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PREFACE. 


The  editiona  heretofore  fiuhlished  of  the  Dissertationsf 
the  one  concerning  the  end  Jor  which  God  cheated  the  world; 
mnd  the  other  y  on  the  Miture  of  Firtue^  ^^t^^hka  unffohnl^^een^ :  / 
fiut  with  it ;  bta  is  filaced  in  the  second  vdiume  of  this  colledHonp'  ' 
have  had  prefixed  to  them  the  following  Prefiut,^  ^rhtch^  because 
it  contains  several  just  remarks^  afifUicable  as'weil'tb  the  Treatise 
•n  Original  Sin^  as  to  the  Dissertationsy  it  i6  thought. firpfief/hert 
to  insert, 

"  The  author  had  designed  these  dissertationB  for  thefiubUc 
view;  and  wrote  them  tmt  as  they  now  afificar:  Though  it  Im 
firobablcy  that  if  his  life  had  been  sfiaredy  he  would  have  revised 
them,  and  rendered  them  in  some  respects  more  comfUete,  Some 
new  sentiments^  here  and  there^  might  probably  have  been  added  ; 
mnd  some  passages  brightened  with  farther  illustrations.  This 
may  be  conjectured^from  some  brief  hinisy  or  sentiments  minuted 
downy  on  loose  papersy  found  in  the  manuscripts* 

**  But  those  sentiments  concisely  sketched  outy   which^  it  is 

thoughty  the  author  intended  to  enlargcy  and  digest  into  the  body 

qfthe  work, ...cannot  be  so  amplified  by  any  other  handy  as  to  do 

justice  to  the  author  :  It  is  therefore  probably  b^st  that  nothing 

of  this  kind  should  be  attempted, 

"  Jls  these  dissertations  were  more  especially  designed  for  the 
ieamed  and  inquisitivCy  it  is  expected  that  the  judicious  and  can* 
did  will  not  be  disposed  to  object  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
subjects  are  trratfdy  i^  somethinf^  above  the  level  of  common  read* 
ers.  For  though  a  superficial  way  of  discourse  and  loose  ha* 
rangues  may  well  enough  suit  some  sibjectsy  and  answer  some  vaU 
liable  purposes;  yet  other  subjects  demand  more  closeness  and 
accuracy.    And  if  an  author  should  neglect  to  do  justice  to  a  sub* 
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j^cty  for  fear  that  the  ftimfiler  sort  should  not  fully  understand 
him^  he  might  exfiect   to  be  deemed  a  tr\fier  by  the  more  intelU*  ' 
gevt. 

*f  Our  author  had  a  rare  talent  to  fienetrate  deefi  in  search  qf 

truth  ;  to  take  an  extensive  survey  of  a  subjects  and  look  through 

it  into  remote  connequrnces.    Hence  many  theorems^  that  afifiear^^ 

ed  hard  and  barren  to  others^  were  to  him  pleasant  and  fruitful 

fields',  where  his  mind  would  expatiate  nxnth  peculiar  ease^  prq/ii 

qnd  entertainment.     Those  studies^  vfhich  to  some  were  too  fa* 

Hguing  to  the  mind^  and  wearing  to  the  constitutionj  were  to  him 

jbut  a  natural  play  qf  genius  ;  dnd  which  Ids  mind^  without  laboVf 

\  :  'Viotttd  *fteely  nnd*  ^tf^flaneousiy  perform,    A  cIqss  and  concltpr 

/  :  ^stve^w^i  oft^QviXtfi  ^pon  a  contrxwcrsial  point  was  easy  and 

,  ♦    •  *••  •  •  •  • 

^.^Mis'-^tjcty^erifCj  it  is  conceivedf  to  account  for  his  usual 

'fl^>^r/^ltfe^fiikg  'fibatruse  and  controverted  sul^^ectsj   whic^ 

sbmy^have  i/ioug/k*hka  been  too  metaphysical     But  the  truth  i^ 

that  his  critical  method  qf  looking  through  the  nature  qfhis  sub^ 

ject }  his  accuracy  ^nd  precisivji  in  canvqssing  truths  comparing 

ideas  t  drawing  consequences^  pointing  out  gnd  ex^iosing  absurdim 

ties„.maturaUy  led  him  to  reduce  the  evidence  in  favor  of  trutj^ 

into  the  form  of  demonstration.      Which  doubtlessy  where  it  can 

be  obtained^  is  the  most  ^ligible^  tfnd  by  Jar  tl^e  most  satisfying  tti 

great  and  noble  minds,     And  though  some  readers  may  find  tkc 

labor  hard,  to  keep  pace  with  the  writer^  in  the  advances  he  make^ 

where  th^  ascent  is  arduous  ;  yet  in  general  all  was  easy  to  him  z 

Such  was  his  peculiqr  loye  and  discernment  of  truths  and  neural 

propensity  to  search  after  it,     ffis  own  ideas  were  clear  to  him^ 

where  some  reorders  have  thought  them  obscure.     Thus  many 

things  in  the  works  qf  Kewton  and  Locke^  which  appear  either 

quite  unintelligible,  or   very  obscure  to  the  illiterate^  ^ere  clear 

and  bright  to  those  illustrious  authors^  and  their  learned  readers. 

"  The  subjects  here  handled  are  sfiblime  ^nd  important.     The 

end  which  God  had  in  view  in  crtqting  the  world,  was  doubtless 

worthy  of  him  ;  and  consequently  tl^e  most  excellent  and  glorious 

possible.     This,  therefore^  must  be  worthy  to  be  known  by  all  the 

intelligent  creation,  as  excellent  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  their  pur* 

» 

suit.    And  as  true  virtue  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  qf  heaven 
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0tnd  aJll  the  hafifiy  candidates  for  that  world  of  glory^  frwn  mU 
other B..  .there  cannot  surely  be  a  more  interesting  subject, 

«  The  notions  which  some  men  entertain  concerning  God*9 
fnd  in  creating  the  worlds  and  conrermng  true  virtucy  in  our  late 
ftuthor^s  opinion^  have  a  natural  tendency  to  corrupt  Christianity^ 
and  to  destroy  the  gospel  qfour  divine  Redeemer,  It  was  there* 
fore^  no  doubts  in  the  exercise  of  a  pi  us  concern  for  the  honor 
and  glory  of  God^  qnd  a  tender  respect  to  the  best  interests  qfhU 
fellow  menn  that  this  devout  and  learned  writer  undertook  the 
following  work. 

<(  May  the  father  of  lights  smile  upon  the  pious  ttnd  henevo* 
lent  aims  and  labors  ^  Att  eervqnt^  qnd  crown  them  with  hie 
Itleseing!  JEDITOR. 

•Vy  i3,  ires.'? 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

n>&  T^E   TRBATX&S  ON  OHIQINAL   SIN. 


When  the  page  is  referred  to  in  this  manner,  p  40,  p.  50,  without  men^ 
tioning  the  book,  thereby  is  to  be  andinrstood  such  a  page  in  Dr  Taylor's 
Scripture  Dectrine  of  Original  Sin,  S  int^nids  the  Supplement  When  the 
word,  Kej/t  is  used  to  signify  the  book  refened  to,  thereby  is  to  be  under* 
stood  Dr  Taylor's  Rby  to  the  Apostolic  Writings.  This  mark  [^]  with  fig« 
ures  or  a  number  annexed,  signifies  such  a  section  or  paragraph  in  his  Key, 
When  after  mentioning  Pre/ace  to  Par,  on  Epist.  to  RomanSf  there  is  subjoined 
P  ^45*  47>  o'  ^^^  ^i^^  thereby  is  intended  Pige  and  Paragraph,  page  145, 
Paragraph  47.  The  references  suitthc  JLondon  editions  of  Pr,  Taylor's  books^ 
priated  about  the  year  1760, 
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tdi^clEMNG  ftife  tjh)  ^oil  WHICH  (iab 

l^kfeAtEI)  THE  WORLD. 


INTRODUCTION: 

€9Ati(ilfiB{  EA^Iaftitiotts  df  Tirms,  <nd  i^fietol 

P^sitidni. 


xdi^isA  cdhfasitih ifi  tsvir  inquiries  and  nia* 
^iitipi'^oiice^ing  iti6  eii^  for  which  God  created  the  world, 
adlstHictibh  sBoiild  tSe  dbiiervied  between  the  chief  etid  for 
"wiiicii  an  aj^enl  br  (Efficient  ixtHi  ahy  act  find  perforttis  any 
worit,  aiid  the  iiltiniate  end.  Thedie  tiiro  ^lifases  ate  nbt  al- 
ways precisely  oi  ttie  safhe  ughification  :  And  though  the 
i^^eria  be  always  an  utiimatc  end)  yet  every  ultintate  end^ 
1&  not  always  a  cnief  eiicl. 

A  chief  enij  is  opposite  to  ah  inferior  end  :  An  ultimatii 
hnd  is  opposite  to  a  subordinate  end.  A  subordinate  end  te 
s^tnitiiirig  tiiat  .aii  ag:ent  ^eeks  and  aiink  at  in  what  he  does  ; 
Bilt  yet  dbes  ridt  s^k  i\\  or  regard  it  at  all  upon  its  own  ad« 
count,  but  wholly  on  the  accbiint  of  a  further  end,  or  in  orrddr 
to  some  other  thing,  which  it  is  cdhsideied  as  a  means  of* 
Thiis,  when  a  man  tiiat  goes  a  journey  to  obtain  a  medicinb 
to  cure  him  of  some  disease,  and  restore  his  health,  the  ob- 
f  aihihg  tliat  medicine  is  his  8ul)ordinate  end  ;  becavis^  it  if 
not  ah  end  that  hie  seeks  for  itself,  or  values  at  all  upon  its 
•wh  accbiiht,  but  wholly  as  a  means  6f  a  further  end,  vi9»  li» 

Vol,  VL  B 
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health.    Separate  the  medicine  from  that  further  endi  and  it 
Is  esteemed  g^ood  for  nothing ;   nor  is  it  at  all  desired. 

An  ultimate  end  is  that  which  the  agent  seeks  in  what  h& 
does,  for  its  own  sake :  That  he  has  respect  fOy  as  what  he 
loves,  values  and  takes  pleasure  in  on  its  own « account,  and 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  a  further  end.  As  when  a  mam 
loves  the  taste  of  some  particular  sort  of  fruit,  and  is  at  pains 
and  cost  to  obtain  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  that^tast^ 
which  he  values  upon  its  own  account,  as  he  loves  his  owa 
pleasure  ;  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  any  other  goodp 
which  he  supposes  his  enjoying  that  pleasure  will  be  the 
means  of. 

Some  ends  are  subordinate  ends,  not  only  as  they  are  aub* 
ordinated  to  an  ultimate  end,  but  also  to  another  end  that  ia 
itself  but  a  subordinate^nd  :  Yea,  there  may  be  a  succession 
or  chain  of  many  subordinate  ends,  one  dependent  on  anoth- 
er....one  sought  for  another  :  The  first  for  the  next,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  next  to  that,  and  so  on  in  a  long 
series  before  you  come  to  any  thing,  that  the  ag^nt  aims  at 
and  seeks  for  its  own  sake  :  As  when  a  man  sells  a  gar- 
ment to  get  money  ....to  buy  tools....to  till  his  land. ...to  ob- 
tain a  crop....to  supply  him  with  food....to  gratify  the  appetite. 
.And  he  seeks  to  gratify  his  appetite,  dh  its  own  account^ 
as  what  is  grateful  in  itself.  Here  the  end  of  his  selling  his 
garment,  is  to  get  money  ;  but  getting  money  is  only  a  sub- 
ordinate end  :  It  is  not  only  subordinate  to  the  last  en4» 
his  gratifying  his  appetite;  but  to  a  nearer  end,  viz. 
^his  buying  husbandry  tools  ;  and  his  obtaining  these,  is 
only  a  subordinate  end,  being  only  for  the  sake  of  tilling  land  ; 
And  the  tillage  of  land  is  an  end  not  sought  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  for  the  sake  of  the  crop  to  be  produced  ;  and  the 
crop  produced  is  not  an  ultimate  end,  or  an  end  sought  for 
itself,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  making  bread ;  and  the  having 
bread,  is  not  sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  appetite.  ,  . 

Here  the  gratifying  the  appetite,  is  called  the  ultimats 
end  ;  because  it  is  the  last  in  the  chain,  where  a  man's  aiiu 
and  pursuit  stops  and  rests^  obtaining  in  that)  the  thing  finally 
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filmed  at.  So  whenever  a  man  comes  to  that  in  which  hit 
desire  terminates  and  rests,  it  being  something  valued  on  its 
own  account,  then  he  comes  to  an  ultimate  end,  let  the  chain 
be  longer  or  shorter  ;  yea,  if  there  be  but  one  link  or  one 
step  that  he  takes  before  he  comes  to  this  end.  As  when 
a  man  that  loves  honey  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  for  the  sake 
4if  the  pleasure  of  the  taste,  without  aiming  at  any  thing  fur- 
ther. So  that  an  end  which  an  agent  has  in  view,  may  be 
t)oth  his  immediate  and  his  ultimate  end  ;  his  next  and  his 
last  end.  That  end  which  is  sought  for  the  sake  of  itself, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end,  is  an  ultimate  end  ;  it 
is  ultimate  or  last,  as  it  has  no  other  beyond  it,  for  whose  sake 
it  is,  it  being  for  the  sake  of  itself :  So  that  here  the  aim  of 
the  agent  stops  and  rests  (without  going  further)  being  come 
to  the  good  which  foe  esteems  a  recompense  of  its  pursuit 
for  its  own  value. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  thing  sought,  may  have  the 
nature  of  an  ultimate,  and  also  of  a  subordinate  end  ;  as  it 
may  be  sought  partly  on  its  own  account,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  a  further  end.  Thus  a  man  in  what  he  does,  may 
-seek  the  love  and  respect  of  a  particular  person,  partly  on  its 
•wn  account,  because  it  is  in  itself  agreeable  to  men  to  be 
the  objects  of  others'  esteem  and  love  :  And  partly,  because 
be  hopes,  through  the  friendship  of  that  person  to  have  his 
{assistance  in  other  affairs  ;  and  so  to  be  put  under  advantage 
for  the  obtaining  further  ends. 

A  chief  end  or  highest  end,  which  is  opposite  not  prop- 
larly  to  a  subordinate  end,  but  to  an  inferior  end,  is  something 
diverse  from  an  ultimate  end.  The  chief  end  is  an  end  that 
is  most  valued  ;  and  therefore  most  sought  after  by  the 
agent  in  what  he  does.  It  is  evident,  that  to  be  an  end  more 
valued  than  another  end,  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to 
be  an  end  valued  ultimately,  or  for  its  own  sake.  This  will 
appear,  if  it  be  considered. 

1.  That  two  different  ends  may  be  both  ultimate  ends, 
and  yet  not  be  chief  ends.  They  may  be  both  valued  for 
their  own  sake,  and  both  sought  in  the  same  work  or  acts, 
and  jet  one  valued  more  highly  and  sought  more  than  ahoth* 
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^r :  Thus  a  man  may  go  a  jcurney  to  obtain  two  diCferf  nf 
benefits  or  enjoyments,  bot|i  which  may  be  agreeable  to  Ifla^ 
in  themselves  considered^  and  so  both  may  be  wha^  he  vidlKfll 
on  their  own  account  and  seeks  fqr  their  own  sa^Le ;  ani)  jpx 
one  may  be  much  more  agreeable  than  the  other  \  and  so  }^ 
"what  he  sets  his  heart  chiefly  upon,  and  *tt}fM  most  aftef  in 
his  g:oing  a  journey.  Thus  a  man  may  ip  a  jpuniey  partlv 
to  obtain  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  a  bride  that  is  yerf 
dear  to  him,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  looking  ip  a 
telescope,  or  some  new  invented  and  extraordinary  optic 
glass  :  Both  may  be  ends  he  seeks  in  his  journey,  and  tho 
one  not  properly  subordinate  or  in  order  to  another.  One 
xnay  not  depend  on  another,  and  therefore  both  may  be  ulti* 
inate  ends  ;  but  yet  the  obtaining  his  beloved  bride  inay  be 
^is  chief  end,  and  %hc  benefit  of  the  optic  glass,  his  inferior 
end.  The  former  may  be  what  he  sets  his  heart  vastly  moat 
upon,  and  so  be  properly  the  chief  end  of  his  journey. 

3«  An  ultimate  end  is  not  always  the  chief  end,  because 
sopie  subordinate  ends  itiay  be  more  valued  apd  sought  after 
than  some  ultimate  ends.  Thus  for  instance,  a  man  H^ay 
aim  at  these  two  things  in  his  going  a  journey  ;  one  may  be 
(o  visit  his  friends,  and  another  to  receive  a  great  estate,  or  a 
^arge  sum  of  money  that  lies  ready  for  him  at  the  place  to  whic(i 
i^e  is  going.  The  latter,  vis.  his  receiving  the  sum  of  ropney 
may  b^  but  a  subordinate  end  ;  He  roa^  not  value  the  silver 
and  gold  on  their  own  account,  but  only  for  the  pleasure,  grau 
ifications  and  honor ;  that  is  the  ultimate  end,  and  not  the 
inoney  which  is  valued  only  as  a  means  of  t^e  oth^r.  But 
yet  the  obtaining  th^  money,  may  be  M^hat  is  mpre  valued^ 
and  so  an  higher  end  of  his  journey,  than  the  pleasure  of  seer 
ing  his  friends ;  though  tbe  (atter  is  wh^t  is  valued  $91  Us  o^n 
accoui^t,  and  so  is  an  ultimate  end. 

■ 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  ; 

First,  That  when  it  is  kaid,  that  some  subordinate  en^^.^^^y 
^  more  valued  than  spme  ultimate  end^  it  is  not  supposed 
that  ever  a  subordinate  end  is  more  valued  th^p  ^hat  iiltimatc 
cpd  or  ends  to  which  it  is  subprdinatp  ;  because  a  subordinate 
CQd  has  no  yaluci  \f\xi  ^ih^X  it  derivea  (rPY^  U.^  V^^jiffi^f.  ^H^A  ^ 
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l^qr  ihut  rpmoiBk  it  |b  called  a  subordinate  epdt  bco^uie  i(  ia  yj^. 


^ed  and  sought)  not  for  iu  own  8ake,.oriuown  v^lu^,  bt^t 
Qrk}j  in  sqbordination  to  a  further  end,  or  for  the  si^kc  of  t|^ 
ultimate  end»  that  it  is  in  order  to.  ^ut  yet  a  suhordyp^fe  fin^ 
jf^^f  be  valued  n^qre  than  some  p^ier  ultimate  ciind  th^t  it  ^ 
iiof  subordinate  to,  but  if  independent  of  it^  find  does  nqt  b(f(*, 
long  to  that  seri^Si  or  pbain  of  end?.  Thus  for  i^stI^^9 :  If  ^ 
Xl^m  go^s  a  joume  J  to  recei?C(  a  sqm  of  qioi^ejEy  nqt  at  all  a^ 
f^  ultimate  end*  or  because  he  has  any  v^lue  for  th^  silver  fi^^ 
gold  for  their  own  si^kei  but  only  for  the  value  of  th^  pleasure 
^n^  honor  that  the  money  may  be  a  means  of*  {n  tb^  c^se  It 
li  imposuble  t^t  the  subordinate  ^nd,  v^  his  having  the  mou- 
f  y  ^ould  be  mor^  valued  by  him  than  the  pleasure  and  hoq* 
Q^t  for  which  he  yalues  i^  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
th^t  be  indues  the  np^eans  mqre  than  the  endf  when  he  has  no 
yM\W  ^1*  the  means  but  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  of  which  it  ia 
the  means :  But  yet  he  VM^  value  the  money,  though  but  a 
subordinate  end,  more  than  so^ne  other  ultimate  end,  to  which 
it  is  no^  subordinate,  aqd  ^nlh  which  it  has  ne  connexion. 
1*0.?  iinstance;,  more  then  the  comfo^^  o(  a  friendly  viiit ;  which 
lr^s  one  end  of  his  journey.      ^ 

^condly,  Not  only  i|  ^  soboird^nate  e94  liever  superior 
t^.  that  uUimate  eixdy  to  whic^  ^  is  subordinate  ;  but  the  ulti- 
i&ate  en4  is  always  (not  only  eqi^  b:ut)  superior  tp  its  sub- 
ordinate end,  and  more  valued  by  the  9gcnt ;  unless  it  bo 
when  the  ultimate  end  entirely  depends  on  the  subordinate : 
So  tbalt  be  has  no  other  means  by  which  to  obtain  his  last  end| 
^d  aVM>is  looked  upon  as  certainly  connected  with  it....then 
the  subordinate  end  m^  be  as  much  valued  as  the  last  end  ; 
because  the  last  end,  in  such  a  case,  does  altogether  depend 
upon,  and  is  wholly  and  certainly  conveyed  by  it.  As  for  in- 
ftance,  if  a  pregnant  woman  has  a  peculiar  appetite  to  a  cer- 
tain rare  fruit  that  is  to.be  found  only  in  tke  garden  of  a  partic- 
ular friend  of  ber's,  at  a  distance  ;  and  ^be  goes  a  journey  to 
go  to  her  friend's  houso^  or  garden,  to.  obtain  that  fruit.^.the 
ultimate  eud  of  her  journey,  13  to  gratify  that  strong  appetite : 
The  obtaining  that  fruit,  is  the  subordinate  end  of  it.  If  she 
looks  upoo  it}  that  the  app^ti^e  can  be  gratified  by  no  other 
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means  than  the  obtaining  that  fruit ;  and  that  it  will  certainlf 
be  gratified  if  she  obtains  it^  then  she  will  value  the  fruit  at 
much  as  she  values  the  gratification  of  her  appetite.  But  other* 
visei  it  will  not  be  so  :  If  she  be  doubtful  whether  that  fruit 
will  satisfy  her  craving,  then  she  will  not  value  it  equally  with 
the  gratification  of  her  appetite  itself;  or  if  there  be  some 
ether  fruit  that  she  knows  of,  that  will  gratify  her  desire,  tt 
least  in  part ;  which  she  can  obtain  without  such  inconve- 
nience or  trouble  as  shall  countervail  the  gratification  ;  which 
is  in  effect,  frustrating  her  of  her  last  end,  l>ecause  her  last 
end  is  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  her  appetite,  without  any 
trouble  that  shall  countervail,  and  in  effect  destroy  it.  Or  if 
it  be  so,  that  her  appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  this  fruitt 
nor  yet  with  it  alone,  without  son^ething  else  to  be  compound- 
ed with  it...then  her  value  for  her  last  end  will  be  divided  be-^ 
tween  these  several  ingredients  as  so  many  subordinate,  ^n^ 
no  one  alone  will  be  equally  valued  with  the  last  end. 

Hence  it  rarely  happens  among  mankind,  that  a  subordi- 
nate end  is  equally  valued  with  its  last  end  ;  because  the  ob'f 
taining  of  a  last  end  rarely  depends  on  one  single,  uncom- 
pounded  means,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  that  means  t 
Therefore,  men's  last  ends  are  commonly  their  highest  ends. 

Thirdly,  If  any  being  has  but  one  ultimate  end,  in  all  that 
he  does,  and  there  be  a  great  variety  of  operations,  his  last 
end  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  his  suftreme  end  :  For  in 
such  a  case,  every  other  end  but  that  one,  is  an  end  to  that  end  ; 
end  therefore  no  other  end  can  be  superior  to  it.  Because, 
as  was  observed  before,  a  subordinate  end  is  never  more  vaK 
ued,  than  the  end  to  which  it  is  subordinate. 

Moreover,  the  subordinate  effects,  events,  or  things  brought 
to  pass,  which  all  are  means  of  this  end,  all  uniting  to  contri- 
bute their  share  towards  the  obtaining  the  one  last  end,  are 
very  various  ;  and  therefore,  by  what  has  been  now  observed, 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  must  be  valued,  more  than  any^^we  of 
the  particular'  means.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
works  of  God,  as  may  more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  has  been  said,  to  explain  what  is  intended  by 
an  ultimate  end,  the  following  things  may  be  observ^  cen- 
eeming  ultimate  ends  in  the  aense  explained. 
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Fourthly,  Whatsoever  any  agent  haain  riew  in  any  thing 
ike  does,  which  he  loves,  or  which  is  an  immediate  gratifica- 
tion of  any  appetite  or  inclination  of  nature  ;  and  is  agreea- 
ble to  him  in  itselfi  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  something 
else,  is  regarded  by  that  agent  as  his  last  end.  The  same 
xnay  be  said,  of  avoiding  of  that  which  is  in  itself  painful  or 
disagreeable :  For  the  avoiding  of  what  is  disagreeable  is 
agreeable.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  bearing  in  mind  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  By  last  end  being  meant,  that  which 
is  regarded  and  sought  by  an  agent,  as  agreeable  or  desirable 
for  its  own  sake  ;  a  subordinate  that  which  is  sought  only  for 
the  sake  of  something  else. 

Fifthly,  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that,  if  an  agent  in  bis 
works  has  in  view  more  things  than  one  that  will  be  brought 
to  pass  by  what  he  does,  that  are  agreeable  to  him,  consider- 
ed in  themselves,  or  what  he  loves  and  delights  in  on  their 
own  account....then  he  must  have  more  things  than  one  that 
he  regards  as  his  last  ends  in  what  he  does.  But  if  there  be 
but  one  thing  that  an  agent  seeks,  as  the  consequence  of  what 
he  does  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  on  its  own  account,  then 
there  can  be  but  one  last  end  which  he  has  in  all  his  actions 
and  operations.' 

But  only  here  a  distinction  must  be  observed  of  things  which 
tnay  be  said  to  be  agreeable  to  an  agent,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered in  two  senses.  ( 1 .)  What  b  in  itself  grateful  to  an 
agent,  and  valued  and  loved  on  its  own  account,  simfily  and  ab' 
Molutely  considered,  and  is  so  universally  and  onginally,  ante- 
cedent to,  zxi^indefiendent  o^  d\\  conditions,  or  any  supposition 
of  particular  cases  and  circumstances.  And  (2.)  What  may 
be  said  to  be  in  itself  agreeable  to  an  agent,  hyfiotheticaUij  and 
consequentially  :  Or,  on  supposition  or  condition  of  such  and 
such  circumstances,  or  on  the  happening  of  such  a  particular 
case.  Thus,  for  instance  :  A  man  may  originally  love  socie- 
ty. An  inclination  to  society  may  be  implanted  in  his  very 
nature  :  And  society  n^iy  be  agreeable  to  him  antecedent  to 
all  presupposed  cases  and  circumstances  :  And  this  may  cause 
him  to  seek  a  &inily.  And  the  comfort  of  society  may  be 
eriginally  his  last  end^  in  seeking  a  family.     But  after  he  has 
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a  (kmily)  peacei  good  order  and.  mutual  justice  and  friend- 
ship in  his  familf)  may  be  agreeable  to  himf  and  what  be  de- 
lights in  jrbr  their  own  sake  ;  and  therefore  these  things  tAnf 
be  his  last  end  in  many  things  he  does  in  the  governiheht 
and  fe^leitioii  of  his  family.  But  they  were  not  his  original 
ttid  With  respect  to  his  family.  The  justice  and  peace  of 
a  fflinity  t^as  not  properly  his  last  end  before  he  had  a  family » 
that  indcrced  him  to  seek  a  family,  but  consequentially.  And 
the  cas^  Mdri^  put  of  his  having  a  family^  then  these  thlngi 
^'hefein  Xhh  good  order  and  beauty  of  a  family  consist)  be- 
boYat  his  tot  end  in  many  things  he  does  in  such  drcumstan- 
ces.  In  like  manner  we  must  suppose  that  God  before  he 
created  the  world,  had  some  good  in  view,  as  a  consequence 
tf  the  world's  existence  that  was  originally  agreeable  to  him 
in  itself  considered,  that  inclined  him  to  create  the  world,  ot 
bring  the  universe,  with  various  intelligent  creatures  into  ex- 
istence in  sdeh  a  linanner  as  he  created  it.  But  after  the  world 
was  created,  ahd  such  and  such  intelligent  creatures  actually 
had  existen'ce,  in  such  and  such  circumstances,  then  a  wlsei 
just  regulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God,  in  itself  condd- 
itrei.  And  Gbd*s  love  of  justice,  and  hatred  of  injustice^ 
would  be  sufficient  in  such  a  cas^  to  induce  God  to  deal  just* 
ly  with  hi^  creatures,  and  to  prevent  all  injustice  in  him  to- 
i^ards  them.  But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  stipposing,  thai 
God's  love  bf  doing  justly  to  intelligent  beings,  and  hatred  of 
th^  cohtra'ry,  wa^  what  originally  induced  God  to  create  the 
T^rld,  and  make  intelligent  beings  ;  and  so  to  order  the  occa- 
aSoh  of  doing  either  justly  or  unjustly.  The  justice  of  God's 
Dattlre  makes  a  just  regulation  agreeable,  and  the  contrary 
disagreeable,  as  there  i^  occasion,  the  subject  being  suppos* 
iid,  and  the  occasion  given  :  But  we  must  suppose  sonriCthing 
^Is^  that  should  inclinie  him  to  create  the  subjects  or  order  th6 
occasion. 

So  that  perfection  of  God  which  we  call  his  faithfulness^ 
bt  his  inclination  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  his  creatures,  could 
tibt  properly  be  what  nibved  him  to  create  the  world  ;  nor 
<:buld  such  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  his  creaftires,  be 
^s  Ui^  end,  in  giving  the  creatutSes  hitlng.    Biit  yet  afleir  the 
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HfiSrid  ll  er^iCid,  ilitt  inUlligent  ct'eatares  ar^  made^  and 
6bd  hs(«  boilM  hitfi^^lf  by  promise  to  thetrtt  then  that  dispd- 
tkkih  t^hibh  id  ceill^  hid  faith fblnfesft  tnay  m<^e  him  iti  hia 
providential  dl^^o&slU  tOtrard^  theni  <  And  thid  may  be  the 
end  of  many  of  God's  works  of  proildttitei  eten  the  etercia^ 
of  his  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  promises.  And  may  be  in 
the  lojlrei^  «Bnse  his  last  erid.  Because  fahhfulness  and  truth 
must  be  siippiOB^d  to  be  what  is  in  itself  amiable  to  God,  flntl 
^bat  he  dislightti  in  fot  ltd  bi/rn  sake.  Thtts  God  may  have 
etida  bf  pittictilar  iifrotk^  of  prottdence,  iTHich  are  ultimate 
•tidd  iti  a  lower  6ehii<,  wbieh  were  iMt  ultimate  ends  of  the 
ereatibn. 

So  that  here  We  hate  two  sdrts  of  ultimate  ends ;  cnie  of 
which  may  be  tailed  an  briginal,  and  independent  uhimat^ 
end  ;  the  other  etmsecfiiiefitlal  ahd  depetident.  For  h  is  evi« 
^nt,  the  latter  tort  clre  tr\lly  ef  the  nature  df  ultimate  enda : 
Because,  though  theit*  being  agreeable  to  the  agent,  or  the  a- 
gent's  desire  of  them,  be  cqnsequential  on  the  existence,  of 
adppbsition  of  propel  subjects  and  occasion  ;  yet  the  subject 
and  occasiofi  being  supposed,  they  are  agfeeable  and  amiabU 
in  themselves.  We  may  suppose  that  to  a  righteous  beings 
the  doing  justice  between  two  parties,  with  whom  he  is  con* 
eerned,  is  agreeable  in  itself,  and  is  loved  for  its  own  sake^ 
and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  some  other  end :  And  yet  W0 
inay  suppose,  that  a  desire  of  doing  justice  between  two  par« 
ties,  may  be  eotisequendal  oh  the  being  of  those  parties,  and 
Ihe  occasion  given. 

Therefore,  I  hiaike  d  distinction  between  an  end  that  in  this 
manner  Is  conaeqUtniitily  Uttid  a  aubordinate  end. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  God'd  ultimate 
end  in  the  creatiot)  of  the  world,  in  the  following  discourse,  I 
^on^monly  mean  in  that  highest  sense,  viz.  the  original  uld* 
Aiate  end. 

Sixthly,  It  fWiy  be  Ttfrther  observed,  that  the  ori^^inal  ul* 
fimate  end  or  ends  of  the  creation  df  the  world  is  aloncy  that 
which  induces  God  to  give  the  occasion  for  consequential 
ends,  by  the  first  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  original  dis^ 
posal  of  it.    And  the  more  oi^iginal  the  end  i«,  the  more  est* 
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tensifc  and  unhrersal  it  is.  That  which  God  had  piimarilf 
in  view  in  creating,  and  the  original  ordination  of  the  worldp 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  ha?e  a  governing  influ* 
cnce  in  all  God's  works,  or  with  respect  to  every  thing  that 
he  does  towards  his  creatures. 
And  tbereforei 

Seventhly,  If  we  use  the  phrase  ultimate  end  in  this  high- 
est sense,  then  the  same  that  is  God's  ultimate  end  in  creat- 
ing the  world,  if  we  supp>ose  but  one  such  end,  must  be  what 
he  makes  his  ultimate  aim  in  all  his  works,  in  every  thing  he 
does  either  in  creation  or  providence.  But  we  must  suppose 
that  in  the  use,  which  God  puts  the  creatures  to  that  he  hath 
made,  he  must  evermore  have  a  regard  to  the  end,  for  which 
he  has  made  them.  But  if  we  take  ultimate  end  in  the  other 
lower  sense,  God  may  sometimes  have  regard  to  those  things 
as  ultimate  ends,  in  particular  works  of  providence,  which 
could  not  in  any  proper  sense  be  his  last  end  in  creating  the 
world. 

Eighthly,  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  appears  to  be 
God's  ultimate  end  in  any  sense,  of  his  works  of  providence 
in.  general,  that  must  be  the  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  cre- 
ation itself.  For  though  it  be  sa  that  God  may  act  for  an 
end,  that  is  an  ultimate  end  in  a  lower  sense,  in  some  of  his 
worka  of  providence,  which  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  :  Yet  this  doth  not  take  place  with  regard 
to  the  works  of  provioence  in  general.  '  But  we  may  justly 
look  upon  whatsoever  has  the  nature  of  an  ultimate  end  of 
God's  works  of  providence  in  general,  that  the  same  is  alse 
an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  for  God's  works 
of  providence  in  general,  are  the  same  with  the  general  use 
that  be  puts  the  world  to  that  he  has  made.  And  we  may 
well  argue  from  what,  we  see  of  the  general  use  which  God 
makes  of  the  world,  to  the  general  end  for  which  he  designed 
the  world.  Though  there  may  be  some  things  that  are  ends 
of  particular  works  of  providence,  that  were  not  the  last  end 
of  the  creation,  which  are  in  themselves  grateful  to  God  in 
such  particular  emergent  circumstances ;  and  so  are  last 
ends  in  an  inferior  aense  :    Yet  this  is  only  in  certain  cases,^ 
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or  particular  occasions.  But  if  they  are  last  ends  of  God's 
proceedinc^s  in  the  use  of  the  world  in  general,  this  shews 
that  his  making  them  last  ends  does  not  depend  on  particu- 
lar cases  and  circumstances,  but  the  nature  of  things  in  gen- 
eral, and  his  general  design  in  the  being  and  constitution  of 
the  universe. 

Ninthly,  If  there  be  but  one  thing  that  is  originally,  and 
independent  on  any  future,  supposed  cases,  agreeable  to  God) 
to  be  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  then  there  can  be 
but  one  last  end  of  God's  work,  in  this  highest  sense  :  But  if 
there  are  various  things,  properly  diverse  one  from  another) 
that  are^  absolutely  and  independently  on  the  supposition  of 
any  future  given  cases,  agreeable  to  the  div!ne  being,  which 
are  actually  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  then  there 
were  several  ultimate  ends  of  the  creatipn^  in  that  highest 
smse.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  L 


Wherein  is  QQnsideredy  what  ReaiQfk  (f^Qhts   con- 
cerning this  Affair. 


SECTION  I. 


Some   Things  observed  in  general^  which  ^easen 

dictates. 


Having  observed  these  4hings^  which  are  proper  to  be  taken  no- 
tice ofi  to  prevent  confimon  in  discourses  on  this  sudject^ 
J  now  proceed  to  consider  what  may,  and  what  may  not  be 
supposed  to  be  God*s  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
world, 

AND  in  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  some  things  which 
reason  seems  to  dictate  in  this  matter.  Indeed  this  aifair, 
seems  properly  to  be  an  affair  of  divine  revelation.  In  order 
to  be  determined  what  was  aimed  at,  or  designed  in  the  cre- 
ating of  the  astonishing  fabric  of  the  universe  which  we  be- 
hold^ it  becomes  us  to  attend 'to  and  rely  on  what  he  has 
told  us,  who  was  the  architect  that  built  it.  He  best  knows 
his  own  heart,  and  what  his  own  ends  and  designs  were  in 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  has  wrought.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  mankind,  who,  while  destitute  of  revelation, 
by  the  utmost  improvements  of  their  own  reason,  and  ad- 
vances in  science  and  philosophy,  could  come  to  no  clear  and 
established  determination  who  the  author  of  the.  world  was, 
would  ever  have  obtained  any  tolerable  settled  judgment  of 
the  end  which  the  author  of  it  proposed  to  himself  in  so  vast, 
complicated  and  wonderful  a  woik  of  bis  hands.    And  though 
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it  be  tnitt  that  the  revelation  which  God  has  gifen  to  men, 
which  has  been  in  the  world  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place)  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  improvement  of  theiv 
faculties,  has  taught  men  how  to  use  their  reason  ;  (in  which 
regard,  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  and  excellency  of  the 
jacuhies  which  God  had  given  them,  they  acemed  to  be  in 
themselves  almost  helpless.)  And  though  mankind  now» 
through  the  long,  continual  assistance  they  have  had  by  tbia 
^ivine  light,  have  come  to  attainments  in  the  habitual  exercise 
Qf  reason,  which  are  £ar  beyond  what  otherwise  they  would 
have  arrived  to ;  yet  I  confess  it  would  be  relying  too  muck 
on  reason,  to  determine  the  affair  of  God's  last,  end  in  the  ere* 
ation  of  the  world,  only  by  our  own  reason,  or  without  being 
herein  principally  guided  by  divine  revelation,  since  God  has 
given  a  revelation  containing  instructions  concerning  this 
matter.  Nevertheless,  aa  in  the  disputes  and  wranglinga 
which  have  been  about  this  matter,  those  objections,  which 
have  chiefly  been  made  use  of  against  what  I  think  the  scrip- 
tures have  truly  revealed,  have  been  from  the  pretended  die- 
Vites  of  reason....!  would  in  the  first  place  soberly  consider  m 
a  few  things,  what  seems  rational  to  be  supposed  concerning 
this  affair ;  and  then  proceed  to  consider  wha|  light  divine 
revelation  gives  us  in  it. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz.  what  seems  in  itself  rational 
to  be  supposed  concerning  this  matter,  I  think  the  following 
things  appear  to  be  the  dictates  of  reason  : 

1.  That  no  notion  of  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  agreeable  to  reason,  which  would  truly  imply  or 
infer  any  indigence,  insufiiciency  and  mutability  in  God  ;  or 
any  dependence  of  the  Creator  on  the  creature,  for  any  part 
of  his  perfection  or  happiness.  Because  it  is  evident,  by 
both  scripture  and  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely,  eternally,  un- 
changeably, and  independently  glorious  and  happy  ;  that  he 
stands  in  no  need  of,  cannot  be  profited  by,  or  receive  any 
thing  from  the  creature  ;  or  be  truly  hurt,  or  be  the  subject 
of  any  sufferings,  or  imfiair  of  his  glory  and  felicity  from  any 
other  being.  J  need  not  stand  to  produce  the  proofs  of  God's 
being  such  a  one,  it  being  so  universally  allowed  and  main- 
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tained  by  such  as  call  themselves  Christians.  The  notion  of 
God's  creating  the  world  in  order  to  receive  any  thing  prop- 
erly from  the  creature^  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
God,  but  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  creation  ;  which  im« 
plies  a  being's  receiving  its  existence,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
its  being,  out  of  nothing.  And  this  implies  the  most  pcrfectt 
absolute,  and  universal  derivation  and  dependence.  Now,  if 
the  creature  receives  its  all  from  God  entirely  and  perfectlyi 
how  is  it  possible  that  it  should  have  any  thing  to  add  to  Godf 
to  make  him  in  any  respect  more  than  he  was  before,  and  so 
the  Creator  become  dependent  on  the  creature  ? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  is   worthy 
that  God  should  value  for  itself,  and  on  its  own  account  ;    or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  value  it  with  an  ultimate  value  or  res« 
pect.     It  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  ultimately  sought  by  God^ 
or  made  the  last  end  of  his  action  and  operation,  if  it  be  a  thing 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  properly  capable  of  being  attained 
in  any  divine  operation.     For  it  may  be  supposed  that  some 
things,  which  are  valuable  and  excellent  in  themselves,  are  not 
properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  operation  ; 
because  thfy  do   not  remain  to  be  attained  ;  but  their  exist* 
«nce  in  all  possible  respects,  must  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to 
any  divine  operation.     Thus  God's  existence  and  infinite  per* 
fection,  though  infinitely  valuable  in  themselves,  and  infinite- 
ly valued  by  God,  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  any- 
divine  operation.     For  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  in  any 
respect  consequent  on  any  works  of  God  :     But  whatever  is 
in  itself  valuable,  absolutely  so,  and  that  is  capable  of  being 
sought  and  attained,  i$  worthy  to  be  made  a  last  end  of  the 
divine  operation. 
Therefore, 

S.  Whatever  that  be  which  is  in  itself. most  valuable,  and 
was  so  originally,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which 
is  attainable  by  the  creation,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  was 
superior  in  value  to  all  others,  that  must  be  worthy  to  be  God's 
last  end  in  the  creation  ;  and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest 
end. 
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In  consequence  of  this,  it  will  follow, 

4.  That  if  God  himself  be  in  any  respect  properly  capa- 
ble of  beings  his  own  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  then 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  respect  tohimaelfdis  his 
last  and  highest  end  in  this  work  ;  because  he  is  worthy  in 
himself  to  be  so,  being  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  be- 
ings. All  things  else,  with  regard  to  worthiness,  importance 
and  excellence,  are  perfectly  as  nothing  in  compaHson  of 
^im.  And,  therefore,  if  God  esteems,  values,  «nd  has  respect 
to  things  according  to  their  nature  and  proportions,  he  must 
necessarily  have  the  greatest  respect  to  himself.  It  would  be 
against  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and 
perfect  rectitude,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  do  every  thing 
that  is  fit  to  be  done,  to  suppose  otherwise.  At  least  a  great 
pait  of  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  heart  of  God,  whereby  he 
is  disposed  to  every  thing  that  is  fit,  suitable  and  amiable  in 
itselfv  consists  in  his  having  infinitely  the  highest  regafj  to 
that  which  is  in  itself  infinitely  highest  and  best :  Yea,  it  is 
in  this  that  it  seems  chiefly  to  consist.  The  moral  rectitude 
of  God's  heart  must  consist  in  a  proper  and  due  respect  of  his 
heart  to  things  that  are  objects  of  moral  respect  ;  that  is| 
to  intelligent  beings  capable  of  moral  actions  and  relations. 
And  therefore  it  must  chiefly  consist  in  giving  due  respect  to 
that  Being  to  whom  most  is  due  ;  yea,  infinitely  most,  and 
in  effect  all.  For  God  is  infinitely  the  most  worthy  of  re- 
gard. The  worthiness  of  others  is  as  nothing  to  his  :  So 
that  to  him  belongs  all  possible  respect.  To  him  belongs 
the  whole  of  the  respect  that  any  moral  ap:ent,  either  God, 
or  any  intellig-ent  Being  is  capable  of.  To  him  belongs  all 
the  heart.  Therefore,  if  moral  rectitude  of  heart  consists  in 
paying  the  respect  or  regard  of  the  heart  v.hich  is  due,  op 
which  fitness  and  suitableness  requires,  fitness  requires  infi- 
nitely the  greatest  regard  to  be  paid  to  God  ;  and  the  denying 
supreme  regard  here,  would  be  a  conduct  infinitely  the 
most  unfit.  Therefore  a  proper  regard  to  this  Being,  is 
what  the  fitness  of  regard  does  infinitely  most  consist  in. 
Hence  it  will  follow.. ..That  the  moral  rectitude  and  fitness  of 
the  disposition,  inclination  or  affection  of  God's  heart,  does 
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chiefly  consist  in  a  respect  or  regard  to  himself  infintteljf 
above  his  regard  to  all  other  beings :  Or,  in  other  worday  his 
holiness  consists  in  this. 

And  if  it  be  thus  fit  that  God  should  hare  a  supreme  re- 
gard to  himselfy  then  it  is  iit  that  this  supreme  regard  ahouM 
appear,  in  those  things  by  \rhich  he  makes  himself  knowiii 
or  by  his  word  and  works  ;  i.  e.  in  what  he  says,  and  iu  what 
he  does.     If  it  be  an  infinitely  amiable  thing  in  God,  that  he 
should  have  a  ,<^upreme  regard  to  himself,  then  it  is  an  ainia« 
able  thing  that  he  should  act  as  having  a  chief  regard  to  him- 
self;  or  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  shew  that  he  has  such  a 
regard  ;  that  what  is  highest  in  God*s  heart,  may  be  highest 
In  his  actions  and  conduct.     And  if  it  was  God's  intemiQ|iy 
as  there  is  great  reason  to  think  it  was,  that  his  works  should 
exhibit  an  image  of  himself  their  author,  that  it  might  bright- 
ly appear  by  his  works  what  manner  of  being  he  is^   and 
afford  a  proper  representation  of  his  divine  excellencies,  and 
especially  his  moral  excellence,  consisting  in  the  dUfiosUion  qf 
his  heart ;  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  works  are 
so  wrought  as  to  shew  this  supreme  respect  to  himself)  where- 
in his  moral  excellerTcy  does  primarily  consist. 

When  we  are  considering  with  ourselves^  what  would  be 
most  fit  and  proper  for  God  t©  have  a  chief  respect  to,  in  his 
proceedings  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  universality  of 
things,  it  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  matter  with  the  greater 
ease  and  satisfaction  to  consider,  what  we  can  suppose  i¥ould 
be  judged  and  determined  by  some  third  being  of  perfect  wb- 
dom  and  rectitude,  neither  the  Creator  nor  one  of  the  creie 
lures,  that  should  be  perfectly  indifferent  and  disinterested* 
Or  if  we" make  the  supposition,  that  wisdom  itself,  or  infiniteljr 
wise  justice  and  rectitude  were  a  distinct,  disinterested  peit- 
son,  whose  office  it  was  to  determine  how  things  shall  be  most 
fitly  and  properly  ordered  in  the  whole  system,  or  kingdom 
of  existence,  including  king  and  subjects,  God  and  his  crea* 
tures  ;  and  upon  a  view  of  the  whole,  to  decide  what  I'egard 
should  prevail  and  govern  in  all  proceedings.  Now  such  a 
judge  in  adjusting  the  proper  measures  and  kinds  of  regard 
that  every  part  of  existence  is  to  have>  would  weigh  things  ia 
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an  even  balance  ;  taking^  care,  that  greater,  or  more  existence 
should  have  a  (greater  share  than  lessi  that  a  greater  part  of 
the  whole  should  be  more  looked  at  and  respected,  than  the 
lesser  in  proportion   (other  things  being  equal)  to  the  meas- 
ure of  Qxistence,  that  the  more  excellent  should  be  more  re- 
garded than  the  less  excellent:     So  that  the  degree  of  re- 
gard should  always  be  in  a  proportion}  compounded  of  the 
proportion  of  existence,  and  proportion  of  excellence,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  greatness  and  goodness,  considered 
conjiuictly.     Such  an  arbiter,  in  considering  the  system  of 
created  intelligent  beings  by  itself,  would  determine  that  the 
system  in  general,  consisting  of  many  millions,  was  of  greater 
importance,  and  worthy  of  a  greater  sliare  of  regard,  than 
#n]y  one  individual.     For  however  considerable  some  of  the 
individuals  might  be  so  that  they  might  be  much  greater  and 
better,  and  have  a  greater  share  of  the  sum  total  of  existence 
and  excellence  than  another  indii^dual,  yet  no  one  exceeds 
others  so  much  as  to  countervail  all  the  rest  of  the  system. 
And  if  this  judge  ^consider  not  only  the  system  of  created  be- 
ings, but  the  system  of  being  in  general,  comprehending  the 
sum  total  of  universal  existence,  both  creator  and  creature  ; 
still  every   part  must  be  considered  according  to  its  weight 
and  importance,  or  the  measure  it  has  of  existence  and  ex- 
cellence.    To  determine  then,  what  proportion  of  regard  is 
to  be  allotted  to  the  creator,  and  all  his  creatures  taken  to- 
gether, both  mu«t  be  as  it  were  put  in  the  balance  ;  the  Su- 
preme Being,  with  all  in  him,  that  is  great,  considerable  and 
excellent,  is  to  be  estimated  and  compared  with  all  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  creation  ;   and  according  as  the  former 
is  found  to  outweigh,  in  such  proportion  is  he  to  have  a  great- 
er share  of  regard.     And  in  this  case,  as  the  whole  system  of 
ereated  beings  in  comparison  of  the  creator,  would  be  found 
as  the  lig:ht  dust  of  the  balance,  (which  is  taken  no  notice  of  by 
him  that  weighs)  and  as  nothing  and  vanity  ;  so  the  arbiter 
must  determine  accordingly  with   respect  to  the  degree  in 
-which  God  should  be  regarded  by  all  iutelli^^ent  existence^ 
^nd  the  degree  in  which  he  should  be  regarded  in  all  that  if 
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done  throQgh  tbe  whole  universal  system  ;  ih  all  actloM  aSiS 
proceedings,  detenninations  and  effecis  'whatever,  whether 
creating, preserving,  using,  disposing,  changing,  or  destroying. 
And  as  the  creator  is  infinite,  and  has  all  possible  e3dstet]ce» 
perfection  and  excellence,  so  he  must  have  all  possible  rejgard. 
As  he  is  every  way  the  first  and  supreme,  and  as  his'excel- 
lency  is  ih  all  respects  the  supreme  beauty  and  glory,  tbe 
original  good,  and  fountain  of  all  good  ;  so  he  must  h'ikve  in 
all  respects  the  suprethe  regard.  And  as  he  is  God  over  allf 
to  whom  all  are  properly  subordinatei  and  on  whom  all 
depend,  worthy  to  reign  as  supreme  head  with  absolute  and 
universal  dominion  ;  so  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  so  regarded 
by  all  and  in  all  proceedings  and  effects  through  the  whole  sys* 
tem :  That  this  universality  of  things  in  their  whole  compaf^ 
and  series  should  look  to  him  and  respect  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  respect  to  him  should  reign  over  all  respect  tb 
other  things,  and  that  regatd  to  creatures  should  universally  bb 
subordinate  and  subject. 

When  I  speak  6f  regard  to  be  thus  adjusted  in  the  uiii- 
versal  system,  or  sum  total  of  existence,  I  mean  the  regard  ijf 
the  sum  total ;  not  only  the  regard  of  individual  creatures,  dt 
all  creatures,  but  of  all  intelligent  existence,  created,  and  uti- 
created.  For  it  is  fit  that  the  regard  of  the  creator  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  worthiness  of  objects,  as  well  as  thfe 
regard  of  creatures.  Thus  we  hiust  conclude  siich  an  arbi- 
ter, as  I  have  supposed,  V^ould  determine  ih  this- business,  bto« 
ing  about  to  decide  how  matters  should  proceed  most  fitTy, 
properly,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  things.  He  wouU 
therefore  determine  that  the  whole  universe,  including  iJl 
creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  ^11  its  actings,  proce^- 
ings,  revolutions,  and  entire  scries  bf  events,  should  procetS 
from  a  regard  arid  with  a  view,  to  God,  as  the  supretnb 
and  last  end  6f  all :  That  every  wheel,  both  great  and  smalls 
in  all  its  rotations,  Should  move  inth  a  constant,  ii(i variable  re- 
gard  to  him  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all ;  as  perfectly  and  tmi* 
formly,  as  if  the  whole  system  were  animscted  and  directed 
by  one  coinmo'n  Sbul  ;  or,  as  if  such  an  arbiter  as  I  have  be- 
fore supposed,  one  possessed  of  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude, 
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^becan^e  the  cocomon  soul  of  the  universej  and  actuated  and 
gp^iferned  it  io  ^1  its  motiona. 

Thus  I  have  gone  upon  the  supposition  of  a  third  per- 
spn9  neither  creator  nor  creajture,  but  a  disinterested  person 
stepping  in  to.  judge  of  the  concerns  of  both,  and  state  what 
if  9iost  fit    and    proper  between  them.     The  thing  su^- 
pipsed  is  iinpossibk ;  but  the  case  is  nevertheless  just  the  same 
aa  to  what  ^s  most  fit  and  suitable  in  itself.     For  it  is  most 
certainly  proper  for  God  to  act,  according  to  the  greatest 
fitneaa^  in  his  proceedings,  and  he  knows  what  the  greatest 
fitnesH  is,  as  n^i^ch  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  per- 
son, tp  (direct  hijsi^.     As  therefore  there  is  no  third  beings  be- 
sjide  Qpd  and  the  created  system,  nor  can  be,  so  there  is  no 
Uieed  of  any,  seeing  God  himself  is  possessed  of  that  perfect 
dj^scernment  and  rectitude  which  have  been  supposed.     It  be- 
longs to  him  as  supreme  arbiter,  and  to  his  infinite  wisdom 
sgid  rectitude^  to  state  all  rules  and  measures  of  proceedings. 
^LUd  seeing  theae  attributes  of  God  are  infinite,  and  most  ab- 
solutely perfect,  they  are  not  the  less  fit  to  order  and  dispose, 
^cause  they  sire  in  hjm,  who  is  a  being  concerned,  and  not  a 
third  person  tl^at  is  disinterested.     For  being  interested  unfits 
%  person  to.  be  arbiter  or  judge,  no  otherwise  than  as  in- 
terest tends  to  blind  and  mislead  his  judgment,  or  incline  him 
|o  act  cpntrary  to  it.     But  that  God  should  be  In  danger  of 
^kher,  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  his  being  possessed  of 
discerning  and  justice  absolutely  perfect.     And  as  there  must 
be  some  supreme  judge  of  fitness  and  propriety  in  the  Uiii- 
v^rsality  of  things,   as  otherwise  there  could  be  no  order  nor 
lu^gularity,  it  therefore  belongs  to  God  whose  are  all  thingSy 
isrhp  is  perfectly  fit  for  this  ofiice,  and  who  ^lone  is  so  to  state 
%ll  things  according  to  the  most  perfect  fitness  and  rectitude, 
;vs  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  person.     We 
^£^y  therefore  be  sure  it  is  and  will  be  done.   ^ 

\  shpidd  think  that  these  things  might  incline  ua  to  sup- 
pipse  that  God  has  not  forgot  himself.  In  the  ^nds  which  he 
proposed  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  that  he  has  so 
atated  these  ends  (however  he  is  selfsu^cient,  immutablcy 
9Pd  4i)d^P^D|d.eQt)  as  therein  plainly  to  shew  a  supreme  regard 
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to  himself.  Whether  this  can  be^  or  whether  God  has  done 
thus,  must  be  considered  after wards^  as  also  what  may  be  ob- 
jected against  this  view  of  things. 

5.  Whatsoever  is  good,  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself 
absolutely  and  oiiginally,  which  facts  and  events  shew  that 
God  aimed  at  m  the  creation  of  the  world,  must  be  supi>osed 
to  be  regarded,  or  aimed  at  by  God  ultimately^  or  as  an  ultir 
mate  end  of  creation.  For  we  must  suppose  from  the  per- 
fection of  God's  nature,  that  whatsoever  is  valuable  and  ami- 
able in  itself,  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  God  values 
simply  for  itself;  it  is  agreeable  to  him  absolutely  on  its  own 
account,  because  God*s  judgment  and  esteem  are  according 
to  truth.  He  values  and  loves  things  accordingly,  as  they 
are  worthy  to  be  valued  and  loved.  But  if  God  values  a 
thing  ^simply,  and  absolutely,  for  itself,  and  on  its  own  ac- 
count, then  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  his  value ;  he  does  not 
value  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end  to  be  attained  by 
it.  For  to  suppose  that  he  values  it  only  for  some  farther  eodf 
is  in  direct  contiadiction  to  the  present  supposition,  which  is, 
that  he  values  it  absolutely,  and  for  itself.  Hence  it  most 
clearly  fuUows,  that  if  that  which  God  values  ultimately  and 
for  itself,  appears  in  fact  and  experience,  io  be  what  he  seeks 
by  any  thing  he  does,  he  must  regard  it  as  an  ultimate  end. 
And  therefore  if  he  seeks  it  in  creating  the  world,  or  any  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  an  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation. 
Having  got  thus  far,  we  may  now  proceed  a  step  furtheri 
and  assert,     . 

6.  Whatsoever  thing  is  actually  the  effect  or  conse-> 
^utnce  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  ab- 
solutely good  and  valuable  in  itself,  that  thing  is  an  ultimate 
end  o^  God's  creating  the  world.  We  see  that  it  is  a  good 
that  God  aimed  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world  ;    because  he 

,«4jas  actually  attained  it  by  that  means.  This  is  an  evidence 
that  he  intended  to  attain,  or  aimed  at  it.  For  we  may  justly 
infer  ^hat  God  intends,  by  what  he  actually  does  ;  because 
he  does  nothing  inadvertently^  or  without  design.  But  what«> 
ever  God  intends  to  attain  from  a  value  for  it  ;  or  in  other 
wordS}  whatever  he  aims  at  in  his  actions  and  works>  that  he 
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talues ;  he  seeks  that  thing  in  those  acts  and  works.  Be« 
cause,  for  an  agent  to  intend  to  attain  ^mething  he  values 
by  means  he  uses,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  seek  it  by  those 
tneans.  And  this  is  the  rome  as  to  make  that  thing  his  end 
in  those  means.  Now  it  being  by  the  supposition  what  God 
vahies  ultimately,  it  must  therefore  by  the  preceding  posi- 
tion, be  aimed  at  by  God  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creating  the 
•world. 


SECTION    II. 

*Some  farther  obaervations  concerning  those  things  which  reason 
leads  us  to  sufi/iose  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  worldy 
shewing  particularly  what  things  that  are  absolutely  goodj 
are  actually  the  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

FROM  what  was  last  observed  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
proper  and  just  way  of  proceeding,  as  we  would  see  what  light 
reason  will  give  us  respecting  the  particular  end  or  ends  God 
had  ultimately  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  to  con- 
sider what  thing  or  things,  are  actually  the  effect  or  conse- 
quence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  are  simply  and  orig- 
inally valuable  in  themselves.  And  this  is  what  I  would 
directly  proceed  to,  without  entering  on  any  tedious  meta- 
physical inquiries  wherein  fitness,  amiableness,  or  valuuble- 
ness  consists  ;  or  what  that  is  in  the  nature  of  some  things^ 
-which  is  properly  the  foundation  of  a  worthiness  of  being  lov- 
ed and  esteemed  on  their  own  account.  In  this  I  must  at  pres- 
ent refer  what  I  say  to  the  sense  and  dictates  of  the  reader's 
mind,  on  sedate  and  calm  reflection. 

I  proceed  to  observe, 
1.  It  seems  a  thing  in  itself  fit,  proper  and  desirable,  that 
the  glorious  attributes  of  God,  which  consist  in  a  sufliciei»<-y 
to  certain  acts  and  effectsy  should  be  exerted  in  the  production 
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of  such  effects,  as  might  manifest  the  infinite  power,  vriidoai 
Tighteousness,  goodncssy  dec.  which  are  in  God.     If  th^  ^odd, 
had  not  been  created^  tiiese  attributes  never  would  have  h^ 
^y  exercise.     The  power  of  God,   which  is  a  sufificieocy  ia 
liim  to  produce  great  efTectSt  must  for  ever  have  been  dormu)| 
and  useless  as  to  any  effect.     The  divine  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence would  have  had  no  exercise  in  any  wise  contrmnqe^ 
any  prudent  proceeding  or  disposal  of  things  ;  for  there  woukjl 
have  been  no  objects  of  contrivance  or  disposal.     The  same 
jniKht  be  observed  of  God's  justice,  e^oodness  and  truth.     In- 
deed God  might  have   known  as  perfectly  that  he  possessed 
these  attributes,  if  they  had  never  been  exerted  or  expressed 
in  any  effect.     But  then  if  the  attributes  which  consist  in  a 
sufficiency  for  correspondent  effects,  are  in  themselves  excel- 
lent, the  exercises  of  them  must  likewise  be  excellent.     If  it 
be  an  excellent  thing  that  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  for  a 
certain  kind  of  action  or  operation,  the  excellency  of  such  a 
sufficiency  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  this  kind  of  operation 
or  effect ;  but  that  could  not  be,  unless  the  operation  itself 
-were  excellent.     A  sufficiency  for  any  act  or  work  is  no  tiar- 
thi^r  valuable,  thau  the  work  or  effect  is  valuable.*    As  God 
tl^erefore  esteems  these  attributes  themselves  valuable»and 
delights  in  them  ;  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  delights 
in  their  proper  exercise  and  expression.     For  the  same  re%f 
son  ik^t  he  esteems  his  own  sufficiency  wisely  to  contrive  aji^. 
di^pQ^e  effects,  he  also  will  esteem  the  wise  contrivance  &jxH 
dispc^tion  itself.    A.iul  for  the  same  reason  as  he  delights  in 
his  own  dispositbn,  to  do  justly,  and  to  dispo;ie  of  things  ac- 

*  As  we  must  conceive  of  things,  the  end  and  perfection  of  these  attribu^ea 
does  as  it  were  consist  in  their  exercise  :  «*  The  end  of  wisdom  (says  Mr.  G» 
Tcnnent,  in  his  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Piesbyterian  church  of  PhiUr 
delphia)  is  design ;  the  end  of  |)ower  is  action  ;  the  end  oi  goodness  is  doinff 
good.  To  suppose  these  perfections  not  to  be  exerted,  would  be  to  repre- 
sent them  as  insignificant.  Of  what  u^  would  God's  wisdom  be,  if  it  ba^ 
nothing  to  design  or  direct  ?  To  what  purpose  his  almigbtioess,  if  it  never 
brought  any  thin^  to  p^ss  ?  And  of  w^at  avaU  his  ^oodn^ss^  if  it  never  did 
any  good  ?" 


■■^'*— ^ —  — **^ 


cdrdiA^  to  triifh  iind  just  proportion;  so  he  ttiust  deKght  la 
«uch  a  righteous  dispossl  itself. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  fit  and  desirable,  that 
the  glorious  perfections  of  God  should  be  known,  and  the 
operations  and  expressions  of  them  seen  by  other  beings  be-^ 
sides  himself.     If  it  be  fit,  that  God's  power  and  wisdom,  8cc. 
should  be  exercised  and  expressed  in  some  effects,  and  ndt 
lie  eternally  dormant,  then  it  seems  proper  that  these  exercis- 
'es  should  appear,  and  not  be  totally  hidden  and  unknown.  For 
if  they  are,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  to  the  above  'purpo^ 
as  if  they  were  not.     God  as  perfectly  knew  himself  and  Uh 
perfections,  had  as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  exercises  and  effectfe 
tliey  were  sufficient  for,  antecedently  to  any  such  actual  op- 
erations of  them,  as  since.    If  therefore  it  be  nevertheless  a 
thing  in  itself  valuable,  and  worthy  to  be  desired,  that  these 
glorious  perfections  be  actually  expressed  and  exhibited  in 
tbeir  correspondent  effe(its ;  then  it  seems  also,  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  perfections,  and  the  expressions  and  discoveries 
that  are  made  of  them,  is  a  thing  valuable  in  itself  absolutely 
considered  ;  and*that  it  is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should 
exist.     As  God*8  perfections  are  things  in  themselves  excel- 
lent, so  the  expressibti  of  them  in  their  proper  acts  and  fruits 
is  excellent ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these  excellent  pei  fec- 
tiotls,  and  of  these  glorious  expressions  of  them,  is  an  excel- 
lent thing,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  itself  valuable  and  dc- 
sirable«     It  is  a  thing  infinitely  good  in  itself  that  God's  gloiy 
should  be   known  by  a   glorious  society  of  created  beings. 
And  that  there  should  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowledge  of 
God  to  all  eternity,  is  an  existence,  a  reality  infinitely  worthy 
to  be,  and  worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded  by  him,  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  order  that  to  be,  which,  of  all  things  possible! 
is  fittest  and  best.     If  existence  is  more  worthy  than  defect 
and  nonentity,  and  if  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy 
to  be,  then  knowledge  or  understanding  is  a  thing  worthy  to 
be  ;  and  if  any  knowledge,  then  the  most  excellent  sort  of 
'knowledge,  viz.  that  of  God  and  '  his  glory.     The  existence 
of  the  created  universe  consists  as  much  in  it  as  in  any  thing : 
Yea  this  knowledge,  is  one  of  th^  highest,  most  real  and  sub- 
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ntial  partS)  of  all  created  existence,  most  remote  from  nc 
tity  and  defect. 

3.  As  it  is  a  thing  valuable  and  desirable  in  itself  tl 
jod's  glory  should  be  seen  and  known,  so  when  known 
ieems  equally  reasonable  and  fit,  it  should  be  valued  and 
teemed,  loved  and  delighted  in,  answerably  to  its  digni 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  esteem  it  a  fit  and  suitable  thi 
that  God's  glory   should  be  known,  or  that  there  should 
an  idea  in  the  understanding  corresponding  unto  the  gloric 
object,  than  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  dispositi 
or  affection  in  the  will.     If  the  perfection  itself  be  excelle 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  excellent,  and  so  is  the  esteem   s 
luve  of  it  excellent.     And  as  it  is  fit  that  God  should  love  9 
esteem  his  own  excellence,  it  is  also  fit  that  he  should  va 
and  esteem  the  love  of  his  excellency.    For  if  it  becomes  a 
being  greatly  to  value  another,  then  it  becomes  him  to  love 
have  him  valued  and  esteemed  :  And  if  it  becomes  a  bei 
liighly  to  value  himself,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  love  to  h 
himself  valued  and  esteemed.     If  the  idea  of  God's  perfe< 
in  the  understanding  be  valuable,  then  thelove  of  the  h 
seems  to  be  more  especially  valuable,  as  moral  beauty  e 
cially  consists  in  the  disposition  and  affection  of  the  heart 

4.  As  there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  gr 
God,  a  fulness  of  every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  anr 
ty,  and  of  infinite   happiness  ;  and  as  this  fulness  is 
of  communication  or  emanation  ad  extra  ;  so  it  seems 
amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that  it  should  be  commu 
or  flow  forth,  that  this  infinite  fountain  of  good  shou 
forth  abundant  streams,  that  this  infinite  fountain 
should,  diffusing  its  excellent  fulness,  pour  forth 
around... .And  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disp 
this,  in  the  divine  beinp^,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  ] 

or  an  excellent  disposition,  such  an  emanation  of  g 
some  sense,  a  multiplication  of  it ;  so  fur  as  the  co' 
tion  or  external  stream  may  be  looked  upon  as  an* 
sides  the  fountain,  so  far  it  may  be  looked  on  as 
of  good.    And  if  the  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  t 
is  in  itself  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist,  then  the 
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•r  th^  M^hich  is  «s  it  were  an  increase,  repetition  or  multipli- 
cation of  ity  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist  Thus  it  is  fitf 
since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  ef  light  and  knowledge,  that 
X\\i%  light  should  shine  forth  in  beams  of  communicated 
knowledge  and  understanding  :  And  as  there  is  an  infinite 
Ibuntdin  of  holiness,  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  so  it  should 
flow  out  in  commuhicated  holiness.  And  that  as  there  is  an 
infinite  fulness  of  joy  and  happiness,  so  these  should  have  an 
emanation,  and  become  a  fountain  flowing  out  in  abundant 
streams,  as  beams  from  the  sun. 

From  this  view  it  appears  another  way  to  be  a  thing  ia 
itself  valuable,  that  there  should  be  such  things  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  glory  in  other  beings,  and  an  high  esteem  of 
it,  lore  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it :  This  appears 
I  say  in  another  way,  viz.'as  these  things  are  but  the  emana- 
tions of  God's  owh  knowledge,  holiness  and  joy. 

Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  what 
God  had   respect  to  as  an  ultimate  end  of  his  creating  the 
world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  infinite  fulness  of  good  ;  or 
rather  it  was  his  last  end,  that  there  might  be  a  glorious  and 
abundant  emanation  of  his  infinite  fulness  of  good  ao?  ^jr/ra^ 
or  without  himself,  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  him- 
self, or  diffuse  his  own  fulness,*  which  we  must  conceive 
of  as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  bis  nature,  was 
what  moved  him  to  create  the  world.     But  here  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  confusion,  I  observe,  that  there  is  some  im- 
propriety in  saying  that  a  disposition   in   God  to  communi- 
cate himself  roM(?  creature^  moved  him  to  create  the  world. 
For  though  the  diffusive  disposition  in  the  nature  of  God,  that 
moved  him  to  create  the  world,  doubtless  inclines  him  to 
communicate  himself  to  the  creature,  when  the  creature  ex- 
ists ;  yet  this  cannot  be  all :  Because  an  inclination  in  God  to 
communicate  himself  to  an  object,  seems  to  presuppose  the 

*  I  shall  often  use  the  phrase  God*s/ulness^  as  signifying  and  comprehend- 
ing aU  the  gooct  whi-  h  is  in  God  natural  and  moral,  either  excellence  or  hap. 
j^iness  ;  partly  because  I  }g.(\ovf  of  no  better  phrase  to  be  used  in  this  generd 
meaning  ;  tod  partly  because  I  am  led  beftto'by  some  of  the  inspired  writer^^ 
particularly  the  ^postk  Ptal,  yvbo  often  metii  the  pbnae  ia  thitaeoae. 
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existence  of  the  object,  at  least  in  idea.  But  the  diffusif^ 
disposition  that  excited  God  to  give  creatures  existence,  was 
rather  a  communicative  disposition  in  general,  or  a  dispositioa 
in  the  fulness  of  the  divinity  to  flow  out  and  diffuse  itself. 
Thus  the  disposition  there  is  in  the  root  and  stock  of  a  tree 
to  diffuse  and  send  forth  its  sap  and  life,  is  doubtless  the  rea- 
son of  the  communication  of  its  sap  and  life  to  its  buds,  leaves 
and  fruits,  after  these  exist.  But  a  disposition  to  communi- 
cate of  its  life  and  sap  to  its  fruits,  is  not  so  properly  the  cause 
of  its  producing  those  fruits,  as  its  disposition  to  communicate 
itself,  or  diffuse  its  sap  and  life  in  general.  Therefore  to 
speak  more  strictly  according  to  truth,  vre  may  supposct  'AoT 
a  disposition  in  God^  as  an  original  firofierty  of  Ms  nature j  to  an 
emanation  of  his  otvn  injinite  fulness^  was  what  excited  him  f 
create  the  world  ;  and  so  that  the  emanation  itseffwas  aimed  €t 
by  him  as  a  last  end  of  the  creation. 


SECTION  III- 

Wherein  it  is  considered  how,  on  the  supposition  of  God^a  niak» 
ing  the  forementioned  things  his  last  end^  he  manifests  a  8U» 
preme  and  ultimate  regard  to  Jdmself  in  all  his  works. 

IN  the  last  section  I  observed  some  things,  which  am 
actually  the  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which 
seem  absolutely  valuable  in  themselves,  and  so  worthy  to  be 
made  God's  last  end  in  this  work-  I  how  proceed  to  inquiret 
how  God's  making  such  things  as  these  his  last  end  is  consist- 
ent with  his  making  himself  his  last  end,  or  his  manifesting 
an  ultimate  respect  to  himself  in  his  acts  and  works.  Because 
this  is  a  thing  I  have  observed  as  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  that  in  all  his  proceedings  he  should  set  himself  high- 
est....Therefore  I  would  endeavor  to  shew  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  forementioned  things,  that  God,  in  making  them  his 
end,  makes  himself  his  end;  so  as  in  all  to  shew  a  supreme 
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9nd  ultimate  respect  to  himself ;  and  how  his  infinite  lore  to 
himself  and  delight  in  himself,  will  naturailj  cause  him  to 
value  and  delight  in  these  things :  Or  rather  how  a  value  to 
these  things  is  implied  in  his  love  to  himself>  or  value  of  that 
infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  himself. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  particulars  mentioned 
above,  viz.  God's  regard  to  the  exercise  and  expression  of 
those  attributes  of  his  nature,  in  their  proper  operations  and 
effects,  which  consist  in  a  sufBciency  for  these  operations,  it  if 
not  hard  to  conceive  that  God's  regard  to  himself,  and  value 
for  his  own  perfections,  should  cause  him  to  value  these  ex* 
ercises  and  expressions  of  his  perfections  ;  and  that  a  love  to 
them  will  dispose  him  to  love  their  exhibition  and  excrtment : 
Inasmuch  as  their  excellency  consists  in  their  relation  to  use, 
exercise  and  operation  ;  as  the  excellency  of  wi«Kiom  consists 
in  its  relation  to,  and  sufficiency  for,  \vise  designs  and  effects* 
God's  love  to  himself,  and  his  own  attributes,  will  therefore 
make  him  delight  in  that,  which  is  the  use,  end  and  operation 
of  these  attributes.  If  one  highly  esteem  and  delight  in  the 
virtues  of  a  friend,  as  wisdom,  justice.  See.  that  have  relation 
to  action,  this  will  make  him  delight  in  the  exercise  and  gen- 
uine effects  of  these  virtues  :  So  if  God  both  esteem,  and  de« 
light  in  his  own  perfections  and  virtues,  he  cannot  but  Vidue 
and  delight  in  the  expressions  and  genuine  effects  of  them. 
So  that  in  delighting  in  the  expressions  of  his  perfections,  ho 
manifests  a  delight  in  his  own  perfections  themselves  :  Or  in 
other  words,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  himself;  and  in  mak* 
ing  these  expressions  of  his  own  perfections  his  end,  he  ittakea 
himself  his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  particulars,  the 
matter  is  no  less  plain.  For  he  that  loves  any  being,  and  ha^ 
a  disposition  highly  to  prize,  and  greatly  to  delight  in  his  vir- 
tues and  perfections,  must,  from  the  same  disposition,  be  well 
pleased  to  have  his  excellencies  known,  acknowledged,  es- 
teemed and  prized  by  others.  He  that  loves  and  approves 
any  being  or  thing,  he  naturally  loves  and  approves  the  love 
and  approbation  of  that  thing,  and  is  opi>osite  to  the  disap* 
probation  and  contempt  of  it.    Thus  it  is  when  one  loves 
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another,  and  highly  prizes  the  virtues  of  a  friend.  Aad  IhtMi 
it  i>  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit  that  the  other  should  be  belov* 
ed.  and  ijis  c;ualification  prized.  And  therefore  thoa  it  wiB 
neressarily  be,  if  a  being  loves  himself  and  highly  prizea  lot 
own  excellencies :  And  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  bey  if  k  be  fit  Jbii 
should  thus  love  himself,  and  prize  his  own  valuable  qualities. 
That  is,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  take  delight  in  his  own  cxcel<'> 
lencies  being  seen,  acknowledged,  esteemed,  and  delighted  la. 
This  is  implied  in  a  love  to  himself  and  his  own  perfectiont. 
And  in  seeking  this,  and  making  this  his  end,  he  seeka  hta« 
self,  and  makes  himself  his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  fourth  and  last  particular,  viz. 
God's  being  disposed  to  an  abundant  communicatioa,  and 
glorious  emanation  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  which  he 
possesses  in  himself;  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  excellencyt 
and  happiness,  in  the  manner  which  he  does  ;  if  we  thopoughf* 
ly  and  properly  consider  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  here* 
in  also  God  makes  himself  his  end,  in  such  a  sense,  as  pliUnlf 
to  manifest  and  testify  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard  t0 
himself. 

Merely  in  this  disposition  to  diffuse  himself,  or  to  cause 
an  emanation  of  his  glory  and  fulness,  which  is  prior  to  the 
existence  of  any  other  being,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
inciting  cause  of  creation,  or  giving  existence  to  other  be* 
ings,  God  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  make  the  creature 
his  end,  as  himself.. ..For  the  creature  is  not  as  yet  consider* 
ed  as  existing.  This  disposition  or  desire  in  God,  must  be 
prior  to  the  existenceof  the  creature,  even  in  inteniion  and 
foresight.  For  it  is  a  disposition  that  is  the  original  ground 
of  the  existence  of  the  creature ;  and  even  of  the  future-  in- 
tended and  foreseen  existence  of  the  creature.*-—— God's  love^ 
or  benevolence,  as  it  respects  the  creature,  may  be  taken  eith« 
er  in  a  larger,  or  stricter  sense.  In  a  larger  sense  it  maf 
signify  nothing  diverse  from  that  good  disposition  in  his  na- 
ture  to  communicate  of  his  own  fulness  in  general  ;  as  hfa 
knowledge,  his  holiness,  and  happiness ;  and  to  give '  cvttt* 
tures  existence  in  order  to  it.  This  may  be  called  benevQ. 
letice  or  love>  because  it  is  the  same  good  ctisposition  that  ^ 
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•xercbed  in  love  ;  it  is  the  very  fountain  from  wheiico  love 
orig^ally  proceeds,  when  taken  in  the  most  proper  sense  ; 
and  it  has  the  same  general  tendency  and  effect  in  the  crea* 
ture's  well  being.. ..But  yet  this  cannot  have  any  particular 
present  or  &ture  created  existence  for  ila  object  ;  because 
It  is  prior  to  any  such  object,  and  the  very  source  of  the  iiiM 
turition  ol  the  existence  of  it.  Nor  is  it  really  diverse  froin 
God's  love  to  himself ;  as  will  more  clearly  appear  after* 
ivards. 

But  God's  love  may  be  taken  more  strictly,  for  this  gen* 
•ral  disposition  to  communicate  good,  as  directed  to  partica« 
lar  objects.  Love,  in  the  most  strict  and  proper  sense,  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  the  object  beloved,  at  least  in  idea 
and  expectation,  aiid  represented  to  the  mind  as  future.  God 
did  not  love  angels  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  in  consequence 
ef  his  intending  to  create  them,  and  so  having  an  idea  of  fu- 
ture existing  angels.  Therefore  his  love  to  them  was  not 
properly  what  excited  him  to  intend  to  create  them.  Love 
er  benevolence  strictly  taken,  presupposes  an  existing  object^ 
as  much  as  pity,  a  miserable,  suffering  object. 

This  propensity  in  God  to  diffuse  himself,  may  be  con^d- 
ered  as  a  propensity  to  himself  diffused  ;  or  to  his  own  glo^ 
ry  existing  in  its  emanation.  A  respect  to  himself^  or  an 
iiv&nite  propensity  to,  and  delight  in  his  own  glory,  is  thai 
which  causes  him  to  incline  to  its  being  abundantly  diffusedy 
and  to  delight  in  the  emanation  of  it.  Thus  that  nature 
in  a  tree,  by  which  it  puts  forth  buds,  shoots  out  branches, 
and  briags  forth  leaves  and-  fruit,  is  a  disposition  that  term!* 
nates  in  its  own  complete  self.  And  se  the  disposition  in 
t^  sun  to  shine,  or  abundantly  to  diffuse  its  fulness,  warmth 
and  brightness  is  only  a  tendency  to  its  own  most  glorious 
and  complete  state.  So  God  looks  on  the  communication 
of  himself,  and  the  emanation  of  the  infinite  glory  and  good 
that  are  in  himself  to  belong  to  the  fulness  and  complete- 
mess  of  himself ;  as  (hough  he  were  not  iti  his  most  complete 
and  glorious  state  without  it.  Thus  the  church  of  Christ! 
(toward'  whom,  and  in  whom  are  the  emanations  of  his 
glory  and  communications  of  his  fulness)  is  called  the  ful- 
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ness  of  Christ  i  As  though  he  were  not  in  his  complete  state 
without  her,  as  Adam  was  in  a  defective  state  without  Eve.' 
And  the  church  is  called  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  woman' 
is  the  glory  of  the  man,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.     Isaiah  xivi.  13.  ^«  I  will 
place  salvation  in  Zion,  for  Israel  my  glory,'*    Very  remarka- 
ble is  that  place,  John  xii.  23,  24.     «^  And  Jesus  answered 
them,  saying.  The  hour  is  conic  that  the  Son  of  Man  should 
be  glorified.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  com  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  gix>und  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit."    He  Lad  respect  herrtin,  to  the 
blessed  fruits  of  Christ's  death,  in  the  conversion,  salvation^ 
and  eternal  happiness  and  holiness  of  those  that  should  be  re- 
deemed by  him.     This  consequence  of  his  death  he  calls  his  . 
glory  ;  and  his  obtaining  this  fruii  he  calls  his  being  glori* 
iied  ;   as  the  flourishing  beautiful  produce  of  a  corn  of  wheat 
sown  in  the  ground  is  its  glory.     Without  this  he  is  alone  as 
Adam  was   before  Eve  was  created  ;  but  from  him  by  his 
death  proceeds  a  glorious  offspring,  in  which  he  is  communi- 
cated, that  is  his  fulness  and  glory  :   As  from  Adam  in  his 
deep  sleep  proceeds  the  woman,  a  beautiful  companion  to  fill 
his  emptiness,  and   relieve   his  solitariness.      By  Christ's 
death,   his  fulness  is  abundantly  diffused  in  many  streams ; 
and  expressed  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  great  muhitude  of 
his  spiritual  offspring.... Indeed,  after  the  creatures  are  intend- 
ed to'be  created,  God  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  moved 
by  benevolence  to  these  creatures,  in  the  strictest  sense,  in 
his  dealings  with,  and  works  about  them.     His  exercising  his 
goodness,  and  gratifying  his  benevolence  to  them  in  particu- 
lar, may  be  the  spring  of  all  God's  proceedings  through  the 
universe,  as  being  now  the  determined  way  of  gratifying  his 
general  inclination  to  diffuse  himself.     Here  God's  acting 
for  himself,  or  making  himself  his  last  end,  and  his  acting 
for  their  sake,  are  not  to  be  set  in  opposition,  or  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  opposite  parts  of  a  disjunction.     They  are  rather 
to  be  considered  as  coinciding  one  with  the  other,   and  im- 
plied one  in  the  other.     But  yet  God  is  to  be  considered  a« 
first  and  original  in  his  regard  ;   and  the  creature  is  the  ob- 
ject of  God's  regard  consequentially  and  by  impUcaiion  as 
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It  were  comprehended  in  God  ;  as  shall  be  more  fmrticularlj 
observed  presently.  • 

But  how  God's  value  for  and  delight  in  the  emanations 
of  his  fulness  in  the  work  of  creation^  argues  his  delight  in 
the  infinite  fulness  of  good  there  is  in  himself,  and  the  su- 
preme respect  and  regard  he  has  for  himself ;  and  that  in 
making  these  emanations  of  himself  his  end,  he  does 
ultimately  make  himself  his  end  in  creation,  will  more 
clearly  appear  by  considering  more  particularly  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  these  communications  of  God's 
fulness  which  are  made,  and  which  we  have  reason  either 
from  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  word  of  God  to  suppose 
shall  be  made. 

One  part  of  that  divine  fulness  which  is  communicated, 
is  the  divine  knowledge.  Thai  communicated  knowledge 
which  must  be  supposed  to  pertain  to  God's  last  end  in  ere- 
ating  the  world,  is  the  creature's  knowledge  of  him.  For 
this  is  the  end  of  all  other  knowledge  ;  and  even  the  fac« 
ulty  of  understanding  would  be  vain  without  this.  And 
this  knowledge  is  most  properly  a  communication  of  God's 
infinite  knowledge  which  primarily  consists  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  himself.  God,  in  making  this  his  end,  makes  him- 
self his  end.  This  knowledge  in  the  creature,  is  but  s 
conformity  to  God.  It  is  the  image  of  God's  own 
knowledge  of  himself.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  same. 
It  is  as  much  the  same  as  it  is  possible  for  that  to  bei 
which  is  infinitely  less  in  degree  :  As  particular  beams  of 
the  sun  communicated,  are  the  light  and  glory  of  the  sun 
in   part. 

Besides,  God's  perfections,  or  his  glory,  is  the  object  of 
this  knowledge,  or  the  thing  known  ;  so  that  God  is  glo- 
rified in  it,  as  hereby  his  excellency  is  seen.  As  therefore 
God  values  himself,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  knowledge  ; 
he  must  delight  in  every  thing  of  that  nature  :  As  he  de- 
lights in  his  own  light,  he  roust  delight  in  every  beam  of 
that  light :  And  as  he  highly  values  his  own  excellency) 
he  must  be  well  pleased  in  having  it  manifested^  and  s# 
glorified. 
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Another  thin[^  wherein  the  emanation  of  divine  Mmm 
that  is,  and  mW  he  made  in  consequence  of  the  creatioo  ef 
the  world,  is  the  communication  of  virtue  and  holineM  to 
the  creature.     Thib  is  a  communication  of  God's  holiiieBS ; 
so  that  hereby  the  creature  partakes  of  God's  own  nsonl 
excellency  ;    which  is  properly  the  beauty  of  the  divint 
nature.     And  as  God  delights  in  his  own  beauty,  he  muit 
necessarily  delight  in  the  creature's  holiness ;    which  is  s 
conformity  to*  and  participation  of  ity  asiruly  as  the  brig;bl« 
ness  of  a  jeweU  held  in  the  sun's  beams,  is  a  participaliQa 
or  derivation  of  the  sun's  brightness,  though  immensely  Icsi 

in  degree And  then  it  must  be  considered  wherein  this 

holiness  in  the  creature  consists ;  viz.  in  love,  which  Is  ths 
comprehension  of  all  true  virtue  ;  and  primarily  in  love  to 
God,  which  is  exercised  in  an  high  ci-teem  of  God,  admire* 
tion  of  his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and  pnuas 
of  them.  All  which  things  are  nothing  else  but  the  hearti 
exalting,  magnifying,  or  glorifying  God  ;  which  as  I  shewed 
before,' God  necessarily  approves  of,  and  is  pleased  with,  as  be 
loves  himself,  and  values  the  glory  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  pan  of  God's  fulness  which  he  communicateSt 
is  his  happiness.  This  happiness  consists  in  enjoying  and 
rejoicing  in  himself ;  and  so  does  al?o  the  creature's  hap- 
piness. It  is,  as  has  been  observed  of  the  other,  a  partici- 
pation of  what  is  in  God  ;  and  God  and  his  glory  are  the 
objective  gr'^nnd  of  it.  The  happiness  of  the  creature  con» 
sists  in  rejoicing  in  God  ;  by  which  also  God  is  magnified 
and  exalted  :  Joy,  or  the  exulting  of  the  heart  in  God's  glo- 
ry, is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  praise....So  that  God  is 
all  in  all,  with  respect  to  each  part  of  that  communicatioa 
of  the  divine  fulness  which  is  made  to  the  creature.  What 
is  communicated  is  divine,  or  something  of  God  :  And 
each  communication  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  creature  to 
whom  it  is  made,  is  thereby  conformed  to  God,  and  united 
to  hivn,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  commupication  is  great- 
er or  less.  And  the  communication  itself,  is  no  other,  in  the 
Very  nature  of  it,  than  that  wherein  the  very  honor,  exaltation 
and  praise  of  God  consists. 
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And  it  is  liM^dier  to  be  conHidered/that  Che  thin^  whick 
^A  aimed  f^  in  t4ie  crcaUon  of  the  world,  as  the  end  trhick 
he  liad  uMmately  in  view,  was  that  communkation  of  him- 
^f^  wWdi  he  intended  throu^hoat  all  eternity.  And  if 
'Wt  attend  fd  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  ettrmal 
ertianation  ctf  di\ine  good,  it  will  tnore  clearly  shew  how  in 
tnaking  this  his  end,  'God  testifies  a  supreme  respect  to  -him* 
sc?Ff,  atid  makes  iMmseff  his  end.  There  arc  many  reasons 
to  think  that  Vhat  God  has  in  view,  in  an  increasin|^  cora- 
immicaiton  of 'Mtnsclf  throughout  eternity,  is  an  increasing 
kntmledgc  trf  "God,  iove  to  him,  and  joy  in  him.  And  tt 
is  to  be  considered  that  the  more  those  divine  communica* 
fions  increase  in  the  creature,  the  more  it  becomes  one  vrith 
God  ;  Tor  so  much  the  more  is  it  united  to  God  in  iove,  the 
heart  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  and  the  union 
with  him  becomes  more  firm  and  close,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  creature  becomes  more  and  more  conformed  to 
God.  The  image  is  more  and  more  perfect,  and  so  the  good 
that  is  in  the  creature  comes  forever  nearer  and  nearer  to  an 
identity  with  that  which  is  in  God.  In  the  view  therefore 
of  God,  who  has  a  comprehensive  prospect  of  the  increasing 
tmtoh  imd  conformity  through  eternity,  it  must  be  an  infi- 
nitely strict  and  perfect  nearness,  conformity^  and  oneness. 
For  it  will  forever  come  neorer  and  nearer  to  that  strictness 
and  perfection  of  union  which  there  is  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  perfectly 
Bees  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  infinite  progress  and  increase,  it 
in\ist  come  to  an  eminent  fulfilment  of  Christ's  request,  in 
John  xvii.  21,  23.  *'  That  they  ail  may  be  one^  as  thou,  Fath- 
er, art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  os^ 
I  in  them,  and  thou  ill  me,  that  tliey  may  be  made  perfect  in 
ene.^  I-n  this  view,  those  elect  creatures  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  crcatiop,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  tfie  whole  of  their  eternal  duratioiif 
isnd  a^  such  madi  God's  end,  must  be  viewed  as  being,  ai 
it  were,  one^'with  God.  They  were  respected  as  brought 
bomfe  -to  -him,  united  with  him,  centering  most  perfectly 
in  him,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  him  ;  so  that  his 

Vol.  VI.  F 
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pect  to  them  finally  coincides   and  becomes  one    al 

X  same  "with  respect  to  himself.     The  interest  of  tl 

eature,  is,  as  it  were^  God's  own  interest^  in  proporti< 

the  degree  of  their  relation  and  union  to  God.    Tb 

he  interest  of  a  man's  family  is  looked  upon  as  the  san 

vith  his  own  interest ;  because  of  the  relation  they  ttai 

in  to  him ;   his  propriety  in  them,  and  their  strict  uni< 

with  him.     But  consider  God's  elect  creatures  with  respe 

to  their  eternal  duration,  so  they  are  infinitely  dearer' 

God,  than  a  man's  family  is  to  him.      What    has  be< 

said,  shews  that  as  all  things  are  from  God  as  their  fii 

cause  and  fountain  ;  so  all  things  tend  to  him,  and  in  the 

progress  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  him  through  all  etc 

nity  :    Which  argues  that  he  who  is  their  first  cause  is  thi 

last  end*  v 


SECTION  IV. 

Some  objtctioiu  considered  which  may  be  made  against  the  r 
onableneaa  of  what  has   been  said  of  God's  making  h 
his  last  end. 

Objection  I.    SOME  may  object  against  what  hai 
said,  as  inconsistent  with  God's  absolute  independenc 
immutability,  particularly  the  representation  that  hr 
made,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to  a  com  muni 
his  fulness  and  emanations  of  his  own  glory,  as  b 
own  most  glorious  and  complete  state.-    It  may  be 
that  this  does  not  well  consist  with  God's  being  sel 
from    all    eternity,    absolutely  perfect  in  himself, 
possession  of  infinite  and  independent  good.     Anr 
general,  to  suppose  that  God  makes  himself  his  e' 
creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  suppose  that  he  ain 
interest  or  happiness  of  his  own,  not  easily  rei 
with  his  being  happy,  perfectly  an<l  infinitely  hap 
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self.  If  It  could  be  supposed  that  God  needed  any  thing  ; 
«r  that  the  goodness  of  his  creatures  could  extend  to  him ; 
or  that  they  could  be  profitable  to  him  ;  it  might  be  fit,  that 
God  should  make  himself,  and  his  oMrn  interest,  his  highest 
and  last  end  in  creating  the  world ;  and  there  would  be 
some  reason  and  ground  for  the  preceding  discourse.  But 
seeing  that  God  is  above  all  need  and  all  capacity  of  being 
added  to  and  advanced,  made  better  or  happier  in  any  res- 
pect ;  to  what  purpose  should  God  make  himself  his  end ; 
or  seek  to  advance  himself  in  any  respect  by  any  of  his 
"works  J  How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  God  should  do 
such  great  things  with  a  view  to  obtain  what  he  is  already 
most  perfectly  possessed  of,  and  was  so  from  all  eternity  ; 
and  therefore  cannot  now  possibly  need,  nor  with  any  color 
of  reason  be  supposed  to  seek  ? 

Answer  1.  Many  have  wrong  notions  of  God's  happi- 
ness, as  resulting  from  his  absolute  selfsuflicience,  indepen- 
dence, and  immutabiliiy.  Though  it  be  true,  that  God's 
glory  and  happiness  are  in  and  of  himself,  are  infinite  and 
cannot  be  added  to,  unchangeable  for  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  which  he  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  creature  ; 
yet  it  does  not  hence  follow,  nor  is  it  true,  that  God  has  no 
real  and  proper  delight,  pleasure  or  happiness,  in  any  of  his 
acts  or  communications  relative  to  the  creature  ;  or  effects 
he  produces  in  them  ;  or  in  any  thing  he  sees  in  the  crea- 
ture's qualifications,  dispositions,  actions  and  state.  God 
may  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  or  happiness  in  seeing 
the  happy  state  of  the  creature  ;  yet  this  may  not  be  dif- 
ferent from  his  delight  in  himself ;  being  a  delight  in  his 
own  infinite  goodness  ;  or  the  exercise  of  that  glorious  pro- 
pensity of  his  nature  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself,  and 
so  gratifying  this  inclination  of  his  own  heart.  This  delight 
which  God  has  in  his  creature's  happiness,  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  what  God  receives  from  the  creature.  For  it  is 
only  the  effect  of  his  own  work  in,  and  communications  to 
the  creature,  in  making  it,  and  admitting  it  to  a  participation 
of  his  fulness.     As  the  sun  receives  nothing  from  the  jewel 
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that  receives  its  light>  and  shines  only  by  a  partioiintion  of  kt 
brightness. 

With  respect  also  to  the  creature's  holiness  :  God  sHqr 
have  a  proper  delight  and  joy  in  imparling  this  to  tbe  cre»> 
ture,  as  gratifying  hereby  bis  inclination,  to  commuDicate  of 
Ills  own  exccilcnt  fulness.  God  may  delight  with  true  and 
great  pleasure  in  beholding  that  beauty  Avhich  is  an  imag^ 
and  communication  of  lus  own  beauty,  an  expression  and 
manifestation  of  his  own  loveliness.  And  this  is  so  £ic  from 
being  an  instance  of  his  happiness  not  being  in  and  froai 
Limself,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  happy  in  himself  or 
delights  and  has  pleasure  in  his  own  beauty.  If  he  did  net 
take  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his  own  beauty,  it  would 
rather  be  an  evidence  that  he  does  not  delight  in  hi»owa 
l)eauty  ;  thdt  he  huth  not  his  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  hii 
own  beauty  and  perfection.  So  that  if  we  suppose  God. 
has  real  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the  holy  love  and  praiae 
of  his  saintSy  as  the  image  and  communication  of  his  own 
holiness,  it  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  distinct  from  tbq 
pleasure  he  has  in  himself;   but  is  truly  an  instance  of  it. 

And  with  respect  to  God's  being  glorified  in  this  respectf 
that  those  perfections  wherein  his  glory  consists,  are  exer* 
cised  and  expressed  in  their  proper  and  corresponding  effecta ; 
as  his  wisdonv  in  wise  designs  and  wellconli'ived  work8....hia 
power  in  great  effects.. ..his  justice  in  acts  of  righteousuess 
....his  goodness  in  communicating  happiness  ;  and  so  his 
shewing  forth  the  glory  of  his  own  nature,  in  its  being  ex- 
ercised^ exiiibitedi  comrriunicated,  known,  and  esteemed ;  his 
having  delight  herein  does  not  argue  that  his  pleasure  off 
happiness  is  not  in  himself,  and  his  own  glory  ;  but  the  QOKk* 
trary.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  delighting^ 
in  the  glory  of  his  nature,  ^hat  he  delights  in  the  emanatiea 
and  etFulp;ence  of  it. 

Nor  do  any  of  these  things  argue  any  dependence  Hi 
God  on  the  creature  for  happiness.  Though  he  has  real 
pleasure  in  the  creature's  hoiiness  and  happiness  ;  yet  thin 
is  not  properly  any  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  tb^ 
creature.     For  these  thmgs  are  wh.it  he  gives  the  creaturet. 
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The^p  ar«  iv holly  and  entirely  from  him.     Th^rcCbre  they  afe 
nothing  that   they  give  to  God  by  which  they   add   to  him. 
His  rejoicing   therein,  is  rather  a  rejoicing  in  his  own  actSi 
and  his  own  glory  expressed  in  those  acts,  than  a  joy  derived 
from  the  creature.     God's  joy  is  dependent  on  nothing  be- 
sides his  own  act)  which  be  exetts  with  an  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent power.     And  ytU  in  some   sense  it  can  be  truly  saidi 
th^t  God  has  the  more  delight  and  pleasure  for  the  bolinett 
ami  happiness  of  his  creatures.     Because  God  would  be  less 
happy,  if  be  was  less  good  :  Or  if  he  bad  not  that  perfectioa 
of  nature  which  consists  in  a  propensity  of  nature  to  diRuse  of 
his  own  fulness.     And  be  would  be  less  happy^  if  it  were  pos«- 
sible  for  him  to  be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  his  goodness^ 
and  bis  other  perfections  in  their  proper  effects.     But  he  has 
complete  happiness,  because  be  has  these  perfections,  and 
cannot  be  hindered  in  exercising  and  displaying  them  in  theit 
proper  effects.     And  this  surely  b  not  thus,  because  he  is  de- 
pendent ;  but  beeause  he  is  independent  on  any  other  that 
should  binder  him* 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  nothing  that  has  been  said 
is  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  those  expressions  in  the  scrip* 
ture  that  signify  that  man  cannot  be  profitable  to  God  ;  tliat 
be  receives  nothing  of  us  by  any  of  our  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness. For  these  expressions  plainly  mean  no  more  than 
that  God  is  absolutely  independent  of  us ;  that  we  have 
nothing  of  our  own,  no  stock  from  whence  we  can  give  to 
God  ;  and  that  no  part  of  his  happiness  originates  from  man. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  pleasure 
that  God  bath  in  those  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  is 
rather  a  pleasure  in  diffusing  and  communicating  to  the  crea- 
ture, than  in  receiving  from  the  creature.  Surely,  it  is  no 
argument  of  indigence  in  God,  that  he  is  inclined  to  commu- 
nicate of  his  infinite  fulness.  It  is  no  arQ;unient  of  the  emp- 
^ness  or  deficiency  of  a  fountain,  that  it  h  inclined  to  over- 
flow....Another  thing  signified  by  these  expressions  of  scrip- 
ture is,  that  nothing  that  is  from  the  creature,  adds  to  or  al- 
ters God's  happiness,  as  though  it  were  changeable  either  by 
increase  or  diminution.     Nor  does  any  thing  that  has  been 
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advanced  in  the  least  suppofte  or  infer  that  it  does,  or  is  it  ii 
the  least  inconsistent  with  the   eternity,  and  most  absolutt 

immutability  of  God's  pleasure  and  happinebs For   thougl 

these  communications  of  God,  these  exercises,  operationsi 
effects  and  expressions  of  his  glorious  perfections,  which  God 
rejoices  in,  are  in  time  ;  yet  his  joy  in  them  is  without  begin- 
ning or  change.  They  were  always  equally  present  in  the 
divine  mind.  He  beheld  them  with  equal  clearness,  ccrtam- 
ty  and  fulness  in  every  respect,  as  he  doth  now.  They  weit 
alw:  ys  equally  present ;  as  with  him  there  is  no  variablenett 
or  succession.  He  ever  beheld  and  enjoyed  them  perfectly 
in  his  own  independent  and  immutable  power  and  will.  And 
his  view  of,  and  joy  in  thern  is  eternally,  absolutely  perfect 
unchangeable  and  independent.  It  cannot  be  added  to  or  fi- 
minidhcd  by  the  power  or  will  of  any  creature  ;  nor  is  in  the 
least  dependent  on  any  thing  mutable  or  contingent. 

2.  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  the  preceding  answef^ 
but  still  insist  on  the  objection :  Let  them  consider  whethtr 
they  can  devise  any  other  scheme  of  God's  las'  end  in  creat* 
ing  the  world,  but  what  will  be  equally  obnoxious  to  this  ob» 
jection  in  its  full  force,  if  there  be  any  force  in  it.  For  if  God 
had  any  last  end  in  creating  the  world,  then  there  was  some- 
thing, in  some  respect  future,  that  he  aimed  at,  and  designed 
to  bring  to  pass  by  creating  the  world  :  Something  that  was 
agreeable  to  his  inclination  or  will :  Let  that  be  his  own  glo** 
ry,or  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  or  what  it  will.  Now  if 
there  be  something  that  God  seeks  as  agreeable,  or  grateful 
to  him,  then  ii\  the  accomplishment  of  it  he  is  gratified.  If 
the  la^t  end  which  he  seeks  in  the  creation  of  the  world*  be 
truly  a  thing  grateful  to  him,  (as  certainly  it  is  if  it  be  truly 
his  end  and  truly  the  object  of  his  will)  then  it  is  what  he 
takes  a  real  deligl^t  and  pleasure  in.  But  then  according  to 
the  argument  of  the  objection,  how  he  can  have  any  thing  fu- 
ture to  desire  or  seek,  who  is  already  perfectly,  eternally  and 
immutably  satisfied  in  himself  ?  What  can  remain  for  him  to 
take  any  delight  in  or  to  be  further  gratified  by,  whose  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  delight  is  in  himself  as  his  own  com- 
plete object  of  enjoyment  ?     Thus  the  objector  will  be  press<» 
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%d  vith  his  own  objection  ;  let  him  embrace  what  notion  he 
irill  of  God's  end  in  the  creation.  And  I  think  he  has  no  way- 
left  to  answer  but  that  which  has  been  taken  above. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  let  what 
infill  be  God's  last  end,  that,  he  must  have  a  real  and  proper 
pleasure  in  :  Whatever  be  the  proper  object  of  bis  will,  he  is 
gratified  in.  And  the  thing  is  either  grateful  to  him  in  itself; 
or  for  something  else  for  which  he  wills  it :  And  so  is  his 
further  end.  But  whatever  is  God's  last  end,  that  he  wills 
/or  its  own  sake  ;  as  grateful  to  him  in  itself;  or  which  is  the 
same  thing  ;  it  is  that  which  he  truly  delights  in  ;  or  in  which 
he  has  some  des^ree  of  true  and  proper  pleasure.  Otherwise 
we  must  deny  any  such  thing  as  will  in  God  with  respect  to 
any  thing  brought  to  pass  in  time  ;  and  so  must  deny  his  work 
of  creation,  or  any  work  of  his  providence  to  be  truly  volunta- 
ry. But  we  have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  God's 
works  in  creating  and  governing  the  world,  are  properly  the 
fruits  of  his  will,  as  of  his  understanding.  And  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  at  all.  as  wlwl  we  mean  by  acta  of  will  in  God  ; 
then  he  is  not  indifferent  whether  his  will  be  fulfilled  or  not. 
And  if  he  is  not  indifferent,  then  he  is  truly  gratified  and 
pleased  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will :  Or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  he  has  a  pleasure  in  it.  And  if  he  has  a  real  pleasure 
in  attaining  his  end,  then  the  attainment  of  it  belongs  to  his 
happiness.  That  in  which  God's  delight  or  pleasure  in  any 
measure  consists,  his  happiness  in  some  measure  consists. 
To  suppose  thai  God  has  pleasure  in  things,  that  are  brought 
to  pass  in  time,  only  figuratively  and  metrsphorically  ;  is  to 
suppose  that  he  exercises  will  about  these  things,  and  makes 
them  his  end  only  metaphorically. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  makes  God's  creatures  and  not  him- 
self, to  be  his  last  end,  is  a  doctrine  the  farthest  from  having 
a  favorable  aspect  on  God's  absolute  selfsufBcience  and  inde- 
pendence. It  far  less  agrees  therewith  than  the  doctrine 
against  which  this  is  objected.  For  we  must  conceive  of  the 
effit-ient  as  depending  on  his  ultimate  end.  He  depends  on 
this  end,  in  his  desires,  aims,  actions  and  pursuits  ;  so  that  he 
fails  in  all  his  desires,  actions  and  pursuits,  if  he   fails  of  his 
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end.— — Kov  if  God  himself  be  his  last  end*  4l«cn  in  fiis^ci 
pendcnce  on  his  cnd^  he  depends  on  nothing;  but  himself.  If 
all  thin$;s  be  of  him«  and  to  him ,  and  he  the  first  and  the  lastf 
this  shews  him  to  be  ull  in  all :  He  is  all  to  himself.  He 
goes  not  mit  of  him5«e1f  in  what  he  seeks ;  but  his  cleMrcs  mi 
imrsnits  as  they  on^^inate  from*  so  they  terminate  in  himsctf ; 
and  he  is  dependent  on  none  but  himsetfin  the  bep:inniag  or 
end  of  any  of  his  exercises  or  operations.  Dm  if  sot  Mm- 
'self,  but  the  creature,  be  his  last  end,  then  as  he  dependa  oa 
his  last  end,  he  is  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  cresttira. 

OnjECTiON  2.  Some  may  object,  that  to  suppose  tSiiC 
God  makes  himself  his  highest  and  last  end,  is  disUoinoraUe 
to  him  ;  as  it  in  eflPect  supimses,  that  God  docs  every  tfam; 
from  a  selfish  spirit.  Selfishness  is  looked  upon  as  mean  ud 
sordid  in  the  creature  !  Unbecomin'^  and  even  hateful  in  eod 
a  worm  of  the  dust  as  man.  We  sliould  look  upon  «  mm 
as  of  a  base  and  contemptible  character,  that  should  in  cTery 
thinp;  he  did,  be  governed  by  selfish  principles  ;  should  make 
his  private  interest  his  governing  aim  in  all  his  conduct  ia 
life.  How  far  then  should  we  be  from  attnbuting  any  such 
thing  to  the  Supreme  Hcing,  the  blessed  and  only  potentate! 
Does  it  not  become  us  to  ascribe  to  him,  the  most  noble  and 
generous  dispositions  ;  and  those  qualities  that  are  the  noMt 
remote  from  every  thing  that  is  private,  narrow  and  sordid? 

Answer  1.  Such  an  objection  must  arise  from  a  veryi^f- 
norant  or  inconsiderate  notion  of  the  vice  of  selfishness,  and. 
the  virtue  of  generosity.  If  by  selfishness  be  meant,  a  dkt 
position  in  any  beinr;  to  regard  himself;  this  is  no  otherwiM 
vicious  or  unbecoming,  than  as  one  is  less  than  a  multitude  9 
and  so  the  public  weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular 
interest.  Among  created  beings  one  single  person  must  be 
looked  upon  as  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  generaS- 
ty;  and  so  his  interest  as  of  little  importance  compared  with 
the  interest  of  the  whole  system  :  Therefore  in  them,  a  dis- 
position to  prefer  self,  as  if  it  were  more  than  all  is  exceeding 
vicious.  But  it  is  vicious  on  no  other  account,  than  as  it  is  a 
disposition  that  does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  things  ;  md 
that  which  is  indeed  the  greatest  good.     And  a  dispoutioi 
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fn  any  one  to  forego  his  own  interest  for  the  nke  of  others^  It 
no  further  excellent,  no  further  worthy  the  name  of  generiMi- 
ty  than  it  is  a  treating  things  according  to  their  true  value  ;  a 
prosecuting  something  most  worthy  to  be  prosecuted  ;  an  ex* 
pression  of  a  disposition  to  prefer  something  to  selfinterest^ 
that  is  indeed  preferable  in  itself.  But  if  God  be  indeed  ao 
great,  and  so  excellent,  that  all  other  beings  are  as  nothing  to 
him,  and  all  other  excellency  be  as  nothing  and  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity  in  comparison  oi  his  ;  and  God  be  omnia» 
cient,  and  infallible,  and  perfectly  knoi;^  that  he  is  infinitely 
the  most  valuable  being  ;  then  it  is  fit  that  his  heart  should 
be  agreeable  to  this,  which  is  indeed  the  true  nature  and  pro* 
portion  of  things,  and  agreeable  to  this  infallible  and  all  com- 
prehending understanding  which  he  has  of  them,  and  that 
perfectly  elear  light  in  which  he  views  them  ;  and  so  it  is 
^t  said  suitable  that  he  should  value  himself  infinitely  more 
than  his  creatures. 

2.  In  created  beings,  a  regard  to  selfinterest  may  prop* 
«rly  be  set  in  opposition   to  the  public  welfare  ;   because 
the  private  interest  of  one  person  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  public  good  ;   at  least  it  may  be  so  in  the  apprehension 
ef  that  person.    That,  which  this  person  looks  upon  as  his 
interest  may  interfere  with,  or  oppose  the  general  good. 
Hence  his  private  interest  may  be  regarded  and  pursued  in 
opposition  to  xbe  public.     But  this  cannot  be  with  respect  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  author  and  head  of  the  whole  system^ 
on  whom  all  absolutely  depend  ;    who  is  the  fountain  of 
being  and  good  to  the  whole.     It  is  more  absurd  to  suppose 
that  hi«  interest  should  be  oppodte  to  the  interest  of  the  «jnii" 
"Versal  system,  than  that  the  welfare  of  the  head,  heart,  and 
vitals  of  the  natural  body,  should  be  opposite  to  the  welfare 
of  the  body.     And  it  is  impossible  that  God,  who  is  omnia* 
dent,   should  apprehend  the  matter  thus,  viz.     his  inter- 
est, as  being  inconsistent  with  the  good  and  interest  of  the 
whole. 

3.^  God's  seeking  himself  in  the  creation  of  the  worli), 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  supposed,  is  so  far  from 
b€\ng  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  his  creatarea;  or  ipof- 
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possibility  of  being  so  ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of  re^j^rd  to  himself 
that  inclines  him  to  seek  the  good  of  his  creature.  It  Is  & 
regard  to  himself  that  dispones  him  to  diffuse  and  conima- 
nicate  himself.  It  is  such  a  delight  in  his  own  internal 
fulness  and  glory,  that  disi>o4es  him  to  an  abundant  effusion 
and  emanation  of  that  glory.  The  same  disposition^  that 
inclines  him  to  delight  in  hi3  glory,  causeft  him  to  delight 
in  the  exhibitions,  cxpicssions  and  communications  of  it. 
This  is  a  natural  conclusion.  If  there  were  any  person  o£ 
such  a  taste  and  dispr^sition  of  mind,  that  the  brightness  and 
light  of  the  sun  seemid  unlovely  to  him,  he  would  be  willing 
that  the  sun's  bri}?htiiess  and  light  should  be  retiuned  within 
itself:  But  they,  that  delight  in  it,  to  whom  it  appears 
lovely  and  glorious,  will  esteem  it  an  amiable  and  glorious 
thing  to  have  it  diffused  and  communicated  through  the 
world.  , 

Here  by  the  way  it  may  be  properly  considered,  whether 
some  writers  are  not  chargeable  with  inconsistence  iq  this 
respect,  viz.  that  whereas  they  speak  against  the  doctrine 
of  God's  making  himself  his  own  highest  and  last  end,  as 
though  this  were  an  ignoble  selfishness  in  God  ;  when  indeed 
he  only  is  fit  lo  be  made  the  highest  end,  by  himself  and 
all  other  beings;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  highest  Beings 
and  infinitely  greater  and  more  worthy  than  all  otherSi.M. 
Yet  with  regard  to  creatures  who  are  infinitely  less  worthy 
of  supreme  and  ultimate  regard,  they  (in  effect  at  least) 
suppose  that  they  necessarily  at  all  times  seek  their  own 
happiness,  and  make  it  their  ultimate  end  in  all.  even  their 
most  virtuous  actions  :  And  that  this  principle,  regulated  by 
wisdom  and  prudence,  as  leading  to  that  which  is  their  true 
and  highest  happiness  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue  and  every 
thing  that  is  morally  good  and  excellent  in  them. 

Objection  3.  To  what  has  been  supposed,  that  God 
makes  himself  his  end  in  this  way,  viz.  in  seeking  that  his 
glory  and  excellent  perfection  should  be  known,  esteemedi. 
loved  and  delighted  in  by  his  creatures,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  this  seems  unworthy  of  God.  It  is  considered  as  below 
a  truly  gieat  man,  to  be  much  influenced  in  his  conduct,  b^ 
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a  desire  of  popular  applause.  The  notice  and  admiration  of 
ai  gazing  multitude,  would  be  esteemed  but  a  low  end,  to  be 
sdmed  at  by  a  prince  or  philosopher,  in  any  great  and  noble 
enterprize.  How  much  more  is  it  unworthy  the  great  Cody 
to  perform  hia  magnificent  works,  e.  g.  the  creation  of  the 
vast  universe,  out  of  regard  to  the  notice  and  admiration  of 
worms  of  the  dust  :  That  the  displays  of  his  magnificence 
may  be  gazed  at,  and  applauded  by  tho^e  who  are  infinitely 
more  beneath  him,  than  the  meanest  rabble  are  beneath  the 
greatest  prince  or  philosopher. 

This  objection  is  specious.  It  hath  a  shew  of  argument : 
But  ft  will  appear  to  be  nothing  but  a  shew....if  we  con- 
sider, 

1 .  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  worthy  of  God,  to  regard  and 
value  what  is  excellent  and  valuable  in  itself,  and  so  to  take 
pleasure  in  its  existence. 

It  seems  not  liable  to  any  doubt,  that  there  could  be  noth- 
ing future,  or  no  future  existence  worthy  to  be  desired  op 
sought  by  God,  and  so  worthy  to  be  made  his  end,  if  no 
future  existence  was  valuable  and  worthy  to  be  brought  to 
effect.  If  when  the  world  was  not,  there  was  any  possible 
future  thing  fit  and  valuable  in  itself,  I  think  the  knowledge 
of  God's  glory,  and  the  esteem  and  love  of  it  must  be  so. 
Understanding  and  will  are  the  highest  kind  of  created  ex- 
istence. And  if  they  be  valuable,  it  must  be  in  their  ex- 
ercise. But  the  highest  and  most  excellent  kind  of  their 
exercise,  is  in  some  actual  knowledge  and  exercise  of  will. 
And  certainly  the  most  excellent  actual  knowledge  and 
will,  that  can  be  in  the  creature,  is  the  knowledge  and  the 
love  of  God.  And  the  most  true,  excellent  knowledge  of  God 
is  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  or  moral  excellence,  and  the 
most  excellent  exercise  of  the  will  consists  in  esteem  and 
love,  and  a  delight  in  his  glory.  If  any  created  existence  is 
in  itself  worthy  to  be,  or  any  thing  that  ever  was  future  is 
•worthy  of  existence,  such  a  communication  of  divine  fulness, 
such  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  divine  glory  is  wor- 
thy  of  existence.  But  if  nothing  that  ever  was  futures  was 
worthy  to  exist;  then  no  future  thing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed 
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at  by  God  in  creatin{>^  the  world.  And  if  nothing  was  worthy 
to  be  aimed  at  in  creation^  then  nothing  was  worthy  to  ba 
God's  end  in  creation. 

If  God*s  own  excellency  and  glory  is  worthy  to  be  higb* 
ly  valued  and  delighted  in  by  him,  then  the  value  and 
esteem  hereof  by  others,  is  worthy  to  be  regarded  by  him  } 
for  this  is  a  necessary  consequence.  To  make  this 
.plain,  let  it  be  considered  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  another.  If  we  highly  value  the  vir* 
tues  and  excellencies  of  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  we  do  lo^ 
we  shall  approve  of  and  like  others*  esteem  of  them  ;  and 
shall  disapprove  and  dislike  the  contempt  of  them.  If 
these  virtues  are  truly  valuable,  they  are  worthy  that  we 
should  thus  approve  others'  esteem,  and  disapproTe  thdr 
contempt  of  them.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  reaped 
to  any  beinc;'s  own  qualities  or  attributes.  If  he  highly  es- 
teems them,  and  greatly  delights  in  them,  he  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  love  to  see  esteem  of  them  in  others,  and  diK 
like  their  disesteem.  And  if  the  attributes  are  worthy  to  bo 
highly  esteemed  by  the  being  who  hath  them,  so  is  the 
esteem  of  them  in  others  worthy  to  be  proportionably  approv- 
ed and  regarded.  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether  !t 
be  unfit  that  God  should.be  displeased  with  contempt  of  him- 
self.  If  not,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  be  fit  and  suitable  that 
he  should  be  displeased  with  this,  there  is  the  same  reason 
that  he  should  be  pleased  with  the  proper  love,  esteem  and 
honor  of  himself. 

The  matter  may  be  also  cleared,  by  considering  what  it 
would  become  us  to  approve  and  value  with  respect  to 
any  public  society  we  belong  to,  e.  g.  our  nation  or  country. 
It  becomes  us  to  love  our  country,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
us  to  value  the  just  honor  of  our  country.  But  the  same  that 
it  becomes  us  to  value  and  desire  for  a  friend,  and  the  same 
that  it  becomes  us  to  desire  and  seek  for  the  community,  the. 
same  does  it  become  God  to  value  and  seek  for  himself;  i.  e. 
on  supposition  it  becomes  God  to  love  himself  as  well  as  it 
docs  men  to  love  a  friend  or  the  public  ;  which  1  think  has 
been  before  proved. 
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Here  are  two  things  that  ought  particularly  to  be  ad« 
terted  to.     1.  That  in  God,  the  love  of  himsell^  and   the 
love  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  as  in  mani 
because  God's  being,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all.     His  ex« 
xstence,  beincc  infinite,  must  be  equivalent  to  universal  exist- 
ence.     And  for  the  same    reason    that  public  affection  in 
the  creature  is  fit  «nd  beautiful,  God*s  regard  to  himself 
must  be  so  likewise.    2.  In  God,  the  love  of  what  is  fit  and 
decent,  tr  the  love  of  virtue,  cannot  be  a  distinct  thing  from 
the  love  of  himself.     Because  the  love  of  God  is  that  where- 
in all  virtue  and  holiness  does  primaiily  and  chiefly  consist^ 
and  God's  own  holiness  must  primarily  consist  in  the  love  of 
himself,  as  was  before  observed.  And  if  God's  holiness  consists 
in  love  to  himself,  then  it  will  imply  an  approbation  of,  and 
pleasedness  with  the  esteem  and  love  of  him  in  others ; 
for  a  being  that  loves  himself,  necessarily  loves   love  to 
himself.     If  holiness  in  God  consist  chiefly  in  love  to  him- 
self, holiness  in  the  creature  must  chiefly  consist  in  love  to 
him.     And  if  God  loves  holiness  in  iiimself,  he  must  love  it 
in  the  creature* 

Virtue,  by  such  of  the  late  philosophers  as  seem  to  be  in 
chief  repute,  is  placed  in  public  affection  or  general  benevo* 
lence.  And  if  the  essence  of  virtue  lies  primarilv  in  this^ 
th^n  the  love  of  virtue  itself  is  virtuous  no  otherwise  than  as 
it  is  implied  in,  or  arises  from  this  public  affection,  or  exten- 
sive benevolence  of  mind.  Because  if  a  man  truly  loves  the 
public,  he  necessarily  loves  love  to  the  public. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  if  universal  benev- 
olence in  the  highest  sense,  be  the  same  thing  with  benev- 
olence to  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  in  effect  universal  he- 
ingi  it  will  follow,  that  love  to  virtue  itself  is  no  otherwise 
virtuous,  than  as  it  is  implied  in  or  arises  from  love  to  the 
Divine  Being.  Consequently  God'h  own  love  to  virtue  is 
implied  in  love  to  himself;  and  is  virtuous  no  otlierwibe 
than  as  it  arises  from  love  to  himself.  So  that  God's  vir- 
tuous disposition,  appearing  in  love  to  holiness  in  tlie  crea- 
ture, is  to  be  resolved  into  the  same  thing  wiih  love  to  him- 
self.   And  consequently  whereinsoever  he  makes  virtut  his 
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cndi  he  makes  himself   his  end In  fine,  God,  being,  i 

it  were«  an  all  comprehending;  Ikiuf^,  all  his  moral  pei^ 
fectinns,  as  his  holiness,  jusiice«  irracc  and  benevolence  ue 
sfime  way  or  other  to  1>e  resolved  into  a  supreme  and  iiH 
finite  regard  to  himseir  ;  and  if  so  it  will  be  easy  to  auppoit 
that  it  becomes  him  to  make  himself  his  supreme  and  last 
end  in  his  works. 

I  would  here  observe  hy  the  way,  thai  if  any  insist  that  it 
becomes  God  to  love  and  take  (!cli^;ht  in  the  virtue  of  bb 
creatures  for  its  own  sake,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  Ion 
it  from  regard  to  himself,  and  that  it  supposeth  too  muck 
selfishness  to  supp<»bc  that  all  God's  delight  in  virtue  is  to  be 
resolved  into  delight  in  himself:  This  will  contradict  a 
former  objection  against  God's  taking  pleasure  in  communi- 
cations of  himself,  viz.  that  inasmuch  as  God  is  perfectly 
independent  and  selfsufiicient,  therctfore  all  his  happinetf 
and  pleasure  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself.  For  in 
the  present  objection  it  is  insisted  that  it  becomes  God  to 
have  some  pleasure,  love  or  delight  in  virtue  distinct  from 
his  delight  in  himself.  So  that  if  the  same  persons  make 
both  objections,  they  must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  upon,  as  to  God'i 
creatures  whose  esteem  and  love  he  seeks,  beiiv^  infinitely 
inferior  to  God  as  nothing  and  vanity  ;  I  would  observe  that 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  God  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  in 
itscir  is  fit  and  amiable,  even  in  those  that  are  infinite ly  be- 
low him.  If  there  be  infinite  gii\ce  and  condescension  in  it| 
yet  these  are  not  unworthy  of  God,  but  infinitely  to  his  honor 
and  glory. 

They  who  insist  that  God's  own  glory  was  not  an  ultimate 
end  (;f  his  creation  of  the  world  ;  but  that  all  that  he  had  any 
alii  mate  regard  to  was  the  happiness  oWiis  creatures  ;  and 
siij)posc  that  he  made  his  creatures,  and  not  himself,  his  last 
end,  do  it  under  a  color  of  exalting  and  magnifying  God's 
benevolence  and  love  to  his  creatures.. ..But  if  his  love  to 
Ihcm  be  so  great,  and  he  so  highly  values  them  as  to 
look  upon  them  worthy  to  be  his  end  in  all  his  great 
works  as  they  suppose  ;   lucy  are  not  consistent  with  them* 
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lelves,  in  supposing^  that  God  has  so  little  value  for  their 
love  and  esteem.  For  as  the  nature  of  love)  especially  great 
love,  causes  him  that  loves  to  value  the  esteem  of  the  per* 
son  beloved  ;  so  that  God  should  take  pleasure  in  the  crea* 
ture's  just  love  and  esteem  will  follow  both  from  God's  love 
to  himself  and  his  love  to  his  creatures.  If  he  esteem  and 
love  himself,  he  must  approve  of  esteem  and  love  to  him- 
self, and  disapprove  the  contrary.  And  if  he  loves  and  val« 
lies  the  creature,  he  must  value  and  take  delight  in  their 
mutual  love  and  esteem,  because  he  loves  not  because  he 
needs  them. 

3.  As  to  what  is  alleged  of  its  being  unworthy  of  great 
men  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  and  achievements  by 
a  regard  to  the  applause  of  the  populace  ;  I  would  observei 
ivhat  makes  their  applause  to  be  worthy  of  so  little  regard, 
is  their  ignorance,  giddiness  and  injustice.  The  applause 
of  the  multitude  very  frequently  is  not  founded  on  any  just ' 
view  and  understanding  of  things,  but  on  humor,  mistake, 
folly  and  unreasonable  affections.  Such  applause  is  truly 
worthy  to  be  disregarded-  But  it  is  not  beneath  a  man 
of  the  greatest  dignity  and  wisdom,  to  value  the  wise  and 
just  esteem  of  others,  however  inferior  to  him.  The  con- 
trary, instead  of  being  an  expression  of  greatness  of  mind, 
would  shew  an  haughty  and  mean  spirit.  It  is  such  an  es- 
teem in  his  creatures  only,  that  God  hath  any  regard  to  : 
For  it  is  such  an  esteem  only  that  is  fit  and  amiable  in 
itself. 

Objection  4.  To  suppose  that  God  makes  himself  his 
ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  derogates  from  the. 
freeness  of  his  goodness,  in  his  beneficence  to  his  creatures  ; 
and  from  their  obligations  to  gratitude  for  the  good  commu- 
nicated. For  if  God,  in  communicating  his  fulness,  makes 
himself,  and  not  the  creatures,  his  end  ;  then  what  good  he 
does,  he  does  for  himself,  and  not  for  them  ;  for  his  own  sake, 
and  not  their's. 

Answer.  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  affair  of  the  ema- 
nation of  the  divine  fulness,  are  not  properly  set  in  opposi- 
tion, or  made  the  opposite  parts  of  a  disjunction.     Nor  ought 
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God's  prionr  and  the  creature's  good  to  be  spoken  of  u  if 
they  were  proprr!)-  and  eniirely  distincti  as  they  are  in  the 
o()jtcMoii.     This  supposcth,  that  (aod*s  having  respect  to  hit 
glory,  and  the  coniniuni.atidn  of  ^riO<l  to  liis  creatures,  are 
thinv^s   alto)> ether  difTcrcnt :      Tiiat  God's  communicating 
his  fulness  for  himself,  and   his  c!oin$;  it  for  them,  are  things 
standing  in  a  proper  disjunction  and  opposition.      Where- 
as if  we  were  capable  of  having  more  full  and  perfect  idewi 
of  God  and  divine  things,  wliich  are  so  much   above  u% 
it  is  probitble  it  would  appear  very  clear  to  us,  that  the  nut- 
ter is  quite  otherwise  ;   and  ihat  these  things,  instead  of  sfH 
pearing  entirely  distinct,  are  implied  one  in  the  other.     Thst 
God,  in  seeking  his  g!ory,  therein  seeks  the  good  of  his  crta- 
tures.     Because  the  erianaiion  of  his  glory  (which  he  seeks 
and  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  himself  and  his  own  eternal 
glory)  implies  the  communicated  excellency  and  happiness 
of  his  creature.     And  that  in  communicating  his  fulness  for 
them,  he  does  it  for  himself.     Because  their  good,  which  he 
seeks,  is  so  much  in  union  and  coi;imuhion  with  himsel£ 
God  is  their  good.     Their  excellency  and  happiness  ia  noth* 
ing  but  the  emanation  and  expression  of  God's  glory.     Go& 
in  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself,  and  in 
seeking  himself,  i.  e.  him«clf  diffused  and  expressed,  (which 
he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  beauty  and  fulness) 
he  seeks  their  glory  and  happiness. 

This  will  the  better  appear,  if  we  consider  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  he  aimed  at  the  creature's  excellency  and 
happiness  in  his  creating  the  world  ;  viz.  the  degree  and 
manner  of  the  creature's  glory  and  happiness  during  the 
whole  of  the.  designed  eternal  duration  of  the  world,  he  was 
about  to  c);eate  ;.  which  is  in  greater  and  greater  nearness 
and  strictness  of  union  with  himself,  and  greater  and  greater 
communion  and  participation  with  him  in  his  own  glorr 
and  happiness,  in  constant  progression,  throughout  all  eter^ 
nity.  As  the  creature's  good  was  viewed  in  this  manner 
when  God  made  the  world  for  it,  viz.  with  respect  to  the 
whole  of  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  and  the  eternally  pro. 
gressive  union  and  communion  with  iiim  ;  so  the  creature 
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ihUst  be  viewed  as  in  infinite  strict  union  with  himself. 
In  this  view  ii  appears  that  God's  respect  to  the  creature 
in  the  whole,  unites  with  his  respect  to  himself.  Both  re- 
gards are  like  two  lines  which  seem  at  the  beginning  to  be 
separate,  but  aim  finally  to.  meet  in  one,  both  being  direct- 
ed to  the  same  centre.  ^And  as  to  the  good  of  the  crea- 
ture itself,  if  viewed  in  its  whole  duration,  and  infinite  pro- 
gression, it  must  be  viewed  as  infinite  ;  and  so  not  only  be- 
ing some  communication  of  God's  glory,  but  as  coming  near- 
er and  nearer  to  the  same  thing  in  its  infinite  fidness.  The 
nearer  any  thing  comes  to  infinite,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  an 
identity  with  God.  And  if  any  good,  as  viewed  by  God,  is  be- 
held as  infinite,  it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  thing  from 
God's  own  infinite  glory. 

The  apostle's  discourse  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  to  men, 

Eph.  v.  25,  to  the  end,  Jcads  us  thus   to  think  of  the  love  of 

^Christ  to  his  church,   as  coinciding  with  his  love  to  himself, 

by  virtue  of  the  strict  union  of  the  church  with   him.     Thus, 

"  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church, 

and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 

glorious  church.     So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives,  as  their 

own  bodies.     He  that  loveth  his  wife  lovcth  himself,  even  as 

the  Lord  the  church  ;  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his 

flesh,  and  of  his  bones." 

Now  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  manner 
of  God's  seeking  the  good  of  the  creatures,  or  in  his  dis- 
position to  communicate  of  his  own  fulness  to  them,  that  at 
all  derogates  from  the  excellence  of  it,  or  the  creature's  ob- 
ligation. 

God*s  disposition  to  communicate  good,  or  to  cause  his 
own  infinite  fulness  to  flow  forth,  is  not  the  less  properly 
called  God*s  goodness,  because  the  good  that  he  commu- 
nicates, is  something  of  himself;  a  communication  of  his 
own  glory,  and  what  he  delights  in  as  he'delighis  in  his  own 
glory.  The  creature  has  no  less  benefit  by  it  ;  neither  has 
such  a  disposition  less  of  a  direct  tendency  to  the  creature's 
benefit ;  or  ihe'less  of  a  tendency  to  love  to  the  creature, 
when  the  creature  comes  to  exist.  Nor  is  thi^sposiiion  in 
Vol.  VI.  H 
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God  to  communicate  of  and  diffuse  his  own  good*  the  less 
excellent,  because  it  is  implied  in  his  love  and  ref^ard  to 
himself.  For  his  love  to  himself  does  not  imply  it  any  others 
wise,  than  as  it  implies  a  love  to  whatever  is  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent. The  emanation  of  (iod's  t^lory,  is  in  itself  worthy 
and  excellent,  and  so  God  delights  in  it  ;  and  his  delight  in 
this  xcellent  thing,  is  implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  or  his 
own  Tulncss ;  because  that  \a  the  fountain,  and  so  the  sum 
and  crim prehension  of  every  thing  that  is  excellent.  And  the 
matter  standing  thn«<,  it  is  evident  that  these  things  cannot  de- 
rogate from  the  excellency  of  this  disposition  in  God,  to  ai 
emanation  of  his  .own  fulness,  or  communication  of  g^oodto 
the  creature. 

Nor  does  God's  inclination  to  communicate  good  in  thii 
manner,  i.  e.  from  rep^ard  to  himself,  or  delight  in  his  own 
f>Iory,  at  all  diminish  the  freeness  of  his  beneficence  in  tlus 
communicaii'^in.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  particularly 
in  what  ways  doing  good  to  others  from  selflove,  may  be  in- 
conbisient  with  the  freeness  of  beneficence.  And  I  conceiTC 
there  arc  only  these  two  ways  : 

1.  When  any  does  good  to  another  from  confined  self- 
love,  that  is  opposite  to  a  general  benevolence.  This  lund 
of  selflove  is  properly  called  selfis/meaa.  In  some  sense,  the 
most  benevolent,  generous  person  in  the  world,  seeks  his  own 
happiness  in  doing  good  to  others,  because  he  places  his 
happiness  in  their  good.  His  mind  is  so  enlarged  as  to  take 
Ihcm,  as  it  were,  into  himself.  Thus,  when  they  are  hap- 
py, he  feels  it,  he  partakes  with  them,  and  is  happy  in  their 
happiness.  This  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the 
freeness  of  beneficence,  that  on  the  contrary,  free  benevolence 
and  kindness  consists  in  it.  The  most  free  beneficence  that 
can  be  in  men,  is  doing  good,  not  from  a  confined  selfishness^ 
but  from  a  disposition  to  general  benevolence,  or  love  to  be- 
ings in  general. 

But  now,  wiih  respect  lo  the  Divine  Being,  there  is  m 
such  thing  as  such  confined  selfishness  in  him,  or  a  love  to  ' 
himself,  opposite    to    general  benevolence.     It  is  impossi- 
ble^ because  he   comprehends  all  entity,  and  all  excellence 
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10  his  own  essence.  The  first  Being*  the  eternal  and  infinite 
Being,  is  in  effect)  Being  in  general  ;  and  comprehends 
universal  existence,  as  was  observed  before.  God,  in  his 
benevolence  to  his  creatures,  cannot  have  lus  heart  enlarged 
in  such  a  ipanner  as  to  take  in  beings  that  he  finds,  who  are 
originally  out  of  himself,  distinct  and  independent.  This 
cannot  be  in  an  infinite  being,  who  exists  alone  from  eter- 
nity. But  he,  from  his  goodness,  as  it  were  enlarges  hinv 
self  in  a  more  excellent  and  divine  manner.  This  is  by 
communicating  and  diffusing  himself;  and  so  instead  of 
finding,  making  objects  of  his  benevolence  ;  not  by  taking 
into  himself  what  be  finds  distinbt  from  himself,  and  so 
partaking  of  their  good,  and  being  happy  in  them,  but  by 
Bowing  forth,  and  expressing  himself  in  them,  and  making 
them  to  partake  of  iiim,  and  rejoicing  in  himself  expressed 
iu  them,  and  communicated  to  them. 

2.  Another  thing,  in  doing  good  to  others  from  selflove, 
that  derogates  from  the  freeness  of  the  goodness,  is  doing 
good  to  others  from  dependence  on  them  for  the  good  we 
need  or  desire  ;  which  dependence  obliges.  So  that  in 
our  beneficence  we  are  not  selfmoved,  but  as  it  were  con- 
strained by  something  without  ourselves.  But  it  has  been 
particularly  shewn  already,  that  God's  making  himself  his  end> 
an  the  manner  that  lias  been  spoken  of,  argues  no  dependence, 
but  is  consistent  with  absolute  independence  and  sclfsuf- 
ficience. 

And  I  would  here  observe,  that  there  is  something  in 
that  disposition  in  God  to  communicate  goodness,  which 
shews  him  to  be  independent  and  selfmoved  in  it,  in  a 
manner  that  is  peculiar,  and  above  what  is  in  the  benefi- 
cence of  creatures.  Creatures,  even  the  most  gracious  of 
them,  are  not  so  independent  and  selfmoved  in  their  goodness, 
but  that  in  all  the  exercises  of  it,  they  are  excited  by  some 
object  that  they  find  ;  something  appearing  good,  or  in  some 
respect  worthy  of  regard,  presents  itself,  and  moves  their 
kindness.  But  God,  being  all  and  alone,  is  absolutely  self- 
moved.  The  exercises  of  his  communicative  disposition  are 
absolutely  from  within  himself^  not  finding  any  thing,  or  any 
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object  to  excite  them  or  draw  them  forth  ;  but  all  that  im  f^nod 
and  worthy  in  the  object,  and  the  veiy  hcin^  of  the  object, 
proceeding  from  the  overflowing;  of  his  fulness. 

These  thin;;s  shew  that  the  supposition  of  God's  making 
himself  his  last  end^  in  the  manner  spoken  of,  does  not  at  ali 
diminish  the  creature's  obii!i;ation  to  j^ratitudei  for  communi- 
cations of  good  it  receives.  For  if  it  lessen  its  oblii^ation,  it 
mii^i  be  on  one  of  the  followinj^  accou>its.  Either,  that  the 
creature  has  not  so  much  benefit  by  it,  or  that  the  dispositidh 
it  flows  from  is  not  proper  goodness,  not  having  so  direc*  a 
tendency  to  the  creature's  benefit,  or  that  the  disposition  is  not 
so  virtuous  and  exceHent  in  its  kind,  or  that  the  beneficence h 
not  bo  free.  But  it  has  been  obsei-ved  that  none  of  these  thingt 
take  place,  with  regard  to  that  disposition,  which  has  been 
suppgscd  to  have  excited  God  to  create  the  world. 

1  confess  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness  and  obscurity 
in  the  close  consideration  of  such  subjects,  and  a  great  imper- 
fection In  the  expressions  we  use  concerning  them,  arisiog 
unavoidably  from  the  infinite  sublimity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
incompichensihlcness  of  those  things  that  are  dinnc.  Hence 
revelation  is  the  surest  guide  in  these  matlcrp,  and  what  tbat 
ieachcs  shall  in  the  next  place  be  considered.  Nevertheless, the 
endeavors  used  to  discover  what  the  voice  of  reason  is,  so  Hi 
as  it  can  go,  may  serve  to  prepare  the  way,  by  obviating  cavils 
insisted  on  by  Ynany  ;  and  to  satisfy  us  that  what  the  Word  of 
God  says  of  the  matter,  is  not  unreasonable,  and  thus  prepare 
our  minds  for  a  more  full  acquiescence  in  the  instructions  it 
gives,  according  to  the  more  natural  and  genuine  sense  of 
words  and  expressions,  we  find  often  used  there  concerning 
this  subject. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Wherein  it  is  inquired^  zvhat  is  to  be  learned  from 
theho\y  Scriptures  cancerning  God's  la&t  End  Z7i 
the  Creation  of  the  JVorld. 


SECTION  I. 

The  scrijiturea  refireaenc  God  as  making  himself  /«>  own  last 

end  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 

IT  is  manifest,  that  the  scriptures  speak,  on  all  occa- 
sions, as  though  God  made  himself  his  end  in  all  his  works  ; 
and  as  though  the  same  being,  who  is  the  fii*st  cause  of  all 
things,  were  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all  things.  Thus  in 
Isa.  xliv.  6.  <^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  king  of  Israel,  and  his 
redeemer  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  am  the  iirst,  I  also  am  the  last, 
and  besides  me  there  is  no  God."  Chap,  xlviii.  12.  <'  I  am 
the  iirst,  and  I  am  the  last."  Rev.  i.  8.  ^^l  ahP  alpha  and 
omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  th#Lord,  which 
is,  and  w^s,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Verse  11. 
"lam  alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  the  last."  Verse  17. 
"I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  Chap.  xxi.  6.  «  And  he  said 
unto  me,  it  is  done«  I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end."  Chap.  xxii.  13.  "I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last." 

And  when  God  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  last  as  well  as 
the  first,  and  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginiilng,  what  is  meant 
(or  at  least  implied)  is,  that  as  he  is  the  first  efficient  cause 
and  fountain  from  whence  all  things  originate  ;  so  he  is  the 
last  final  cause  for  which  they  are  made  ;  the  final  term  to 
which  they  all  tend  in  their  uUimate  issue.     This  seems  to 
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be  the  most  naturdi  import  of  these  expressions  ;  and  is  coBr 
firmed  by  other  parallel  pasK;ij2;es  ;  us  Uom.  xi.  36.  «  For  of 
him,  and  throu);h  him,  and  to  him  arc  all  thini^s."  Col.  i.  16. 
*'  For  bv  him  were  all  things  created,  ihat  arc  in  heaven,  and 
tha'  are  in  earth,  lisiblc  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones 
or  dominions,  principalities  and  powers,  all  ihiny^s  were  cre- 
ated by  him,  and  for  him."  Il-jb.  ii.  lo.  (^  For  it  became 
him.  by  whom  are  all  thin^^s,  and  for  whom  are  all  things.** 
In  Prov.  xvi.  4.  It  is  said  expressly,  «'  The  Lord  hath  made 
all  things  for  himself." 

And  the  manner  is  observable,  in  which  God  is  said  to  be 
the  last,  to  whom,  and  for  whom  arc  all  things.  It  is  evideat- 
ly  spoken  of  as  a  meet  and  suitable  things,  a  branch  of  his  glo- 
ry ;  a  meet  prero$^ative  of  the  (i:;'eat,  infinite  and  eternal  be- 
ing ;  a  thing  becoming  the  dignity  of  him  who  is  infioitely 
above  all  o'her  beings ;  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  by 
whom  they  consist,  and  in  comparison  with  whom,  all  other 
tlungs  arc  as  nothing. 


SECTION  II. 

Wherein  so^  figdlionB  are  advanced  concerning  a  just  tnethod 
of  arguing  in  this  affair y  from  ivhat  we  find  in  holy  Scrifir 
turea, 

WE  have  seen  that  the  scriptures  speak  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  as  being  for  God,  as  its  end.  What  remains 
therefore  to  be  inquired  into,  is,  which  way  do  the  scriptures 
refircscnt  God  as  making  himisclfJds  end  ? 

It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  make  his  existence  or  be- 
ing the  end  of  the  creation  ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  do  sq 
^vilhout  great  absurdity.  His  being  and  existence  cannot  be 
conceived  of  hut  as  prior  (o  any  of  God's  acts  or  designs ; 
Ihey  must  be  presupposed  as  the  ground  of  them.  Thercr 
fore  it  cannot  be  in  this  way  that  God  makes  himself  the  en^ 
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of  his  creating  the  world.  He  caVinot  create  the  world  to  the 
end  that  he  may  have  existence  ;  or  may  have  such  attributes 
and  perfections,  and  such  an  essence.  Nor  do  the  scriptures 
give  the  least  intimation  of  any  such  ihinff.  Therefore,  what 
divine  effect,  or  what  is  it  in  relation  to  God,  that  is  the  thing 
which  the  scripture  teacheth  us  to  be  the  end  he  aimed  at  in 
his  works  of  creation,  in  designing  of  which,  he  makes  himself 
his  end  ? 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  scripture  doc- 
trine, and  drawing  just  inferences  from  what  we  find  said  in 
the  word  of  God  relative  to  this  matter ;  so  to  open  the  way 
to  a  true  and  definitive  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  I  would 
lay  down  the  following  positions. 

Position  1.  That  which  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  God's 
ultimate  end  in  his  works  of  providence  in  general,  we  may 

justly  suppose  to  be  his  last  end  in  the  work  of  creation 

This  appears  from  what  was  observed  before  (under  the  fifth 
particular  of  the  introduction)  which  I  need  not  now   repeat. 

Position  2.  When  any  thing  appears  by  the  scripture  to 
be  the  last  end  of  some  of  the  works  of  God,  which  thing  ap- 
pears in  fact,  to  be  the  result,  not  only  of  this  work,  but  of 
God's  works  in  general ;  and  although  it  be  not  mentioned  as 
the  end  of  those  works,  but  only  of  some  of  them,  yet  being 
actually  the  result  of  other  works  as  well  as  that,  and  nothing 
appears  peculiar,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  renders  it  a 
fit,  and  beautiful  and  valuable  result  of  those  particular  works, 
more  than  of  the  rest ;  but  it  appears  with  equal  reason  de- 
sirable and  valuable  in  the  case  of  all  works,  of  which  it  is 
spoken  in  the  word  of  God  as  (and  seen  in  f^ct  to  be)  the  ef- 
fect ;  we  may  justly  ipfer,  that'  thing  to  be  the  last  end  of 
those  oUier  works  also.  For  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  on  ac- 
count of  tli/e  valaableness  of  the  effect,  that  it  is  made  the  end 
of  those  works  which  it  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  end  ; 
and  this  effect,  by  the  supposition,  being  equally,  and  in  like 
inanner  the  result  of  the  work,  and  of  the  same  value,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  woik,  of 
which  it  is  naturally  the  consequence,  in  one  case  as  well  as 
in  another. 
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Position  :>.  The  ultirtiatc  cud  of  God's  creating  die 
worldi  beinjt  also  (lis  was  before  observed)  Ihclast  end  of  tU 
Clod's  workn  of  provide ndfc,  and  that  in  the  hij^heal  sense,  and 
bcinp:  a!)Dvc  idl  other  thini^s  important,  we  may  well  presume 
that  this  end  will  be  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  word  of  God,  in 
the  arccunt  it  j^ivcs  of  God's  desi:?;ns  and  ends  in  his  works 
of  providLnce....and  therefore,  if  there  be  any  particular  thin^, 
thu:  we  find  more  frcqneniiy  mentioned  in  scripture  as  God'i 
ultimate  aim  in  hi^  woiks  of  providence,  than  any  thing  else, 
this  is  a  presumption  that  tl.is  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
end  of  God's  works  in  general,  and  so  the  end  of  the  work  of 
creation. 

PosiTio:?  4.  That  which  appears  from  the  word  of  God 
to  be  his  last  end  with  respect  to  the  moral  worlds  or  God's 
last  end  in  the  creation  and  disposal  of  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  system,  and  in  tl^e  moral  government  of  the  worlds  that 
is  God's  last  end  in  the  work  of  creation  in  general.  Because 
it  is  evident,  from  the  con  ititulion  of  the  world  itself,  as  well 
as  from  the  word  of  God*  that  the  moral  part  is  the  end  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  creation.  The  inanimate  unintelligent  part  is 
made  for  the  rational  as  nuich  as  a  house  is  prepared  for  the 
inhabitant.  And  it  is  evident  also  from  reason  and  the  word 
of  God,  that  it  is  with  rcj;ard  to  what  is  moral  in  th^m^or  for 
the  sake  of  some  mora!  Jj^ood  in  them,  that  moral  agents  are 
made  and  the  world  made  for  them.  But  it  is  further  evident 
that  whatsoever  is  the  last  end  of  that  part  of  creation  that  it 
the  end  of  all  the  rest,  and  for  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  made,  must  be  the  last  end  of  the  whole.  If  all  the  oth- 
er parts  of  a  watch  are  made  for  the  hand  of  the  watch,  to 
move  that  aright,  and  for  a  due  and  proper  regulation  of  that* 
then  it  will  follow,  that  the  last  end  of  the  hand,  is  the  last  end 
of  the  whole  machine. 

Position  5.  ThaN  which  appears  from  the  scripture  to 
be  God's  last  end  in  the  chief  work  or  works  of  his  providence, 
we  may  well  determine  is  God's  last  end  in  creating  the 
world.  For  as  was  observed,  we  may  justly  infer  the  end  of 
a  thing  from  the  use  of  it.  We  may  justly  infer  the  end  of 
a  clock,  a  chariot,  a  ship,  or  water  engine  from  the  main  uaip 
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Id  which  it  is  applied.  But  God*s  providence  is  his  Use  of  the 
UroHd  he  has  made.  And  if  there  be  any  work  or  works  of 
providence  that  are  evidently  God's  main  work  or  works^ 
herein  appears  and  consists  the  main  use  that  God  makes  o£ 
the  c^eatioti....Fr6m  these  two  last  positions  we  may  infer  the 
next,  viz. 

Position  6.  W^iatevcr  appears  by  the  scriptures  to  be 
God's  last  end  in  hl§  main  work  or  works  of  providence  to- 
wards the  hioral  world,  that  we  justly  infer  to  be  the  last  end 
of  the  crefttfon  of  the  world.  Because  as  was  just  now  obsert- 
ed,  the  moral  world  is  the  chief  part  of  the  creation  and  the 
^nd  of  tlie  rest ;  and  God's  last  end  in  creating  that  part  of 
the  ivorld,  mUst  be  h\s  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  whole. 
And  it  appears  bjr  the  last  position,  that  the  end  of  God's 
main  work  or  Works  of  providence  towards  them,  or  the  main 
u6e  he  put^  them  to,  shews  the  last  end  for  which  he  has 
tnadie  them  ;  and  consequently  the  main  end  for  which  he  has 
made  the  whole  world. 

Position  ^.  That  which  divine  revelation  shews  to  be 
God's  last  end  mih  respect  to  that  part  of  the  moral  world 
"^hich  are  good,  or  which  are  according  to  his  mind,  or  such 
as  he  would  have  them  be  ;  I  say  that  which  is  God's  last 
end  with  respect  to  these  (i.  e.  his  last  end  in  their  being,  and 
in  their  being  good)  this  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  last  end 
of  God's  creating  tHe  world.  For  it  has  been  already  shewn 
that  God's  last  end  in  the  moral  part  of  creation  must  be  the 
end  of  the  whole.  But  his  end  in  that  part  of  the  moral  world 
that  are  good,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made 
the  moral  world  in  general.  For  therein  consists  the  good- 
ness of  a  thing,  viz.  in  its  fitness  to  answer  its  end  :  Or  at  least 
this  must  be  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  that  thing. 
For  goodness  in  his  eyes  is  its  agreeableness  to  his  mind. 
But  an  agreeableness  to  his  mind  in  what  he  makes  for  some 
end  or  use,  ihust  b^  an  agreeableness  or  fitness  to  that  end. 
For  his  end  in  this  case  is  his  mind.  That  which  he  chiefly 
sums  at  in  that  thing,  is  chiefly  his  mind  with  respect  to  that 
thing.  And  therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents,  who  are 
fitted  for  the  end  fot  %yhich  God  has  made  morSd  agents :  At 
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they  arc  good  machineii  instruments  and  utensils  that  arc  fit* 
ted  to  the  end  they  are  desi^^ned  for.  And  consequently  that 
tvhich  is  tlie  chief  end  to  which  in  being  good  they  arc  fitted 
•  that  is  the  chief  end  of  utensils.  So  that  which  is  the  chief 
end  to  which  good  created  moral  agents  in  being  good  are 
fitted*  this  is  the  chief  end  of  moral  agents,  or  the  moral  part 
of  <  he  creation  ;  and  consequently  of  the  creation  in  general. 

Position  8.  That,  which  the  word  of  God  requires  the 
intelligent  and  moral  part  of  the  world  to  seek  as  their  main 
end,  or  to  have  respect  to  in  that  they  do,  and  regulate  all 
their  conduct  by,  as  their  ultimate  and  highest  endy  that  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made 
them  ;  and  consequently,  by  position  fourth,  the  last  end  for 
which  he  has  made  the  whole  world.  A  main  difference  be- 
tween the  intelligent  and  moral  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  are  capable  of  knowing  thdr 
creator,  and  the  end  for  which  he  made  them,  and  capable  of 
actively  complying  with  his  design  in  their  creation  and  pro* 
moting  it ;  while  other  creatures  cannot  promote  the  design 
of  their  creation,  only  passively  and  eventually.  And  seeing 
they  are  capable  of  knowing  the  end  for  which  their  author  has 
made  them,  it  is  doubtless  their  duty  to  fall  in  with  it.  Their 
wills  ought  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the  creator  in  this  res- 
pect, in  mainly  seeking  the  same  as  their  last  end  which  God 
mainly  seeks  as  their  last  end.  This  must  be  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  reason  with  respect  to  them.  And  we  must  suppose 
that  God's  revealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nature  agree  ;  and  that 
his  will,  as  a  lawgiver,  must  agree  with  his  will  as  a  creator. 
Therefore  we  justly  infer,  that  the  same  thing  which  God*s 
revealed  law  requires  intelligent  creatures  to  seek  as  thmr 
last  and  greatest  end,  that  God  their  creator  has  made  their 
last  end,  and  so  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Position  9.  We  may  well  suppose  that  what  seems  in 
holy  scripture  from  time  to  time  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  main 
end  of  the  goodness  of  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  so 
that  the  respect  and  relation  their  virtue  or  goodness  has  te 
that  end,  is  what  chiefly  makes  it  valuable  and  desirable  ;  I 
say,  we  may  well  suppose  that  to  be  the  thing  which  is  God*a 
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last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  moral  world  ;  and  so  by  posi- 
tion fourth,  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  end  of  the  goodness 
of  a  thing,  is  the  end  of  the  thing.  Herein,vit  was  observed 
before,  must  consist  the  goodness  or  valuableness  of  any  thing 
in  the  eyes  of  him  that  made  it  for  his  use,  vis.  its  being  good 
for  that  use^  or  good  with  respect  to  the  end  for  which  he 
made  it. 

Position  10.  That  which  persons  who  are  described  in 
scripture  as  approved  saints,  and  set  forth  as  examples  of  pie- 
ty, sought  as  their  last  and  highest  end  in  the  things  which 
they  did,  and  which  are  mentioned  as  parts  of  their  holy  con- 
versation, or  instances  of  their  good   and  approved  behav- 
ior ;  that  we  must  suppose,  was  what  they  ought  to  seek  as 
their  last  end ;  and  consequently  by  the  preceding  position 
was  the  same  with  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Position  1 1 .  That  which  appears  by  the  word  of  Qod  to 
be  that  end  or  event,  in  the  desire  of  which,  the  souh  of  the 
good  parts  of  the  moral  world,  especially  of  the  best,  and  in 
their  best  frames,  do  most  naturally  and  directly  exercise  their 
goodness  in,  and  in  expressing  of  their  desire  of  this  event  or 
end,  they  do  most  properly  and  directly  express  their  respect 
.  to  God  ;  we  may,  I  say,  well  suppose,  that  event  or  end  to  be 
the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  a  spirit  of  piety  and  goodness, 
and  God *s  chief  end  ;n  making  the  moral  world,  and  so  the 
whole  world.     For  doubtless  the  most  direct  and  natural  de- 
sire and  tendency  of  a  spirit  of  true  goodness  in  the  good  and 
best  part  of  the   moral  world  is  to  the  chief  end  of  goodness, 
and  so  the  chief  end  of  the  creation  of  the  moral  world.     And 
in  what  else  can  the  spirit  of  true  respect  and  friendship  to 
God  be  expressed  by  way  of  desire,  than  desires  of  the  same 
end,  which  God  himself  chiefly  and   ultimately  desires  and 
seeks  in  making  them  and  all  other  things. 

Position  12.  Since  the  holy  scriptures  teach  us  that  Je- 
sus Christ  is  the  head  of  the  moral  world,  and  especially  of  all 
the  good  part  of  it ;  the  chief  of  God's  servants,  appointed  to 
be  the  head  of  hb  saints  and  angels,  and  set  forth  as  the  chief 
and  most  perfect  pattern  and  example  of  goodness  ;  we  may 
well  suppose  by  the  foregoing  positions,  that  what  he  sought 
as  his  last  end,  was  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  worldt 
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SECTION  III. 

Particular  textM  qf  Scripture^  that  ahevf  that  GfxPa  glory  U  as 

ultimate  End  qf  the  Creation, 

WHAT  God  says  in  Isa.  xlviii.  11,  naturally  leads  ut 
to  suppose,  that  the  way  in  which  God  makes  himself  his  cod 
in  bis  work  or  works  which  he  does  for  his  own  sake^  is  im 
making  his  glory  his  end.  <^  For  my  own  sakcy  even  for  my 
own  sake  will  I  do  it.  For  how  should  my  name  be  poHut- 
ed  ;  and  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another."  Which  is  at 
much  as  to  say,  I  will  obtain  my  end,  I  will  not  forego  my 
glory  :  Another  shall  not  take  this  prize  from  me.  It  is  pret** 
ty  evident  here,  that  God's  name  and  his  glory,  which  seems 
to  intend  the  same  thing  (as  shall  be  observed  more  pardcv- 
larly  afterwards)  are  spoken  of  as  his  last  end  in  the  great 
work  mentioned,  not  as  an  inferior,  subordinate  end,  subservi- 
ent to  the  interest  of  others.  The  words  are  emphaticaL 
The  emphasis  and  repetition  constrain  us  to  understand  that 
what  God  does,  is  ultimately  for  his  own  sake :  «  For  my  owt  * 
sake^  even  for  my  own  sake  will  I  do  it." 

So  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  naturally 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  way  in  which  allHhings  are  td 
God,  is  in  being  for  his  glory.  «  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  things  ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever 
and  ever.  Amen."  In  the  preceding  context,  the  aposttoi 
observes  the  marvellous  disposals  of  divine  wisdom,  for  caus- 
ing all  things  to  be  to  him  in  their  final  issue  and  result,  as 
they  are  from  him  at  first,  and  governed  by  him.  His  dis-^ 
course  shews  how  God  contrived  and  brought  this  to  pass  ill 
his  disposition  of  things,  viz.  by  setting  up  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  ihe  world  ;  leaving  the  Jews,  and  calling  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  in  what  he  would  hereafter  do  in  bringing  in  the 
Jews  with  the  fulness  of  ihe  Gentiles  ;  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  these  wonderful  works,  so  as  greatly  to  shew  his  jus- 
tice and  his  goodness,  magnify  his  grace;  and  manifest  the 
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aoveretgniy  and  freeness  of  it,  and  the  absolute  dependence 
pf  all  on  hiin...^nd  then  in  the  four  last  verses,  breakf 
out  into  a  most  pathetic,  rapturous  escclamation,  expressing 
his  great  admiration  of  the  depth  of  divine  wisdom  in  thestep9 
he  takes  for  the  attaining  his  end,  and  causing  all  things  to 
be  to  him  ;  and  finally,  he  expresses  a  joyful  consent  to  God'a 
excellent  design  in  all  to  glorify  himself,  in  saying,  '<  to  him 
be  glory  forever  ;"  as  much  as  to  say,  as  all  things  are  sq 
wonderfully  ordered  for  his  glory,  so  let  him  have  the  glory 
of  all,  forevermore. 

2.  The  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  holy  scripture  as  the 
last  end  for  which  that  part  of  the  moral  world  that  are  goo<) 
were  made*  Thus  in  Isaiah  xliii.  6,  7.  «  I  will  say  to  the 
North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back....Bring  my 
sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  oi  the 
earth,  even  every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name  ;  for  I 
have  created  him  (or  my  glory,  I  have  formed  him,  yea,  I 
have  made  him."  Isaiah  Ix.  31.  <<  Thy  people  also  shall 
be  all  righteous.  They  shall  inheHt  the  land  forever  ;  the 
branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may 
be  glorified.'*  Chap.  Ixi.  3.  <<  That  they  may  be  called  trees 
of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  t/mi  he  might  be 
glorified,** 

In  these  places  we  see  that  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of 
as  the  end  of  God's  saints,  the  end  for  which  he  makes 
them,  i.  e.  either  gives  them  being,  or  gives  them  a  being 
as  saints,  or  both.  It  is  said  that  God  has  made  and  form- 
ed them  to  be  hb  sons  and  daughters,  /or  hia  ovm  glory ; 
that  they  are  trees  of  his  planting,  the  work  of  his  hands^ 
as  trees  of  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  glorified.  And 
if  we  consider  the  words,  especially  as  taken  with  the  con- 
text in  each  of  the  places,  it  will  appear  quite  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  God's  glory  is  here  spoken  of  only  as  an 
end  inferior  and .  subordinate  to  the  happiness  of  God's 
people  ;  or  as  a  prediction  that  God  would  create,  form  and 
plant  them  that  he  might  be  glorified,  that  so  God's  people 
might  be  happy.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  take  the  places 
with  the  context)  they  will  appear  rather  as  promises  of 
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making;;  God's  people  happy,  that   God   therein   might  be 
glorified.     So  is  that  in  chapter  xliii.  as  we  shall  see  plainly^ 
if  wc  take  the  whole  that  is  said  from  the  beginning^  of  the 
chapter.     It  is  wholly  a  promise  of  a  future^  g>eat,  and  won* 
dertul  work  of  God's  powtr  and  grace,  delivering  his  people 
from  all  misery,   and  making  them  exceeding  huppy ;  and 
then  the  end  o^'ull,  or  the  sum  of  God's  design  in  alUis  de- 
clared to  he  God's  own  glory.     ^<  I  have  redeemed  theey  I 
huve  called  thee  by  thy  i  ame,  thou  art  n^ine.     1  will  be  with 
thee.     When  thou  walkrsi  through  the  .fire,  thou   shah  not 
be  burnt,  nor  the  flame   kindle  upon  thee. ...thou  art  precious 
and  honorable  in   my  sight.     I  will  give  men  for  theOf  and 
people  for  thy  life.     Fear  not,   I  um  with  thee.     I  will  bring 
my  sonb  from  far,   and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
cartli  ;  every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name,ybr  I  hcfvc  crtg.t' 
ed  turn  for  my  glory*' 

So  it  plainly  is,  chapter  Ix.  21.     The  whole  chapter  is 
made  up  of  nothing  but  promises  of  future,  exceeding  happi* 
ness  to  God's  church.     But  for  brevity's  sake,  let  us  take.on- 
ly  the  two  preceding  verses.     *'  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give 
light  unto  thee  ;   but  the  Lord  shall   be  unto  thee    an   ever- 
lasting  light,   and   thy    God   thy   glory.      Thy    sun  shall  do 
more   go  down,    neither  shall   thy   moon  withdraw   itself; 
for   the    Lord   shall  be   thine    everlasting   light ;     and  the 
days  of  thy   mourning  shall   be   ended.      Thy  people   also 
shall   be   all  righteous  ;  they  shall  inherit  the  land   forever} 
the  branch  of  my  planimg,  the  work  of  my  hands,"  and  then 
the  end  of  all  is  added,  "  that  I  might  be  glorified.'*     All  the 
preceding  promises  are   plainly   mentioned  as  so  many  parts 
or  consiiiutnts  of  the  great  and  exceeding  happiness  of  God's 
people  ;   and  God's  glory  is  mentioned  rather  as  God's  eody 
or  the  sum  of  his  design  in    this  happiness,  than  this  happi- 
ness as  the  end  of  this  glory.  ^Just  in  like  manner  is  -the 
promise   in  the  third  verse  of  the  next  chapter.     ''To  ap- 
point to  ^hem  that  mourn  in   Zion,  to  give   to  them  beauty 
for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of    praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness,  that  they  might  be  called  trees  of 
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righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glori" 
JiedJ*  The  work  of  God  promised  to  be  effected,  is  plainly 
an  accomplishment  of  the  joy,  gladness  and  happiness  of 
God's  people,  instead  of  their  mourning  and  sorrow  ;  and  the 
end  in  which  the  work  issues,  or  that  in  which  God's  design 
in  this  work  is  obtained  and  summed  up,  is  his  glory.  This 
proves  by  the  seventh  position,  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of 
the  creation. 

The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Jer.  xiii.  11.  "  For 
as  a  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  t« 
cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  the  whole 
house  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord  ;  that  they  might  be  unto  me 
for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  ^/ory, 
but  they  would  not  hear."  That  is,  God  sought  to  make  them 
to  be  his  own  holy  people  ;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses,  it,  his 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  ;  that  so  they  might 
be  a  glory  to  him,  as  girdles  were  used  in  those  days  for  or- 
nament and  beauty,  and  as  badges  of  dignity  and  honor.* 
Which  is  agreeable  to  the  places  observed  before,  that  speak 
ofthe  church  as  the  glory  of  Christ. 

Now  when  God  speaks  of  himself,  as  seeking  a  peculiar 
and  holy  people  for  himself,  to  be  for  his  glory  and  honor,  as 
a  man  that  seeks  an  ornament  and  badge  of  honor  for  his 
glory,  it  is  not  natural  to  understand  it  merely  of  a  subordi- 
nate end,  as  though  God  had  no  respect  to  himself  in  it,  but 
only  the  good  of  others.  If  so,  the  comparison  would  not  be 
natural ;  for  men  are  commonly  wont  to  seek  their  own  glory 
and  honor  in  adorning  themselves,  and  dignifying  themselves 
with  badges  of  honor,  out  of  respect  to  themselves. 

The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  taught,  Eph.  xliv.  23. 
"  Having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children,  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  unto  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  to  the  praise  pf  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

The  same  may  be  argued  from  Isaiah  xliv.  23.  '•  For  the 
Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  he  hath  glorified  himself  in  Is- 
rael."    And  chapter  xlix.  3.    «  Thou  art  my  servant  Jacob, 

*  See  verse  9,  and  also  Isaiah  ill.  24,  xxi.i.  21,  and  xxiii.  10,  2  Sam.  xviii. 
II,    Exod.  xxviit.  8, 
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in  whom  I  irill  be  glorified.'*  John  xvii.  10.  ^  And  Idl  taM 
are  thine,  and  ihinc  arc  minei  and  I  am  glorified  in  then.  * 
2  Thess.  i.  10.  «<  When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  bh 
sainis."  Verse  xi.  12.  ^^  Wherefore  also  we  pray  always 
for  3roii,  that  our  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  his  callinf^y 
anti  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness*  and  the  worii 
of  fui'h  Dvith  power  ;  that  the  name  of  our  I^rd  Jesnt  ma^ 
be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye  in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 

3.  The  scripture  speaks  from  time  to  time,  of  God's  glo- 
ry, as  though  it  were  his  ultimate  end  of  the  goodness  of  the 
morul  pnrt  of  the  creation  ;  and  that  end*  in  a  respect  and  re- 
lation to  which  chiefly  it  is,  that  the  \alue  or  worth  of  their 
virtue  consists.     As  in  Phil.  i.  10,  11.  <»  That  ye  may  approve 
things  that  are  excellent,  that  ye  may  be  sincere,  and  without 
offence  till  the  day  of  Chrbt :    Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  glory  and 
praise  of  God.*'    Here  the  apostle  shews  how  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  in  them  are  valuable  and  how  they  answer  their 
end,  viz.  in  being  <<  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God.*'    John  xv.  8.  »<  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  yc 
bear  much  fruit."     Signifying  that  by  this  means  it  is,  that 
the  great  end  of  religion  is  to  be  answered.     And  in  1  Petef 
iv.  11,  the  apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  regulate  all  their 
religious  performances,  with  reference  to  that  one  end,    « If 
any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God.     If  any 
man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giT^ 
eth,  that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified  ;  to  whom  be 
praise  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen."     And  from 
time  to  time,  embracing  and  practising  true  religion,  and  re- 
penting of  sin,  and  turning  to  holiness,  is  expressed  by  glo- 
rifying God,  as  though  that  were  the  sum  and  end  of  the 
whole  matter.     Rev.   xi.  13.    «  And  in  the  earthquake  were 
slain  of  men  seven  thousand  ;  and  the  remnant  were  affright- 
ed, and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven."    So,  Rev.  xi?.  6, 
7.    «  And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaveO, 
having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth  ;..•  .saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  fear  God,  atid  give 
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glory  to  him."  As  though  this  were  the  sum  and  end  of  that 
wrtue  and  religion,  which  was  the  grand  design  of  preaching 
the  gospel  every  where  through  the  world.  Rev.  xvi.  9. 
"And  repented  not,  to  give  him  glory.'*  Which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  they  did  not  forsake  their  sins  and  turn  to 
true  religion,  that  God  might  receive  that  which  is  the  great 
cfnd  he  seeks,  in  the  religion  he  requires  of  men.  See  to  the 
same  purpose,  Psalm.xxii.  S1....23,  Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  xxiv.  15,xxv. 
3,  Jer.  xiii.  15,  16,  Dan.  v.  23,  Rom.  xv.  5,  6. 

And  as  the  exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue  in  Christ- 
ians is  summarily  expressed  by  their  glorifying  God  ;  so 
when  the  good  influence  of  this  on  others,  as  bringing  them 
by  the  example  to  turn  to  the  ways  and  practice  of  true  good- 
ness, is  spoken  of,  it  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  Matth. 
V.  16.  M  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  see- 
ing your  good  works,  nvay  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  1  Pet.  ii.  12.  "  Having  your  conversation  honest 
among  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  speak  evil  against  you 
as  evil  doers,  they  m^  by  your  good  works  which  they  be- 
hold, glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation." 

That  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodness,  or  righteous- 
ness is  answered  in  God*s  glory  being  attaiited,  is  supposed 
in  the  objection  which  the  apostle  makes,  or  supposes  some 
will  make,  in  Rom.  iii.  7.  "  For  if  the  truth  of  God  hath 
more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  am  I 
judged  as  a  sinner  ?"  i.  e.  Seeing  the  great  end  of  righteous- 
ness is  answered  by  my  sin,  in  God's  being  glorified,  why  is 
my  sin  condemned  and  punished  ;  and  why  is  not  my  vice 
equivalent  to  virtue  ? 

And  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  that  wherein  con- 
sists the  value  and  end  of  pariicular  graces  ;  as  of  faith,  Rom. 
iv.  20.  «  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through 
unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God."  Phil, 
ii.  11.  «<  That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Of  repentance.  Josh, 
vi.  19.  "  Give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
and  make  confession  unto  him."  Of  charity,  2  Cor.  viii.  19. 
«  With  this  grace,  which  is  administered  by  us,  to  the  glory 
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of  the  same  Lord,  and  declaration  of  your  ready  miiKL'^ 
Thanksgiving  and  praise,  Luke  vii.  18.  "There  are  not 
found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger." 
Psalm  1.  2S.  «<  Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me,  and  to 
him  that  ordereth  his  convervation  aright,  will  I  shew  the 
iiialvation  of  God.**  Concerning  which  last  place  it  may  be  ob* 
served,  God  here  seems  to  say  this  to  such  as  abounded  in 
thtir  sacrifices  and  outward  ceremonies  of  religion,  as  taking 
it  for  granted,  and  as  what  they  knew  already,  and  supposed 
in  their  religious  performances,  that  the  end  of  all  religion 
was  to  glorify  God.  They  supposed  they  did  this  in  the  best 
manner,  in  offering  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  (see  the  precede 
ing  part  of  the  psalm.)  But  here  God  corrects  this  mistake} 
und  informs  that  this  grand  end  of  religion  is  not  attained  this 
way,  but  in  offering  the  more  spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise  and 
a.  holy  conversation. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  vL  30,  are  wor* 
thy  of  particular  notice.  "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price  ;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and 
in  your  spirit,  which  are  his."  Here  not  only  is  glorifying 
God  spoken  of,  as  what  summarily  comprehends  the  end  of 
that  religion  and-service  of  God,  which  is  the  end  of  Christ's 
redeeming  us ';  but  here  I  would  further  remark  .this,  that 
the  apostle  in  this  place  urges,  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
our  own,  but  bought  for  God,  that  we  might  be  his ;  therefiore 
we  ought  not  to  act  as  if  we  were  our  own,  but  as  God's  ; 
and  should  not  use  the  members  of  our  bodies,  or  faculties  of 
our  souls  for  ourselves,  as  making  ourselves  our  end,  but  for 
God,  as  making  him  our  end.  And  he  expresses  the  way 
in  which  we  are  to  make  God  our  end,  viz.  in  making  his 
glory  our  end. ,  "  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in 
your  spirit,  which  are  his."  Here  it  cannot  be  pretended^ 
that  though  Christians  are  indeed  required  to  make  God's. 
glory  their  end  ;  yet  it  is  but  as  a  subordinate  end,  as  subserri- 
ent  to  their  own  happiness,  as  a  higher  end  ;  for  then  in  act-* 
ing  chiefly  and  ultimately  for  their  own  selves,  they  would. 
use  themselves  more  as  their  own,  than  as  God's  ;  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  apostle's  exhortationjy 
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•and  the  argument  he  is  upon  ;  which  is,  that  we  should  give 
ourselves,  as  it  were,  away  from  ourselves  to  God,  and  use 
ourselves  as  his,  and  not  our  own,  acting  for  his  sake,  and  not 
our  own  sakes.  Thus  it  is  evident  by  Position  9,  that  the  glory 
of  God  is  the  last  end  for  which  he  created  the  world. 

4.  There  are  some  things  in  the  word  of  God,  that  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  it  requires  of  men,  that  they  should  desire  and 
seek  God's  glory,  as  their  highest  and  last  end  in  what  they 
do.     As  particularly  the  passage  last  mentioned.     This  ap« 
pears  from  what  has  been  just  now  observed  upon  it.     The 
same  may  be  argued   from  1  Cor.  x.  30.    «  Whether  there- 
fore ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."    And  1  Pet.  iv.  1 1.    «  That  God  in  all  things  may 
be  glorified  ;"  which  was  mentioned  before.    And  it  may  be 
argued  that  Christ  requires  his  followers  should  desire  and 
seek  God's  glory  in  the  first  place,  and  above  all  things  else^ 
from  that  prayer  which  he  gave  his  disciples,  as  the  pattern 
and  rule  fpr  the  direction  of  his  followers  in  their  prayers. 
The  first  petition  of  which  is,  ^<  Hallowed  be  thy   name." 
Which  in  scripture  language  is  the  same  with  «  glorified  be 
thy  name  ;"  as  is  manifest  from  Lev.  x.  3,  Ezek.  xxviii.  22^ 
and  many  other  places.    Now  our  i^t  and  highest  end  is 
doubtless  what  should  be  first  in  our  desires,  and  consequent- 
ly first  in  our  prayers ;    and  therefore  we  may  argue,  that 
since  Christ  directs  that  God's  glory   should  be  first  in  our 
prayers,  therefore  this  is  our  last  end.      This  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  '*  For  thine 
is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  glory."     Which,  as  it  stands 
in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  implies  that  we  de- 
sire and  ask  all  these  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  each 
petition,  with  a  subordination,  and  in  subservience  to  the  do- 
minion and  glory  of  God  ;  in  which  all  our  desires  ultimately 
terminate,  as  their  last, end.     God's  glory  and  dominion  are 
the  two  first  things  mentioned  in  the  prayer,  and  arc  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  half  of  the  prayer  ;  and  they  are  the  two  last 
things  mentioned  in  the  same  prayer,  in  its  conclusion  :  And 
pod's  glory  is  the  alpha  and  omega  in  the  prayer.    From 
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these  things  we  may  arguci  according  to  Pontion  S^  that  God's 
glory  is  the  last  end  of  the  creation. 

5.  The  glory  of  God  appears^  by  the  account  given  in  the 
word  of  God,  to  be  tliat  end  or  event,  in  the  earnest  desires 
of  which,  and  in  their  delight  in  which,  the  best  part  of  the 
moral  world,  and  when  in  their  best  frames,  do  most  natural- 
ly express  the  direct  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  true  goodness^ 
and  give  vent  to  the  virtuous  and  pious  affections  of  tbeir 
heart,  and  do  most  properly  and  directly  testify  their  supreme 
respect  to  their  Creator.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  holy 
apostles,  from  time  to  time,  gave  vent  to  the  ardent  exercises 
of  their  piety,  and  expressed  and  breathed  forth  their  regtrd 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  Rom.  xi.  36.  «  To  whom  be  glory 
forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Chap.  xvi.  27.  «  To  God  only 
wise,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever.  Amen."  Gal.  u 
4,  5.  <'  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver 
us  from  this  present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God 
and  our  father,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen.'* 
13  Tim.  iv.  18.  «(  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every 
evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  to  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  to 
whom  be  glory  forever'and  ever.  Amen."  Eph.  iii.  *il.  «  Un- 
to him  be  glory  in  the  church,  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end."  Heb.  xiii.  21.  "  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Phil.  iv. 
20.  "  Now  unto  God  and  our  Father,  be  glory  forever  and 
ever.  Amen."  2  Pet.  iii.  18."  To  him  be  glory  both  now  and 
forever.  Amen."  Jude  25.  « To  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now 
and  ever.  Amen."  Rev.  i.  5,  6.  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us 
8cc....io  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen.*' 
It  was  in  this  way  that  holy  David)  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Is« 
rael,  vented  the  ardent  tendencies  and  debires  of  his  picas 
heart.  I  Chron.  xvi.  28,  29.  "  Give  unto  the  Lord  ye  kin- 
dreds of  the  people,  jjjive  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength  j 
give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name."  We  have 
much  the  same  expressions  again,  Psal.  xxix.  1,  2,  and  Ixix. 
7,8.  See  also,  Psal.  Ivii.  5,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  cxv.  1.  So  the 
whole  church  of  God,  tlirough  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Isa.  xlii. 
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10....  12.  In  like  manner  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  ex- 
press the  piety  of  their  hearts.  Rev.  iv.  9,  11,  and  y.  1 1....14f 
and  vii.  12.  This  is  the  event  that  the  hearts  of  the  seraphim 
especially  exult  in,  as  appears  by  Isa.  vi.  2,  3.  "  Al>ove  it 
stood  the  seraphim.  And  one  cried  unto  another  and  saidt 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full 
of  his  glory.-'  So  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  Luke  ii.  14.  «  GIo- 
ry  to  God  in  the  highest,"  &c. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  holy  persons  in  earth  and  heav- 
en, in  tbus.expressin{^  their  desires  of  the  glory  of  God,  have 
respect  Xo  it,  not  merely  as  a  subordinate  end,  or  merely  for  the 
sake  of  something  else  ;  but  as  that  which  they  look  upon  in 
itself  valuable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  so.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  say,  that  in  the^se  ardent  exclamations,  they  are  only 
giving  vent  to  their  vehement  benevolence  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  expressing  their  earnest  desires  that  God  might 
be  glorified,  that  so  his  subjects  inay  be  made  happy  by.  the 
means.  It  is  evident  it  is  not  so  much  love^  either  to  them- 
selves, or  fellow  creatures,  which  they  expre8S)as  their  exalt- 
ed and  supreme  regard  to  the  most  high  and  infinitely  gloii- 
ous  Being.  When  the  church  says,  «<  Not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us,  O  Jehovah,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,"  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  say,  that  she  only  desires  that  God  may  have  gloryi 
as  a  necessary  or  convenient  means  of  their  own  advancement 
and  felicity.  From  these  things  it  appears,  by  the  eleventh 
position,  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

6.  The  scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  Christ  sought 
God's  glory,  as  his  highest  and  last  end.  John  vii.  18.  ".He 
that  speaketh  of  himself,  seeketh  his  own  glory  ;  but  he  that 
seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and  no  un- 
righteousness is  in  him."  When  Christ  says,  he  did  not 
seek  his  own  glory,  we  cannot  reasonably  understand  him, 
that  he  had  no  regard  to  his  own  glory,  even  the  glory  of  the 
human  nature ;  for  the  glory  of  that  nature  was  part  of  the 
reward  promised  him,  and  of  the  joy  set  before  him.  But  we 
must  understand  him,  that  this  was  not  his  ultimate  aim  ;  it 
was  not  the  end  that  chiefly  governed  hisconduct ;  and  there- 
fore when,  in  opposition  to  this,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
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tencc,  he  saysi  ^^  Hut  he  that  sccketh  his  glory  that  sent  hiiBi 
the  same  is  true."  8cc.  it  is  na'ural  from  the  andthesis  to  un* 
dorstand  him,  that  this  was  his  ulliiuate  aim*   hit   supreme 
governing  end.     John  xii.  27,  28.    '^  Now  is  my  soul  troub- 
led, and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  mc  from  this  hour : 
But  for   tills  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.     Father,  glorify 
thy  name."    Christ  was  now  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days  there  to  he  crucified  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  his  last  sufferings,  in  this  near  approach,  was  very  terriUe 
to  him.     Under  this  distress  of  mind,  in  so  terrible  a  riew, 
he   supports  himself  with  a  prospect  of  what   would  be  the 
consequence  of  his  sufferings,  viz.  God's  glory.     Now,  it  is 
the  end  that  supports  the  agent  in  any  difficult  work  that  he 
undertakes^  and  above   all  others,  his  ultimate  and  supreme 
end.     For  this  is  above  all  others  valuable  in  his  eyes  ;  and  80| 
sufficient  to  countervail  the  difficulty  of  the  means.     That  ii 
the  end,  which  is  in  itself  agreeable  and  sweet  to  him,  wluch 
ultimately  terminates  fiis  desires,  is  the  centre  of  rest  and 
support ;  and  so  must  be  the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  the  de- 
light and  comfort  he  has  in  his  prospects,  with  respect  to  his 
work.    Now  Christ  has  his  soul  straitened  and  distressed  with 
a  view  of  that  which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult    part  of 
his  work,  which  was  just  at  hand.     Now  certainly  if  his  mind 
seeks  support  in  the  conflict  from  a  view  of  his  end,  it  most 
most  naturally  repair  to  the  highest  end,  which  is  the  proper 
fountain  of  all  support  in  this  case.     We  may  well  supposS} 
that  when  his  soul  conflicts  with  the  appearance  of  the  most 
extreme  difficulties,  it  would  resort  for  support  to  the  idea  of 
his  supreme  and  ultimate  end,  the  fountain  of  all  the  support 
and  comfort  he    has  in  the  means,  or  the  work.     The  same 
tUing,  viz.  Christ's  seeking  the  glory  of  God  as  his  ultimata 
end,  is  manifest  by  what  Christ   says,  when   he  comes  yet 
nearer  to  the  hour  of  his  last  sufferings,  in  that  remarkid)le 
prayer,  the  last  he  ever  made  with  his  disciples,  on  the  even* 
ing  before  his  crucifixion  ;  wherein  he  expresses  the  sum  of 
his  aims  and  desires.     His  first  words  are,  **■  Father,  the  houi 
is  come,  glorify  thy  son,  that  thy  feon  also  may  glorify  thee.*^ 
As  this  is  his  first  request,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  his  sur 
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prenie  request  and  desire,  and  what  he  ultimately  aimed  at 
in  all.  If  we  consider  what  follows  to  the  end,  all  the  rest 
that  is  said  in  the  prayer,  seems  to  be  but  an  amplification  of 
this  great  request, 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  pretty  manifest,  that  Jesus 
Christ  sought  the  glory  of  God  as  his  highest  and  last  end  ;. 
and  that  therefore,  by  position  twelfth,  this  was  God's  last  end 
in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

7.  It  is  manifest  from  scripture,  that  God's  glory  i»  the 
last  end  of  that  great  work  of  providence,  the  work  of  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  manifest  from  what  b 
just  now  observed,  of  its  being  the  end  ultimately  sought  by- 
Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer.  And  if  we  further  consider  the 
texts  mentioned  in  the  proof  of  that,  and  take  notice  of  the 
context,  it  will  be  very  evident,  that  it  was  what  Christ  sought 
as  his  l^st  end,  in  that  great  work  which  he  came  into  the 
world  upon,  viz.  to  procure  redemption  for  his  people.  It  is 
manifest  that  Christ  professes  in  John  vii.  18,  that  he  did  not 
seek  his  own  glory  in  what  he  did,  but  the  glory  of  him  that 
sent  him.  He  means  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory,  but 
the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him,  in  the  work  of  his  ministry  ; 
the  work  he  performed,  and  which  he  came  into  the  world  to 
perform,  and  which  his  Father  sent  him  to  workout,  which  is 
the  work  of  redemption.  And.  with  respect  to  that  text,  Johiv 
xii.  27,  28,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  Christ  comfort- 
ed himself  in  the  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  work, 
which  was  the  work  of  redemption,  in  the  prospect  of  that 
which  he  had  respect  to,  and  rejoiced  in,  as  the  highest,  ul- 
timate and  most  valuable  excellent  end  of  that  work,  which 
he  set  his  heart  most  upon,  and  delighted  most  in.  And  in 
the  answer  that  the  Father  made  him  from  heaven  at  that  time> 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse,  "  I  have  both  glorified  it, 
and  will  glorify  it  again,"  the  meaning  plainly  is,  that  God 
hiid  glorified  liis  name  in  what  Christ  had  done,  in  the  work 
he  sent  him  upon,  and  would  glorify  it  again,  and  to  a  great- 
er degree,  in  what  he  should  further  do,  and  in  the  success, 
thereof.  Christ  shews  that  he  understood  it  thus,  in  what  he 
says  upon  it,  when  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  wondering  at 
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the  voice  ;  sonic  sayin;;,  that  it  thuiulcrccU  others,  that  an  an- 
gel spake  to  him.  Christ  says,  <<  This  voice  came  not  be- 
cause of  me,  but  for  your  sakcs."  And  then  he  says,  (exalt- 
inqj  in  the  prospect  of  this  j^loiions  end  and  success)  «  Now  is 
the  judf^ment  of  this  u'orld  ;  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world 
cast  out,  and  I,  if  I  he  lift  up  from  the  earth,  tviII  draw  all 
men  unto  me."  In  the  success  of  the  same  work  of  redemp- 
tion«  he  places  his  own  glory,  as  was  observed  before^  in  these 
words  in  the  23d.  and  34th.  verses  of  the  same  chapter. 
<^  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified. 
Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you.  except  a  corn  of  wheat  &IJ  in- 
to  the  ground,  it  abidcth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit." 

So  it  is  manifest  that  when  he  seeks  his  own-and  his  fih 
ther's  glory,  in  that  prayer,  John  xvii.  (which,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, he  then  seeks  as  his  last  end)  he  seeks  it  as  the  end 
of  that  great  work  he   came  into  the  world  upon,  which  he  is 
now  about  to  fmish  in  his  death.     What  follows  through  the 
whole  prayer,  plainly   shews  this  ;  and  particularly  the  4th 
and  5ih  verses.     «  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  :    I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.     And  now,0 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self."  Here  it  is  pret- 
ty plain  that  declaring  to  his  Father,  that  he  had  glorified  him 
on  earth,  and  finished  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do,  meant 
that  he  had  finished  the  work  which  God  gave  him  to  do  fbr 
this  end,  viz.  that  he  might  be  glorified.     He  had  now  finish- 
ed that   foundation  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  lay  for  bis 
glory.    He  had  laid  a  foundation  for  his  Father's  obtsuning  bis 
will,  and  the  utmost  that  l-.e  designed.     By  which  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  God's  glory  was  the  utmost  of  his  design,  or  his  ul- 
timate end  in  this  great  work. 

And  it  is  manifest  by  John  xiii.  31,  32,  that  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  and  his  own  glory,  are  what  Christ  exulted  in,  In 
the  prospect  of  his  approaching  sufferings,  when  Judas  was 
gone  out  to  betray  him,  as  the  end  his  heart  was  mainly  set 
upon,  and  supremely  delighted  in.  "Therefore  when  be 
was  gone  out,  Jesus  said.  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
God  is  glorified  in  him.     If  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God 
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siiall  also  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  shall  straightway  glori- 
fy hiwi." 

That  the  glory  of  God  is  the  highest  and  last  end  of  the 
-work  of  redemption,  is  confirmed  by  the  song  of  the  angels  at 
Christ's  birth.  Luke  ii.  14.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;^ 
and  on  earthy  peace  and  good  will  towards  men.'*  It  must  bo 
supposed  that  they  knew  what  was  God's  last  end  in  sending 
Christ  into  the  world  :  And  that  in  their  rejoicing  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  incarnation,  their  minds  would  be  most  taken  up 
with,  and  would  most  rejoice  in  that  which  was  most  valuable 
and  glorious  in  it ;  which  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  that 
which  was  its  chief  and  ultimate  end.  And  we  may  further 
suppose,  that  the  thing  which  chiefly  engaged  their  minds,  as 
what  was  most  glorious  and  joyful  m  the  affair,  is  what  would 
be  first  expressed  in  that  song  which  was  to  express  the  sen- 
timents of  their  minds,  ard  exultation  of  their  hearts. 

The  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  the 
end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Phil.  ii.  6....1 1,  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  xii.  23,  28,  and  xiii.  31,  33, 
and  xvii.  1,  4,5.    "Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant)  and   was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  :  Wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  &c» 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every 
tongue  confess,  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,   To  tht^  glory  of  God 
the  Father**     So  God's  glory,  or  the  praise  of  his  glory,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Kph.  i.  3, 
&c.     "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heav- 
enly places  in  Christ :    According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in 
him.... Having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children.... 
to  the  firaiae  of  the  glory  of  his  grace***     And  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the   same   discourse   concerning  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  in  what  follows  in  the  same  chapter,  God's  glory  Is 
once  and  again  mentioned  as  the  great  end  of  alL     Several 
things  belonging  to  that  great  redemption  are  mentioned  ii) 
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the  fblfowing  verses ;  such  as  God's  f^reat  wisdom  in  il,  verse 
6.  The  clearness  of  ]if>fht  g^ranted  through  Christf  verse  9L 
God's  gathering;  together  in  one,  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  in  Christ,  verse  10.  God's  giving  the  Christians  that 
were  first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among  the 
Jews,  an  intefcst  in  this  great  redemption,  verse  11.  Then 
the  grt-at  end  is  added*  verse  V2,  <^  That  we  should  be  to  the 
firaiae  of  hU  giory^  who  first  trusted  in  Christ."  And  then  is 
mentioned  the  bestowing  of  the  same  great  salvation  on  the 
Gentiles,  in  its  bleginningor  first  fruits  in  the  worldy  and  m 
the  completing  it  in  another  world,  in  the  two  next  verses. 
And  then  the  same  great  end  is  added  again.  ^  In  whom  ye 
also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth)  the  gospd 
of  your  salvation  ;  in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed)  ye 
were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  it  the 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the  pur- 
chased possession,  unto  the  firaUe  of  his  glory,**  The  aame 
thing  is  expressed  much  in  the  same  manner,  in  t  Cor.iv.  14| 
15.  «(  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  ns al- 
so by  Jesus,  aud  shall  present  us  with  you.  For  all  things  are 
for  your  sakes,  that  the  abundance  of  grace  might  through 
the  thanksgiving  of  many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  GodJ* 

The  same  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament.  Psal.  Ixxix.  9.  "  Help  ^  O 
God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  ;  deliver  us 
and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  So  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  Isa.  xliv.  3S. 
«  Sing,  O  ye  heavens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it :  Shout,  ye 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  :  Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  moon- 
tains,  O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein :  For  the  Loan  bath 
redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himself  in  Israel."  Thai 
the  works  of  creation  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  attaior 
ing  of  the  same  end,  by  the  redemption  of  God's  people,  that 
the  angels  rejoiced  at,  when  Christ  was  born.  See  also  ch^ 
xlviii.  1«,  11,  and  xlix.  3. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  ultimiit^ 
end  of  the  work  of  redemption....  Which  is  the  chief  work  of 
providence  towards  the  moral  worlds  as  is  abundantly  manifest 
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from  scriptui^ :  The  whole  universe  being  put  in  subjection 
to  Jesus  Christ ;  all  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men  being 
subject  to  him,  as  executing  this  office  ;  and  put  under  him 
to  that  end,  -that  all  things  may  be  ordered  by  him,  in  subser- 
tience  to  the  great  designs  of  his  redemption  ;  all  power,  as  he 
says,  being  g^ven  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  he  may 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  has  given  him  ; 
and  he,  being  exalted  far  above  all  principality  and  power,  and 
xnight  and  dominion,  and  made  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church.     The  angels  being  put  in  subjection  to  him,  that  he 
thay  employ  them  all  as  ministering  spirits,  for  the  good  of 
them  that  shall  be  the  heirs  of  his  salvation  ;  and  all  things 
being  so  governed  by  their  Redeemer  (or  them  that  all  things 
are  theirs,  whether  thinfi:s  present  or  things  to  come ;  and  all 
God's  works- of  providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  scripture  history,  or 
that  are  foretold  in  scripture  propliecy,  being  evidently  subor- 
dinate to  the  great  purposes  and  ends  of  this  great  work.  And 
besides,  the  work  of  redemption  is  that  work,  by  which  good 
xnen  are,  as  it  were,  created,  or  brought  into  being,  as  good 
men,  or  as  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness.     The  work  of 
redemption  is  a  new  creation,  according  to  scripture  represen- 
tation, whereby  men  are  brought  into  a  new  existence,  or  are 
tnade  new  creatures. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  according  to  the  5th,  6th  and 
7th  positions,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  last  end  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  worfd. 

8.  The  scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  God's  glory  is 
his  last  end  in  his  moral  government  of  the  world  in  general. 
This  has  been  already  shewn  concerning  several  things  that 
belong  to  God's  pioral  government  of  the  world.  As  pi^rticu- 
larly,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  chief  of  all  his  dispensa- 
tions, in  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  And  I  have  al- 
so observed  it,  with  respect  to  the  duty  which  God  requires 
of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  govemnient,  in  requiring  them 
to  seek  his  glory  as  their  last  end.  And  this  is  actually  the 
last  end  of  the  moral  goodness  required  of  them  ;  the  end 
which  gives  their  moral  goodness  its  chief  value.    And  also, 
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that  it  is  what  that  person  which  God  has  set  at  the  head  at 
the   moral  world,  as  its  chief  governor,  even  Jesus  ChriHf 
seeks  as  his  chief  end.     And  it  has  been  shewn,  that  it  is  the 
chief  end  for  which   that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are 
good,  are  made,  or  have  their  exisicncc  as  good.     I  now  fur* 
thcr  observe,  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  establishment  of  the 
public  worship  and  ordinances  of  God  among  mankind.  Hag. 
i.  8.    *■*■  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the 
house ;  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorifi- 
ed, saith  the  Lord."     This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's 
promises  of  rewards,  and  of  their  fulfilment.     3  Cor.  i.  2t. 
«<  For  ull  the  promises  of  God  in  him  ore  yea,  and  in  Iuir 
amen,  to  the  gloni  of  God  by  us.*'     And  this  is  spoken  of  tt 
the  end  of  the  execution  of  God'b  threatenings,  in  the  punislw 
mentofsin.     Num.  xiv.  20....33.    «(  And  the  Lord  saidil 
have  pardoned  according  to  thy  word.     But  as  truif  as  I  ttve» 
all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah^    Bo- 
cause  all  these  men,  Scc....Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land." 
The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  evidently   here   spoken  of,  as  that 
which   he  had  regard  to,  as  his  highest  and  ultimate  end ; 
which  therefore  he  could  not  fail  of ;  but  must  take  place  eve* 
ry  where,  and  in  every  case,  through  all  parts  of  hisdomiiuoDy 
whatever  became  of  men.     And  whatever  abatements  might 
be  made,  as  to  judgments  deserved  ;  and  whatever  changes 
might  be  made  in  the  course  of  God*s  proceedings,  from  com- 
passion to  sinners ;  yet  the  attaining  of  God's  glory   was  an 
end,  which  being  ultimate  and  supreme,  must  in  no  case 
whatsoever  give  place.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's 
executing  judgments  on  his  enemies  in  this  world.  Exod.xiv. 
17,  18.  "And  I  will  get  me  honor  {Ikhahhedha^Xyi'i^  be  glori- 
fied) upon  Pharoah,  and  upon  all  his  host,"  8cc.  Ezek.  xxviiL 
22.     («  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  am  against  thee  O 
Zion,  and  I  ivill  he  glorified  in  the  midst  of  thee  :    And  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  have  executed 
judgments  in  her,  and  shall  be  sanctified  in  her."     So  Ezek. 
xxxix.  13.     "  Yea,  all  the  people  of  the  land  shall  bury  them  ; 
and  it  shall  be  to  them  a  renown,  the  day  that  I  shall  be  glori- 
fied^ saiih  the  Lord  God." 
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And  this  is  sppken  of  as  the  end,  hoth  of  the  executions  of 
\rrath>  and  in  the  glorious  exercises  of  mercy,  in  the  misery 
«nd  happiness  of  another  world.  Rom.  ix-  23, 33.  »  What  if 
God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known, 
endured  with  much  long  suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted 
to  destruction  ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of 
his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  pre* 
pared  unto  glory/*  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end 
of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  the  time  appointed  for 
the  highest  exercises  of  God's  authority  as  moral  governor  of 
the  world  ;  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  day  of  the  consummation 
of  God*s  moral  government,  with  respect  to  all  his  subjects  in 
heaven,  earth  and  hell.  3  Thess.  i.  9,  10.  «<  Who  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  ftowcr  ;  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe.''  Then  his  glory  shall  be  obtained,  with  respect 
both  to  ssdnts  and  sinners. 

From  these  things  it  is  manifest  by  the  fourth  positiont 
that  God's  glory  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

9.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  the  last  end  of  many 
of  God's  works  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  thing  is  in  fact  the 
issue  and  result  of  the  works  of  God's  common  providenccy 
atid  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  God's  glory  in 
what  sense  soever,  consistent  with  its  being  something  brought 
to  pass,  or  a  good  attained  by  any  work  of  God,  certainly  it  is 
the  consequence  of  these  works  ;  and  besides  it  is  expressly 
so  spoken  of  in  scripture.  This  is  implied  in  Psalm  viii.  1, 
wherein  are  celebrated  the  works  of  creation  ;  the  heavens 
being  the  work  of  God's  fingers  ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  be- 
ing ordained  by  God,  and  God's  making  man  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  &c.  The  fit*st  verse  is,  ^^  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  Who  hast  set 
thy  glory  above  the  heavens,"  or  upon  the  heavens.  By  name 
9Xid  glory yvery  much  the  same  thing  is  intended  here  as  in  ma- 
D  y  other  places,  as  shall  be  particularly  shewn  afterwards.  So 
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the  Psalm  concludes  as  it  bep^an.  ««  O  Lordi  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  So  in  Pbalm  cxlfiii. 
after  a  particular  mention  of  the  works  of  creation,  enumerat- 
ing them  in  order,  the  Psalmist  says,  verse  13,  ^  Let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  I^rd,  for  his  name  alone  is  ezcellenti 
his  glory  is  aboire  the  earth  and  the  heuven.**  And  in  Pialm 
civ.  31,  after  a  very  particular,  orderly,  and  magnificent  rep- 
resentation of  God's  works  of  creation  and  common  provi- 
dence, it  is  said, "  The  glory  of  the  I^rd  shall  endure  forever; 
the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works."  Here  God*B  glory  ii 
spoken  of  as  the  grand  result  and  blessed  consequence  of 
all  these  works,  which  God  values,  and  on  account  of  which 
he  rejoices  in  these  works.  And  this  is  one  thing  doubtloH 
implied  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim,  Isaiah  vi.  3.  <*  Holfi 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !  The  whole  earth  is  ihll  of 
his  glory  " 

The  glory  of  God,  in  being  the  result  and  conaeqaenec 
of  those  works  of  providence  that  have  been  mentioned^  is  in 
fact  the  consequence  of  the  creation.     The  good  attuned  in 
the  use  of  a  thing  made  for  use,  is  the  result  of  the  making 
of  that  thing,  as  the  sij^nifying  the  time  of  day,  when  actually 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  watch,  is  the  consequence  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  watch.     So  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  glory  of  God 
is  a  thing  that  is  actually  the  result  and  consequence  of  the 
creation  of  tlie  world.     And  from  what  has  been  already  ob^ 
served,  it  appears,  that  it  is  what  God  seeks  as  good,  valuabk 
and  excellent  in  itself.     And  I  presume,  none  will  pretend 
that  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  case^  ren* 
dering  it  a  thing  valuable  in  some  of  the  instances  wherdn  it 
takes  place,  and  not  in  others ;    or  that  the  glory  of  God} 
though  indeed  an  effect  of  all  God's  works,  is  an  exceeding 
desirable  eflect  of  some  of  them  ;  but  of  others,  a  worthless 
and  insignificant  effect.     God's  glory  therefore,  must  be  a  de*. 
sirable,  valuable  consequence  of  the  work  of  creation.     Yctj 
it  is  expressly  spoken  of  in  Psalm  civ.  3,  (as  was  obserred)  ai 
an  effect,  on  account  of  which,  God  rejoices  and  takes  pleas- 
ure in  the  works  of  creation. 

Therefore  it  is  manifest  by  Position  3d,  that  the  glory  of 
God  is  an  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  ^ 
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SECTION  rv. 

JPiacea  of  &crifiture  that  lead  us  to  sufiftoaej  that  God  created  the 
World  for  his  Aamey  to  make  hU  fierfections  knowit,  and  thai 
he  made  it  for  his  Praise, 

HERE  I  shall  Qrst  take  notice  of  some  passages  of 
scripture^  that  speak  of  God's  name  as  being  made  God's  endt 
or  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  the  regard  of  his  virtuous  and 
holy,  intelligent  creatures,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  observed  of  God^s  glory. 

As  particularly,  God's  name  is  in  like  manner  spoken  of, 
as  the  end  of  his  acts  of  goodness  towards  the  good  part  of  the 
moral  world,  and  of  his  works  of  mercy  and  salvation  towards 
his  people.  As  1  Sam.  xii.  22.  •<  The  Lord  will  not  forsake 
his  people,/or  his  great  name^s  sake,**  Psalm  xxiii.  3.  «  He 
restoreth  my  soul,  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
for  his  name*s  sake,**  Psalm  X3?xi.  3.  "  For  thy  name*s  sakey 
lead  me  and  guide  me."  Psalm  cix.  21.  ('But  do  thou  for 
me.  fqr  thy  name's  sake.**  The  forgiveness  of  sin  in  par- 
ticular, is  often  spoken  of  as  being  for  God's  name*s  sake, 
1  John  ii.  12.  <<  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your 
sins  are  forgiven  you ybr  his  name*s  sake,**  Psalm  xx v.  11. 
((  For  thy  name*s  sake,  O  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is 
great."  Psalm  Ixxix.  9.  '<  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation^ 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our 
sins,ybr  thy  ^name's  sake,**  Jer.  xiv.  7,  "  O  Lord,  though 
our  iniquities  testify  against  us,  do  thou  it  for  thy  name*s  sake,** 

These  things  seem  to  shew,  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  is 
for  God's  name's  sake.  Leading  and  guiding  in  the  way  of 
safety  and  happiness,  restoring  the  soul,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  that  help,  delivei^nce  and  salvation,  that  is  conse* 
quent  thereon,  is^or  God*s  name.  And  here  it  i^  observable, 
that  those  two  great  temporal  salvations  of  God's  people,  the 
redeipp^on  from  Egypt>  and  that  from  Babylon,  that  are  often 
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represented  as  fif;iires  and  similitudes  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  being  wrought  for  God^m 
name*9  takr.     So  is  that  great  work  of  Gody  in  delirering  his 
people  from  Eg:ypt,  carrying  them  through  the  wilderness  to 
thtir  re«t  in  Canaan.    2  Sam.  vii.  S3.    <<  And  what  one  nation 
in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people*  even  like  Israel,  whom  God 
went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself*  and  to  make  Urn  a 
riame**     Psalm  cvi.  8.     «  Nevertheless  he  saved  them ^or  hit 
vamf^9  Mtkry   Isaiah  Ixiii.  13.    <(That  led  them  by  the  light 
hand  of  Moses,  with  his  glorious  arm,  dividing  the  waters  be- 
fore them,  to  make  himyrlfan  ex'frlaating  name**    In  Ezek.  XX. 
God,  rehearsing  the  vaiious  parts  of  this  wonderful  workt 
adds  from  time  to  time,  "  /  wrought  for  my  name's  gake^  that 
it  should  not  be  polluted  l)efore  the  heathen,"  as  in  yer.  9,  14y 
23.     See  also  Josh.  vii.  8,  9.     Dan.  ix.   15.     So  is  the  re* 
demption  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.     Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  IG. 
<<  For  my  name*a  sakej  will  I  defer  mine  anger.     For  mine 
own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should 
my  name  be  polluted  ?"     In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21,  22,  33,  the  rea- 
son is  given  for  God's  mercy  in  restoring  Israel.     ««But  I 
had  pity  for  my  holy  name— Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  do  not 
this  for  your  sakes,  O  house  of  Israel,  but  /or  my  holy  name*% 
sake  ;  and  I  will  sanctify  my  great  vame^  which  was  pro£ined 
among  the  heathen."     And  chap,  xxxix.  25.    "  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  now  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity 
of  Jacob,  and  have  mercy  upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and 
nmll  be  jealous  for  my  holy  name^     Daniel  prays  that   God 
would  forgive  his  people,  and  shew  them  mercy ybr  hU  otm 
sake^  Dun.  ix.  19. 

When  God  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  shewing  mercjt 
and  exercising  goodness,  and  promoting  his  people's  happi- 
ness for  his  name* 8  ^ake^  we  cannot  understand  il  as  of  a  mere- 
ly subordinate  end.  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  say,  that  he 
promotes  their  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  in  subordination 
to  their  good ;  and  that  his  name  may  be  exalted  only  for 
their  sakes,  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  huppiness  ;  es- 
pecially when  such  expressions  as  these  are  used :  *'  For 
mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how 
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1  this,  but  Tor  my  holy  name's  sake." 

Again,  it  !s  represented  as  though  God^s  people  had  their 
existence,  at  least  as  God*s  people,  for  God^s  name's  sake. 
God's  redeeming  or  purchasing  them,  that  they  might  be  hii 
people^  for  his  namcj  implies  this.  As  in  that  passage  inen^ 
tioned  before,  5  Sam.  vii.  23.  *<  Thy  people  Israel,  whoi;ii 
God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  io  make  Mm 
m  name,**  So  God's  tnaking  them  a  people  for  his  name,  it 
implied  in  Jer.  xiii.  i  1.  «  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the 
Ibins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole 
house  of  Israel,  Scc^-^^i^that  they  may  be  unto  me  for  a 
people,  nndfor  a  name.**  Acts  xv.  14.  «  Simeon  hath  dc^ 
dared  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out 
of  them  a  people ybr  his  rtame,'* 

This  also  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  and  reli* 
|gton,and  holy  behavior  of  the  saints.  Rom»  i.  5.  <'  By  whom 
we  have  received  grace  and  apostleship,  for  obedience  to  the 
faith  among  all  nationsybr  hia name**  Matth.  xix.  29.  « Ev* 
ery  one  that  forsaketh  houses  or  brethren,  &c.— -*/br  my 
name*B  sake^  shall  receive  ati  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit 
everlasting  life.*'  3  John  If.  "  Because  that  for  hia  name*s 
mke  they  went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles."  Rev. 
ii.  3.  «  And  hast  borne,  and  hast  patiencb,  and/or  my  name*8 
sake  hast  labored,  and  hast  not  fainted."* 

And  ^e  find  that  holy  persons  express  their  desire  of  this^ 
and  their  joy  in  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  glory  of  God. 

2  Sam.  vii.  26.  «  Let  thy  name  be  magnified  forever.*'  Psalm 
Ixxvi.  1.  "In  Judah  is  God  known  :  His  name  is  great  in 
Israel."  Psalm  cxlviii.  13.  "  Let  them  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord ;  fbr  his.,  name  alone  is  excellent  \  His  glory  is 
above  the  earth  =and  heaven."  Psalm  cxxxv.  13.  "Thy 
name,  O  Lord,  endureth  forever,  and  thy  memorial  through- 
out all  generations.'^  Isaiah  xii.  4.  "Declare  his  doings 
among  the  people,  make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted." 

The  judgments  God  es^ecutes  on  the  wicked,  are  spoken 
of  as  being/or  the  sake  of  hia  name^  in  like  manner  as  for  his 
glory.    Exod.  ix.  16.    «  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have 
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I  raised  thee  upi  for  to  shew  in  thee  my  power,  and  thmt  mj 
name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  Neh.  ix.  10. 
<<  And  ahewedst  signs  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh*  and  on  all 
his  scr^'ants,  and  on  all  the  people  of  his  land  ;  for  thou  knew- 
edst  that  they  dealt  proudly  agaiost  them ;  so  didst  thoa 
get  thee  a  name  as  at  this  day." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  works  of 
creation)  in  like  manner  as  GodN  glory.  Psalm  viii.  1.  ^  O 
Lord,  how  excellent  i%  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  I  Who  hast 
set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  And  then  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  observations  on  the  works  of  creaUoni  the  Psalm 
ends  thus,  verse  9.  ^  O  Lordi  our  Lord,  how  excellent  u  ihf 
name  in  all  the  earth  !"  So  Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  after  a  particu- 
lar mention  of  the  various  works  of  creation^  «« Let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent 
in  all  the  earth,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven." 

So  we  find  manifestation,  or  making  known  God's  perfec* 
tionitj  his  greatness  and  excellency^  is  spoken  of  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  God's  glory. 

There  are  several  scriptures  which  would  lead  us  tb  sup-' 
pose  this  to  be  the  great  thing  that  God  sought  of  the  moral 
world,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  moral  agents,  which  he  had 
created,  wherein  they  are  to  be  active  in  answering  their  end. 
This  seems  implied  in  that  argument  God's  people,  some- 
times made  use  of,  in  deprecating  a  state  of  death  and  des- 
truction ;  that  in  such  a  state,  they  cannot  know  or  make 
known  the  glorious  excellency  of  God.  Psalm  Izzxvili.  18, 
19.  **  Shall  thy  loving  kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or 
thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known 
in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetfiil- 
ness  f"  So  Psalm  xxx.  9,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18,  19.  The  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  this  :  Why  should  we  perish  ?  And  how 
shall  thine  end,  for  which  thou  hast  made  us,  be  obtained  In 
a  state  of  destruction,  in  which  thy  glory  cannot  be  known  or 
declared  ? 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  good  part  of  the  moral 
world,  or  the  end  of  God's  people  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
glory  of  God.     Isaiah  xliii.  21.    «<  This  people  have  I  form* 
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Ui  for  tnyself,  they  shall  shew  forth  my  praUe**  I  Peter  u. 
9.  <^  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood*  an 
holy  nation)  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the 
praises  ofhim^  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  mar* 
Tellous  light." 

And  this  seems  to  be  represented  as  the  thing  wherein 
the  value  and  proper  fruit  and  end  of  their  virtue  appear. 
Isaiah  Ix.  6.  Speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  na- 
tions to  true  religion.—**  They  shall  come  and  shew  forth 
the  praises  of  the  Lord."  Isaiah  Ixvi.  19.  «  I  will  send 
unto  the  nations^— -and  to  the  isles  afar  off,  that  have  not 
heard  myfame^  neither  have  seen  my  glory  ;  and  they  shall 
declare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles. 

And  this  seems  by  scripture  representations  to  be  the 
end,  in  the  desires  of  which,  and  delight  in  which  appear  the 
proper  tendency  and  rest  of  true  virtue,  and  holy  dii^positions^ 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God.  I  Chron.  xvi. 
8.  <*  Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people."  Ver.  23» 
24.  **  Shew  forth  from  day  to  day  thy  salvation.  Declare 
his  glory  among  the  heathen."  See  also,  Psalm  ix.  1, 1 1,  K, 
and  xix.  1,  and  xxvi.  7,  and  Ixxi.  18,  and  Ixxv.  9,  and  Ixxvi.  1, 
and  Ixxix.  13,  and  xcvi.  3,  3,  and  ci.  1,  and  cvii.  23,  and  cxviii. 
17,  and  cxly.  6,  11>  12.  Isaiah  xlii.  12,  and  Ixiv.  1,  2.  Jer. 
1.  10. 

This  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  acts  of 
God's  moral  government ;  particularly  the  great  judgments 
he  executes  for  sin.  Exod.  ix.  16.  "And  in  very  deed  for 
this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  to  shew  in  thee  my  power, 
and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth." 
Dan.  iv.  17.  «  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers, 
Sec  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know  that  the  Most 
High  ruleth  in  the  Idngdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whom- 
soever he  will ;  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men." 
But  places  to  this  purpose  are  too  numerous  to  be  particular- 
ly recited. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  God's  works  of 
favor  and  mercy  to  his  people.    2  Kings  xix.  19.    <<Now, 
therefor^ 9  O  Lord;  our  God;  I  beseech  thee^  save  thou  us  out 
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of  hia  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  tnow  CM 
thou  art  the  Lord  GoiU  even  thou  only."  1  KingA  viii.  59,  60. 
"  that  he  maintain  the  cause  of  his  servant,  and  the  cam 
of  his  people  Israel  at  all  limes  as  the  matter  shall  require* 
that  all  the  people  of  the  carih  may  know  that  the  Lord  ia 
God,  and  that  there  is  none  else." 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  eternal  damoatioa  of 
the  wicked,  and  also  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous. 
Rom.  ix.  22,  2S.  (^  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wratht 
and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long  buScti 
ing,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ;  and  Uiit  h^ 
might  make  known  tiic  riches  oi'  his  glory  on  the  Teasehof 
mercy  which  he  hath  aiorc  prepared  unto  glory  ?'* 

This  is  spoken  of  H'om  time  to  time,  as  a  great  end  of  the 
miracles  which  God  wrought.  See  Kxod.  vii.  17,  and  viiL  )Q| 
and  X.  2.     Deut.  xxix.  5,  6.    £zck.  xxiv.  27. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  ordinances.  Esod. 
xxix.  44,  4:>,  4G.  c  And  I  will  sanctify  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  ;  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  his  aoni»ta 
minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  ofBce.  And  I  will  dwell  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,  &c."  Chap.  xxxi.  13. 
•<  Verily  my  Sabbaths  shall  ye  keep  ;  for  it  is  a  sign  between 
me  and  you,  throughout  your  generations ;  that  ye  may 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  dotli  sanctify  you."  We  havef 
again  almost  the  same  words,  Ezek.  xx.  12,  20. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  redemption  out  of 
Egypt.  Psalm  cvi.  8.  «  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  Ids 
**  name's  sake  that/je  might  tnake  his  mighty  /lower  to  be  knoftm.* 
See  also  Exod.  vii.  5,  and  Deut.  iv.  34,  35.  And  also  of  the 
redemption  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Ezek.  xx.  34...t 
28*  ^'  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  an4  wilt 
gather  you  out  of  the  countiies  whither  ye  are  scattered...  ^, 
And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the  people  ;  end 
there  I  will  plead  with  you  as  I  pleaded  with  your  fathers  in 
Ihe  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt...  i  -And  I  will  bring  you 
into  the  bond  of  t  he  covenant.  And  I  will  purge  out  the 
rebels.-^'.-^wrf  ye  shall  knoiv  that  lam  the  ^.ord,**     Verse  49, 
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^  Jtnd  ye  $haU  know  that  lam  the  Lord^  when  Ishall  bring  you 
into  the  land  of  Israel."  Verse  44.  "  jind  ye  shall  knov>  that 
J  am  the  Lord^  when  I  have  wrought  with  you /or  my  name^n 
sake."     See  also  chap,  xxviii.  25,  26,  and  xxxvi,    11,  and 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption of  Jesus  Christ :  Both  of  the  purchase  of  redemp* 
tion  by  Christ,  and  the  application  of  redemption.  Rom.  iii. 
25,  26.  «(  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteotuness.^-^-^To 
declare  I  say^  at  this  time  hia  righteousness  ;  that  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  belieyeth  in  Jesus."  Eph. 
ii.  4.. ..7.  ('  But  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  &c.  That  he 
trdght  shev)  the  exceeding  riches  of  hia  grace^  in  his  kindness 
towards  us  through  Jesus  Christ."  Chap.  iii.  8....  10.  <<  To 
preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
and  to  make  all  men  see,  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mys- 
tery which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in 
God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  To  the  intent 
that  novf  unto  the  firincifiaUties  and  'powers  in  heavenly  places, 
mighf  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God** 
Psal.  xxii.  21,  22.  <<  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth.  I  vnli 
declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren  :  \n  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation will  I  praise  thee,"  compared  with  Heb.  ii.  12,  and 
John  xvii.  26.  Isa.  Ixiv.  4.  «  O  that  thou  wouldest  rent  the 
heavens,  to  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adversaries** 

And  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  that  great  actual  salva- 
tion, which  should  follow  Christ's  purchase  of  Salvation,  both 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Isa.  xlix.  22,  23.  <<  I  will  lift  up 
my  hand  to  the  Gentiles-*— and  they  shallbring  thy  sons  in 
their  arms.  ■  and  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers— —.ahcf 
thou  shalt  know  that  lam  the  Lord.**  See  also,  Ezek.  zvi.  62, 
andxxix.  21,  and  xxxiv.  ^7,  and  xxxvi.  38,  and  xxxix.  28, 
29.     Joel  iii.  17. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's  common  providence. 
Job  xxxvii.  6,  7.  <'  For  he  ssdth  to  the  snow.  Be  thou  on  the 
earth.    Likewise  to  die  small  rain,  and  to  the  great  rain  of 
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his  strength.    He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man}  that  al 

men  may  know  his  woik." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judfcment)  that 

grand  consummation  of  God's  moral  government  of  the  woridi 
and  the  day  for  the  bringing  all  things  to  their  desired  ulti- 
mate issue.  It  is  called  ^'  The  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  Hod"  Rom.  ii.  5. 

And  the  declaration,  or  openly  manifesting  God's  ezcd* 
lency  is  spoken  of  as  the  actual,  happy  consequence  and  effect 
of  the  work  of  creation.  Psal.  xis.  at  the  beginning.  <<  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  aheweth 
his  handy  work.     Day  unto  day  uttcreth  speech*  night  unto 

night  shewcth  knowledge. In  them  hath  he  placed  a  tab* 

ernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  cominfi^  cot  of 
his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  hia  race^ 
Sec." 

■ 

In  like  manner,  there  are  many  scriptures  that  8|ieak  of 
God's  praise,  in  many  of  the  fore  mentioned  rcspectay  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  of  his  name  and  glory. 

This  is  spoken'  of  as  the  end  of  the  being  of  God*8  pCQ* 
pie,  in  the  same  manner.  Jer.  xiii.  11.  "  For  as  the  girdle 
cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  un« 
to  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  houie  of  Ju- 
dah,  saith  the  Lord ;  that  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  namct 
and  for  a  firaiacy  and  for  a  glory." 

It  IS  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  moral  world.  Matth.  zzi* 
16.  <(  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  haat  ihoufier^ 
fected  firaise"  That  is,  so  hast  thou  in  thy  sovereignty  and 
-wisdom  ordered  it,  that  thou  shouldest  obtain  the  great  end 
for  which  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  more  especially 
from  some  of  them  that  are  in  themselves  weak,  or  inferior 
and  more  insufficient.     Compare  Psal.  viii.  1,2. 

And  the  same  thing  that  was  observed  before  concenung 
the  making  known  God's  excellency,  may  also  be  observed 
concerning  God^H  firaiae.  That  it  is  made  use  of  as  an  argu* 
ment  in  deprecating  a  state  of  destruction,  that  in  such  a  etate 
this  end  cannot  be  answered  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to 
imply  its  being  an  ultimate  end,  that  God  had  made  man  for. 
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Fsal.  Ixxxviii,  10.  '<  Shall  the  dead  mit  dXkd  firaise  thee  ? 
Shall  thy  loving  kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ?  Shall  thy 
wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?  Psal.  xxx,  9,  (<  What  prof- 
it is  there  in  my  blood  ?  When  I  go  down  to  the  pit,  shall 
the  dust  firaiae  thee?   Shall  it  declare  thy  truth  ?"     Psal.  cxv- 

17,  i8.  "  The  dead/iroMe  not  the  Lordy  neither  any  that  go 
down  into  silence  ;  but  we  will  bless  the  Lord^  from  this  time 
forth  and  forevermore. .   Praise  ye  the  Lord,**     Isa.  xxxviii. 

18,  19.  "  For  the  grave  cannot  firaise  thee,  death  cannot  cel- 
ebrate thee  ;  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for 
thy  truth.     The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  firaise  thee  .?" 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  of  God's  people^  in 
like  manner  as  is  God's  glory.  Phil.  i.  11.  ^^  Being  filled 
with  the  &uits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  firaise  and  glory  of  God** 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  Eph.  where  that  work  in  the  various  parts 
of  it  is  particularly  insisted  on,  and  set  forth  in  its  exceeding 
glory,  this  is  mentioned  from  time  to  time  as  the  great  end  of 
all,  that  it  should  be  "  to  the  firaise  of  his  glory,  (As  in  verse 
6,  12,  14«)  By  which  we  may  doubtless  understand  much  the 
same  thing,  with  that  which  in  Phil.  i.  1 1,  is  expressed,  ^^  hi9 
firaise  and  glory,**  Agreeable  to  this,  Jacob's  fourth  son, 
from  whom  the  Messiah  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  proceed, 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  special  direction  oi  (i)d's 
providence,  was  called  firaise^  with  reference  to  this  happy 
consequence,  and  glorious  end  of  that  great  redemption,  this 
Messiah,  one  of  his  posterity,  was  to  work  out. 

This  in  the  Old  Testament  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the 
forgiveness  of  the  sin  of  God's  people,  and  their  salvation,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  God's  name  and  glory.  Isa.  xlviii.  9, 
10,  11.  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  1  defer  mine  anger,  and 
for  my  firaise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off. 
Behold  I  have  refined  thee,  for  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine 
own  sake  will  I  do  it ;  for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ? 
And  ray  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another."  Jer.  xxxiii.  8,  9. 
'^  And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity— .and  I 
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will  pardon  all  their  iniquilies.^— And  it  shaH  be   to  lM  i 
name  of  joy«  a  firaiae^  and  an  honor.** 

And  that  the  holy  {Mirt  of  the  moral  world,  do  express  db^ 
sires  of  this,  and  delight  in  it,  as  the  end  which  holy  princi- 
ples in  them  tend  to,  reach  after,  and  rest  in,  in  their  liighest 
exercises,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God,  is 
abundantly  manifest.    It  would  be  endless  to  enamefate  par^ 
ticular  places  wherein  this  appears  ;  wherein  the  sidms  de^ 
clare  this,  by  expressing  their  earnest  desires  of  God's  praise; 
calling  on  all  nations,  and  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth  id 
praise  him  ;  in  a  rapturous  manner  calling  on  one  another, 
crying  Hallelujah,  praise  ye  the  Lord,  praise  him  forever.** 
Expressing  their  resolutions  to  praise  him  as  long  as  tbey 
live,  through  all  generations,  and  forever  ;    declaring  hair 
good,  how  pleasant  and  comely  the  /iraise  of  God  is.  Sec. 

And  it  is  manifest  that  God's  firaisc  is  the  desirable  and 
glorious  consequence  and  effect  of  all  the  works  of  cieatioiH 
by  such  places  as  these.  Psalm  cxlv.  5....  10,  and  cxlviiii 
throughout,  and  ciii.  19. ...22. 
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SECTION  V. 

Places  of  Scripture  from  whence  it  may  be  argued^  thai  com- 
munication of  good  to  the  Creature,  waa  one  thing  wAtrA 
God  had  in  vieiPi  as  an  Ultimate  End  of  the  Creation  of  the 
World. 

1-  ACCORDING  to  the  scripture,  communicating 
good  to  the  creatures,  is  what  is  in  itself  pleasing  to  God  4 
and  that  this  is  not  merely  subordinately  agreeable,  and  es- 
teemed valuable  on  account  of  its  relation  to  a  further  end,  as 
it  is  in  executing  justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  men  ;  wldch 
God  is  inclined  to  as  fit  and  necessary  in  certain  cases,  and 
on  the  account  of  good  ends  attained  by  it ;  but  what  God  Js 
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i|i£]ined  to  on  its  own  account}  and  what  he  d^liglits  in  sim- 
ply and  ullimately.    For  though  God  is  sometimes  in  scrip* 
ture  spoken  of  as  taking  pleasure  in  punishing  men's  sins, 
Deut.  xxviii.  63.    <^  The  Lord  wi]l  rejoice  over  you,  to  des« 
troy  you.*'    £zck.  v.  13.  '<  Then  shall  mine  anger  l>e  accom- 
plished, and  1  will  pause  ray  fury  to  rest  upon  them,  and  I 
will  be  comforted."    Yet  God  is  often  spoken  of  as  exercis- 
ing goodness  and  shewing  mercy^  with  delight,  in  a  manner 
quite  diiferent,  and  opposite  to  that  of  his  executing  wrath. 
For  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  what  God  proceeds  to  with  back- 
wardness and   reluctance  ;  the  misery  of  the  creature  being 
not  agreeable  to  him  on  its  own  account.      Neh.  ix«   17. 
<<  That  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merci- 
ful, slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  loving  kindness."    Psal.  ciii. 
9,     (^  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and 
plenteous  in  mercy."    Psal.  cxlv.  8.     ^^  The  Lord  is  gracious 
and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy." 
We  have   again  almost  the  same  words,  Jonah  iv.  2.    Mic. 
\ii.  10.    ((  Who  is  a  God  like  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity, 
kc    He  retaineth  not  his  anger  forever,  because  he  delight- 
eth  in  mercy."    Ezek.  xviii.  32.    «<  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  wherefore  turn 
yourselves,  and  live  ye."     Lam.  iii.  33.     ^^  He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men."     Ezek.  xxxiii.  1 1. 
^  As  I  live,  saith  the    Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way 
and  live  :  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will 
ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  "     2  Pet.  iii.  9.    «  Not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance." 

2.  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ, 
is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  as  being  from  the  grace  and 
love  of  God  to  men,  that  doe»  not  well  consist  with  his  seek- 
ing a  communication  of  good  to  them,  only  subordinately,  i.  e^ 
not  at  all  from  any  inclination  to  their  "ood  directly,  or  delight 
in  giving  happiness  to  them,  simply  and  ultimately  consider- 
ed ;  but  only  indirectly,  and  wholly  from  a  regard  to  some- 
thing entirely  diverse,  which  it  is  a  means  of.  Such  expres- 
sions as  that  in  John  iii.  16,  carry  another  idea.    <(  GodsQ 
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lored  tTie  world,  that  he  gate  his  only  begotten  Son^  Ihct 
soever  believetb  in  him,  should  not  perish,  bat  have  evcrlast* 
ing  lire."  And  1  John  !▼•  9,  10.  ^  in  this  wis  tnuiifestel 
the  lo?e  of  God  towards  us»  because  that  God  sent  his  only 
begotten  son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  throagh  him. 
Herein  is  lo?e  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  be  loved  n$i 
and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins."  So  Eph. 
ii.  4.  M  But  God,  who  is  rich  tn  mercy,  for  his  pieat  loire 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  8ec.**  But  if  indeed  this  was  only  from 
love  to  something  else,  and  a  regard  to  a  further  end,  endrely 
diverse  from  our  good  ;  then  all  the  love  is  truly  terndnatedl 
in  that,  its  ultimate  object !  And  God's  love  consists  in  regaiA 
towards  that ;  and  therein  is  God^s  love,  and  therein  is  biv 
love  manifested,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  and  not  ift 
that  he  loved  us,  or  exercised  such  high  regard  towards  at. 
For  if  our  good  be  not  at  all  regarded  ultimately,  bnt  only 
subordinately,  then  our  good  or  interest  is  in  itself  conaideredt 
nothing  in  God's  regard  or  love  :  God'is  respect  is  all  temd- 
nated  upon,  and  swallowed  up  in  something  diverse,  which  H 
the  end,  and  not  in  the  means. 

So  the  scripture  every  where  represents  concerning  Christt 
as  though  the  great  things  that  he  did  and  suffered,  were  iB 
the  most  direct  and  proper  sense,  from  exceeding  love  to  aa| 
and  not  as  one  may  shew  kindness  to  a  person,  to  whose  in^ 
teresf,  simply  and  in  itself  considered,  he  is  intirely  indiflnv 
ent,  only  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of 
another  (that  is  indeed  directly  regarded)  which  is  connected 
with  it.  Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  the  matter,  Gal. 
ii.  20.  «  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."*  Eph.  v. 
25.  «  Husbands  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the 
church,  and  gave  himself  for  it.**  And  Christ  himself,  John 
xvii.  19.  «  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself.**  And  the 
scripture  represents  Christ  as  resting  in  the  salvation  and 
glory  of  his  people,  when  obtained,  as  in  what  he  ultimately 
sought,  as  having  therein  reached  the  goal  at  the  end  of  hb 
race  ;  obtained  the  prize  he  aimed  at ;  enjoying  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  in  which  he  is  satisfied,  as  the  recompense  of  his  la* 
bors  and  extreme  agonies.    Isa.  liii.  10,11.    <«  When  thoa 
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jibalt  make  bis  soul  an  offering,  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  see^^ 
}ie  shall  prolong  his  day^,  and  thp  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  in  his  hand.     He  shall  see  of  the  traviul  of  his  soul| 
9inci  shall  \)C  satisfied ;  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 
Bervant  justify  many,  for  he  shall  bear  their  ini<)uities."    H^ 
sees  the  travel  of  his  soul,  in  seeing  his  ^eedy  the  children 
brought  forth  in  the  issue  of  his  travailt     This  implies  that 
Qhvhi  ba^  his  delight,  most  truly  and  properly,  in  ohtaJoin|[ 
the  salvation  of  his  church,  not  merely  as  a  means  popducin^ 
to  the  thing  which  terminates  his  delight  and  joy ;  l^ut  as  what 
|lf  rejoices  apd  is  satisfied  in,  most  directly  and  properly  ;  aa 
4o  those  scriptures,  which  repre^nt  him  as  rejoicing  jp  jiis 
pbtaining  this  fruit  of  his  labor  ai\d  purchase,  as  the  bride* 
^rpom,  wben  he  obtains  bis  bride.    Isa.  lxii«  5.    ''^  As  the 
bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride^  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice 
Offer  thee."    And  how  empbatical  and  strong  to  the  purpose, 
ftre  the  egressions  in  Zeph.  ii}.  \7,    (<  Tbe  Lord  thy  God  in 
the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty  ;  he  will  save,  he  will  rejoice 
pver  thee  with  joy ;  hp  will  rest  in  hiji  love,  he  will  rejoic^ 
over  thee  with  singing/'    Tbe  same  thing  may  be  argued 
from  Prov,  ylii.  SO,  .11.   <(  Then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought 
up  with  bim ;  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,   rejoicing  always 
before  him  ;  r^ejoiciag  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,  an4 
my  delights  werp  with  tbe  #ons  of  men."     And  from  those 
places  that  spe^k  of  thp  saints  as  God's  portion,  bis  jewels 
and  peculiar  t^asure*    These  things  are  abundantly  confir^iT 
pd  by  what  is  related,  ^obn  xii.  ^3.^  i  n32. '  But  tbe  particular 
consideration  of  what  may  be  observed  to  the  present  pur<» 
pose^  in  that  passage  of  scripture,  may  be  referred  to  tbe  next 
section. 

S»  The  cQmm^nicalions  of  divine  goodness,  particularly 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  salvation,  are  spoken  of  from  time  to 
time,  as  being  for  God's  goodness  sake,  and  for  his  mercy's 
sake,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  spoken  of,  as  being 
for  God's  name's  sake^  in  places  observed  before.  Psal.  X3tv« 
T.  "  Remember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgres- 
sions :  According  to  thy  mercy  renaember  thou  me,  /or  thy 
goodness*  sake^  O  Lord."  In  the  1 1th  verse  the  Psalmist  says, 
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<f  For  thy  name's  sake,  O  Lord  pardon  mine  iniquity.**  Nch;. 
ix.  31.  "  Nevertheless  for  thy  great  mercy^s  sake^  thou  hast 
not  utterly  consumed  them,  nor  forsaken  them  ;  for  thou  art 
a  gracious  and  a  merciful  God."  Psal.  vi.  4.  "  Return  X> 
Lord,  deliver  my  squI  :  O  save  me  for  thy  mercy'a  sake.** 
Psal.  xxxi.  16.  «  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant  s 
Save  me  for  thy  mercy^s  sake**  Psal.  xliv.  26.  "  Aiise  for 
our  help  ;  redeem  us  for  thy  mercy*8  sake"  And  here  it  may 
be  observed,  after  what  a  remarkable  manner  God  speaks  df 
his  love  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as  thoogk 
his  love  were  for  love*s  sake,  and  his  goodness  were  its  own 
end  and  motive.  Dent.  vii.  7,  8.  <«  The  Lord  did  not  set  his 
love  upon  you,  nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  num- 
ber than  any  people,  for  ye  were  the  fewest  pf  all  people  : 
itit  becauae  the  Lord  loved  you** 

'  4.  That  the  government  of  the  world  in  all  parts  of  itf 
is  for  the  good  of  such  as  are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of 
God's  goodness,  is  implied  in  what  the  scripture  teaches  us  of 
Christ''s  being  set  at  God's  right  hand,  made  king  of  angels 
and  men  ;  set  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  having  all  power 
given  him  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  that  end  that  he  may  pro- 
mote their  happiness  ;  being  made  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  and  ha\ing  the  government  of  the  whole  creation  for 
their  good.*  Christ  mentions  it  (Mark  xxviii  29)  as  the  rea- 
son why  the  Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  that 
«  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man."  And  if  so,  we  may  in  like 
manner  argue,  that  all  things  were  made  for  man,  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  all  things. 

5.  That  God  uses  the  whole  creation,  in  his  whole  gov- 
ernment of  it,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  is  most  elegantly 
represented  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  26.  "  There  is  none  like  th^ 
God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  on  the  heavens  in  thine  helpi 
and  in  his  excellercy  on  the  sky/'  The  whole  universe  is  a 
machine,  which  God  hath  made  for  his  own  use,  to  be  his 

• 

chariot  for  him  to  ride  in  ;   as  is  represented  in  Ezekiel's  vis- 

♦  Eph.  i.  so... ,23.     Johnxvil.  a.     Matth.  xi.  27,  and  xxviii,  18,  19. 
John  iii.  35. 
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|oiu  In  this  chariot,  Qod's  seat  or  throne,  is  heaTen,  where 
he  sits,  who  uses,  and  govern^,  and  rides  in  this  chariot,  Ezek. 
|,  33,  26,  27,  28.  The  inferior  part  of  the  creadon,  this  visi- 
ble universe,  subject  to  such  continual  changes  and  revolu- 
tions, are  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  under  the  place  of  the 
seat  of  him  who  rides  in  this  chariot.  God's  providence  in  the 
constant  revolutions,  and  alteratioift,  and  successive  events^ 
is  represented  by  the  motion  of  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  hj 
the  spirit  of  him  who  sits  in  his  throne  on  the  heavens,  or 
above  the  firmament.  Moses  tells  us  for  whose  sake  it  is 
that  God  moves  the  wheels  of  this  chariot,  or  rides  in  it  sit- 
ting in  his  heavenly  seat ;  and  to  what  end  he  is  making  hit 
progress,  or  goes  his  appointed  journey  in  it,  viz.  the  salva- 
tion of  his  pec^le. 

6.  God's  judgments  on  the  wicked  in  this  world,  and  als« 
their  eternal  damnation  in  the  world  to  come,  ar6  spoken  of 
as  being  for  the  happiness  of  God's  people.    So  are  his  judg- 
ments on  them  in  this  world.     Isaiah  xliii.  3,  4.    ^  For  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.    I 
gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,   Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee. 
Since  thou  hast  been  precious  in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been 
honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee  ;  therefore  will  I  give  men 
for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."     So  the  works  of  God's 
Tindictiy^e  justice  and  wrath,  are  spoken  of  as  works  of  mercy 
to  his  people,  Psalm  cxxxvi.  10,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20.     And  so 
is  their  eternal  damnation  in  another  world.     Rom.  ix.  22, 23. 
<*  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath  and  make  his  power 
l^nown,  endured  with  much  longsnilering,  the  vessels  of  wrath 
^tted  to  destruction  ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the 
riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had 
afore  prepared  unto  glory."     Here  it  is  evident  the  last  verse 
comes  in,  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  as  giving  another 
reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  viz.  the  shewing  the 
riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy  ;  in  higher  degrees 
of  their  glory  andiiappiness,  in  an  advancement  of  their  relish 
of  their  own  enjoyments  and  greater  sense  of  their  value,  and 
of  God's  free  grace  in  the  bestowment, 
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7.  It  seefRs  to  argue  that  Cod's  goodneai  to  them  win 
are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of  hU  goodnessy  is  the  cod  of 
the  creaiion,  that  the  whole  creation)  in  all  parts  of  it|  airf 
all  God's  disposals  of  it,  is  spoken  of  as  th sir's.  I  Cor.  iii. 
2:2,  23.  <•  All  things  are  yours  :  Whether  Paul,  or  ApoOo% 
or  Cephas,  or  the  worldi  or  lifc)  or  death,  or  things  .preseii^  q| 
tilings  to  come,  all  are  yours."  The  terms  are  very  univerr 
sal ;  and  both  works  of  creation  and  providenco  are  mcnUoo* 
ed  ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  be  lUip 
derstood  of  every  work  of  Cod  whatsoever.  NoWy  how  019 
we  understand  this  any  otherwise,  than  that  all  thii^jus 
lor  their  benefit  ;  and  that  God  made  and  uses  all  (at  tbeir 
good  ? 

8.  All  Cod*s  works,  both  his  works  of  creation  end  pmir 
drncc,  are  represented  as  works  of  goodness  or  oiercy  19  his 
pc-oplc  in  Psal.  cxxxvi.  His  wonderful  works  in  g^neraL  vent 
4,  (<  To  him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders  ;  for  his  mer^ 
cndureth  ibrcver."  The  works  of  creation  in  all  parts  of  Itt 
Verses  5....9.  *'  To  him  tliat  by  wisdom  made , the  heaten^ 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  To  him  that  stretched  out 
the  earth  above  the  waters,  for  his  mercy  endureth  &rew- 
To  him  that  made  great  lights,  for  his  mercy  endureth  SifS> 
ever.  The  sun  to  rule  by  day,  for  his  mercy  endureth  Careiv 
er.  The  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night,  for  his  inency  iKiir 
dureth  forever."  And  God's  works  of  providencei  in  this  figjU 
lowing  part  of  the  Psalm. 

9.  That  expression  in  the  l^essed  sentence  prono^qeoi 
en  the  righteous  at  the  day  of  judgment,  <<  Inherit  the  kiQg* 
dom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  worlds* 
seems  to  hold  forth  as  much,  as  thVit  the  eternal  expreaamt 
and  fruits  of  God's  goodness  to  them,  was  God's  end  in  cc^^ 
ing  the  world)  and  in  his  providentia]  disposals  ever^ncelb^ 
creation  :  That  God,  in  all  his  works,  in  laying  the  fouada^ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  foundation  of  Uy  hsd 
been  preparing  this  kingdom  and  glory  for  them. 

10.  Agreeable  to  this,  the  good  of  men  is  spoken  of  as  aa 
tiltiniale  end  of  llie  virtue  of  the  moral  world.  Rom.  xiii.  6| 
9,  10,     «  He  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.     Far 
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itnSf  I'hou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill» 
See— —And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly 
comprehended  in  this  sayingi  Thou  thalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  iU  to  Ma  neighbor  /  therefore^ 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  lavt.**  Gal.  v.  14.  «  All  the  law 
is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  James  ii.  8.  <<  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law,  ac- 
cording  to  the  scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self....thou  shalt  do  well." 

It  the  good  of  the  creature  be  one  end  of  God  in  all  things 
he  does  ;  and  so  be  one  end  of  all  things  that  he  requires  moral 
agents  to  do  ;  and  an  end  they  should  have  respect  to  in  alt 
that  they  do,  and  which  they  should  regulate  all  parts  of  theif 
conduct  by ;  these  things  may  be  easily  explained  ;  but  other- 
wise it  seems  difficult  to  be  accounted  for>  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  thus  express  himself  from  time  to  time.  The  scrip- 
ture represents  it  to  be  the  spiiit  oiF  all  true  saints,  to  prefer 
the  welfare  of  God*s  people  to  their  chief  joy.  And  this  was 
the  spirit  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  old  ;  and  the  good  of 
God's  church  was  an  end  they  regulated  all  their  conduct  by. 
Arid  so  it  was  with  the  apostles.  2  Cor.  iv.  15.  «  For  all 
things  are  for  your  sakes."  2  Tim.  ii.  10.  «  I  endure  all 
things  for  the  elect^s  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  sal- 
vation which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory.**  And 
the  scriptures  represent  as  though  every  Christian  should 
in  all  things  he  does  be  employed  for  the  good  of  God*8 
church,  as  each  particular  member  of  the  body,  is  in  all  things 
employed,  for  the  good  of  the  body.  Rom.  xii.  4,  5,  &c.  Eph. 
iv.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  25,  to  the  end  ;  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  next  chapter.  To  this  end  the  scripture  teach- 
es us  the  angels  are  continually  employed,  Hob,  i.  14. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Wherein  it  is  conMered  what  ia  meant  by  the  Giory  ^  Oodi 
and  the  name  of  God  in  Scrifiturey  when  afioken  f^fOM  Gmta 
end  in  hia  vforka, 

HAVING  thus  considered  what  things  are  ipoken  of  iii 
the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  ends  of  God's  works  ;  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  justly  to  lead  us  to  suppose^  they  were  the  ends 
which  God  had  uliimately  in  view,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  :  I  now  proceed  particularly  to  inquire  concendng 
some  of  these  things,  what  they  are,  and  how  the  terms  arc 
to  be  understood. 

I  begin  first,  with  the  glory  of  god. 

And  here  I  might  observe,  that  the  phrase,  the  giwy  t^ 
God^  is  sometimes  manifestly  used  to  signify  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Trinity.    But  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to 
consider  that  matter,  or  stand  to  prove  it  from  particular  pas- 
sages of  scripture.     Omitting  this,  therefore,   I  proceed  to 
observe  concerning  the  Hebrew  word  Cabhodh^  which  is  the 
word  most  commonly  used  in  the  Old  Testament  where  we 
have  the  word  glory  in  the  English  Bible.     The  root  which 
it  comes  from  is  either  the  verb  Cabhadh^  which  signifies  to 
be  heavy,  or  make  heavy,  or  from  the  adjective    Cabhedh^ 
which  signifies  heavy  or  weighty.    These,  as  seems  pretty 
manifest,  are  the  primary  significations  of  these  words,  though 
they  have  also  other  meanings,  which  seem  to  be  derivative. 
The  noun  Cobhedh  signifies  gravity,  heaviness,  greatness,  and  ' 
abundance.     Of  very  many  places  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  name 
a  few.     Prov.   xxvii.  3.     2  Sam.  xiv.  26.     1  Kings  xii.  11. 
Psalm  xxxviii.  4.     Isaiah  xxx.  27.    And  as  the  'weight  of 
bodies  arises  from  two  things,  viz.  solidity  or  density,  or  spe- 
cific gravity,  as  it  is  called,  and  their  magnitude  ;  so  we  find 
the  word  Cabhedh  used  to  signify  dense,  as  in  £xod.  xix.  16. 
Gnanatz  Cobhedh^  a  dense  cloud.    And  it  is  very  often  aaed 
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Isaiah  xxxii.   3.     Gen.  v.  9.     1  ^nga  z.   3. 
14i  and  xviii.  17.     Isaiah  xxxii.  3,  and  other 


nri  Cabhodh,  which  b  commonly  rranslatcd  glory, 

,  such  a  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  this  up 

if  the  words  from  whence  it  comes.     Sometimes 

signify  what  is  internal)  what  is  within  the  being 

\  inherent  in   lh«  subject^  or  what  is  in  the  pos- 

[h«    person ;    and    aometimea    for    emanation, 

:  communication  of  this  internal  Rlory  ;    and 

b  for  the  knowledge  or  sense,  or  effect  of  these,  in 

(I  behald  it,  to  whom  the  exhibition  or  conimuniot- 

or  an  expression  of  ibic  knowledge,  or  acnsei 

And  here  I  would  note,  that  agreeable  to  the  uae 

I  ird  Caihodh,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  that  of  the 

.he  new.     For,  as  the  word    Cabhodh  is  gener- 

ishicd  by  Doxa  in  the  Septuagini ;    so  it  is  apparent) 

,  word  ia  designed  to  be  used  to  signify  the  same  thing 

itm  Teitament,  with  Cabhodh'ia  the  Old.     This  might 

idunity  proved  by  comparing  particular  places  of  the 

eslumeni ;   but  probably  it  will  not  be  denied. 

lier^fore  proceed  particularly  to  consider  these  words, 

egard  to  ibeir  use  in  scripture,  in  each  of  the  foremeo- 

.  As  Id  internal  giory.  When  the  word  is  used  to  ugnify- 

is  within,  Inherent,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  subject,  it 

fcommonly  signiBes  excellency,  or  f;reHt  taluableness, 

lity,  or  worthiness,  or  regard.    This,  according  to  the  Ho- 

w  idiom,  is,  as  it  were,  the  vteight  of  a  thing,  as  that  bf 

lich  it  b  heavy  ;  as  to  be  light,  is  to  be  worth)e^s.  without 

-)ue,  cnntenipiiUe.    Numb.  xxi.  S.    "  This  ligAi  bread." 

Sam.  xfiii.  3S.     "Seemeth  it  a  Aj-Af  thing."    Judges  ix.  4. 

Ughl  persons,"  i.  e.  worthless,  vain,  vile  persons.     So  Zeph. 

B.4.     Toaet  £^Aris  tadcspiK,  3  Sam.  xix.  43.     Belsha^ 

.  XKt'%  nlenesa  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  represented  by  bis  being 

.   Tikrl,  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  light,  Dan.  v.  27. 

And  B»  the  weight  of  a  thing  arises  from  these  two  things,  ita 

nagQitnde,  and  its  specific  gravity  conjunctly,  ao  the  word 

Vot.VI.  O 
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glory  is  veff  commonlf  used  to  sif^ify  the  excellencf  of  m 
person  or  thinp^,  as  consisting^  either  in  grestness«  or  in  bcma- 
tjt  or  as  it  were,  preciousnessi  or  in  both  conjunctly  ;  m  will 
abundantly  appear  by  Exod.  xvi.  7,  and  xxviii.  39  40,  and  ilL 
•,  and  many  other  places. 

Sometirties  that  internal,  great,  and  excellent  goodf  which 
is  called  glory,  is  rather  in  possession  than  inherent.  Any 
one  may  be  called  heavy^  that  possesses  an  abundance  }  and 
he  that  is  empty  and  destitute,  may  be  caWtA  light.  Thus  we 
find  riches  is  sometimes  called  glory.  Gen.  xxxi-  1.  ^  And 
of  that  which  was  our  fatherx,  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory."* 
Esth.  V.  1 1.  «<  Haman  told  them  of  the  glory  of  bis  riches.** 
Psal.  xlix.  16,  17.  ^*  Be  not  afraid,  when  one  is  made  richi 
when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased.  For  when  he  dietk 
he  shall  carry  nothing  away,  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after 
him."  Nah.  ii.  9-  «*  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the 
spoil  of  gold  ;  for  there  is  none  end  of  the  store  and  glory  out 
of  the  pleasant  furniture. 

And  it  is  often  put  for  a  great  height  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  and  fulness  of  good  in  general.  Gen.  xlv.  13* 
•'  You  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt.**  Joh 
xix.  9.  « He  hath  stript  me  of  my  glory.**  Isuah  x.  5. 
«  Where  ^ill  you  leave  your  glory."  Verse  10.  **  There* 
fore  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts  send  among  his  fat  ones  leanness, 
and  under  his  glory  shall  he  kindle  a  burning,  like  the  burn* 
ing  of  a  fire.*'  Isaiah  xvii.  3,  4.  <'  The  kingdom  shall  cease 
from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria  ;  they  shall  be  as 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  in  that  day  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  the  glory  of  Jacob  shall  be  made  thin^  and 
the  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  be  made  lean."  Isaiah  xxi.  J6. 
«  And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail."  Isaiah  Ixi.  6.  «  Ye 
shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  their  glory  shall 
ye  boast  yourselves."  Chap.  Ixvi.  11.  12.  "That  ye  may 
milk  out  and  be  delighted  with  the  abundance  of  her  glory* 
I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing  stream."  Hos.  ix.  11.  "  As  for 
Ephraim,  their  glory  shall  fly  away  as  a  bird."  Matth.  iv.  8t 
"  Sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world}  and  the  glory 
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•f  them.**  Luke  xxiv.  26.  «  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suf- 
fered these  things,  apd  to  enter  into  his  glory  V*  John  xvii. 
37.  *'*'  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  have  I  given 
them."  Rom.  v.  2.  <>  And  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God."  Chap.  viii.  18.  «^  The  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us."  See  also  chap.  ii.  7,  10,  and  iii.  ^Sy 
•and  ix.  23.  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  (<The  hidden  wisdom  which  God 
oidained  before  the  world,  unto  our  glory."  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
^  'Worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory."  Eph.  i.  18.  "  A»^d  what  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints."  1  Pet.  iv.  13.  <<  But 
rejoice  inasmuch  as  ye  are  made  partakers  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings ;  that  when  his  gloiy  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad 
also  with  exceeding  joy."  Chap.  i.  8.  "  Ye  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  See  also  Colos.  i.  27,  and  lit. 
4,  and  many  other  places. 

2.  The  word  glory  is  used  in  scripture  often  to  express 
the  exhibition,  emanation,  or  communication  of  the  internal 
glory.  Hence  it  often  signifies  a  visible  exhibition  of  glory  ; 
as  in  an  effulgence  or  shining  brightness,  by  an  emanation  of 
beams  of  light.  Thus  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stars  is  called  their  glory  in  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  But  in  par- 
ticular, the  word  is  very  often  thus  used,  wh^n  applied  to  God 
at^d  Christ.  As  in  Ezek.  i.  28.  ^^  As  the  appearance  of  the 
bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  brightness  round  about.  This  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  likeness  of  ths  glory  of  the  Lord."  And  chap. 
X.  4.  «  Then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  cherub, 
and  stood  over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  brightness 
of  the  Lord's  glory."  Isaiah  vi.  1,  2,  3.  "I  saw  the  I^rd 
sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled 
the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim.-— And  one  cried 
to  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Loid  of  Hosts, 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  Compared  with  John 
xii.  4.  <<  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory 
and  spake  of  him."    Ezek.  xliii.  2,    «<  And  behold  the  glory 
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of  the  God  of  Israel    came    from  the  wi^  of  the-^Ht 
and  the  earth  Mned  with  his  glory."     Isaiah   nhr.  S3. 
<*  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded)  and  the  sun  abfaamed^ 
when  the  Lord  of  Ho»ts  shall  reign  in  Mount  TaoUf  and  tkl 
Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  j'/orioiM/y."     Iwah  Iz.  1| 
3.    ^*'  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  gloiy  of  the 
Loi'd  is  risen  upon  thee.    For  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cov^ 
er  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  i  but  the  Lofd 
shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee" 
To(;ethcr  with  verse  19.    m  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thf 
light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  givo  -liglit 
unto  thee  ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  ererlasunf 
light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory."  Luke  ii.  9.  ^^  The  glory  of  tfas 
Lord  shone  round  about  them."    Acts  xxii.  U.  ^And  whci 
I  could  not  see,  for  the  glory  of  that  light."    Id  3  Cor.  iiL  Ty 
the  shining  of  Moses's  face  is  called  the  glory  of  Att  cotmKe* 
nance.     And  to  this  Christ's  glory  is  compared,   verse  18. 
^  But  we  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  gloiy 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  is 
glory."     And  so  chap.  iv.  4.     <(  Lest  the  light  of  the  gloriooi 
gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto 
them."     Verse  6.    "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  lightto 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  g^ve  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  fieice  of  Je* 
8US  Christ."     Heb.  i.  3.     <<  Who  is  the  brightness  of  htsglo* 
ry."    The  Apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  that  emanation  of  ex- 
ceeding brightness,  from  the  bright  cloud  that  overshadowed 
the  disciples  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the  shin* 
ing  of  Christ's  face  at  that  time,  says,  2  Pet.  i.  17.     <(  For  he 
received  from  God  the  Father,  honor  and  glory,  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  Thi»b 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."    Rev.  xviii.<  U 
<(  Another  angel  came  down  from  heaven,  having  great  poweri 
and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his  glory,**     Rev.  xxi.  11, 
^<  Having  the  glory  of  God,  and  her  light  was  like  unto  a 
stone  most  precious,  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal." 
Verse  23.     «  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  th^ 
moon  to  shine  in  it ;    for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  itt** 
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-So  the  word  for  a  visible  effulgenqe  or  emanation  of  light  in 
the  places  to  be  seen  in  Exod.  xvi.  12,  and  xxiv.  16,  17,  33, 
and  xl.  34,  35,  and  many  other  places. 

The  word  glory^  as  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  sometimes 
evidently  signifies  the  communications  of  God's   fulness  and 
means  much  the  same  thing,  with  God's  abundant  and  ex- 
ceeding goodness  and   grace.     So  Eph.  ii.   16.    <<  That  he 
-would  rgrant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might,  by  his  spirit  in  the  inner  man." 
The  expression,  <<  According  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,"  is 
•apparently  equivalent  to  that  in  the  same  epistle,  chap.  t.  7. 
<'  Accorcfing  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."     And  chsip.  ii.  7. 
-<<  The  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toavards 
'tis,: through  Christ  Jesus."     In  like  manner  is  the  word  glory 
>iised  in  Phil.  iv.  19,    <<  But  my   God  shall  supply  all  your 
Deed,  according  to  his  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus."     And 
-Rom.  ix«  23.  ^^  And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of 
his  glory,  on  the  vessels  of  mercy."     In  this,  and  the  forego- 
ing verse,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  making  known  two 
things,  his  great  wrath,  and  his  rich  grace.     The  former,  on 
the  vessels  of  wrath,  verse  22.     The  latter,  which  he  calls  the 
riches  of  hi9  glory y  QXi  the  vessels  of  mercy,  verse  23.     So 
"when  Moses  says,  "  I  beseech  thee  shew  me  thy  glory  /' 
God,  granting  his  request,  makes  answer,  <<  I  will  make  all 
my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee."    Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19.* 

*  Dr.  Goodwin  obtenres  (Vol.  I.  of  his  works,  Part  ad  page  1 66)  that 
riches  o£  grace  are  called  riches  of  glory  in  scripture.  **  The  scnpture«"  says 
he,  **  speaks  of  riches  of  glory  in  Eph.  iii.  16.  *  That  he  would  grant  you 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory  ;*  yet  eminently  mercy  is  theie  intended  : 
For  it  is  that  which  God  bestows,  and  which  the  apostle  there  prayeth  for. 
And  he  calls'his  mercy  there  his  glory,  as  eUc where  he  doth,  as  being  the 
most  eminent  excellency  in  God.  Thatin  Rom.  ix.  aa,  83,  compared,  is 
observable.  In  the  aad  verse  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  making 
known  the  power  of  his  wrath,  saiih  he,  *  God  willing  to  shew  his  wrath, 
and  make  his  power  known.'  But  in  verse  %^6.  when  he  comes  to  speak  of 
mercy,  he  saith,  *That  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,  on  the 
vessels -of  mercy." 
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What  we  fiiid  in  John  xii.  33.  32,  is  worthy  of  ptrtiai- 
lar  notice  in  this  place.  The  words  and  behavior  of  Chrii^ 
which  we  have  an  account  of  here^  argue  two  things. 

1.  That  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  meni  was  an  end 
that  Christ  ultimately  aimed  at  in  the  labors  and  aufferiDgt  k 
Went  through,  for  our  redemption  (and  conbequenilyi  by  whM 
has  l>een  before  observed,  an  ultimate  end  of  ihe  wotkof 
creatiun.)  The  very  same  things  which  were  observed  b» 
fore  in  this  passa;;e  (Chafitrr  2 J,  Section  Zd)  conceming 
God*s  glory,  are  equally,  and  in  the  same  manner  observabki 
concerning  the  salvation  of  men.  As  it  was  there  obaervedi 
that  Christ  in  the  great  conflict  of  his  soul,  in  the  view  of  thi 
near  approach  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties  which  atteoit 
ed  his  undertaking,  comforts  himself  in  a  certain  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  end  he  had  chiefly  in  view.  It  was  observed 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  therefore  mentioned  and  dwelt  upoa 
by  him,  as  what  his  soul  supported  itself  and  rested  ini  as  this 
great  end.  And  at  the  same  time,  and  exactly  in  the  asms 
manner,  is  the  salvation  of  men  mentioned  and  insisted  on,  as 
the  end  of  these  great  labors  and  suflerings,  which  satisfied 
his  soul,  in  the  prospect  of  undergoing  them.  Compare  ths 
23d  and  24th  verses  ;  and  also  the  28th  and  29th  verses { 
verse  31,  and  32.     And, 

2.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  emanations  and  fruits  of  bit 
grace  in  man's  salvation,  are  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  on  this 
occasion  in  just  the  same  manner,  that  it  would  be  quite  un- 
natural, to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  two  distinct  things. 
Such  is  the  connexion,  that  what  he  says  of  the  latter,  must 
most  naturally  be  understood  as  exegetical  of  the  former. 
He  first  speaks  of  his  own  glory  and  the  glory  of  his  Fatheri 
us  the  great  end  that  should  be  obtained  by  what  he  is  about 
to  sufler ;  and  then  explains  and  amplifies  what  he  says  on 
this-  in  what  he  expresses  of  the  salvation  of  men  that  shall  be 
obtained  by  it,  Tlius  in  the  23d.  verse  he  says,  «  The  hour 
is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified."  And  in 
what  next  follows,  he  evidently  shews  how  he  was  to  be  glori* 
fied,  or  wherein  his  glory  consisted:  <*  Verily,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die;, 
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It  abideth  alone  i  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.** 
As  much  fruit  is  the  glory  of  the  seed,  so  is  the  muhitude  of 
redeemed  ones,  which  should  spring  from  his  death,  his  glo- 
ry.* So  concerning  the  glory  of  his  Father,  in  the  27th,  and 
following  verses.  f<  Now  i^  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour,  fiut  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto .  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  Jhy  name.  Then 
came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified 
It,  and  will  glorify  it  again.'*  In  an  assurance  of  this,  which 
this  voice  declared,  Christ  was  greatly  comforted,  and  his  soul 
even  exulted  under  the  view  of  his  approaching  sufferings^ 
And  what  this  glory  was,  in  which  Christ's  soul  was  so  com- 
forted on  this  .  occasion,  his  own  words  which  he  then  spake, 
plainly  shew.  When  the  people  said  it  thundered  ;  and  oth- 
ers said,  an  angel  spake  to  him  ;  then  Christ  explains  the 
matter  to  them,  and  tells  them  what  this  voice  meant.  Verse 
30—32.  «  Jesus  answered  and  said,  This '  voice  came 
not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out. 
And  I,  if  1  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  un- 
to me."  By  this  behavior,  and  these  speeches  of  our  re- 
deemer, it  appears,  that  the  expressions  of  divine  grace,  in 
the  sanctification  and  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  are  espe- 
cially that  glory  of  his,  and  his  Father,  which  was  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,  for  which  he  endured  the  cross,  and  des- 
pised the  shanie  ;  and  that  this  glory  especially,  was  the  end 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  obtaining  which  end  he  was  satis- 
fied, agreeable  to  Isa.  liii.  10,  11. 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  has  been  just  observed,  of  God's 
glory  being  so  often  represented  by  an  effulgence,  or  emana- 
tion, or  communication  of  light,  from  a  luminary  or  fountain 
of  light.  What  can  be  thought  of,  that  so  naturally  and  aptly 
represents  the  emanation  of  the  internal  glory  of,  God  ;  or  the 
flowing  forth,  and  abundant  communication  of  that  infinite 
fulness  of  good  that  is  in  God  ?  Light  is  very  often  in  scrip- 

*  Here  may  be  remembered  what  was  before  observed  of  the  church's 
being  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  glory  and  fulness  of  Christ. 
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ture  put  for  comfbrty  jof ,  happiDessi  and  fisr  good  ia  gea* 
eral.* 

Aff^ainf  the  word  giory^  as  applied  to  God  in  scripturoy  iai- 
plies  the  view  or  knowledge  of  God's  excellencj.  Tlic  exU- 
bition  of  glory,  is  to  the  view  of  beholders.  The  manifosifr 
tion  of  glory,  the  emanation  or  effulgence  of  brightneasy  lias 
relation  to  the  eye.  Light  or  brightness  is  a  quafitjr  that  kat 
relation  to  the  sense  of  seeing  i  We  see  the  luminary  by  ill 
light.  And  knowledge  is  often  expressed  in  acri^araky 
light.  The  word  glory  very  often  in  scripture  dg^nifiea  ori» 
plies  honor^  as  any  one  may  soon  see  by  casting  lua  oye  on  t 
concordance.t  But  honor  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  dig» 
nity  and  excellency  of  him  who  hath  the  honor*  And  tUs  ii 
often  more  especially  signified  by  the  word  glory^  when  appfr 
ed  to  God.  Num.  xiv.  31.  <<  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  i.  e.  All  the 
earth  shall  see  the  manifestations  I  will  make  of  my  pertNl 
holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  so  of  my  infinite  exceHence* 
This  appears  by  the  context.  So  Ezek.  xxxix.  31  33. 
«( And  I  will  set  my  glory  among  the  heathen,  and  all  the 
heathen  shall  see  my  judgment  that  I  have  executed,  and  my 
hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  them.  So  the  house  of  Israel 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.  And  the  heathen 
shall  knowy  that  the  house  of  Israel  went  into  captivity  fat 
their  iniquity."  And  it  is  manifest  in  many  places,  whero 
we  read  of  God's  glorifying  himself,  or  of  his  being  glorifiedf 
that  one  thing  directly  intended,  is  a  manifesting  or  making 
known  his  divine  greatness  and  excellency. 

*  Isa.  vi.  3.  <*  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  tuth 
is  full  of  his  glory."  In  the  original,  "  His  glory  is  the  fulness  of  the  wKoh 
earth :"  Which  signifies  much  more  than  the  words  of  the  traxuUtiiMi. 
God's  glory,  consisting  especially  in  his  holiness,  is  that,  in  the  sight  or  oofll- 
municationsof  which,  man's  fullness,  i.  e.  his  holinessand  happiness,  conaiitl. 
By  God's  glory  here,  there  seems  to  be  respect  to  that  train,  or  those  effii- 
gent  beams  that  filled  the  temple :  These  beams  signifying  God'n  glory  Aif- 
ing  forth,  and  cemmunicated.  This  effulgence  or  communication  Utkft 
fulness  of  all  iotelligeot  creatures,  who  have  no  fulness  of  their  own.  . 

+  See  particularly  Heb.  iii.  3. 
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■  A(^ain,  glory ^  an  the  word  is  used  in  scripture^  often  signi- 
$es  or  implies  firaise.  This  appears  from  what  was  observed 
before,  that  ^lory  very  often  signifies  honor,  which  is  much 
the  same  things  with  praise,  viz.  high  esteem  and  respect  of 
heart,  and  the  expression  and  testimony  of  it  in  words  and  ac- 
tions. And  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  glory  and  firaise^  are 
often  used  as  equivalent  expressions  in  scripture.  Psal.  L 
23.  (^  \Vhoso  ofTereth  praise,  glorifieth  me."  Psal.  xxii.  23. 
^  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him  ;  all  ye  seed  of  Israel,  glo- 
rify  him."  Isa,  xlii.  8.  *^  My  glory  I  will  not  give  unto  anoth- 
er, nor  my  praise  to  graven  images.**  Verse  12.  «  Let 
them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  declare  his  praise  in  the 

islands."    Isa.  xlviii.  9 II.     "For  my  name's  sake  will 

I  defer  mine  anger  ;  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee.... 
For  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it ;  for,  I  will  not  give  my  glory 
unto  another."  Jer.  xiii.  11.  "  That  they  might  be  unto  me 
for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory." 
£ph.  i.  6.  «  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  Verse 
12.  "To  the  praise  of  his  glory."  So  verse  14.  The 
phrase  is  apparently  equivalent  to  that,  jPhil.  i.  11.  «  Which 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  praise  and  glory  of  God."  2  Cor. 
iv.  15.  "  That  the  abundant  grace  might,  through  the  thanks- 
giving of  many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God." 

It  is  manifest  the  firaise  of  God^  as  the  phrase  is  used  in 
scripture,  implies  the  high  esteem  and  love  of  the  heart,  ex- 
alting thought^  of  God,  and  complacence  in  his  excellence 
and  perfection.  This  must  be  so  manifest  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  scripture,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  to  refer  to  particular  places. 

It  also  implies  joy  in  God,  or  rejoicing  in  bis  perfections^ 
9s  is  manifest  by  Psal.  xxxiii.  2.  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye 
righteous, for /ira/«e  is  comely  for  the  upright."  How  often  dp 
we  read  of  singing  praise  P  But  singing  is  commonly  an  expres- 
sion of  joy.  It  is  called,  making  a  joyful  noise.  Psal.  Ixvi.  l^  2, 
and  xcvi.  4,  5.  And  as  it  is  often  used,  it  implies  gratitude 
or  love  to  God  for  his  benefits  to  us.  Psal«  xxx.  12,  and  m^i- 
ny  other  places. 

Vol.  VL  P 
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Having;  thus  considered  what  is  implied  in  the  phrasa,  the 
glory  of  God,  as  wc  find  it  used  in  scripture  ;  I  proceed  t» 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  name  of  God. 

And  I  observe  that  it  is  manifest  that  God's  name  and  his 
glory,  at  least  very  often,  signify  the  same  thing  in  scripture. 
As  it  has  been  ob*«erved  concerning  the  Riory  of  God|  that  k 
sometimes  signiGes  the  second  person  in  the  trinity;  the  same 
xni^ht  be  shewn  of  the  name  of  God,  if  it  were  needful  h 
this  place.  But  that  the  name  and  glory  of  God  ate  oflea 
equipollent  expressions,  is  manifest  by  Exod.  xwciii.  ICy  19. 
When  Moses  says.  «<  I  beseech  thee,  shew  me  thy  glory  :* 
And  God  grants  his  request,  he  says,  "  I  will  proclaim  the 
namf  of  the  liord  before-  thee.*'  PsaL  viii.  1.  «  O  Lord^  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  Who  hast  set  thy  glo- 
ry above  the  heavens."  Psal.  Ixxix.  9.  »  Help  us,  O  God  of 
our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  ;  and  deliver  usy  and 
purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake.**  Psal.  cii.  15. 
'<  So  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  ihy  glory**  Psal.  cxlviii.  13  «  His  name 
alone  is  excellent,  and  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heav- 
en." Isa.  xlviii.  9.  "  For  my  name*9  sake  will  I  defer  mine 
anger,  and  for  my  JiraUe  will  I  refrain  for  thee."  Verse  11. 
"  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it ; 
for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  And  1  will  not  give 
my  glory  unto  another.  Isa.  xlix.  19.  '«  They  shall  fear  the 
nainc  of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun.**  Jer.  xiii.  11.  «  That  they  might  be  unto 
me  for  a  name^  and  for  a  firaiae^  and  for  a  glory,**  As  glory 
often  implies  the  manifestation,  publication  and  knowledge  of 
excellency,  and  the  honor  that  any  one  has  in  the  world  ;  so 
it  is  evident  does  name.  Gen.  xi.  4.  "Let  us  make  us  a 
name:*  Deut.  xxvi.  19.  «  And  to  make  thee  high  above  all 
naiions,  in  praise,  in  name,  and  in  honor.**"  Sec  2  Sam.  vfi. 
9j  and  many  other  places. 

So  it  is  evident  that  by  name  is  sometimes  meant  much  the 
same  thing  as  praise,  by  several  places  which  have  been  just 
mentioned,  as  Isa.  xlviii.  9.  Jer.  xiii.  11.  Deut.  xxvi.  lf>. 
and  also  by  Jer.  xxxiii.  9.    «  And  it  shall  be  unto  me  for  a 
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name^  tkfiraiae  and  an  honor,  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earthi 
-which  shall  hear  of  all  the  good  I  do  unto  them.^  Zeph.  iii. 
20.  '^1  will  make  you  a  name  and  a  firatse  among  all  people 
of  the  earth." 

And  it  seems  that  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  God's 
goodness  is  especially  called  his  name^  in  £xod.  xxxiii.  19. 
(<  I  will  make  all  asiy  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will 
proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee."  And  chap. 
Kxxlv.  5  7,  ^^  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  anti 
stood  with  him  there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  Godf  gracious  and  merciful,  longsuffering 
And  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands."  Scc^ 

And  the  same  illustrious  brightness  and  efldilgence  in  the 
pillar  of  cloud,  that  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt 
above  the  mercy  seat  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  (or  rather 
the  spiritual  divine  brightness  and  effulgence  represented  by 
it)  which  is  so  often  called  the  glory  of  the  Lordj  is  also  often 
called  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Because  God's  ^lory  was  to 
dwell  in  the  tabernacle,  therefore  he  promises,  Exod.  xxix. 
43.  '(  There  will  I  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
tabernacle  shall  be  sanctifiedby  my  glory."  And  the  temple  was 
called  the  house  qf  God*9  glory^  Isa.  Ix.  ^.  In  like  manner, 
the  name  of  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  sanctuary.  Thus  Tve 
often  read  of  the  place  that  God  chose,  to  fiut  his  name  there  / 
or  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  to  cause  his  name  to  inhabit  there. 
So  it  is  sometimes  rendered  bj  our  translators.  As  Deut. 
xii.  H  •  ^^  Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the  Lord  your 
God  shall  cJiuse  to  cause  Ms  name  to  dwell  there,**  And  the 
temple  is  often  spoken  of  as  built  for  God*8  name.  And  in 
Psal.  Ixxiv.  7,  the  temple  is  called  the  dwelling  place  of  God's 
name.  Th«  mercy  seat  in  the  temple  was  called  the  throne 
of  God's  name  or  glory,  Jer.  xiv.  21.  "Do  not  abhor  us^ 
for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glo- 
ry." Here  God's  tuiTne  and  his  glory ^  seem  to  be  spoken  of 
9s  the  same. 
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SECTION  vri. 


ahcvfing  that  fhr  Ultimate  End  of  the   Creation  of  the   Hlor/d, 
i«  but  one,  and  what  that  one  End  f>. 


FROM  ^vhat  has  been  observed  in  the  last  section,  id 
appears,  that  however  tlie  last  end  of  the  creation  is  spoieM 
of  in  scripiU!-e  under  varioas  denominations  ;  yet  if  the  whole 
oi  what  IS  buid  relating  Ut  this  affair,  be  duly  wetghcdi  and 
one  part  compared  with  another,  we  shall  have  reason  to 
think,  that  the  desi)>;n  ol'  the  Spirit  oi  Cod  does  not  Seem  to 
be  to  repiebent  God's  ultimate  end  as  manifold^  but  as  one. 
For  thou|;h  it  be  signified  by  various  names,  yet  they  apficir 
not  to  be  names  of  different  things,  but  various  liatnes  involv 
ing  each  otiier  in  their  meaning  ;  either  different  name's  of 
the  same  thing,  or  names  of  several  parts  of  one  wholcy  or  of 
the  same  'whole  viewed  in  various  lights,  or  in  its  different 
respects  and  relations.  For  it  appears  that  all  that  is  ever 
spoken  of  in  the  scripture  as  an  ultimate  end  of  God*s  works, 
is  included  in  that  one  phrase,  the  glory  of  God  ;  which  is  the 
name  by  which  the  last  end  of  God's  works  is  most  common- 
ly called  in  sciipture  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  name  which  most 
aptly  signifies  the  thing. 

The  thing  signified  by  ihat  name,  the  glory  of  Gcdy  wheii 
spoken  oi*  as  the  supreme  and  uhimate  end  of  the  work  of 
creation,  and  of  all  God'b  works,  is  the  emanation  and  true 
external  expression  of  God's  internal  glory  and  fulness; 
meaning  by  his  fulness,  what  has  already  been  explained. 
Or,  m  other  words,  God's  internal  glory  extant,  in  a  true  and 
just  exhibiiion,  or  external  existence  of  it.  It  is  confessed 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  these  definitions  ;  but 
perhaps  an  obscurity  wliich  is  unavoidable,  through  the  im- 
perfection of  languuge,  and  words  being  less  fitted  to  express 
things  of  so  sublime  a  nature.     And  thcrcfoie  ihe  thing  m^y 
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j^bssibly  be  better  Xinderstood,  by  using  niany  words  and  a  va- 
riety of  expression^,  by  a  particular  consideration  of  it,  as  it 
\vere  by  parts,  than  by  any  short  definition. 

There  is  included  in  this,  the  exercise  of  God*s  perfec- 
tions to  produce  a  proper  effect,  in  opposition  to  their  lying 
eternally  dormant  and  ineffectual  ;  as  his  power  being  eter- 
nally without  any  act  or  fruit  of  that  power  ;  his  wisdon)  eter- 
nally ineffectual  in  any  wise  production,  or  prudent  disposal 
of  any  thing,  &c.  The  manifestation  of  his  internal  glory  to 
created  understandings.  The  communication  of  the  infinite 
fulness  of  God  to  the  creature.  The  creature's' high  esteem 
bf  God,  love  to  God,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  God,  and 
the  proper  exercises  and  expressions  of  these. 

These  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct 
things :  But  if  we  more  closely  consider  the  matter,  they 
will  all  appear  to  be  one  thing,  in  a  variety  of  views  and  rela- 
tions. They  are  all  but  the  emanation  of  Gcd's  glory  ;  or 
the  excellent  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  Divinity  diffused, 
overflowing,  and  as  it  were,  enlarged  ;  or,  in  one  word,  exist- 
ing ad  extra,  God's  exercising  his  perfection  to  produce  a 
proper  effect,  is  not  distinct  from  the  emanation  or  commu- 
nication of  his  fulness  ;  for  this  is  the  effect,  viz.  his  fulness 
communicated,  and  the  producing  this  effect  is  the  commu- 
kiication  of  his  fulness  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  effectual 
exerting  of  God's  perfection,  but  the  emanation  of  God's  inter- 
nal glory.  The  emanation  or  communication  is  of  the  inter- 
nal glory  or  fulness  of  God  as  it  is.  Now  God's  internal 
glory,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  either  in  his  understanding  or  will. 
The  glory  or  fulness  of  his  understanding,  is  his  knowledge. 
The  internal  glory  and  fulness  of  God,  which  we  must  con- 
ceive of  as  having  its  special  seat  in  his  will,  is  his  holiness  and 
happiness.  The  whole  of  God's  internal  j;ood  or  glory,  is  in 
these  three  things,  viz.  his  infinite  knowledge ;  his  infinite 
virtue  or  holiness,  and  his  infinite  joy  and  happiness.  Indeed 
there  are  a  great  many  attributes  in  G(;d;  according  to  our 
way  of  conceiving  or  talking  of  them  ;  but  ull  may  be  reduced 
to  these,  or  to  the  degree,  circumstances  and  relations  of 
these.     We  have  no  conception  of  God's  power,  different 
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fnim  the  de$;rrc  of  these  thin{|;s,  with  a  certain  relation  oC 
them  til  efl(  CIS.  God*s  ii.fiiuty  IS  not  &o  properly  a  disUod 
kind  of  Kood  in  (Jodi  but  only  expresses  the  degree  of  tbe 
good  there  is  in  him.  So  (Jud'b  eternity  b  not  a  disdncC 
good  ;  but  is  the  duration  of  good.  His  immutability  is  itifl 
the  same  good«  wiih  a  negation  of  change.  So  that,  as  I  laidi 
ti^e  fulness  ol  t!:c  C«odhead  is  the  fuhicss  of  bis  undencaad- 
int;<  consistini;  in  iiis  knowledge,  and  the  fulness  of  his  villi 
consi^ing  in  his  \irtue  and  happiness.  And  tUeivfore  the 
external  gloiy  oi'  («oil  consists  in  the  communication  of  these. 
The  comniuiiicution  of  his  knowledge  is  chiefly  in  giviag  thB 
knowledge  of  himself ;  for  ibis  is  the  knowledge  in  which 
the  fulness  of  Ciod's  understanding  chiefly  consists.  And  tUui 
'vvc  see  how  the  manifestation  oi  God's  glory  to  created  un- 
ilcrstandings,  and  their  seeing  and  knowing  it,  it  not  distlact 
from  an  emanation  or  communication  of  God*8  fulness,  but 
clearly  implied  in  it.  Again,  the  communication  of  God*i 
Tirtue  or  holiness  is  principally  in  communicating  the  love  of 
himself  (which  appears  by  what  has  before  been  obserred.) 
And  thus  we  see  how,  not  only  the  creature's  seeing  and 
knowing  God's  excellence,  but  also  supremely  esteeming  and 
lovinp;  him,  belongs  to  the  communication  of  God's  fulness. 
And  ilic  communication  of  God's  joy  and  liappiness,  consists 
chiefly  in  communicating  to  the  creature,  that  happiness  and 
joy,  vvhich  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God,  and  in  his  glorious 
excellency  ;  for  in  such  joy  God's  owu  happiness  does  prin* 
oipally  consist.  And  in  these  things,  viz.  in  knowing  God's 
excellency,  loving  God  for  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it ;  and  in  tbe. 
exercise  and  expression  of  these,  consists  God's  honor  and 
praise  ;  so  that  these  are  clearly  implied  in  that  glory  of 
God,  which  consists  in  the  emanation  oi  his  internal  glory. 
And  though  we  suppose  all  these  things,  which  seem  to  be  so 
various,  are  signified  by  that  glory ^  which  the  scripture  speaks 
of  as  the  last  end  of  all  God's  works  ;  yet  it  is  manifest  there 
is  no  greater,  and  no  other  variety  in  it,  than  in  the  internal 
and  essential  glory  of  God  itself.  God's  internal  glory  is 
partly  in  his  understanding,  and  partly  in  his  will.  And  this 
internal  glory,  as  seated  in  the  will  cf  God,  implies  both  his 
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hofitiess  and  his  happiness ;  both  are  eyidently  God*s  gloty^ 
according  to  the  use  of  the  phrase.  So  that  as  God's  external 
glory  is  only  the  emanation  of  his  internal  glory,  this  variety 
necessarily  follows.  And  again,  it  hence  appears  that  here 
is  no  other  variety  or  distinction,  but  what  ne;:essarily  arises 
from  the  distinct  faculties  of  the  creature,  to  which  the  com- 
munication is  made,  as  created  in  the  image  of  God  ;  even 
as  having  these  two  faculties  of  understandinpf  and  will.  God 
communicates  himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  creature^ 
in  giving  him  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  ;  and  to  the  will  of 
the  creature^  in  giving  him  holiness,  consisting  primarily  i& 
the  love  of  Grod  ;  and  in  giving  the  creature  liappiness,  chief- 
ly consisting  in  joy  in  God.  These  are  the  sum  of  that  ema* 
nation  of  divine  fulness  called  in  scripture,  the  ^lory  of  God, 
The  first  part  of  this  glory  is  called  truths  the  latter,  grace^ 
John  i.  14.  «  We  beheld  his  glory j  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  oi grace  and  truth,*'' 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  and  last  end  of  God's  works 
which  is  so  variously  expressed  in  scripture,  is  indeed  but 
one  ;  and  this  one  end  is  most  properly  and  comprehensively 
called,  THE  GLORY  OF  Goo  ;  by  which  name  it  is  most 
commonly  called  in  scripture  :  And  is  fitly  compared  to  an 
effulgence  or  emanation  of  light  from  a  luminary,  by  which 
this  glory  of  God  is  abundantly  represented  in  scripture. 
Light  is  the  external  expression,  exhibition  and  manifcslatiou 
of  the  excellency  of  the  luminary,  of  the  sun  for  instance  : 
It  is  the  abundant,  extensive  emanation  and  communication 
of  the  fuhiess  of  the  sun  to  innumerable  beings  that  partake 
of  it.  It  is  by  tiiis  that  the  sun  itself  is  seen,  and  his  glory 
beheld,  and  all  other  things  are  discovered  ;  it  is  by  a  partici- 
pation of  this  communication  from  the  sun,  that  surrounding 
objects  receive  all  their  lustre,  beauty  and  brightness.  It  is 
by  this  that  all  nature  is  quickened  and  receives  life,  comfort 
and  joy.  Light  is  abundantly  used  in  scripture  to  represent 
and  signify  these  three  things,  knowledge,  holiness  and  hap- 
piness. It  is  used  to  signify  knowledge,  or  that  manifestation 
and  evidence  by  which  knov/ ledge  is  received.  Psalm  xix.  8^ 
and  cxix.  105,  ISO.     Prov.  vi.  33.     Isaiah  viii.  20,  and  ix.  3, 
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nml  xxix.  16.    Djn.  v.  1 1 Eph.  v.  13.    "  But  all  thingi 

that  arc  rcpro\cd  arc  made  manifest  by  the  light ;  for 
whatsoever  doth  make  manifest,  is  liRht."  And  in  other 
places  of  the  New  Tcstanieiit  innumerable- 

It  is  iiSL-d  to  signify  virtue  or  moral  g^ood«  Job  xxt.  5^  and 
other  places.  And  it  is  abundantly  used  to  signify  comfort, 
joy  and  happiness,  Ksth.  viii.  16,  Job  xviii.  18,'  and  many  oth- 
er places. 

\Vhai  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  how  thoie 
thint^s  which  arc  'spoken  cif  in  scrip'ure  as  ultimate  ends  of 
God's  works*  thou;;h  they  may  seem  at  first  view  to  be  dis- 
tinct, are  all  pluiisly  to  I'C  reduced  to  this  one  thing,  m 
God's  internal  {;Iory  or  fulness  extant  externally,  or  enstiog 
in  its  emanation.  And  thou{>;h  Ciod  in  seeking  this  end,  seeks 
the  creature's  good  ;  yet  therein  appears  his  supreme  regard 
to  himself. 

The  emanation  cr  communication  of  the  divine  fuloesSf 
consisiinp:  in  the  knowlcdp^c  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  joy  in 
God,  has  relation  indeed  both  to  God,  and  the  creature  ;  but 
it  has  relation  to  God  as  its  fountain,  as  it  is  an  emanation 
from  God  ;  and  as  the  communic^iiion  itself,  or  thing  com" 
municated,  is  something  divine,  somcihing  of  God,  something 
of  his  internal  fulness,  :.s  the  water  in  the  stream  is  some- 
thinp;  of  the  fountain,  ar.d  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  are  some- 
thing; of  the  Eun.  And  again,  ihcy  have  relation  to  God,  as 
they  have  respect  to  him  as  their  object  ;  for  the  knowledge 
communicated  is  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  so  God  is  the 
object  of  the  knowledj^c,  and  the  love  communicated  is  the 
love  of  God  ;  so  God  is  the  object  of  that  love,  and  the  hap- 
piness communicated  is  joy  in  God  ;  and  so  he  is  the  object 
of  the  joy  communicated.  In  the  creature's  knowing,  es- 
teeming, lovinp:,  rejoicing  in,  and  praising  God,  the  glory  of 
God  is  both  exhibited  and  ar kr.ovrledged  ;  his  fulness  is  re- 
ceived and  returned.  Here  is  both  an  emanation  and  remcwfl- 
tion.  The  refulgence  shines  upon  and  into  the  creature,  and 
is  reflected  back  to  the  luminary.  The  beams  of  glory  come 
from  God,  and  are  something  of  God,  and  are  refumled  back 
'tigain  to  their  original.     So  that  the  whole  is  o/'God,  and  «> 
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God)  and  to  God)  and  Gocl  is  the  beginning,  middle  and  end 
in  (liis'affair.     -^  .  .        t 

And  thbfiigh  it  be  true  that  God  has  respect  to  the  creature 
in  th6s6  things  ;  yet  hisrespect.  to  himself  and  to  the  crease 
ture  inthis  matter)  are  not  properly  to  be  looked  upooi  as  a 
double  and  divided  respect  of  God*s  heart.  What  has  been 
sikid  in  thap^  Iv  s6ct^  3>4,  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  this. 
NeVerthele^)  *  it  -may  not  be  amiss  here  briefly  to*  say  a  few 
tilings  ;' though  they  are  mostly  implied  in  what  haa  been 
^d  already.  '• ' 

""  'WhetK'God  was  about  to  create  the  world,  he  had  respect 
to  that  emanation  of  his  glory,  which  is  actually  the  conse* 
(iuence'bf  thexreatioA^  juit  as  it  is  with  regard  to  all  that  be- 
longs to  it)  both  with- tegard  to  its  relation  to  himself)  uid  the 
ibreatdi'e.  He  had  regard  to  it)  «a  an  emanation  from  him- 
self) 6hd  a  dbminunlbaiion  of  himself)  and  as  the  thing  com- 
municated) in  its  nature  returned  to  himself,  as  its  final  term. 
And  he  h^d  regard  to  k  alsO)  ts  the  ematiation  was  to  the 
Ireatiire)  ^d  as  the  thing  communicated  was  in  the  creature, 
'as  its  'subject.  And'God  had'regard  to  it  in  this  manner,  as 
he  had  b  supreme  tegard'  lo  himself,  and.  value  for  hb  own 
infihite,  internal  glory.  '  It  wae  this  value  for  himself  that 
caused  him  t6  value  and  seek  that  his  iiitemal  glory  should 
flow  forth  from  bims^.  '  It  wl»  from  his  value  for  his  glo- 
rious perfections  of  wisdom  and  righteousness)  Sec.  that  he 
valued^tKe  prc^r^e3tefciae  and  efiect  of  these  perfections,  in 
^vi^e  and^ightebus  acts  and  efiect».  It  was  from,hi8  infinite  val- 
ue for  hi^  liftternal  glory  and  fulneaS)  that  he  valued  the  thing 
itself)  which  1^  ■  coftimunicated)  which  is  something  of  the 
^atKe,  ei^tapt  in  the  creature.  Thus,  because  he  infinitely 
valuesr  h!s  bwft  glory,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
love'tb  himself,  and  complacence  and  joy  in. himself;,  he 
therefore  Valuedthe  image,  communication  or  participation 
of  thesre,  in  the  creature.    And  it  is  because  he  values  (um* 

■  ■ 

self,' that  he  delighta  in  the  knowledge,  and  love,  and  joy,  of 
the  Creature  ;  as  being  himsdf  the  object  of  this  knowledge, 
tove  and  complacence.  For' it  is  the  necessary  consequence 
6f  the  true  esteem  atid  love  of  any  perabn  or  being  (suppose 
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a  son  t>r  frieud)  that  ire  should  approve  and  value  others'  es^ 
teem  of  the  same  objccti  and  disapprove  and  dislike  the  con* 
trary.  For  the  same  reason  is  it  the  consequence  of  a  being's 
esteem  and  love  of  himself,  that  he  should  approve  of  others' 
esteem  and  love  of  himself. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive^  how  God  should  seek  the 
good  of  the  creature,  consisting  in  the  creature's  knowledge 
and  holiness,  and  even  his  happiness^  from  a  supreme  regard 
to  him!!elf ;  as  his  happiness  arises  from  that  which  is  an 
image  and  participation  of  God's  own  beauty  ;  and  coniisti 
in  the  creature's  exercising  a  supreme  regard  to  God|  and 
complacence  in  him  ;  in  beholding  God's  gloryi  in  esteem- 
ing and  loving  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  his  ezercinng 
and  testifying  love  and  supreme  respect  to  God  ;  which  if 
the  same  thing  with  the  creature's  exalting  God  as  his  chief 
good,  and  making  him  his  supreme  end. 

And  though  the  emanation  of  God's  fulness  which  God 
intended  in  the  creation,  and  which  actually  is  the  consequence 
of  it,  is  to  the  creature  as  its  object,  and  the  creature  is  the 
subject  of  the  fulness  communicated,  and  is  the  creature's 
good  ;  and  was  also  regarded  as  such,  when  God  sought  it 
as  the  end  of  his  works  ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  feUoWi 
that  even  in  so  doing,  he  did  not  make  himself  his  end.  It 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  God's  respect  to  the  creature's 
good,  and  his  respect  to  himself,  is  not  a  divided  respect ;  but 
both  are  united  in  one,  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature  aim- 
ed at,  is  happiness  in  union  with  himself.  The  creature  is 
no  further  happy  with  this  happiness  which  God  makes  his 
ultimate  end,  than  he  becomes  one  with  God.  The  more 
happiness  the  greater  union  :  When  the  happiness  is  per- 
fect, the  union  is  perfect.  And  as  the  happiness  will  be  in- 
creasing to  eternity,  the  union  will  become  more  and  more 
Strict  and  perfect ;  nearer  and  more  like  to  that  between  God 
the  Father,  and  the  Son  ;  who  arc  so  united,  that  their  inter- 
est is  perfectly  one.  If  the  happiness  of  the  creature  be  con- 
sidered as  it  ^illbe,  in  the  whole  of  the  creature's  eternal 
duration,  with  all  the  infinity  of  its  progress,  and  infinite  in- 
crease of  nearness  and  union  to  God ;   in  this  view  the  crea-. 
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ture  must  be  looked  upon  as  united  to  God  in  an  infinite 
strictness. 

If  God  has  respect  to  something  in  the  creature^  which 
lie  views  as  of  everlasting  duration}  and  as  ri^g  higher  and 
higher  through  that  infinite  duration,  and  that  not  with  con- 
stantly diminishing  (but  perhaps  an  increasing)  celerity  ;  then 
^e  -has  respect  to  it^  a«  in  the  wbole^of  infinite  height,  though 
there  never  will  be  any  particular  time,  when  it  can  J>e  said 
already  to  have  come  to  such  an  height. 

Let  the  most  perfect  union  with  God  be  represented  by 
-  something  at  an  infinite  height  above  us  ;  and  the  eternally 
increasing  umon  of  the  saints  with  God,  by  something  that  is 
ascending  constantly  towards  that  infinite  height,  moving  up* 
wards  with  a  given  velocity,  and  that  is  to  continue  thus  to 
move  to  all  eternity.  God,  who  views  the  whole  of  this  eter- 
nally increasing  height,  views  it  as  an  infinite  height.  And 
if  he  has  respect  to  it,  and  makes  it  his  end,  as  in  the  whole 
of  it,  he  has  respect  to  it  as  an  infinite  height,  though  the 
time  will  never  come  when  it  can  be  said  ^t  has  alrjcady  ar- 
rived at  this  infinite  height.  ^■ 

God  aims  at  that  which  the  motion  .or  progression  which 
he  causes,  aims  at,  or  tends  to.  If  there  be  many  things  sup- 
posed to  be  SQ,  made  and  appointed,  that  by  a  constant  and  e- 
temal  motion,  they  all  tend  to  a  certain  centre  ;  then  it  ap- 
pears that  he  who  made  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  mo- 
tion, aimed  at  that  centre,  that  term  of  their  motion,  to  which 
they  eternally  tend,  and  are  eternally,  as  it  were,  striving  af- 
ter. And  if  God  be  this  centre,  then  G.od  aimed  at  himself. 
And  herein  it  appears,  that  as  he  is  the  first  author  of  their 
being  and  motion,  so  he  is  the  last  end,  the  final  term,  to 
which  is  their  ultimate  tendency  and  aim. 

We  may  judge  of  the  end  that  the  Creator  aimed  at,  in 
the  being,  nature  and  tendency  he  gives  the  creature,  by  the 
mark  or  term  which  they  constantly  aim  at  in  their  tendency  ^* 
and  eternal  progress  ;  though  .  the  time  will  ncf  er  come, 
when  it  can  be  said  it  is  attained  to,  in  the  most  absolutely 
perfect  manner. 

But  if  strictness  of  union  to  God  be  viewed  as  thus  infi- 
nitely exalted:,  then  the  creature  must  be  regarded  as  infinite- 
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ly,  nearlyy  and  cloKly  united  to  God.  And  Ti«ved  tluiv 
their  interest  must  be  iriewed  at  one  with  God^  intereity  and 
so  is  not  regarded  properly  with  a  Asjunct  and  separate^  but 
an  undivided  respect.  And  as  to  any  difficulty  of  recendling 
God*8  not  making  the  creature  his  ultimate  endt  with  a  res- 
pect properly  distinct  from  a  respect  to  himselfi  with  Ut  be- 
nevolence and  free  grace^  and  the  creature's  obligadonto 
gratitude,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Chap.  I.  Sect  4» 
Object.  4,  where  this  objection  has  been  conudered  and  an> 
swered  at  large. 

If  by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  the  union  of  a  man  aiid 
his  femily,  their  interest  may  be  looked  upon  aa  onet  how 
much  more  one  is  the  interest  of  Christ  and  lua  churchi 
(whose  first  union  in  heaven  is  unspeakably  more  perfiect  sjpd 
exalted  than  that  of  an  earthly  father  and  his  fiiinily)  if  they 
be  considered  with  regard  to  their  eternal  and  increadng 
union  !  Doubtless  it  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  ao  muck 
one,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  and  aoughty  not 
with  a  distinct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  respect* 

It  is  certain  that  what  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of 
the  world}  was  the  good  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  ths 
creation,  in  the  whole  continuance  of  the  thing  created; 

It  is  no  solid  objection  against  God's  aiming  at  an  infinite- 
ly perfect  union  of  the  creature  with  himself,  that  the  pap* 
ticular  time  will  never  come  when  it  can  be  said^.  the  iinion  is 
now  infinitely  perfect.     God  aims  at  satisfying  justice  in  the 
eternal  damnation  of  sinners  ;  which  will  be  satisfied  by  their 
damnation,  considered  no  otherwise  than  with   regard  to  its 
eternal  duration.     But  yet  there  never  will  come  that  partic- 
ular moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  justice  is  satis- 
fied.    But  if  this  does  not  satisfy  our  modern  free  thinkers, 
who  do  not  like  the  talk  about  satisfying  justice  with  an  in- 
finite punishment ;  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any, 
that  God,  in   glorifying  the  saints  in  heaven  with  eternal  fe- 
licity, aims  to  satisfy  his  infinite  grace  or  benevolence,  by  the 
bestowment  of  a  good  infinitely  valuable,  because  eternal ;  and 
yet  there  never  will  come  the  moment,  when  it  can  be  said, 
that  now  this  infinitely  valuable  good  has  been  actually  be* 
stowed. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


1  HE  following  Discourse  is  intfndedj  not  merely  as 
jnswer  to  any  particular  Book  written  against  the  Doctrine 
3riginal  Sin,  but  as  a  general  Defence  of  that  great  imfiort' 
Doctrine,  Mverthelessj  I  have  in  this  Defence  taken  no- 
'  of  the  main  things  said  against  this  Doctrine f  by  such  qfthe 
"e  noted  ofiftosers  of  it^  as  I  have  had  ofifiortunity  to  read  $ 
ticularly  those  two  late  Writers^  Dr*  Turnbull  and  Dr. 
YhoTL  of  Norwich  ;  but  especially  the  latter^  in  what  he  has 
lished  in  those  two  Books  ofhis^  the  first  intitled.  The  Scrip- 
e  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid 
amination  ;  the  other^  his  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writingty 
h  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Tue  closely  attended  to  Dr.  Taylor's  Piece  on  Original  Sin, 
aU  its  Partsy  and  have  endeavored  that  no  one  thing  there 
f,  of  any  consequence  in  this  Controversyy  should  pass  unnO' 
dy  or  that  any  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  Argu- 
it^  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine^  should  be  left  unanswered* 
wk  on  the  Doctrine  as  qf  great  Importance ;  which  every 
dy  wiU  doubtless  own  it  isy  if  it  be  true.  For^  if  the  case  be 
h  indeedj  that  all  Mankind  are  by  Nature  in  a  State  q/*  total 
in,  both  with  respect  to  the  moral  Evil  they  are  the  subjects 
and  the  afflictive  Evil  they  are  exposed  tOy  the  one  as  the  con" 
uence  and  punishment  qf  the  other j  then  doubtless  the  great 
vation  by  Christ  stands  in  direct  Relation  to  this  Ruin,  as 
remedy  to  the  disease;  and  the  whole  Gospel,  or  Doctrine  of 
'vationy  must  suppose  it ;  and  aU  real  belief  or  true  notion  of 
t  Gospel^  must  be  built  upon  it.  Therefore^  as  I  think  the 
ctrine  is  most  certainly  both  true  and  important^  I  hope^  my 
mpting  a  Vindication  of  ity  will  be  candidly  interpreted  ; 
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and  that  what  1  have  done  towardt  it»  defence^  will  be  imputol* 

]y  eontideredj  by  all  that  will  give  theniMelvea  the  trouble  to  rtd 

the  enMuing  DitcottrMe  ;  in  vffuch  it  ii  designed  to  exandne  evtrf 

tldng  material  throughout  the  Doctor^g  whole  Book^  and  no^ 

tlung9  in  that  other  Book  ofDr,  Taylor's}  containing  hU  Ixf 

and  exfioaition  on  Romans ;  at  aleo  many  things  written  in  ^ 

poMtion  to  thit  Doctrine  by  §ome  other  modem   Author;    Ad 

moreover y  my  dinourue  being  not  only  intended  Jbr  an  Answer  A 

Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  ofip09er%  of  the  Doctrine  ^  Qrigimi 

Sin^  but  Com  was  observed  above  J  for  a  general  defence  ^  tkt 

Doctrine;  producing  the  evidence  qfthe  truth  of'tiie  Doetm^ 

as  well  as  answering  objections  made  against  it,„,emimdefbf 

these  thingsj  I  say^  I  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  wtff  mtk 

thought  needless^  nor  be  altogether  useless^  notwith^tm/i^Snil  $d^ 

er  publications  on  this  subject,  ■  "'   '•' 

/  woidd  also  hope^  that  the  extensiveness  ^fthefUan  fftk 

following  treatise  will  excuse  the  length  of  it.     And  tkatwHA 

it  is  considered^  how  much  was  absolutely  requiaiie  to  the  fM 

executing  qf  a  design  formed  on  such  a  plan  /  hona  tuieh  M 

been  written  against  the  Doctrine  (f  Original  Stn^andtMiwl^ 

plausibility  ;  and  how  strong  the  prejudices  qf  many  are  b^' ft 

'  vor  of  what  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine  ;'  and  thaft 

cannot  be  expected^  any  thing  short  of  a  full  coneideraHon  tfi" 

most  every  argument  advanced  by  the  main  oppoterM^  H/leaaBi 

by  this  late  and  specious  Writer^  Dr.  Taylor,  vnllsati^  siMf 

readers  ;  and  alsOj  how  much  must  unavoidably  be  sUd'in  iflSit 

to  a  full  handling  qfthe  arguments  in  defence  qf  tHieDoetfiJlt'i 

and  how  important  the  Doctrine  must  be^  if  trite  g  /«ayi  dlis 

such  circumstances  as  these  are  considered^  I  trusty  the  ili^ 

qfthe  following  discourse  will  not  be  thought  to  exceed  wUftk 

■  ■  ■     ■ 

case  really  required.     However^  this  miist  be  left  'A  the  /iflf' 
ment  qf  the  intelligent  and  candid  Reader,    '"'    "'^   '  '"''  '  *^  "*• 

Stockbridqe,  May  26,  1757. 
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PART  I. 


Wherein  are  considered  some  Evidences  of  Origin- 
al Sin  from  Facts  and  Events,  as  found  by  Ob- 
servation  and  Experience^  together  with  Repre» 
sentations  and  Testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture^ 
and  the  Confession  and  Assertions  of  Opposers. 


CHAPTER  I- 

The  Evidence  of  Original  Sin  from  what  appears 
in  Fact  of  the  Sinfulness  of  Mankind. 


SECTION  I- 

MMofUdnddo  cofftantly^m  oil  jfgea^  mthout  jFkik  in  any  one 
Instance^  run  into  thai  moral  EvU^  which  iff,  in  Effect^  their 
ovm  tuter  and  eternal  Perdition^  in  a  total  Privation  qf 
GoD*8  Favor  J  and  Suffering  qf  hiM  Vengeance  and  Wraths 

15  y  Original  Siny  as  the  phrase  has  been  most 

commonly  u&ed  by  divineSf  is  meant  the  innate^  mnful  depravity 

qfthe  heart.  But  yet,  when  the  doctrine  of  Origtoal  Sin  is  spok^ 

en  of,  it  is  vulgarly  understood  in  that  latitude^  as  to  include 
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not  only  the  depravity  ofnature^  but  the  im/tutation  of  AdamU 
first  Sin  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  liableness  or  ezposedness  of 
^r/am'«  posterity,  in  the  divine  judgment,  to  partake  of  the 
punishment  of  that  Sin.  So  far  as  1  know,  most  of  those 
\\\\o  have  held  one  of  these,  have  maintained  the  other ;  and 
Tuost  of  those  who  have  opposeu  one  have  opposed  the  other; 
bo  h  are  opposed  by  the  author  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  fill- 
low  iiig  discourse,  in  his  book  aji^ainst  Original  Sin  :  And  it 
may  perhaps  appear  in  our  future  consideration  of  the  subjedf 
that  they  are  closr  ly  connected,  and  that  the  arguments  which 
prove  the  onc<  establish  the  other,  and  that  there  are  no  more 
diflicuUics  attendini;  the  allowing  of  one  than  the  other. 

I  shalli  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  doctrine  more  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  corruption  of  nature  ;  and  as  we 
treat  of  this,  the  other  will  naturally  come  into  consideratioiit 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected  with  it. 

As  all  moral  qualities,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or 
vice,  lie  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  I  shall  conuder  wheth- 
er we  have  any  evidence,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  natnrsUy 
of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition.  This  is  strenuously  denied 
by  many  late  writers,  who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  ;  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  dis- 
position or  tendency,  is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  gen- 
eral in  event ;  especially  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  above  all,  when  the  effect  or  event  continues  the 
same  through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  mam- 
fold  force  and  means  used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to 
hinder  the  effect.  I  do  not  know,  that  such  a  prevalence  of 
effects  is  denied  to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency  ia 
causes  and  agents  ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  denied  by  the  op- 
posers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of 
events,  it  universally  or  generally  proves  that  mankind  arc 
actually  corrupt,  this  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  prior,  corrupt 
propensity  in  the  world  of  mankind  ;  whatever  may  be  said 
by  some,  which,  if  taken  with  its  plain  consequences,  may 
seem  to  imply  a  denial  of  this ;  which  may  be  considered  after- 
wards....But  by  many  the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is^  it  is  denied, 
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that  corrnption  and  moral  evil  are  commonly  prcTalent  in  the 
world  :  On  the  contrary,  it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  prepon- 
derates, and  that  virtue  has  the  ascendant. 

To  this  purpose  Dr.  TurnbuU  says,t  "  With  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  vice  in, the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their  im* 
agination  run  out  upon  all  the  robberies,  pyracies.  murders, 
perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  "have  either 
heard  of,  or  read  in  history  ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind 
to  be  ytvj  wicked.    As  if  a  court  of  justice  was  a  proper 
place  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  morals  of  mankind,  or  an 
hospital  of  the  healthfulnes^  of  a  climate.     But  ought  they 
not  to  consider,  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  &rm- 
ers  far  surpasses  that  of  all  sorts  qf  criminals  in  any  state, 
and  that  the  innocent  and  kind  actions  of  even  criminals  them- 
jselvf  s  surpass  their  crimes  in  numbers  ;  that  it  is  the  rarity 
of  crimes,  in  comparison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which 
engages  our  attenti9n  to  them,  and  makes  them  to  be  record- 
ed in  history  ;  while  honest,  generous,  domestic  actions  are 
overlooked,  only  because  they  are  so  common  ?  As  one  great- 
danger,  or  one  month's  sickness  shall  become  a  frequently 
repeated  story  during  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety....Let 
not  the  vices  of  mankind  be  multiplied  or  magnified.    Let  us 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  human  life,  and  set  over  against  the 
shocking,  the  astonishing  instances  of  barbarity  and  wicked- 
ness that  have  been  perpetrated  in  any  age,  not  only  the  ex- 
ceeding generous  and  brave  actions  with  which  history  shines, 
but  the  prevailing  innocency,  good  nature,  industry,  felicity, 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ^t  all  times  ; 
and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to  cry  out,  as  objectors  against 
providence  do  on  this  occasion,  that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt, 
and  that  there  is  hardly  any  such  thing  as  virtue  in  the  world. 
Upon  a  fair  computation,  the  fact  does  indeed  come  out,  that 
very  great  villanies  have  been  very  uncommon  in  all  ages, 
and  looked  upon  as  monstrous  ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and 
esteem  of  virtue.'*    It  seems  to  be  with  a  like  view  that  Dr. 
Toyior  says,  <^  We  must  not  take  the  measure  of  our  health 

f  Uonl  Philosophy,  p,  $89,  tgok 
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and  enjoymtnts  from  a  lazar  house,  nor  of  our  nndtfratandiog! 
from  bedlam,  nor  of  our  morals  from  a  );aol.*' 

\\  lib  respect  to  tbe  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  i 
representation  of  thinf^,  and  its  force  as  to  tbe  consequence 
designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judf^Oi  and  in  some 
measure  to  determine,  whether  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
hearts  of  manliind  be  corrupt  or  not|  when  the  things  which 
follow  have  been  considered. 

But  for  the  greater  clearness,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
premise  one  consideration,  that  is  of  great  importance  in  tius 
controversy,  and  is  very  much  overlooked  by  the  oppoaws  of 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  disputing  against  it; 
which  is  this 

That  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the 
natural  or  innate  disposition  of  man's  heart,  which  appears  te 
be  its  tendency,  when  we  consider  things  as  they  are  In  them* 
selves,  or  in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interfioniion  6f  tH' 
•vine  grace.  Thus,  that  state  of  man's  nature*  that  dispoaitioa 
of  the  mind,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  penidooBy 
>7hich,  as  it  is  in  itself,  tends  to  extremely  penidoua  coDie- 
quences,  and  would  certainly  end  therein,  were  it  not  that  the 
free  mercy  and  kindness  of  Gnd  interposes  to  prevent  that  is- 
sue. It  would  be  very  strange  if  any  should  an^ue*  thattheie 
is  no  evil  tendency  in  the  case,  because  the  mere  &Tor  aad 
compassion  of  the  Most  High  may  step  in  and  oppose  the 
tendency,  and  prevent  the  sad  effect  tended  to.  Particulailyi  if 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  has  an 
universal,  unfailing  tendency  to  that  moral  evil,  wliichi  ac- 
cording to  the  real  nature  and  true  demerit  of  things,  as  they 
are  in  themselvcF,  implies  his  utter  ruin,  that  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  tendency  or  propensity  ;  however  divine  grace 
may  interpose,  to  save  him  from  deserved  ruin,  and  to  over- 
rule things  to  an  issue  contrary  to  that  which  they  tend  to  of 
themselves,  j  Grace  is  a  sovereign  thing,  exercised  according 
to  the  good  pifeasui'e  of  God,  bringing  good  out  of  evil.^  The 
effect  of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themseWesi 
that  otherwise  have  an  ill  tendency,  any  more  than  the  rem- 
edy belongs  to  the  disease  ;  but  is  something  altogether  inde« 
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«  pendent  on  It,  introduced  to  oppose  the  natural  tendency,  and 
.teverse  the  course  of  things.    But  the  event  that  things  tend 

c  to,  according  to  their  own  demeriti  and  according  to  divine 
justice^  that  is  the  event  which  they  tend  to  in  their  own  na- 
ture, as  Dr. Taylor's  own  words  fully  imply.  <<  God  alone,(saya 
he)  can  declare  whether  he  will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness  of  mankindi  which  is  in  iu  own 
mature  punishable.'*  Nothing  is  more  precisely  according  to 
the  truth  of  things,  than  divine  justice  :  It  weighs  things  in 
an  even  balance :  It  views  and  estimates  things  no  other- 
wise than  they  are  truly  in  their  own  nature.  Therefore  un« 
doubtedly  that  which  implies  a  tendency  to  ruin,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  divine  y««^fi  does  indeed  imply  such  a  ten- 
dency in  its  own  nature. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  de- 
prartnty  we  are  speaking  of;  and  therefore  when  we  are  con- 
flidering  whether  such  depravity  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency 
to  a  bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  tendency  to  such  an  issue, 
that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  A  moral  ten- 
dency or  influence  is  by  detert.  Then  may  it  be  said,  man's 
nature  or  state  is  aUended  with  a  pernicious  or  destructive 
tendency,  in  a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to  that  which  de* 
serves  misery  and  destri]ction.  And  therefore  it  equally 
shews  the  moral  depravity  of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their 
present  state,  whether  that  nature  be  universally  attended 
with  an  effectual  tendency  to  destructive  vengeance  actually 
executed^  or  to  their  deserving  misery  and  ruin,  or  their  just 
exposedness  to  destruction,  however  that  £sital  consequence 
may  be  prevented  by  grace,  or  whatever  the  actual  event  be. 
One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  viz.  that  the  topic 
mainly  insisted  on  by  the  oppbsers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  is  the  justice  of  God ;  both  in  their  objections  against 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  -and  also  against  its  being  so 
ordered,  that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt 
and  ruined  nature,  without  having  merited  the  displeasure  of 
their  Creator  by  any  personal  &ult.  But  the  latter  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  God's  justice,  if  men  can  be,  and  actually  are, 
bom  intQ  the  world  with  a  tendency  to  sin,  and  to  misery  and 
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ruin  for  their  sin,  M-hich  actually  will  be  the  comequencci 
unless  t:irre  gracf  htcps  in  and  preveniH  it.  If  this  be  allow* 
ci],  the  argunicni  from  justicr  is  given  up  ;  for  it  b  to  sup 
pose  thai  their  liuhleness  io  nrucrv  and  ruin  comes  in  a  w>f 
c>r  justice  ;  o*her\visc  theie  wotild  be  no  need  of  the  interpo- 
siiion  cr  ili\ine  ^racc  to  s  ve  them.  Justice  alone  would  be 
suffirirnt  secmity,  il' exercised,  \iiihuut  grace.  Itisalloni 
in  this  dispute  ahciut  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether  net 
arc  horn  in  a  niisciahlc  state,  by  a  tendency  to  ruiny  wkuck 
criually/'M'jWi,  and  ilvdijiuiUit  ;  or  whether  they  arebonia 
such  a  stale  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin,  which  migit  Jtuti^ 
ibllow,  and  vou/r/  actually  foUoic^  did  not  grace  prevent.  For 
the  controversy  is  not,  what  grace  will  do^  but  what  justSce 
might  do. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  headt  beciuse  it 
enervates  many  of  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  wluchDr. 
Taylor  makes  out  his  scheme  ;  in  which  he  arguea  from  tbit 
stale  which  mankind  are  in  by  divine  gracc^  yea,  which  be  hioi- 
self  supposes  to  be  by  divine  grace,  and  yet  not  n&akug  any 
allowance  for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  againrt 
whai  others  suppose  of  the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mtt- 
kind  are  in  by  the  full.  He  often  speaks  of  death  and  affli^ 
tion  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his 
sin  ;  and  in  pages  20,  21,  and  many  other  places,  he  supposes 
thut  these  things  come  in  consequence  of  his  sin,,  not  as  a 
punishment  or  a  calamity,  but  as  a  benefit.  But  in  page  33, 
he  supposes  these  things  would  be  a  great  calamity  and  mil* 
cryi  if  it  were  not  for  the  resurrection  ;  which  resurrectkA 
he  there,  and  in  the  following  pages,  and  in  many  other  pla- 
ces, speaks  of  as  being  by  Chrisit ;  and  often  speaka  of  it  il 
being  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

In  pages  63,  64,  speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  was* 
row,  labor  and  death,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  be  repre- 
stnts  tliese  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and  turned  into  advan- 
tages, and  that  we  are  delivered  from  through  grace  m  Chriat. 
And  in  pages  6 5. ...6 7,  he  speaks  of  God's  thus  turnini^  death 
into  an  advantage  through  grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates 
the  justice  of  God  in  bringing  death  by  Adam. 
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4  In  pages  1 52,  1 56,  it  is  one  thing  which  he  alleges  against 
%  this  proposition  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  that  we  are  by  na« 

r  ture  bondslaves  to  Satan  ;   TTiat  God  hath  been  firoviding^/rom 
-;.  the  beginning  of  the  vyorld  to  this  day^  various  means  and  dis* 
fiensationsy  to  preserve  and  rescue  mankind  from  the  devil* 

In  pages  1 68....  170,  one  thing  alleged  in  answer  to  that 
objection  against  his  doctrine,  that  we  are  in  worae  circum- 
stances than  Adam,  is,  the  happy  circumstances  we  are  under 
by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  free  grace  in 
Christ. 

In  page  228,  among  other  things  which  he  says,  hi  an« 
swering  that  argument  against  his  doctrine,  and  brought  to 
k  shew  men  have  corruption  by  nature,  viz.  that  there  is  a  law 
in  our  members....bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
I  and  death,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  vii.  he  allows  that  the  case  of 
9  those  who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for  every  sin 
::  (which  law  he  elsewhere  says,  shews  us  the  natural  and/irofier 
-J  demerit  ofsin^  and  is  fierfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth 
^,    and  righteousness)  must  be  quite  defilorable^  if  they  have  no  rC' 

5  Uef  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver, 

:  In  pages  90..  ..93,  S,  in  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of 

the  miserable  state  mankind  are  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin, 
one  thing  he  alleges,  is.  The  noble  designs  ofltrve^  manifested 
hy  advancing  a  new  and  hafifiy  dispensation^  founded  on  the  obe^ 
dience  and  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  although 
by  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  death,  yet  in  this  dispensation 
a  resurrection  is  provided  ;  and  that  Adam's  posterity  are 
under  a  mild  dispensation  of  grace j  &c. 

In  page  1 12,  i9.  he  vindicates  God's  dealings  with  Adam,  in 
placing  him  at  first  under  the  rigor  of  law,  transgress  and  die, 
(which,  as  he  expresses  it,  was  flatting  his  hafifiiness  on  afoot 
extremely  dangerous)  by  saying,  that  as  God  had  before  de* 
termined  in  his  own  breast^  so  he  immediately  established  his  cov* 
want  upon  a  quite  diffbrent  bottom^  namely^  ufion  grace^ 

In  pages  122,  123,  S.  against  what  /?.  R.  says,  that  God 
Ibrsook  man  when  he  fell,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin 
lYere  bom  without  the  divine  favor,  &c.  he  alleges  among  oth- 
er things,  Christ*s  coming  to  be  the  firofdtiation  fur  the  ws  of 
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ike  K*hole  tjrMii.  And  the  richm  of  God*4  mercy  in  givii^  tk 
promise  cfa  Hcdmncr  to  destroy  the  work*  qfthe  devil,  7W 
Ac  caught  hit  Minnifif(^  /oUi^ff  crrafure  in  the  arnu  qf  ki$  gratt. 
In  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  3'), p.  297)  398,  he  says  as  fiDUewi; 
"The  law,  1  conceive*  is  not  a  dispensation  luitable  tothi 
iniirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  our  present  state  i  or  if  doih 
not  seem  conj^ruous  to  the  f^oodness  of  Godf  to  afford  us  bi 
other  way  of  salvation  but  by  law,  which,  if  we  once  traw 
gress,  we  arc  ruined  forever.  For  who  then  from  tha  be^ 
iiini;  of  the  world  could  be  &aved  ?  And  therefore  it  leew 
to  me  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  intended  to  be  s  rule  far 
obtaining;  life,  even  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  Grace  ms  tbi 
dispensation  God  intended  manl^ind  should  be  under ;  wi 
therefore  Christ  was  foreordained  before  the  foundados  i 
the  world." 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  this  author's  wndsgp 
of  the  like  kind.  Some  of  his  arguments  and  conciaskxii  H 
this  effect,  in  order  to  he  made  good,  must  depend  on  luch  i 
supposition  as  this :  That  God*s  dispensations  of  gnce  an 
rectifications  or  amendments  of  his  foregoing  constitodflH 
and  proceedings,  which  were  merely  legal ;  as  though  the  dii* 
pensations  of  grace,  which  succeed  those  of  mere  law,  impM 
an  acknowledgment,  that  the  preceding,  legal  coDStitutioB 
would  be  unjust,  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  least,  very  haid  dealing 
with  mankind  ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  nature  of  i 
satisfaction  to  his  creatures,  for  former  injuries  or  hard  treat- 
ment ;  so  that  put  together,  the  injury  with  the  satisfacdoiv 
the  legal  and  injurious  di<ipensation,  taken  with  the  fbUoffim 
good  dispensation,  which  our  author  calls  grace,  and  tba  tm- 
fairness  or  improper  severity  of  the  former,  amended  by  the 
goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together  made  up  one  rigfateosi 
dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  that  which  I  hsfO  . 
said  concerning  the  interposition  of  divine  grace,  its  not  8lte^ 
ing  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendency  of 
things,  belonging  to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  manUndi 
understand  me  to  mean  their  tendency  aa  they  are  m  them 
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seivesi  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  that  remedy  the 
sovereign  and  infinite  grace  of  God  has  provided. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  now  proceed  to  say, 

That  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state,  as  is  at* 
tended,  without  £ul,  with  thb  consequence  or  issue ;  that 
they  universally  run  themselves  into  that  which  is,  in  effect, 
their  own  utter,  eternal  perdition,  as  being  finally  accursed  of 
God,  and  the  subjects  of  his  remediless  wrath  through  sin. 

From  which  I  infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of 
man,  is  attended  with  a  propensity  of  nature,  which  is  preva- 
lent and  effectual,  to  such  an  issue  ;  and  that  therefore  their 
nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with''a  moral  depravity,  that 
amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition  ; 
and  then  would  shew  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which 
I  infer  from  it.  If  both  can  be  clearly  and  certainly  proved, 
then,  I  trust,  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine  of  original 
depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
scheme  demonstrated  ;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  book,  call- 
ed TJke  Scrifiturc  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin^  Sec.  is  against  the 
doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  In  page  107,  S.  he  speaks  of 
the  conveyance  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's  pos- 
terity as  the  grand  fioint  to  be  proved  by  the  maintaincrs  of 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  as^rted  in  the  proposi- 
lion  laid  down,  there  is  need  only  that  these  two  things  should 
be  made  manifest :  One  is  this  fact,  that  all  mankind  come 
into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  without  fail  comes  to  this 
issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin  ;  or  that  eve- 
ry one  who  comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty  of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all 
sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  destruction,  un- 
der God's  wrath  and  curse  ;  and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not 
for  the  interposition  of  divine  grace  to  prevent  the  effect. 
Both  which  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  Tayloi's  own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  of  them  that  are  ca- 
pable cf  acting  as  moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  tin  (not  now 
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tiikiiic:  it  tor  granted  that  they  come  guilty  into  Ibe  world}  if 
a  thin;^  most  clearly  and  abundantly  evident   from  the  holy 
5(iip*urcs.     1  Kin^^s  viii.  46.   ««  If  any  man  sin  ai^ainat  thee; 
iur  thcMT  ih  no  man  that  sinncth  not."     KccL  vii.  20.  <<  There 
IS  vo\  a  jutt  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not." 
Jci'i)  X.  .\  S.     '*  I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth,  (i.  e.  as  Bildad  bad 
just   htTorc  said,  that   (iod  v^*fAtUl  not  cast  aivay  a  fierfeci  wxin^ 
e'r  )  \  ut  how  hhouhl  man  he  just  with  (lod  \  If  he  will  contend 
\\\\\\  him,  he*  cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand."     To  the 
likr  purpose,  Psalm  cxliii.  2.     *»  Knter  not  into  judgment 
with  thy  strtvunt ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  jus- 
liricd."     So  the  \^ords  of  the  apostle  (in  which  he  has  appar- 
cn*   rcrtieiicc  to  those  of  the  Psalmist)  Rom.   iii.  I9|  30. 
*■  That  every  mouth   may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  be- 
conic  guilty  before  God.     Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  lavr 
tbci'c  shull  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;   for  by  the  law 
is  il.c  knowledfye  of  sin."     So  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  1  Johni.  7....10. 
''  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  the  blood  of- Christ  cleansetb  ui 
fiom  all  sin.     If  wc  say  that  vvc  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.     If  we  confess  our  sios^  he 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness.     If  we  say  that  wc  have  not  sin- 
ned, we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us."    Asia 
this  place*  so  in  innumerable  other  places,  confession  and  re- 
pentance (f  sin  are  spoken  of,  as  duties  proper  for  all  ;  as  al- 
so prayer  to  God  for  pardon  of  sin  ;   and  forgiveness  of  those 
tha'  injure  us,  from  that  motive,  that  we  hope  to  be  forgiven 
of  God.     Universal  guilt  of  sin  might  also  be  demonstrate^ 
from  the  appointment,  and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the 
ancient  sacrifices  ;   and  also  from  the  ransom,  which  every 
one  thai  was  numbered  in  Israel,  was  directed  to  pay,  to  make 
atonenscnt  for  his  soul,  Exod.  xxx.  11. ...16.     All  are  repre- 
sented, not  only  as  being  sinful,  but  as  having  great  and  man* 
ifolcl  iniquity.  Job  ix.  2,  3,  James  iii.  1,  3. 

There  arc  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  univer* 
sal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  also  that  all  sin  deserves  and 
justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruction,  under  the  wrath 
and  cuise  of  God ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the 
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proposition  I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  in 
Gal.  ill.  10,  is  exceeding  full.  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse  ;  for  it  is  written,  Curs- 
ed is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.*'  How  manifestly 
is  it  implied  in  the  apostle's  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no 
man  but  what  £iils  in  some  instances  of  doing  all  things  that 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as  many  as 
have  their  dependence  on  their  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under 
that  curse  which  is  pronounced  on  them  that  do  fail  of  it  ? 
And  hence  the  apostle  infers  in  the  next  verse,  that  no  man  z> 
juati/ied  by  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  as  he  had  said  before 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  verse  1 6,  «  By  the  works  of  the 
law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified**  The  apostle  shews  us  that  he 
understands,  that  by  this  place  which  he  cites  from  Deuter« 
onomy,  the  scripture  bath  concluded,  or  shut  up,  all  under 
sin,  as  in  chap.  iii.  22.  So  that  here  we  are  plainly  taught, 
both  that  every  one  of  mankind  is  a  sinner,  and  that  every 
sinner  is  under  the  curse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  that,  Rom.  iv.  U,  and  also  3  Cor. 
iii.  6,  7,  9,  where  the  law  is  called  the  letter  tliat  kills^  the  min* 
istration  of  deaths  and  the  ministration  of  condemnation.  The 
wrath,  condemnation  and  death,  which  is  threatened  in  the 
law  to  all  its  transgressors,  is  final  perdition,  the  second  death, 
eternal  ruin,  as  is  very  plain,  and  is  confessed.  And  this 
punishment  which  the  law  threatens  for  every  sin,  is  a  just 
punishment,  being  what  every  sin  truly  deserves  ;  God's  law 
being  a  righteous  law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  righteous 
sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confesses 
and  asserts.  He  says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect 
obedience.  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6,  p.  308.J  «  God  can  never 
require  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  his  holy  law  allow  us  to 
be  guilty  of  any  one  sin,  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law, 
as  a  rule  of  duty,  were  in  any  respect  abolished,  then  we 
might  in  some  respects  transgress  the  law,  and  yet  not  be 
guilty  of  sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  the  truth, 
everlasting,  unchangeable^  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never 
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I).-  ;ihro«;ate'I.  On  the  ronirary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
proini.l;ratcd  It  ancv.  urder  the  trospel,  fuller  and  clearer  than 
i:  was  in  the  Mosair.al  c(>nstitutton.  or  any  where  else  ;  havini 
a.liltil  to  its  prcrcp:?*  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority.** 
An^^  n.aiiy  thiii;.^s  which  he  says,  imply  that  all  mankind  do 
III  sf.n.e  (!ri:toe  trans:.*ress  the  law.  In  page  238,  speaking 
ol  uhat  maybe  leathered  from  Rom.  vii.  and  viil,  he  says, 
"'  W'v  arc  ^cry  apt,  in  a  woild  full  of  temptation,  to  be  decen- 
ciK  and  iltawii  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  Sec.  And  the  case 
(.f  tlio«*e  who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  to  every  siii) 
must  l?e  (piiic  drplorat)!c,  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  lne^ 
cv  of  the  lawj;iver." 

llut  ihia  i-^  Very  fully  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note 
on  R<»m.  V.  - •',  pji;c  2v7,     His  wortls  are  as  follows  :    <«Id- 
(Itcil.  as  a  lulc  of  action  prcscribint;  our  duty,  it  (the  law)  fll* 
v.;;ys  \\;is,  and  ulwaya  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  obtainiDg 
life  ;  but  iiot  as  a  rule  of  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to 
C:\,*U   fnr  every  transgression.     For  if  it  fOJ//f/ in  its  utmost 
iil'-(.r  huvo  i'.ivcn  us  life,  then,  as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would 
li.txc  been  against  the  promises  of  God.     For  if  there  bad 
been  a  law,  h\  the  strict  and   rigorous  sense  of  law,  vhid 
c  uiti  haw  rtiur  u.s  iivr^  verily  justification  should  have  been 
by  tise  law.     But  he  supposes,  no  such  law  was  ever  given; 
and  therefore  there  is  need  and  room  enough  for  the  promi- 
ses of  grace  ;  or  as  he  argues,  Gal.  ii.  21,  it  would  have  frus- 
trated, or  rendered  useless  the  grace  of  God.     For  if  justifi- 
cation came  by   the  law,  then   truly  Christ  is  dead  in  vain, 
llicTi  be  divvi  to  accomplish  what  wa?,  or  might  have  been  effect* 
rJ  ])}•  law  i'self  v.  iihout  bis  death.     Certainly  the  law  was  not 
broi::\iU  in  among  the  Jews  to  be  a  rule  of  justification,  or  to 
recover  ibeni  out  of  a  state  of  death,  and  to  procure  life  by 
their  sinless  obedience  to  it ;  for  in  this,  as  well  as  in  another 
respect,  it  was  %vcaky  not  in  itself,  but  through  the  lueaknest 
of  our  flesh,  Rom,  viii.  3,     The  law,  I   conceive,  is  not  a  dis- 
pcnsL'lion  luitahlc  to  the  bifirmity   of  the  human  nature  in  our 
pre'='Cnt  slate  ;  cr  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the  goodness 
of  (it/d  to  af.V-d  us  Fio  other  way  of  salvation,  but  by  Azv, 
tvhlchj  ifvje  cncc  trcjis^'reos,  we  are  rtiined  forever.     If  or  wh9 
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■r,    ifieii^  friim  the  begimiing  of  (he  world,    could  be  §avtd  /•*.... 
^"  How  clear  and  express  are   these   thingSf    that  no  one  of 
I    mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  worldy  cao  wtiybe  justi' 
«    fied  by  law,  because  every  one  transgresses  it  ?* 
^  And  here  also  we  see,  Dr.  Taylor  declares,  that  by  tht 

law,  n^en  are  sentenced  to  everla9ting  rtdn  for  one  tram^res" 
sion.     To  the  like  purpose  he  often  expresses  himself.     So 
p.  207.    «<  The  law  requireth  the  most  extensive  obedience, 
dihcovering  sin  in  all  its  branches.     It  gives   sin  a  deadly 
force,  subjecting  every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death ; 
and  yet   supplieth   neither  help  nor  hope  to  the  sinner,  but 
leaveth  him  under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of  death/* 
In  p.~  213,  he  speaks  of  the  law  as  <<  extending  to  lust  and  ir- 
regular desires,  and  1o  every   branch    and   principle  of  sin  ; 
and  even  to  its  latent  principles,  and  minutest  branches.*' 
Again  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6.  p.  308)  « to  every  sin,  how 
small  soever."     And  when  he  speaks  of  the  law  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death,  he  means  eternal 
death,  as  he  from  time  to  time  explains  the  matter.    In  p. 
312,  he  speaks  of  the  law  <<  in  the  condemning  power  of  it, 
as  binding  us  in  everlasting  chains."    In  p.  120.  S,  he  says, 
<^  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is  the  second  death ;" 
and  this  p.  78,  he  explains  of  final  perdition."    In  his  Key^ 
p.  107,  §  296,  he  says,  «  The  curse  of  the  law  subjected  men 
ibr  every  transgression  to  eternal  death**  So  in  M)te  on  Rom. 
T.  20,  p.  291.    <(  The  law  of  Mo«e«  subjected  those  who  were 
under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death  eternal  death."    These 
are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes,  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  sub- 
jecting men  for  every,  even  the  least  stn,  and  every  minutest 
branch  and  latent  firincifile  qfdn,  to  so  dreadful  a  punishmenty 
is  jtisi  and  righteous,  agreeable  to  truth  and  the  nature  qfthtngs^ 
or  to  the  natural  and  firofier  demerits  of  sin.     This  he  is  very 

*  I  am  sensible,  these  diiogs  are  quite  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  else* 
where,  of  "  sufficient  power  in  all  mankind  constantly  to  do  the  whole  duty 
which  God  requires  of  them/'  without  a  necessity  of  Wreaking  God's  law  ia 
any  degree,  (p.  63.... 68.  S.)  But,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  notthmk  me  ac- 
countable for  his  inconsistences. 
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full  in.  Thus  in  p.  186.  /'.  "  It  was  sin  (says  he)  wldch 
subjected  us  to  Icath  by  the  law,  justly  threatening  ai 
with  death.  Which  law  was  j^iven  us,  that  sin  might  appear; 
ini(;ht  be  set  forth  in  its  propf.r  colors  ;  when  we  siv 
it  subjected  us  to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  holy,  just  and 
good  ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment,  by  the  law,  might  be 
represented  ^vhat  it  rrally  t>,  an  exceeding  great  and  deadlj 
evil.'*  So  in  note  on^Rom.  v.  20,  p.  299.  <«  The  law  or  nin- 
istraiion  of  death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  transgrei- 
sion,  is  still  of  use  to  shew  the  natunil  and  firofier  denurii^ 
iin"  /6f</.  p.  292.  '^  The  language  of  the  law,  dying  tboi 
shalt  die,  is  to  he  understood  of  the  demerit  of  the  trangres- 
sion,  that  which  it  deserves"  Ibid.  p.  298.  <^  The  law  mi 
added,  saith  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  place,  because  the  InueSUii 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  were  transgressors  as  well  as  eth- 
er men,  to  shew  them  their  sins,  and  the  punishment  and 
death,  which  in  atrict  justice  they  incurred  by  them.  Aad 
this  appears  to  be  a  true  comment  on  Rom.  vii.  13. ...Sin,  by 
virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death  for  this  end,  that 
sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  holy^juai^  and  good, 
fierfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righieou^ness^.^Cmt' 
sequently  every  sin  is  in  stnct  justice  deserving  of  wrath  and 
punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its  rigor  was  given  to  the  Jews, 
to  set  home  this  awful  truth  upon  their  consciences,  to  shew 
them  the  evil  and  pernicious  nature  of  sin  ;  and  that,  being 
conscious  they  had  broke  the  law  of  God,  this  might  convbce 
them  of  the  great  need  they  had  of  the  favor  of  the  lawgiv- 
er, and  oblige  them,  by  faith  in  his  good?iesSf  to  fly  to  his  fRfr- 
eyy  for  pardon  and  salvation.'* 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly 
agreeable  to  God's  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness  ;  then  he 
might  have  put  it  exactly  in  execution,  agreeably  to  all  these 
his  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133.  S»  »  How 
that  constitution,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  the  executing  of  it  inconsistent  with  his  holiness,  can  be 
a  righteous  constitution,  I  confess,  is  quite  beyond  my  coo^ 
prehension." 
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:^  Now  the  reader  is  left  to  jud{;e,  whether  it  be  not  most 
plainly  and  fully  agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  doctrine,  that 
there  never  was  any  one  person  from  the  beginning  of  the 

.  'World,  who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  and 
that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a 
sinner  or  transgressor  of  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  therefore 
this  proves  to  be  the  issue  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to 
all  mankind  in  all  ages,  that,  by  the  natural  and  proper  de- 
merit of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  law 
of  God,  which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth,  and  exhibits 
things  in  their  true  colors,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
curse  of  God,  eternal  death,  and  everlasting  ruin ;  which 
Tnust  be  the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or  favor 
of  the  lawgiver  interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon 
and  salvation*  The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this 
is  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scripture. 

And  if  so,  and  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  in- 
terposition of  divine  grace  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this 
alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
that  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  state  of  the  controversy 
we  are  upon,  concerning  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
Mate  that  mankind  come  into  the  world  in,  whether  grace  pre- 
vents the  fatal  effect  or  no  ;  I  say,  if  these  things  arc  consid- 
ered, I  trust,  none  will  deny,  that  the  proposition  that  was  laid 
down,  is  fully  proved,  as  agreeable  to  the. word  of  God,  and 
Dr.  Taylor's  own  words  ;  viz.  that  mankind  are  all  naturally 
in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fall,  with  this  conse- 
quence or  issue,  that  they  universally  are  the  subjects  of  that 
guilt  and  sinfulness,  which  is,  in  effect,  their  utter  and  eternal 
ruin,  being  cast  wholly  out  of  the  favor  of  God,  and  subjected 
to  his  everlasting  wrath  and  curse. 
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SKCTION  II 

//  Jhlicivs  fro/.:  t/h'  Profiosithn  firorved  in  the  Joregoing  fio- 
tiotiy  Hut  all  Mankind  arc  under  the  infiueptce  tf  t  prerait 
inp;  cficcuial  Tendecy  in  their  Nature,  to  ihat  Sinani 
IVirkrdjicitfiy  ivhlch  wi/:lirs  their  utter  and  efrmai  mm. 

THE  proposition  bid  down  bcin^  proved*  the  come* 
qxicncc  of  it  remains  to'i>c  made  ont,  viz.  that  the  mindoTinai 
has  a  natural  tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event,  whkhbas 
t)ecn  shewn  universally  and  infallibly  to  take  place  (if  thkte 
not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  ^vithout  proof)  and  thatttisii 
a  corrupt  or  depravtd  propensity. 

I  shall  here  consider  the  former  part  of  this  consequencflk 
namely,  whether  such  an  universal,  constant,  infallible  eveirt 
is  truly  a  proof  of  the  bcinp^  of  any  tendency  or  propeosily  to 
that  event ;  leaving  the  evil  and  corrupt  nature  of  snch  a  pro* 
pcnsity  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  should  say,  they  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thing 
universal  and  infallible  in  evtnt,  that  mankind  commit  soms 
sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevailing  tendency  to  sir. ;  because  they 
do  not  only  sin,  but  also  do  good,  and  perhaps  more  good  than 
evil ;  let  them  remember,  that  the  question  at  present  is  noti 
how  much  sin  there  is  a  tendency  to  ;  but,  whether  there  be 
a  prevailing  propensity  to  that  issue,  which  it  is  allowed  all 
men  do  actually  come  to,  that  all  fail  of  keeping  the  law  pe^ 
feclly  ;  whether  there  be  not  a  tendency  to  such  imperfeciioD 
of  obedience,  as  always  without  fail  comes  to  pass  ;  to  thit 
degree  of  sinfulness,  at  least,  which  all  fall  into  ;  and  bo  to 
that  utter  ruin,  which  that  sinfulness  implies  and  infers. 
Whether  an  effectual  propensity  to  this  be  worth  the  name 
of  depravity,  because  of  the  good  that  may  be  supposed  lobal' 
ance  it,  shall  he  considered  by  and  by.  If  it  were  so,  that  all 
mankind,  in  ail  nations  and  ages,  were  at  least  one  day  in  their 
lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  run  raving  mad; 
or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  once  cut  their  own 
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throatft>  or  put  6ut  their  own  eyes  ;  it  might  be  an  evideoce 
of  some  tendency  in  the  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind 
to  such  an  event ;  though  they  might  exercise  reason  many 
more  days  tlian  they  were  distracted,  and  were  kind  to^  and 
tender  of  themselves  ofteoer  than  they  mortally  and  cruelly 
wounded  themselves. 

To  determine  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the  above 
named  event  be  an  evidence  of  tendency,  let  it  be  considered, 
what  can  be  meant  by  tendency^  but  a  prevailing  liableness  or 
exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event.    Wherein  consists  the 
notion  of  any  such  thing,  but  some  stated  prevalence  or  pre- 
ponderation  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or  occasions,  that 
is  followed  by^  and  so  proves  to  be  effectual  to^  a  stated  preva- 
lence or  commonness  of-  any  particular  kind  of  effect  ?    Or, 
something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things,  concerned  in 
bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  which  is  a  founddtion 
for  the  constancy,  or  strongly  prevsdling  probability  of  such 
an  event  ?     If  we  mean  this  by  tendency  (as  I  know  not  what 
else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this,  or  something  like  this)  then 
it  is  manifest,  that  where  we  see  a  stated  prevalence  of  any 
kind  of  effect  or  event,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the 
nature  and  state  of  its  causes.     A  common  and  steady  effect 
shews,  that  there  is  somewhere  a  preponderation,  a  prevail- 
ing exposedness  or  liableness  in  the  state  of  things,  to  what 
comes  so  steadily  to  pass.     The  natural  dictate  of  reason 
shews,  that  where  there  is  an  effect,  there  is  a  cause,  and  a 
cause  sufficient  for  the  effect ;  because,  if  it  were  not  suffi- 
cient, it  would  not  be  effectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where 
there  is  a  stated  prevalence  of  the  effect;  there  is  a  stated 
prevalence  in  the  cause  :  A  steady  effect  argues  a  steady 
cause.    We  obtain  a  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  tendency,  no 
other  way  than  by  observation  ;  and  we  can  observe  nothing 
but  events  ;  and  it  is  the  commonness  or  constancy  of  events 
that  gives  us  a  notion  of  tendency  in  all  cas^s.     Thus  we 
judge  of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.    Thus  we  judge  of 
the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals,  veji^eta- 
bles,  animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.     A  notion  of  a 
stated  tendency,  or  fixed  propensity,  is  ncft  obtained  ^y  observ^^ 
Vol.  VL  T 
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inj;  only  a  single  event.  A  stated  prcponderation  in  If^e  causie 
or  occasion,  is  arj^^ied  only  by  a  stated  prevalence  of  the  effect 
If  a  die  be  once  thrown,  and  it  falls  on  a  particular  side,  we  do 
not  ar^ruc  from  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest  |  but  if  it 
b;^  thrown  without  skill  or  care*  many  thousands  or  miliions 
of  limes  i^oiniT,  and  constantly  falls  on  the  same  side^  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds,  but  that  there  is  somelhAii^ 
of  propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  sideior 
in  some  oher  respect.  How  ridiculous  would  he  make  him* 
seir«  who  should  earnestly  dispute  against  any  tendency  in  the 
s!ate  of  thini;s  to  cold  in  the  winter,  or  heat  in  the  summer; 
or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  ofien  happened  that  wa- 
ter quei.ched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  aa 
effect. 

In  the  case  we  arc  upon,  the  human  nature,  as  existing  in 
such  an  immense  diversity  of  personsand  circumstancest  and 
never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of  coming  to  that  issuei  vis* 
th.it  sinfulness,  which  implies  extreme  misery  and  eternal  ra- 
in, is  as  the  die  often  cast.  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the 
least,  as  to  the  eviucnce  of  tendency,  whether  the  subject  of 
the  constant  ever.t  be  an  individual,  or  a  nature  and  kind. 
Thuj ,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the  same  sort^  pro- 
ceeding one  from  another,  from  the  beginning  of  the  worldy 
growing  in  all  countries,  soils,  and  climates,  and  otherwise  in 
(as  it  were)  an  inlinite  variety  of  circumstances,  all  bearing  ill 
fruit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  kind^ 
Si'i  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree,  that  had  remained  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  often  been  transplanted  into 
diHerent  soils,  Sec.  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fnut 
So,  if  there  were  a  particular  family,  which,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  through  every  remove  to  innumerable  dif- 
ferent counti  ies,  and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consump- 
tion, or  all  run  distracted,  or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would 
be  as  much  an  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the 
nature  or  constitution  of  that  race,  as  it  would  be  of  the  ten- 
dency of  something  in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual,  if 
some  one  person  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarka- 
ble event  had  ofien  appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the 
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aprent  or  subject  of  from  year  to  year,  and  fro  hi  ageloagc, 
oontinually  and  without  fiEdl. 

Here  may'  be  observed  the  weakness  of  that  objection, 
made  against  the  validity  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensi- 
ty to  sin,  from  the  constancy  and  universality  of  the  event, 
that  Adam  sinned  in  one  instance,  vithout  a  fised  propenuty. 
without  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence,  that  there  was 
some  cause  or  occasion  of  that  event ;  but  the  thing  we  are 
speaking  of,  is  2i  fixed  cause.    Propensity  is  a  stated^  continu- 
ed thing.     We  justly  argue,  that  a  stated  effect  must  have  a 
stated  cause  ;  and  truly  observe,  that  we  obtain  the  notion  of 
tendency,  or  stated  firefionderation  in  causes,  no  other  way  than 
by  observing  a  stated  prevalence  of  a  particular  kind  of  effect. 
But  who  ever  argues  a  fixed  propensity  from  a  single  event  ? 
And  is  it  not  strange  arguing,  that  because  an  event  which  once 
comes  to  pass,  does  not  prove  any  stated  tendency,  therefore 
the  unfailing  constancy  of  an  event  is  an  evidence  of  no  such 
thing  ?  But  because  Dr.  Taylor  makes  so  much  of  this  ob- 
jection, from  Adam's   sinning  without  a  propensity,  I  shall 
hereafter  consider  it  more  particularly,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  Section  of  this  Chapter  ;  where  will  also  be  consider- 
ed what  is  objected  from  the  fall  of  the  angels. 

Thus  a  propensity^  attending  the  present  nature  or  natur- 
al state  of  mankind,  eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may 
certsdnly  be  inferred  from  apparent  and  acknowledged  fact. 
And  I  would  now  observe  further,  that  not  only  does  this  fol- 
low from  facts  that  are  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Taylor  but  the 
things  he  asserts,  the  expressions  and  words  which  he  uses^ 
do  pldnly  imply  that  all  mankind  have  such  a  propensity  ; 
yea,  one  of  the  highest  kind,  a  propensity  that  is  invincible^  or 
a  tendency  which  really  amounts  to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfail- 
ing necessity.  There  is  a  plain  confession  of  a  propensity  or 
proneness  to  sin,  p.  143.  <«  Man,  who  drinketh  in  iniquity 
like  water,  who  is  attended  with  so  many  sensual  appetites, 
and  so  afit  to  indulge  them.**  And  again,  p.  228,  "  nve  are 
-very  afit^  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived,  and 
drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites.'*  If  we  are  very  afit  or 
prone  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  sinfully  ti, 
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indulge  thenij  and  very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  Umpiation  to  m^ 
then  we  are  firone  to  ain ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  n  ii 
tin/uL    In  the  same  page  he  repreaentsi  that  on  this  acoonnti 
and  on  account  of  the  consequences  of  this,  the  case  qf  ikom 
who  are  under  a  lawj  threatening  death  for  every  rnn^  muei  bt 
quite  deflhrabley  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  tnerty  ^  tkt 
lawgiver.    Which  implies,  that  their  case  is  hop^cM»  as  to 
an  escape  from  death,  the  punishment  of  sin,  by  anjr  dlwr 
means  than  God's  mercy.    And  that  implieSf  that  there  u 
such  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin,  that  It  it  hop» 
less  that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avcttd  h.     But  ha 
speaks  of  it  elsewhere,  over  and  over,  as  truly  imftosmhtt^  or 
what  cannot  be;  as  in  the  words  which  were  cited  in  thelMt 
*  Section^  from  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  SO,  where  he   repetedlty 
speaks  of  the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  tnM> 
gression,  as  what  cannot  give  life  ;  and  represents  that  if  God 
offered  us  no  other  way  of  salvation,  no  man  from  the  begOH 
ning  of  the  world  could  be  saved."    In  the  same  place  iie^ 
with  approbation,  cites   Mr.  Locke's  words,  in  which,  speak- 
ing of  the  Israelites,  he  says,  «•  All  endeavors  afterlight- 
eousness  were  loat  labors  since  any  one  slip  forfeited  lifCf  and  • 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  expect  ought   but  death."    Our 
author  speaks  of  it  aa  impossible  for  the  law  requiring  nnless 
obedience,  to  give  life,  not  that  the  law  voa*  weak  in  iiselff  but 
through  the  vjcakneaa  ofourfieah.     Therefore  he  says,  kt  cor- 
ceivea  the  Law  not  to  be  a  diaficnaation  suitable  to  the  itifirmtg 
of  the  human  nature  in  itafireaent  state.     These  things  amouDl 
to  a  full  confession,  that  theproneness  in  men  to  sin,  and  to  a 
demerit  of,  and  just  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  by  sin,  is  uni- 
versally invincible,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  amounts  to 
absolute,  invincible   necessity  ;  which   surely  is  the  highest 
kind  of  tendency  or  propensity  ;  and  that  rot  the  less  for  his 
laying  thiy  propensity  to  our  infirmity   or  weakness,  which 
may  seeni  to  intimate  some  defect,  rather  than  any  thing  pos- 
itive :  And  it  is  agreeable   to  the  sentimetns  of  the  best  di- 
vines, that  all  sin  ori^;ii}ulIy  comes  from  a  defective  or  priva- 
tive cause.     But  sin  docs   not   cease  to  be  sir,  or  a  thing  not 
justly  exposing  to  eternal  niin  (as  impli'. :?  i'.i  Dr.  Tayloi-*s  own 
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W&i*d&)  for  arising  from  infirmity  or  defect ;  nor  does  hny  in- 
vincible propensity  to  sin,  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  such 
■  tflemerit  of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  proneness  arises  from 

finch  a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved, 

does  not  consist  in  any  particular  external  circumstances,  that 
some  or  many  are  in,  peculiarly  tempting  or  influencing  their 
minds  ;  but  b  inherent^  and  is  seated  in  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherev- 
er they  go,  and  stili  remains  the  same,  however  circumstances 
snay  differ.     For  it  is  implied  in  what  has  been  proved,  and 
shewn  to  be  confessed,  that  the  same  event  comes  to  pass  in 
all  circumstances,  that  any  of  mankind  ever  are,  or  can  be  im- 
der  in  the  world.     In  GotTa  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justi' 
Jied ;  but  all  are  sinners,  and  exposed  to  condemnation.    This 
is  true  of  persons  of  all  constitutions,  capacities,  conditions, 
manners,  opinions  and  educations  ;  in  all  countries,  climates, 
nations  and  ages  ;    and  through  all  the  mighty  changes  and 
revolutions,  which  have  come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 
We  have  the  same  evidence,  that  the  propensity  in  this 
case  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  does  not  arise  from 
any  particular  circumstances,  as  we  have  in  any  case  whatso- 
ever ;  which  is  only  by  the  effects  appearing  to  be  the  same 
in  all  changes  of  time  and  place,  and   under  all  varieties  of 
circumstances.     It  is  in  this  way  only  wc  judge,  that  any  pro- 
pensities, which  we  observe  in  mankind,  are  such  as  are  seat- 
ed in  their  nature,  in  all  ether  cases.     It  is  thus  we  judge  of 
the  mutual  propensity  betwixt  the  sexes,  or  of  the  disposi- 
tions which  are  exercised  in  any  of  the  natural  passions  or  ap- 
petites, that  they  truly  belong  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  because 
they  are  observed  in  mankind  in   general,  through  all  coun- 
tries, nations,  and  ages,  and  in  all  conditions. 

If  any  should  say,  though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  state  of  things  to  this  general  event,  that  all 
mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedience,  and  should  sin,  and 
incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin  ;  and  also  that  this  tendency 
does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  par- 
ticular people,  person,  or  age  ;  yet  it  may  not  lie  in  man'e 
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nature,  hut  in  tlie  p^eneral  ronstiitition  and  frame  of  thistrwH 
ii.fo  whicU  men  arc  born  ;  thoiij^h  the  nature  of  man  may  Vl 
ginid,  without  any  evil  propensity  inherent  in  it  ;  yet  the  mp. 
tiirc  an;l  nniversul  state  of  thin  eurthly  world  may  be  sucbtt 
to  be  full  of  so  ninnv  and  strong  temptations  every  where«aal 
ol  hiich  a  p'.wcrfiil  influence  on  such  a  creature  as  maOf  dwdt 
l\u\  ill  *^o  infirm  a  body 9  &c.  that  the  result  of  the  whole  in^ 
be  a  strong  and  infallible  u-ndency  in  such  a  Aiatc  ^thmgk^U 
the  sin  and  (Mcrnal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

T>,    '  i.  T  won! 'I  reply,  that  such  an  evasion   will  not  tt all 
avai:     .^  t.:c'    pur;)o^c  of  tliusc  whom    I    oppose  in  thii  coo*. 
trove.'*) .     y.  ..Iters  not  the  case  as  to  this  questiont  wlietber 
man  is  not  ;i  (.  i  auire  that  in  ids  ])rescnt  state  la  deprafcdnd 
ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.     If  any  creature  be  of  ancki 
nature  tht.t  ii  proves  evil  in  its  propci  placei  or  in  thaaiti» 
tion  which  God  has  assi<:.ned  it  in  t!ic  univcrsey  it  is  of  an  evil 
nature      That  part  of  the  system  is  not  good*   which  iftiMt 
good  in  its  place  in  the  system  ;  and  those   inherent  qulilieid 
of  that  part  of  ihc  sy>tcm«  which  are  not  good«  but  cornip^ii.j 
that  place,  arc  justly  looked  upon  as  evil  inherent  qualldefc 
That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to  the  nature d 
any  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessary  coos^ 
quence  of  its  nature,  considered  toj^ether  with  its  proper  utxt. 
ation  in  the  universal  system  of  existence,  whether  that  pn^ 
pensity  be  good  or  bad.   It  is  the  nature  of  a  stone  to  be  heavy } 
but  yet,  if  it  were  placed,  as  it   might  be,  at  a  distance  torn 
this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  quality.    But  aeeingaslUHie 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tendencfi 
in  its  proper  place,  here  in  this  world,  where  God   hat  niide 
it,  it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  propensity  belonging  tt iti 
nature:    And   if  it  be  a   good  propensity  here  in  its  proper 
place,  then  it  is  a  good  quality  of  its  natuie  ;  but  if  it  be  COB- 
trariwise,  it  is  an  evil  natural  quality.     So,  if  mankind  an  ^ 
such  a  nature,  that  they  have  an  universal,  effectual  tcndenc^  " 
to  sin  and  ruin  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  and  pliced 
them,  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  be- 
longing to  their  nature.     There  is,  perhaps,  scarce  any  lodi 
thing  in  beings  not  independent  and  selfexistent}  as  any  pow- 
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^-  «r  or  tendency)  but  what  has  some  dependence  on  other  be- 

>  ings,  which  they  stand  in  some  connexion  with,  in  the  univer- 

\  Md  system  of  existence :  Propensities  are  no  propensities,  any 

'  otherwise,  than  as  taken  with  their  objects.     Thus  it  is  with 

.  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural  bodies,  such  as  gravity, 

magnetism^  electricity,  &c.     And  thus  it  is  with  the  propen* 

ftities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals  ;  and  thus  it  is 

with  most  of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
thing,  as  to  the  controversy  concerning  an  agrceableness  with 
God's  moral  perfections  of  such  a  disposal  of  things,  that  man 
should  come  into  the  world  in  a  depraved,  ruined  state,  by  a 
propensity  to  sin  and  ruin  ;  whether  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  this  propensity  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  alone, 
pr  with  relation  to  its  situation  in  the  universe,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which  the  Creator 
has  united  it ;  which  is  as  much  of  God's  ordering,  as  man's 
nature  itself,  most  simply  considered. 

Dr.Taylor,  (p.  188,  189)  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some 

to  solve  the  difficulty  of  God's  being  the  author  of  our  nature^ 

aind  yet  that  our  nature  is  polluted,  by  supposing  that  God 

xnakes  the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted  body,  (or  a 

l>ody  so  made,  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul)  he  cries  out  of  it 

as  weak  and  insufficient,  and  too  ^ross  to  %e  admitted.     «  For, 

(says  he)  who  infused  the  soul  into  the  body  ?     And  if  it  is 

'polluted  by  being  infused  into  the  body,  who  is  the  author 

mnd  cause  of  its  pollution  ?     And  who  created  the  body,*'  &c. 

^ut  is  not  the  case  just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose 

that  God  made  the  soul  pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted 

-'World,  or  a  world  tending  by  its  natural  state  in  which  it  is 

made,  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to  have  such  an  influence  upon 

it,  that  it  shall  without  fail  be  polluted  with  sin,  and  eternally 

ruined  ?     Here,  may  not  I  also  cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds 

•  as  Dr.  Taylor,  who  placed  the  soul  here  in  this  world  ? 

And  if  the  world   be  polluted,  or  so  constituted  as  naturally 

and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sin,  who  is  the  cause  of 

tbil'pollution  ?     And  who  created  the  world  ? 
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Though  in  the  place  now  cited,  Dr.  Taylor  so  insials  ap» 
on  it,  that  God  must  be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the 
soul,  if  he  has  infused  or  put  ihc  soul  into  a  body  that  tends 
to  pollute  it ;  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he  himself  sup* 
poses  to  be  fad,  with  respect  to  the  soul's  being  created  by 
God,  in  such  a  bociv  as  it  is,  and  in  such  a  world  as  it  is  ;   in 
a  place  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  where 
he  says,  "  We  are  a/if^  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be 
drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,"     And  if  so,  according  to 
his  way  of  reason,  God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this 
aptness  to  be  drawn  into  sin.     Again,  page  143,  we  have  these 
words,  «  Who  drinkcth  in  inquity  like  water  ?     Who  is  it- 
tended  with  so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulgo 
them  ?"    In  these  words  our  author  in  effect  says  the  indi- 
vidual thing  that  he  cries  out  of  as  so  groag^  viz.  the  tendency 
of  the  body,  as  God  has  made  it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  ho 
has  infused  into  it.     These  sensual  appetites,  which  incline 
the  soul,  or  make  it  a/it  to  a  sinful  indulgence,  are  either  from 
the  body  which  God  hath  made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to 
sinful  indulgence  is  immediately  and  originally  seated  in  the 
soul  itself,  which  will  riot  mend  the  matter  for  Dr.  Taylor. 

I  would  here  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon 
it,  page  42,  iS.  that  this  lower  world  where  we  dwel],  in  its 
present  state,  '^  is  a*s  it  was,  when,  upon  a  review,  God  pro- 
nounced it,  and  all  its  furniture,  very  good.  And  that  the 
present  form  and  furniture  of  the  earth  is  full  of  God's  richest 
mercy,  and  goodness,  and  of  the  most  evident  tokens  of  his 
love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants."  If  so,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  such  an  evasion  of  the  evidences  from  fact,  of  the 
universal,  infallible  tendency  of  man's  nature  to  sin  and  eter- 
nal perdition,  as  that  the  tendency  there  is  to  this  issue,  does 
not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  consUtution  and 
frame  of  tliis  earthly  world,  which  God  hath  made  to  be  the 
habitation  of  mankind. 
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SECTION  III. 

^Fhat  Proficnsityf  which  has  been  firortfed  to  be  in  the  nature  q^ 
all  mankind^  muat  be  a  very  evil,  depraved  and  pernicious 
Propensity  ;  making  it  mani/eat^  that  the  soul  o/man^  as  it 
is  by  nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen,  and  ruined  slate  ; 
which  is  the  other  fiart  qf  the  consequence^  drawn  from 
the  firofiosition  laid  down  in  the  first  Section. 

THE  question  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine 
l^hether  man's  nature  is  not  defiraved  and  ruined,  is  not, 
whether  he  is  not  inclined  to  perform  as  many  good  deeds  as 
bad  ones  ;  but  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  to,  in  the 
frame  of  his  heart,  and  stale  of  his  nature,  a  state  of  innocence 
and  righteousness,  and  favor  with  God  ;  or  a  state  of  sin,  gui!t» 
inesQ,  and  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of  God,  Persevering  sialess 
rigjhteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  alternative,  on 
the  decision  of  which  depends,  (as  is  confessed)  according  to 
the  nature  and  truth  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
according  to  the  rule  of  right,  and  of  perfect  justice,  man's 
being  approved  and  accepted  of  his  Maker,  and  eternally 
blessed  as  good ;  or  his  being  rejected,  thrown  away,  and 
cursed  as  bad.  And  therefore  the  determination  of  the  ten- 
dency of  man's  heart  and  nature,  with  respect  to  these  termsy 
is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er hiti  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt,  sound  or  ruined. 
If  such  be  man's  nature,  and  stale  of  his  heart,  that  he  has  an 
infallibly  effectual  propensity  to  the  latter  of  those  terms  ; 
tlien  il  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk  of  the  innocent  and  kind 
actions^  even  of  criminals  themselves,  surfiassing  their  crimes  in 
numbers,  and  of  the  firevailing  innocence,  good  nature y  industry ^ 
felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Let 
never  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of  acts  of  honesty,  good 
Tiatu:-e.  Sec.  be  supposed  ;  yet,  by  the  supposition,  there  is  an 
unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil,  as  in  its  dreadful 
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consequences  infinitely  oiitweif^hs  all  effects  or  consequences 
of  any  supposed  good.  Surely  that  tendency*  whichy  in  ef- 
fect, is  an  infallible  tendency  to  eternal  destruction,  is  an  infi- 
nitely dreadful  and  pernicious  tendency  ;  and  that  nature  and 
frame  of  mind,  vhich  implies  such  a  tendency,  must  be  an 
Infinicly  dreadful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind.  It  would 
be  much  more  libsuid  to  suppose  that  such  a  state  of  nature  is 
grod«  or  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of  men's  doing  more  honest 
and  kind  thi!u;s  than  evil  ones  ;  than  to  say^  the  state  of  that 
ship  is  good  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in,  that  is  such  ai 
cannot  hold  toi^ether  through  the  voyage,  but  will  infallibly 
founder  and  sink  by  the  ^vay  ;  under  a  notion  that  it  may 
probably  go  great  part  of  the  way  before  it  sinks,  or  that  it 
M'ill  proceed  and  sail  above  water  more  hours  than  it  will  be 
in  sinking  :  Or  to  pronounce  that  road  a  good  road  to  go  t» 
such  a  place,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  plain  and  safe^ 
thoui;h  some  parts  of  it  are  dangerous,  and  certainly  fatal  to 
them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  call  that  a  good  propensity,  which 
is  an  inflcxil''e  inclination  to  travel  in  such  a  way. 

A  propinsiiy  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath 
and  curse  (which  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  oi 
man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  calamitous  and  sorrowful^  ending 
in  fcrcat  natural  m/,  but  as  it  is  odioua  and  detestable  :    Fot 
by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evilj  by  which  the 
subject  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  luble,  as 
such,  to  he  condemned,  and  utterly  rejected,  and  cursed  by 
him.     This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state  which  it  hai 
been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  aemct 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God) 
which  is  the  rule  of  moral  rectitude  and  goodness.     That 
tendency  which  is  opposite  to  that  which  the  moral  law  re* 
quires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that  which  the  monl 
law  utterly  forbids,  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject  fiVi 
is  doubtless  a  corrupt  tendency,  in  a  moral  sense.  ^ 

So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious,  and  also  perrdcimtt^ 
fatal  and  destructive,  in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tend- 
ing to  that  which  implies  man's  eternal  ruin  ;  it  shews  that 
man,  as  he  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  deplorable  and  undone  statOi 
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in  the  highest  sense.  And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come 
into  the  world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
'Without  any  just  exposedness  to  his  displeasure.  For  the  be- 
ing by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state^  in  the  highest  senscy 
is  not  consistent  with  being  by  nature  in  a  state  of  favor  with 
God. 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men's  good 
deeds  exceeding  their  bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  good 
that  is  in  men  is  more  than  countervails  the  evil,  they  cannot 
be  properly  denominated  evil  ;  all  persons  and  things  being 
most  properly  denominated  from  that  which  prevails,  and  has 
the  ascendant  in  them,  I  would  say  further,  that, 

I  presume  it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  there  is  in  man's  na- 
ture a  tendency  to  guilt  and  ill  desert,  in  a  vast  overbalance 
to  virtue  and  merit  ;  or  a  propensity  to  that  sin,  the  evil  and 
demerit  of  which  is  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit  that  is 
in  him,  or  in  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  performs,  are 
as  nothing  to  it  s  then  truly  the  nature  of  roan  may  t>e  said  to 
be  corrupt  amd  evil. 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what 
is  evident  of  the  infinite  heinousness  of  sin  against  God,  from 
the  nature  of  things.  The  heinousness  of  this  must  rise  in 
some  proportion  to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  regard  the 
Divine  Being ;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his 
worthiness  of  regard ;  which  doubtless  is  infinitely  beyond 
the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fellow  creatures.  But  the  merit 
of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite.  The  merit 
of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  dimin- 
ished, in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict 
justice  to  pay  him  that  respect*  There  is  no  great  merit  io 
paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest  possible  obligations 
in  strict  justice  are  obliged  to  pay,  but  there  is  great  demerit 
in  refusing  to  pay  it.  That  on  such  accounts  as  these  there 
is  an  infinite  demerit  in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  there- 
fore immensely  outweigh  all  the  merit  which  can  be  suppos- 
ed to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think,  is  capable  of  full  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have 
made  against  the  argument,  might  most  plainly  be  demon- 
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strntrd.     lU\i  T  shall  omit  a  pnrticnlar  consideration  of  tht 
cvidrnrr  of  this  niii'tcr  iVom  the  nature  of  things,  as  I  study 
brrviiy,  and   lest  any   slioi'.Ul  cry   oiix^  M"ia/i  Ay  si  cm  !   as  the 
ir.aniiiT  of  snnu-  i**,  when  any  iir^iiment  is  handled  against  any 
tenet  thfv  :\\v.  fond  rf,  \vi'!i  a  c-l'»s«  and  exact  coiisicleratioa  of 
thcr  uatiire  of  lhin»^^.  And  this  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  pres- 
ent c:«<:**.  inasninrh  as  the  point  asserted^  namely,  that  he^ho 
crtnmiits  any  c'nc  sin,   has  p;uiU  and   ill  desert,  which  is  so 
{;rcat,  ihat  the  vJue  and  merit  of  all  the   (;o<xl   which  it  is 
possible;  he  should  do  in  his  whole  life,  is  as  nothing  to  it  i 
I  «;'.y  this  pr)inl  is  not  only  evident  hy  mrtafihysica^  hut  is  plain- 
Iv  demon  lira' rd  bv  what  has  been  shewn  to  be  facu   with  res- 
p(M:t  to  (iod**^  own  couF.titutions  and  dispensations  towards 
mankind  ;  as  particularly  by  this,  that  whulcvcr  acts  of  virtue 
and  obedience  a  man  performs,   yet  if  he  trespasses  in  one 
point,  is  guilty  of  any  the  least  sin,  he,  according^  to  the  law 
of  God.  and  so  according- to  the  exact  truth  of  things,  and 
the  proper  demerit  of  sin,  is  exposefl  to  be  wholly  cast  out  of 
favor  with  Ciod,  and  subjected  to  his  curse,  to  be  utterly  and 
eternally  de'?troyed.     This  has  been  proved,  and  shewn  to  be 
the  doctrine  which  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  teaches.     But  haw 
can  it  be  ai;rciablc  to  fhe  nature  of  things,  and  exactly  ccxiso- 
naut  to  everlasting  truth  and  rij^hteou'mess,  thus  to  deal  with 
a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he  should  perform 
ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous  acts,  to  coun- 
tervail the  evil  of  that  sin  ?     Or  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  exact  truth  and   real  demerit  of  thinp;s,  thus  wholly  to 
cast  off  the   deficient   creature,  without  any  regard   to  the 
merit  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the  casCf 
that  the  vahic  and  merit  of  all  tliose  good  actions,  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  heinousncss  of  the  least  sin  ?     If  it  were 
not  so,  one  would  think,  that  however  the  offending  persoa 
might  have  some  proper  punishment,  yet,  seeing  there  is  so 
much  virtue  to  lay  in  the  baianc'3  against  the  guilt,  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  lie  s!)ouId  find  some 
favor,  and  not  be  altogellicr  rejected,  and  made  the  subject 
of  perfect  and  eternal  destruction  ;   and  thus  no  account  at  all 
be  made  of  all  his  Tinue.  so  much  as  to  procure  him   the 
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least  relief  or  hope.  How  can  such  a  constitution  rc/ircaent 
sin  in  its  firofier  colors^  and  according  to  its  true  nature  and  dc' 
sert^  (as  Dr.  Taylor  says  it  does)  unless  this  be  its  true  na- 
ture, that  it  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfect- 
ly swalldws  up  all  the  value  of  the  sinner's  supposed  good 
deeds,  let  them  be  ever  so  many.  So  that  this  matter  is  not 
left  to  our  metaphysics  or  philosophy  ;  the  great  Lawgiver^ 
and  infallible  Judge  of  the  universe^  has  clearly  decided  it,  in 
the  revelation  he  has  made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth, 
justice,  and  the  nature  of  things,  in  his  revealed  law,  or  rule  of 
righteousness. 

He  that  in  any  respect  or  degree  is  a  transgressor  of  God's 
law,  is  a  wicked  man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  ;  all  his  goodness  being  esteemed  nothing,  having  no  ac« 
count  made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wickedness. 
.And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  is, 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and 
justice,  to  be  treated  as  worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  and 
cursed  for  ever ;  and  must  be  so,  unless  grace  interposes,  to 
cover  his  transgression.  But  men  are  really,  in  tbemselveS) 
what  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict 
equity  and  justice ;  however  they  may  be  looked  upon,  and 
treated  by  infinite  and  unmerited  mercy. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  all  mankind  have  an  in- 
fallibly effectual  propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinite- 
ly outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  good  that  can  be  in  them ; 
and  have  such  a  disposition  of  «heart,  that  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  it  is,  their  being,  in  the  eye  of  perfect  truth  and 
righteousness,  wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judge,  wheth- 
er such  a  disposition  be  not  in  the  eye  of  truth  a  depraved 
disposition  ? 

Agreeably  to  these  things,  the  scripture  represents  all 
mankind,  not  only  as  having  guilt,  but  immense  guilt,  which 
they  can  have  no  merit  or  worthiness  to  countervail.  Such 
is  the  representation  we  have  in  Matth.  xviii.  21,  to  the  end. 
There,  on  Peter's  inquiring,  How  often  Ha  brother  should  tres* 
pass  against  him^  and  he  forgive  hiniy  whether  until  seven  times  ; 
Christ  replies^  I  say  not  unto  thecy  until  seven  timesj  but  until 
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9eventy  timen  arven  ;  apparently  meaning^t  that  he  ahoiild  «* 
teem  no  number  of  ofTenccs  loo  many^  and  no  degree  of  injii- 
ry  it  is  possible  our  neighbur  should  be  guilty  of  towardtaii 
too  (;reut  to  be  forgiven.  For  which  this  reason  is  glren  in 
the  parable  there  following,  that  if  ever  we  obtain  forgivenea 
and  favor  with  God,  he  niust  pardon  that  guilt  and  injury  to- 
wards his  majesty,  which  is  immensely  greater  tlian  the  great* 
est  injuries  that  ever  men  are  guilty  of  one  towards  anotberi 
yea,  than  the  sum  cif  ull  their  injuries  put  togethert  let  them 
be  ever  so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that  the  latter  woiiU 
be  but  as  an  hundred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  im* 
jnensc  debt  we  owe  to  God,  and  have  nothing  to  pay  ;  which 
implies,  that  wc  have  no  merit  to  countervail  any  part  of  our 
guilt.  And  this  must  be,  because  if  all  that  may  be  called 
virtue  in  us,  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  nothing  to  it.  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  Pe- 
ter's caso  in  particular,  but  that  of  all  who  then  were,  or  ever 
should  be,  Christ's  disciples.  It  appears  by  the  concluaoo  of 
the  discourse,  5c;  Uhwinr  s/iall  my  heai-cnly  Father  do^  if  yt^ 
from  your  hearts^  furi^lve  not  cilery  one  hia  brother  their  trti* 

Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  be  for  Christians  to  object 
against  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  a  greater  number  of  in- 
nocent and  kind  actions,  than  of  crimes ;  and  to  talk  of  a 
prevailing  innoccncy,  good  nature,  industry  and  cheerfiilneas 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Infinitely  more  absurd,  than 
it  would  be  to  insist,  that  the  «3omestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a 
bad  ser\nnt,  because  though  sometimes  he  contemned  and 
affronted  his  master  to  a  great  degree,  yet  he  did  not  s{Mt  ift 
his  master's  face  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service ;  or? 
than  it  would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to 
him,  because,  although  she  committed  adultery^  and  that  with 
the  fflavea  and  acoundrcla  sometimes,  yet  she  did  not  do  this 
so  often  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife.  These  notions  wouM 
be  absurd,  because  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned 
for,  by  many  honest  actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the 
prince  ;  there  being  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  merit 
of  the  one>  and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other  ;  but  in  no  measurs 
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so^reat)  nay  infinitely  less^  than  that  between  the  demerit  of 
our  offences  against  God>  and  the  value  of  our  acts  of  obe- 
dience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  first  argument;  hav- 
ing shewn  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  1  laid 
down  at  firsts  and  proved  its  consequence.  Biu  there  are  ma- 
ny other  things,  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency  or  dis- 
position in  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall 
take  notice  of  in  the  following  Sections, 


SECTION  IV. 

TAe  defiravity  of  J/aturc  appears  hy  a  propensity  in  all  to  Sin 
immediately,  aa  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it^  and  to  Sin 
continually  and  progressively  ;  and  also  by  the  remains  of 
Sin  in  the  best  of  Men. 

THE  great  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  on- 
ly in  that  they  universally  commit  sin,  who  spend  any  long 
time  in  the  world,  but  in  that  men  are  naturally  so  prone  to 
flin,  that  none  ever  fail  o^  immediately  transgressing  God's  law, 
and  so  of  bringing  infinite  guilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing 
themselves  to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  it. 

The  scriptures  are  so  very  express  in  it,  that  all  manklndf 
all  fleshy  all  the  worlds  every  man  living j  are  guilty  of  sin  ; 
that  it  must  at  least  be  understood)  every  one  that  is  come  to 
be  capable  of  being  active  in  duty  to  God,  or  sin  against  him, 
is  guilty  of  un.  There  are  multitudes  in  the  world  who  have 
but  very  lately  begun  to  exert  their  faculties,  as  moral  agents ; 
and  so  are  but  just  entered  on  their  state  of  trial,  as  acting  for 
themselves.  There  are  many  thousands  constantly  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day  since 
they  have  arrived  to  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  from 
their  birth  to  twenty  years  of  age.    And  if  there  be  not  a 
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strong:  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  iiini  that  BhouldfUik 
i^crc)  hurry  them  on  to  speedy  tranBgressioDy  and  they  hate 
no  ^itilt  previous  to  their  personal  sinning,  what  should  hiaAtr 
but  that  there  mi  ▼ht  always  he  a  ^rcat  number  of  auch  as  act 
for  theniselv(rs  nn  the  sta;^e  of  the  worldf  and  are  answerable 
for  tht^m'iclves  to  (lod,  who  have  hitherto  kept  theBueJres 
free  fioin  sin,  •^^v^  hnve  perfectly  obeyed  God's  laWf  and  to 
nre  ri^Oiteous  in  God's  sight,  with  the  lighteousnessof  the 
law  ;  and  if  they  should  he  called  out  ef  the  world  without  asjf 
Ionp;er  trial  (as  ((re at  numbers  die  at  all  periods  of  life)  would 
be  justified  hy  the  dcHh  uf  the  law  ?  And  how  then  can  it  be 
true,  llial  in  (i'Ai\s  hi\^ht  no  vmn  Itvifig  can  be  Juati/ledflSutiLW 
juav  can  br  jimT  vi'/i  (mO(I^  and  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  lamw 
Jtffih  can  bejuHtiJitih  brcausr  hit  the  lav;  is  the  knov^ied^e  qfShtf 
And  what  should  hinder  but  that  there  may  always  be  many 
in  the  wnHd,  who  arc  capable  sul;jects  of  instruction  and  couh 
scl,  and  cf  prayer  to  God,  for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word  to 
rei;rn!uncc,  and  to  seek  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Chriitf 
and  to  for^^ive  others  their  injuries,  because  they  need  that 
(;od  should  forgive  them,  would  not  be  proper  ;  and  for  whom 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  suitable,  wherein  Christ  directs  al 
his  followers  to  pray,  that  God  would  forgive  their  rina^ai 
they  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  them  ? 

If  there  arc  any  in  the  world,  though  but  lately  become 
capable  of  acting  for  themselves,  as  subjects  of  the  law  ofGo4 
who  are  perfectly  free  from  sin,  such  are  moat  likely  to  be 
found  among  the  children  of  (Miristian  parents,  who  give  tbem 
ihc  most  pious  education,  and  set  them  the  best  examples  r 
and  therefore  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  finmd  in 
any  part  or  age  of  the  world,  as  in  the  primitive  Chrisfiu 
church,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  (the  age  of  the  chiirdk- 
es  greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  eatab- 
libhed.  that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  child- 
ren to  be  born,  and  educated  by  those  primitive  ChriadaiUb 
It  was  in  that  age,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that  age,  that  tbe 
Apostle  John  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christians  that  than 
were.  But  if  there  was  then  a  number  of  them  come  to  00" 
derstanding,  who  were  perfectly  free  from  sin,  why  does  h9 
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write  as  he  does?     I  John  i.  8......10.    «<Ifire  taf  that  we 

bave  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  tmth  is  not  in  ui. 
If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  feithful  and  just  to  forgive  ua 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  If  w» 
say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar^  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us/* 

If  any  should  object,  that  this  is  an  overstraining  of  things  ; 
and  that  it  supposes  a  greater  niceness  and  exactness  than  is 
observed  in  scripture  representations  and  expressions,  to  infer 
from  these  expressions*  that  all  men  sin  immediately  as  soon 
as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it.     To  this  I  would  say,  that  I 
think  the  arguments  used  are  truly  solids  and  do  really  and 
justly  conclude,  either  that  men  are  bom  guilty,  and  so  are 
chargeable  with  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  themselves,  or 
else  commit  sin  immediately,  without  the  least  time  interven« 
ing,  after  they  are  capable  of  understanding  their  obligation  to 
God,  and  reflecting  on  themselves ;  and  that  the  scripture 
clearly  determines,  there  is  not  one  such  person  in  the  worlds 
free  from  sin.     But  whether  this  be  a  straining  things  up  to 
too  great  an  exactness,  or  not ;  yet  I  suppose,  none  that  do 
not  entirely  set  aside  the  sense  of  such  scriptures  as  have 
been  mentioned,  and  deny  those  propositions  which  Dr.  Tay« 
lor  himself  allows  to  be  contained  in  some  of  them,  will  deny 
they  prove,  that  no  connderable  time  passes  after  men  are  ca- 
pable of  acting  for  themselves,  as  the    subjects  of  God'a 
law,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin  ;  because  if  the  time  were 
considerable,  it  would  be  great  enough  to  deserve  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such  universal  propositions,  as^ 
Jn  tJry  tight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified^  &c.     And  if  this  be 
allowed,  that  men  are  so  prone  to  sin,  that  in  fact  all  mankind 
do  sin,  as  it  vtere^  immediately,  after  they  come  to  be  capable 
of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin  so  soon,  that  no  considerable  time  pastes 
before  they  run  iuto  transgression  against  God ;  it  does  not 
much  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  present  argument.     If  the  time 
of  freedom  from  sin  be  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  forementioned  universal  propositions  of  scripture,  it 
is  also  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present 
argument. 

Vol.   VI.  W 
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Agftint  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  deprttity  otmuA 
nature  appears  in  thia«  ihat  he  has  a  prevailing  propenaty  ta 
he  continually  sinning  agunst  God.    What  has  been  obsen- 
cd  aboTCf  will  clearly  prove  this.    That  same  dispoutinn  of 
nature,  which  is  an  efTcctu^l  propensity  to  ioime^ate  uD| 
amounts  to  a  propensity  to  continual  sin.    For  a  being  prone 
to  continual  sinning,  is  nothing  but  a  proneness  to  immediate 
sin  continued.    Such  ap|)ears  to  be  the  tendency  of  natnceto 
sin,  that  as  soon  as  ever  man  is  ca|)able,  it  causea  him  imme- 
diately to  sin,  without  suffering  any  considerable  time  to  pass 
without  sin.    And  therefore,  if  the  same  propenuty  be  oon- 
tin    ucd  ndimnishcd,  there  will  l>e  an  equal  tendency  toiia* 
mediate  sinning  again,  without  any  considerable  time  pasring. 
And  so  the  same  luU  always  be  a  disposition  still  immediate* 
ly  to  sin,  with  as  Utile  time  passing  without  un  afterwaidi,  as 
at  first.    The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  why  sinning  mast 
be  immediate  at  first,  is  that  the  disposition  is  ao  great,  thil' 
it  will  not  suffer  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  aio; 
and  therefore,  the  same  disposition  being  continued  Id  equal 
degree,  without  some  new  restraint,  or  contrary  tendency,  it 
M-ili  still  equally  tend  to  the  same  effect.    And  though  it  b 
true,  the  propensity  may  be  diminished,  or  have  restralnti 
laid  upon  it,  by  gracious  disposals  of  providence,  or  mereiibi 
influences  of  God's  spirit ;  yet  this  is  not  owing  to  nature. 
That  strong  propensity  of  nature,  by  which  men  are  so  prone 
to  immediate  sinning  at  first,  has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a 
diminution  ;  but  rather  to  an  increase  ;  as  the  continued  ex* 
ercise  of  an  evil  disposition,  in  repeated  actual  ainSf  tends  to 
strengthen  it  more  and  more  ;  agreeable  to  that  obserratian 
of  Dr.  Taylor's,  p.  228.    <'  We  are  apt  to  be  drawn  into  lia 
by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  exceeding  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  to  recover  ourselves,  by  the  mere  force  of 
reason  ''    The  increase  of  strength  of  disposition  in  such  a 
case,  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of  its  tendency  to  de- 
scend is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its  motion  is  contin- 
ued.   Not  only  a  constant  commission  of  sin,  but  a  constant 
increase  in  the  habits  and  practice  of  wickedness,  is  the  true 
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tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  unrettnuned  by  diTine 
gr&ce  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature  of  an  heavy  bodyi 
if  obstacles  are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fall  with  a  continued 
motion,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  motion.  And  we 
see,  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  consequence  of 
natural  depravity,  in  most  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  res* 
traints  they  have.  Dispositions  to  evil  are  commonly  muck 
stronger  in  adult  persons,  than  in  children,  when  they  first 
begin  to  act  in  the  world  as  rati:^nal  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  represents  it» 
p.  69.  <(  A  thing  of  an  odious  and  destructive  nature,  the 
corruption  and  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  infinitely  hateful  to 
God  ;"  then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing 
sin,  must  be  a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of 
the  pemlciousness  of  an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of 
the  effect  it  naturally  tends  to,  the  propensity  of  man's  nature 
must  be  evil  indeed  ;  for  the  soul  being  immortal,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor acknowledges,  p.  94.  S,  it  will  follow  irom  what  has  been 
observed  above,  that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of 
these  two  things  ;  either  to  an  increase  of  wickedness  with* 
out  end,  or  till  wickedness  comes  to  be  so  great,  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  nature  will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  be- 
ing what  his  wickedness  will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency, 
if  divine  grace  does  not  prevent,  it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be 
the  effect  which  man's  natural  corruption  tends  to,  as  that  an 
acorn  in  a  proper  soil,  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a 
great  tree. 

Again,  that  sin  which  is  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the 
best  men  on  earth,  makes  it  evident,  that  man's  nature  is  cor- 
rupt, as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A  remaining  depravity  of 
heart  in  the  greatest  saints,  may  be  argued  from  the  dns  of 
most  of  those  who  are  set  forth  in  scripture  as  the  most  emi- 
nent instances  and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety  ;  and  is  also 
manifest  from  this.  That  the  scripture  represents  all  God*s 
children  as  standing  in  need  of  chastisement.  Heb.  xii.  6... .8. 
ii  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth  ;  and  scourgeth 
every  Son  whom  he  receiveth.  What  Son  is  he,  whom  the 
Father  chasteneth  not  ?    If  ye  re  without  chastisement}  then 
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are  je  b«8UTdSi  and  not  aont."  But  this  it  directly  and  fiill^ 
anerted  in  some  places ;  as  in  that  fbrementioiiedf  Ecdes.  m 
90.  ^  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth«  that  doeth  goodfind 
sinneth  not."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  sajy  there  is  no  maa 
on  earth,  that  is  so  just,  as  to  have  attained  to  auch  a  deg:ree 
of  righteousness,  as  not  to  commit  any  sin.  Yea»  the  Apos- 
tie  James  speaks  of  all  Christians  as  often  unninsy  or  oora* 
mitting  many  sins ;  even  in  that  primidve  age  of  tbe  Chrat* 
ian  church,  an  age  distinguished  from  all  othem  by  enuneiit 
mttunments  in  holiness ;  James  iii,  3.  "  In  many  things  we 
all  ofTend."  And  that  there  is  pollution  in  the  hearai^  $Uf 
as  the  remainder  of  moral  filth  that  was  there  antecedent  (o 
all  attempts  or  means  for  purification,  is  very  plunly  dedi^ 
cd,  in  Prov.  xx.  9.  ^  Who  can  sayy  I  hare  nade  my  hent 
clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  V* 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor  men  come  into  the  world  whol- 
ly free  from  sinful  propensities.    And  if  soy  it  appean  fien 
what  has  been  already  said,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinders 
but  that  many,  without  being  better  than  they  are  by  natuiVs 
might  perfectly  avoid  the   commission  of  sin.     Bat'  nuch 
more  might  this  be  the  case  with  men  after  they  had}  by  caroi 
diligence,  and  good  practice,  attained  those  positive  taihits  of 
virtue,  whereby  they  are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  siOf 
than  they  were  naturally  ;  which  this  writer  supposes  to  be 
the  case  with  many  good  men.    But  since  the  laipluie 
teaches  us,  that  the  best  men  in  the  world  do  often  commit 
sin,  and  have  remaining  pollution  of  heart,  thia  makes  it 
abundantly  evident,  that  men,  when  they  are  no  otherwiie 
than  they  were  by  nature,  without  any  of  those  virtuous  st- 
tainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity ;  yea,  must  have  greit 
corruption  of  nature. 
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SECTION  V. 

Tht  defiravity  of  Miture  appears^  in  that  the  general  Conn* 
quence  qfthe  State  and  Tendency  ofMan*9  Miture  U  a  muck 
greater  Degree  of  Sin^  than  Righteoumett ;  not  only  ninth 
reject  to  Value  and  Demerit)  but  Matter  and  Quantitf . 

I  HAVE  before  shewn,  that  there  is  sTprepensity  in  man's 
nature  to  that  sin,  which  in  heinousness  and  ill  desert  im- 
mensely outweighs  all  the  value  and  merit  of  any  supposed 
good,  that  may  be  in  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  I  now  proceed 
to  say  further,  that  such  is  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state, 
that  it  tends  to  this  lamentable  effect ;  that  there  should  at 
all  times,  through  the  course  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much 
xnore  sin  than  righteousness,  not  only  as  to  weight  and  vtUue^ 
but* as  to  matter  and  measure  ;  more  disagreement  of  heart 
and  practice  from  the  law  of  God,  and  from  the  law  of  nature 
and  reason,  than  agreement  and  conformity. 

The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often 
calls  it :  It  is  the  measure  of  virtue  and  sin :  So  much 
agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  is  there  of  rec- 
titude, righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more  ;  and  so 
much  disagreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  sin 
is  there. 

Having  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here 
observed. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  right  is 
to  be  determined,  not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  from  it 
in  exceasi  but  also  in  dtfect ;  or  in  other  words,  not  only  in 
positive  transgresuon,  or  doing  what  is  forbidden^  but  also  in 
withholding  what  is  required.  The  Divine  Lawgiver  does  as 
much  prohibit  the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge 
the  latter  as  a  sinful  breach  of  his  iaw,  expo»ng  to  his  eternal 
wrath  and  curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment; as  described  Matth.  xxv.    The  wicked  are  condemned 
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as  cursed  to  rt'erhatins^ytrr^  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  ozim* 

■ 

slon  :  Izraa  an  huti^nt/^  and  yr  ((avr  me  no  tneat^  Ice  And 
the  case  is  thuh,  not  only  when  tlic  defect  ia  in  word  or  bchaf- 
iori  but  in  the  inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  1 
Cor.  xvi.  23,  <'  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Je&us  Chri&t, 
let  him  be  Anathema  Maranatha."  Dr.  Taylor,  si>eaking  of 
the  sentence  and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  (Matth.  xxt»  41, 
46)  says,  p.  159,  «<  It  was  manifestly  for  want  of  bencToleiicti 
love,  and  compassion  to  their  fellow  creatures,  that  they  weit 
eondemned."  And  elsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he 
says,  that  the  law  of  God  extends  to  the  latent  firind/ilei  of 
«in  \o  forbid  them,  and  to  condemn  to  eternal  destrucdon  for 
them.  And  if  so,  it  doubtless  also  extends  to  the  inward 
principles  of  holiness,  to  require  them,  and  in  like  manner  to 
condemn  for  the  want  of  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  God,  required  in  hia  law,  is 
/Gxr  to  God ;  taking  love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard 
of  our  hearts  to  God,  implying  esteem,  honor,  benerolence^ 
gratitude,  complacence,  &c.  This  is  not  only  very  plain  by 
the  scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself.  The  sum  of  what  the 
law  of  God  requires,  is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law  :  No . 
law  can  require  more  than  that  it  be  obeyed.  But  it  is  man- 
ifest, that  obedience  to  God  is  nothing,  any  otherwise  than  as 
a  testimony  of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God  :  Without 
the  heart,  man's  external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  modona 
of  the  limbs  of  a  wooden  image,  have  no  more  of  the  nature 
of  either  sin  or  righteousness.  It  must  therefore  needs  be 
so,  that  love  to  God,  or  the  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the 
sum  of  the  duty  required  towards  God  in  his  law. 

III.  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premises,  that  whoao- 
over  withholds  more  of  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from 
God,  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  affords,  has  more  UD 
than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  bve, 
than  passions  and  affections  which  are  opposite  ;  but  also  he 
that  does  not  love  God  half  so  much  as  he  ought,  or  has  rea-> 
son  to  do,  has  justly  more  wrong  than  right  imputed  to  him, 
according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  reason^  he  has 
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acrore  irregularity  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
loye.  The  sinful  disrespect  or  unrespectfulness  of  his  heart 
to  God,  is  greater  than  his  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  among  the 
more  virtuous  part  of  mankind,  but  what  would  be  ashamed 
to  say,  and  profess  before  God  or  men,  that  he  loves  God  half 
so  much  as  he  ought  to  do  ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  half  of 
that  esteem,  honor  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be 
altogether  becoming  him  ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what 
great  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  transcendent  excel- 
lency  and  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives  from  him  I 
And  if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and 
truth  make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the 
generality  of  mankind  be  ? 

The  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of 
the  moral  law,  requires  us  "  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  ail 
our  heartsy  and  with  all  our  aouls^  with  all  our  strength^  and  all 
our  mind  ;'*  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within  us,  or  to  the 
ulmbst  capacity  of  our  nature  ;  all  that  belongs  tOy  or  is  com- 
prehended within  the  utmost  extent  or  capacity  of  our  heart 
and  soul,  and  mind  and  strength,  is  required.    'God  is  in 
himself  worthy  of  infinitely  greater  love,  than  any  creature 
can  exercise  towards  him  :     He  is  worthy  of  love  equal  to 
his  perfections,  which  are  infinite  :     God  loves  himself  with 
no  greater  love  than  he  is  worthy  of,  when  he  loves  himself 
infinitely  ;   but  we  can  give  God  no  more  than  we  have. 
Therefore,  if  we  give  him  so  much,  if  we  love  him  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused  ; 
but  when  what  is  proposed,  is  only  that  we  should  love  him 
as  much  as  our  capacity  will  allow,  this  excuse  of  want  of  ca- 
pacity ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us  ;  and  we  are 
doubtless  obliged  to  love  God  to  the  utmost  of  what  is  possi- 
ble for  us,  with  such  faculties,  and  such  opportunities  and 
advantages  to  know  God,  as  we  have.     And  it  is  evidently 
implied  in  this  great  commandment  of  the  law,  that  our  love 
to  God  should  be  so  great,  as  to  have  the  most  absolute  pos- 
session of  all  the  soul,  and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the 
principles  and  springs  of  action  that  are  in  our  nature. 
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Though  it  18  not  easy,  pracisely  to  fix  the  UimttoCouiDV 
capacity,  aa  to  love  to  God  ;  yet  in  ^nenil  we  my  dder- 
mine,  that  his  capacity  of  love  is  coeztended  with  luacapadty 
of  knowledge  ;  the  exercise  of  the  nnderatanding  opens  tho 
way  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculty.     Now,  thoogh  «c 
cannot  have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God's  in6' 
nite  excellency  ;  yet  the  capacity  of  the  human  undemand- 
ing: ts  ^^^y  g^cat,  and  may  be  extended  far.     It  ia  needless  to 
dispute,  how  far  man's  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  atiictly 
comprehensive  of  things  that  are  very  greats  as  of  the  extent 
of  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  dimensioDt  of  tAe 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  of  such  a  great  numhert  aa  cCtbe ' 
nany  millions  of  its  inhabitants.     The  word  comfireJkendoe 
aeems  to  be  ambiguous.     But  doubtless  we  are  capable  of 
some  proper  positive  understanding  of  the  greatness  of  tbeae 
things,  in  comparison  of  other  things  that  we  knoWf  aa  un- 
speakably exceeding  them.    We  are  capable  of  aome  clear 
understanding  of  the  greatness  or  con&iderableness  of  a  wliofe 
nation  ;  or  of  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  aa  vastly  exceed- 
ing that  of  a  particular  person  or  family.     We  can  poutifciy 
understand-that  }he  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is  vastly  greater 
than  a  particular  hill  or  mountain.    And  can  have  some  good 
positive  apprehension  of  the  starry  heavens,  as  so  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  globe  of  the  earth,  than  the  latter  is  si  it  were 
nothing  to  it.    So  the  human  faculties  are  capable  of  a  res! 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness,  glory  and  goodseu 
of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  him,   from  the  maniCes- 
tations  which  God  has  made  of  himself  to  mankind^  as  bdl^ 
beyond  all  expression  above  that  of  the  most  excellent  humaB  ^< 
friend,  or  earthly  object.  And  so  we  are  capable  of  an  eMem 
and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  proportionablci  and  as  much 
exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  creature. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgroentj  lioir 
vastly  the  generality  of  mankind  full  below  their  duty,  with 
respect  to  love  to  God  ;  yea,  how  far  they  are  from  conung 
half  way  to  that  height  of  love,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  rub 
of  right.  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him»  sod 
delight  in  him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the 
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thinfs^  forementionedy  they  would  exceed  our  regard  to  oth- 
er things  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth)  and  would 
swallow  up  all  other  affections  like  a  deluge.  But  how  iari 
how  exceeding  far,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any 
appearance  of  being  influenced  and  governed  by  such  a  de^ 
gree  of  divine  love  as  tills  1 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  Gody  with  respect  to  that  one 
kind  of  exercise  of  it,  namely,  gratitndcy  how  far  indeed  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  come  short  of  the  rule  of  right  and 
reason  in  this  !  If  we  consider  how  various,  innumerablet 
and  vast  the  benefits  are  we  receive  from  God,  and  how  in- 
finitely great  and  wonderful  that  grace  of  his  is,  which  is  re- 
vealed and  offered  to  them  that  live  under  the  gospel,  in  that 
eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God's  giving  his  only 
begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners  ;  and  also  how  unworthy  we 
are  all,  deserving  (as  Dr.  Taylor  confesses)  eternal  perdition 
tinder  God's  wrath  and  curse  ;  how  great  is  the  gratitude 
that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects  of  so  many  and 
great  benefits,  and  have  such  grace  towards  poor,  sinful,  lost 
mankind  set  before  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the  ex- 
treme sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  being  carried  through 
^ose  pains  by  a  love  stronger  than  death,  a  love  that  conquer- 
ed those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length,  and  breadth^ 
and  depth,  and  height,  passes  knowledge  ?  But  oh  !  What 
poor  returns  1  How  little  the.  gratitude  1  How  low,  how 
•old  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best,  compared  with 
the  obligation  !  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  generality  I  Or  rather,  who  can  express  the  ingrati* 
tude  ? 

If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  that  are  called 
Christians,  were  no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practicei 
were  not  governed  by  principles  opposite  to  him  and  his  gos- 
pel, but  had  some  real  love  and  gratitude ;  yet  if  their  love 
falls  vastly  short  of  the  obligation  or  occasion  given,  they  are 
guilty  of  shameful  and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  instance  of  transcendent  gene- 
rosity, whereby  he  has  been  relieved  from  the  most  extreme 
calamity,  and  brought  into  very  opulent;  honorablei  and  haf « 
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pv  cimimstanceiif  by  a  henrfactor  of  excellent  chtncter; 
and  vtt  cxprr«i-f s  no  more  $!;rati*ude  on  such  an  occaaknthan 
wo\\h\  he  I  v(jii'i**ne  t'or  some  kindness  comparatively  infinitely 
snuiU.  Ih*  may  instly  fall  under  the  iniputation  of  %ik  un- 
thniiUfnlnrss.  and  of  much  more  infrratitude  than  gratitude; 
thoii^rh  he  ni  ly  have  no  ill  will  to  his  benefactory  or  no  poa« 
tivc  :ifr.'r*i(m  of  mind  contrary  to  thankftilncas  and  heneTO- 
Ivnce.  Wha*  is  odious  in  him  is  his  defectf  whereby  he  fatts 
so  vastly  below  his  du*y. 

Dr.  Tunibnll  ubund  '.ntly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the  af« 
fections  natundly  in  man  are  wtll  proportioned  ;  and  often 
puts  a  question  to  this  purpose  :... .How  man's  nature OdM 
have  been  better  Lonstitutcd  in  this  respect  ?  How  the  affiee- 
ti(  ns  of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  ?  I 
^ill  notv  mention  one  instance,  out  of  many  that  iB%ht  be 
mentioned  : 

Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  ha^e  had  a  dis- 
])r>&ition  to  j^rafifwic  to  Godfjr  hh  goodneasf  in  proportion  to 
his  disposition  to  mg-er  toivarda  men  for  their  injuriet.  When 
I  say  in  propoition,  I   mean  considering  the  greatness  and 
number  of  favors  and  injuries,  and  the 'degree  in  wliich  the 
one  and  the  otiicr  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  receifedbf 
the  former,  and  the  damap:e  sustained  by  the  latter.    Is  there 
not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  inequality  in  the  dis^ 
pcisitions  to  these  two  kinds  of  affection,  in  the  generality  of 
b'^th  old  and  yci<n^,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ?    How 
reiu'y  is  resentment  for  injuries  received  from  men  ?    And 
how  easily  is  il  raised  in  most,  at  least  to  an  equality  with  the 
desert  ?     And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  gratitude  for  benefits 
received  from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?"  Dr.  Turn* 
bull  pleads  for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuriesi  •» 
being  good  and  useful;  but  surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we 
were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and  useful  ss 
the  oihcr. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  from  their  duty 
with  respect  to  love  to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  conud- 
er  that  we  are  ohli|Ted  not  only  to  love  hira  with  a  lore  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received  ;  but  Uue  love  to  God  primaii- 
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ly  eoBsists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in 
Jumself.     The  tendency  of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing; 
as  it  is,  and  according  to  its  nature.     And  if  we  regard  the 
Most  High  according  to  (he  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of' his 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and 
aoul)  and  to  the  utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this 
account ;  and  not  primarily  because  he  has  promoted  our  in* 
terest.    If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he  is 
infinitely  lovely  on  that  account,  or  in  other  words,  infinitely 
worthy  to  be  loved.    And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be 
loved  for  this,  then  he  ought  to  be  loved  fur  this.     And  it  is 
manifest  there  can  be  no  true  love  to  him,  if  he  be  not  loved 
for  what  he  is  in  himself.     For  if  we  love  him  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  something  else,  then  our  love  is  not  termi- 
nated on  him,  but  on  something  else,  as  its  ultimate  object. 
That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  implies  no 
Talue  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  only  on  the 
account  of  something  foreign.    Our  esteem  of  God  is  funda* 
mentally  defective,  if  it  be  not  primarily  for  the  excellency  of 
his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  .valuable  in 
him  in  any  respect.     If  we  love  not  God  because  he  is  what 
he  is,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  u»,  in  truth  we  love 
him  not  at  all ;  if  we  seem  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to 
him,  but  to  something  else. 

And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge  for  him- 
self, from  his  own  opportunities  of  observation  and  informa- 
tion concerning  mankind,  how  little  there  is  of  this  disinter- 
ested love  to  God,  this  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world. 
How  very  little  indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  alto* 
gether  diverse,  which  perpetually  urge,  actuate  and  govern 
mankind,  and  keep  the  world,  through  all  nations  and  ages, 
in  a  continual  agitation  and  commotion  I  This  is  an  evidence 
of  an  horrid  contempt  of  God,  reigning  in  the  world  of  man- 
kind. It  would  justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance  of  disres- 
pect and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if  one  of  his  subjects,  when 
he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his  meanest 
slave.  But  in  setting  the  Infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  ob- 
jects and  enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things 
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between  which  and  him  there  is  an  infinitely  gieater  dutmatitf 
than  between  the  highest  earthly  potentate,  and  the  most  ab« 
ject  of  mortals.  Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are 
guilty  of  towards  God,  continually  and  through  all  ages«  m 
innumerable  respects,  would  be  accounted  the  most  vile*  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  a  fellow  creature  of  distingoished 
dignity.  Particularly  men's  treatment  of  the  offers  God 
makes  of  himself  to  them  as  their  Friend,  their  Father}  their 
God,  and  everlasting  portion  ;  their  treatment  of  the  exhibi- 
tions he  has  made  ^of  his  unmeasurable  love,  and  the  bound* 
less  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended  with  earnest  re- 
peated calls,  counsels,  expostulations  and  intreaties,  as  also  of 
the  most  dreadful  threatenings  of  his  eternal  displeasure  and 
vengeance. 

Before  I  finish  this  Section,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  some- 
thing  in  reply  to  an  objection,  some  may  be  ready  to  make 
against  the  force  of  that  argument,  which  has  been  used  to 
prove  that  men  in  general  have  more  sin  than  righteousness^ 
namely,  that  they  do  not  come  half  way  to  that  degree  of 
love  to  God,  which  becomes  them,  and  is  their  duty. 

The  objection  is  this  :  That  the  argument  seems  to  prove 
too  much,  in  that  it  will  pi*ove,  that  even  good  men  themselves 
have  more  sin  than  holiness,  which  also  has  been  supposed. 
But  if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  sin  is  the  prevalent 
principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is  the  principle  which 
has  the  predominancy  in  the  heart  and  practice  of  the  truly- 
pious,  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

I  answer,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  consist* 
ing  in  defect  of  required  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness  in 
good  men  in  this  world  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  sin  has 
the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet 
there  may  not  be  so  much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love  ; 
or  in  other  words,  ihey  may  love  God  more  than  the  worldi 
and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and  yet 
may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do. 
This  need  not  be  esteemed  a  paradox  :    A  person  may  love  a 
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fiitbef)  9t  Bome  great  friend  and  benefactor,  of  a  yery  excel- 
lent character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thousand  times 
^    less  Mrorthy  of  his  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten 
i    "^imes  less  than  be  ought ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things 
I     considered,  with  a  deficiency  in  respect  and  gratitude,  that  is 
i    very  unbecoming  and  hateful.    If  love  to  God  prevails  above 
the  love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
{     affections,  or  positive  principles  of  sin  ;  by  which  principles 
it  is,  that  sin  has  a  posiuve  power  and  influence.     For  evil 
affections  radically  consist  in  inordinate  love  to  other  things 
besides  God  ;  and  therefore,  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.    The  predominance  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  from  the  na« 
ture  of  the  object  loved,  and  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  true 
love,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.    The  object  is  one  of 
.    supreme  loveliness ;  immensely  above  all  other  objects  in 
worthiness  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  excel* 
lency,  that  he  is  God,  and  worthy  to  be  regarded  and  adored 
as  God ;  and  he  that  truly  loves  God,  loves  him  as  God  : 
True  love  acknowledges  him  to  be  God,  or  to  be  divinely  and 
supremely  excellent ;  and  must  arise  from  some  knowledge! 
tense,  and  conviction  of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect ; 
and  though  the  sense  and  view  of  it  may  be  very  imperfect, 
.and  the  love  that  arises  from  it  in  like  manner  imperfect ;  yet 
if  there  be  any  realising  view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it 
viust  cause  the  heart  to  respect  God  above  all. 

3.  Another  reason,  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintains 
the  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promises  of  that  covenant,  on 
which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage  God's 
strength  and  asustance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against 
anemy,  that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  faith. 
Holiness  in  the  Christian,  or  his  spiritual  life,  is  maintained, 
as  it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author  and  finisher ;  and  de- 
rives strength  and  efficacy  from  the  divine .  fountains  and  by 
this  means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says,  Thia  is  the 
•victory  that  cruercomes  the  worldy  even  our  faith.  It  is  our 
faith  in  him  who  has  promised^  never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his 
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people,  and  not  to  forsake  the  work  of  bis  own  handSf  Bora^ 
fer  hi:>  people  to  l>e  tempted  above  their  ability^  and  tkat  Ul 
grace  hhall  be  siiRkieiit  for  them*  and  that  Kia  strength  ihal 
be  made  perfect  ir.  weakness,  and  that  where  he  haahcgmi 
good  >Aork  he  wilL  carry  it  on  to  the  day  of  Christ. 


SFXTION  VI. 

The  Corruption  of  Man^u  J^uture  app-ean  by  Um  Tndea^f  in 
it9  firesent  State^  to  an  extreme  degree  of  FolIji|iitf  Stugid- 
ity  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

IT  appears,  that  man's  natura  is  greatly  depiwvtdi  \§ 
an  apparent  proneness  to  an  exceeding  nittfudiiy  im^  sottiih' 
ness  in  those  things  wherein  his  duty  and  maiii  intsilrt^ra 
chiefly  concerned. 

I  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz.  men's  proneness  tft 
idolatry ;  and  so  general  and  great  a  disregard  of  cftnui 
things,  as  appears  in  them  that  live  under  the  light  of  tkt  . 
gospel. 

It  is  manifest,  that  man's  nature  in  its  present  state  is  at- 
tended with  a  great  propensity  to  forsake  the  acknowledge 
ment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  fall  into  the  mMt 
stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  knova 
fact,  on  abundant  trial :  Inasmuch  as  the  world  of  mankiad 
in  general  (excepting  one  small  people,  miraculously  deliver- 
ed and  persevered)  through  all  nations,  in  all  pans  of  tba 
world,  ages  after  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledge  8n4 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatryi 
without  the  least  appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  it- 
self fiom  so  great  blindness,  or  returning  from  its  bnitiih 
principles  and  customs^  till  delivered  by  divine  grace. 
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^  in  drder  to  the  raost  just  arg^uinf^  from  fatt,  concerning 

iL  tbe  tendency  of  man's  nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,  it  slK>uld  bo 
?,.  inquired  what  the- event  has  been,  where  nature  has  been  left 
b  to  itself,  te  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  with  least 
i  opposition  made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  thm 
in  exempt  places,  where  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  God 
hare  interposed,  and  extraordinary  means  have  been  used  to 
stem  the  cwrent,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and  virtiie* 
As  to  the  means  by  which  God's  people  of  old,  in  the  line  of 
Abraham,  were  delivered  and  preserved  from  idolatry,  they 
were  miraculous,  and  of  mere  grace  :  Notwithstanding  whkhf 
they  were  often  relapsing  into  the  notions  and  ways  of  the 
heathen  ;  and  when  they  had  backslidden,  never  were  recov* 
ered,  but  by  divine  gracious  interposition.  And  as  to  the 
means  by  which  many  Gentile  nations  have  been  delivered 
ance  the  daya  of  the  gospel,  they  are  such  as  have  been 
wholy  owing  to  most  wonderful^  miraculous,  and  infinite  grace. 
God  was  under  no  obligation  to  bestow  on  the  heathen  world 
greater  advantages  than  they  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross 
darkness  ;  as  appears  by  the  fact,  that  God  actualiy  did  notf 
for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  greater  advantages. 

Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  f  Jr<?y,  p.  I.)  "  That  in  about 
lour  hundred  years  after  the  floods  the  generality  of  mankind 
were  faHen  into  idolatry."  And  thus  it  was  every  where 
trough  the  world,  excepting  among  that  people  that  was 
saved  and  preserved  by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through 
a  variety  of  countries,  nations,  and  climates,  great  enough  ; 
and  through  successive  changes,  revolutions,  and  ages,  mime- 
TouB  enough^  to  be  a  sufficient  trial  of  what  mankind  are  prone 
to,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  trial. 

That  men  should  f&rsake  the  true  God  for  idols,  is  an  evi- 
dence  of  the  most  astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God's 
own  testimony,  Jer.  iL  12,  13.  ^  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heav- 
ens, at  this,  and  be  ye  horribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  -desolate, 
aaith  the  Lord  :  For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils  ; 
they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
have  hewed  out  to  them^lves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that 
can  hold  no  iraler.*'    And  that  mankind  in  general  did  thus* 
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M)  soon  after  the  flood,  was  from  the  evil  propensity  of  tMr 
Iicar^s*  and   hrausc  thru  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  that 
kr!'*vjlvdi'f  ;  a<i  is  evident  hv  Rom.  i.  38.     And  the  unirerMl* 
itv  of  the  cfTect  shews  that  the  cause  was  universal,  andvot 
any  thin<r  helonf^int^  to  *hc  paiticiilar  circumstances  of  one,  or 
only  some  naii  >ns  or  ap;es,  but   something  belonging  to  tht 
nature  that  is  common  to  all  nations*  and  that   renuinsthe 
same  throuj^h  all  ages.  And  what  other  cause  could  thiigreit 
effect  possibly  arise  from,  t)Ut  a  depraved  disposition}  natonl 
to  all  mankind  ?  It  could  not  arise    from  want  of  a  safficiest 
capacity  or  means  of  knowledp^e.     This  is  in  effect  coofi^ied 
on  all  hands.     Dr.   TurnbuU  (ChriBtian  PhiloMOfihy^  p.  %l.) 
says  as  follows  :  ^<  The  existence  of  one  infinitely  powerfoli 
wise,  and  {^ood  mind,  the  author,  creator*  upholder*  and  gov- 
ernor of  all  things,  is  a  truth  that  lies  pisun  and  obvious  to  all 
that  will  but  think."    And  (ibid,  p.  245.)  ««  Moral  knowledge* 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge*  may  eauly  be 
acquired  by  all  men."     And  again,  (ibid,  p.  292.)    **  Every 
man  by  himself,  if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mind  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  God  about  him*  or  in  the  ezaoh 
ination  of  his  own   frame,  might  make  very  great  progress  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.     Tlus  all 
men,  generally  speaking,  might  do,  with  very  little  assist* 
ance  ;  for  they  .have  all  sufficient  abilities  for  thus  employing 
their  minds,  and  have  all  sufficient  time  for  it.*'  Mr.  Locke  says 
(Human  Under utanding^   p.   iv.   Chap.   iv.  p.  243*  Elditli.) 
<<  Our  own  existence,  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the  universei 
offer  the  proofs  of  a  deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  oar 
thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  ta 
withstand  them.     For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  tnitbi 
as  can  any  where  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible   things  of 
God  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world*  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  pow- 
er and  godhead."    And  Dr.  Taylor  himself ,  (in  p.  78)  says* 
«  The  light  given  to  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world*  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  duty.*'     And  in 
p.  Ill,  112,  citing  those  words  of  the  apostle*  Rom.  ii.  i4i 
15*  says,  «  This  clearly  supposes  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were 
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tlieo  in  the  world,  might  have  done  the  thbgt  toDtained  in 
the  law  by  nature,  or  their  natural  power."  And  in  one  of  the 
next  aentencesy  he  says,  «<  The  ikpostle,  in  Rom.  i.  19......31f 

affirms  that  the  Gentiles  had  light  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's 
eternal  power  and  godhead,  in  the  works  of  creation ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  was  be- 
cause they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  had  dark- 
ened their  foolish  heart ;  so  that  they  were  without  excuse." 
And  in  his  paraphrase  on  those  verses  in  the  1st  of  Romans 
he  speaks  of  the  <<  very  heathens,  that  were  without  a  written 
revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evident  discovery  of  God's 
being  and  perfections,  that  they  are  inexcusable  in  not  glori- 
fying him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature,  and  as  the  author 
of  their  being  and  enjoyments."  And  in  p.  146,  ^.  he  says, 
«  God  affords  every  man  sufficient  light  to  know  his  duty.'* 
If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient  light  for  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  their  jduty  to  him,  then  even  such  na- 
tions and  ages,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity prevailed,  had  sufficient  light,  if  they  had  had  but  a 
disposition  to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more  those  of  the 
heathen,  which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  In  ages 
wherein  arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  But 
even  in  such  nations  and  ages,  there  was  no  advance  made  to- 
wards true  religion;  as  Dr.  Winder  observes  (HUtory  qf 
Knowledge^  Vol.  ii.  p.  336)  in  the  following  words :  ^  The 
Pagan  religion  degenerated  into  greater  absurdity,  the  further 
it  proceeded ;  and  it  prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity, 
when  the  Pfigan  nations  were  polished  to  the  height.  Though 
they  set  out  with' the  talents  of  reason*  and  had  solid  founda- 
tions of  information  to  build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved,  that  with 
all  their  strengthened  faculties,  and  growing  powers  of  reason^ 
the  edifice  of  religion  rose  in  the  most  absurd  deformities  and 
dispositions,  and  gradually  went  on  in  the  most  irrational,  dis- 
proportioned,  incongruous  systems,  of  which  the  most  easy 
dictates  of  reason  would  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity. 
They  were  contrary  to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathe- 
matics." He  observes,  <^  That  their  grossest  abominations 
first  began  in  Egypt,  where  was  an  ostratation  of  the  greatest 
Vol.   VI.     '  y 
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progress  in  learning  and  science  ;  and  they  never  renomice^ 
clearly  any  of  their  ahominationS)  or  openly  returned  to  .the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Creatof  of  all  things,  suid  tor 
the  oiiginal,  genuine  sentiments  of  the  highest  and  most  ven- 
erable antiquity.  The  Pagan  religion  continued*in  this  deep 
state  ofcorruption  to  the  last.  The  Pagan  Philosophers,  and 
inquisitive  men,  made  great  improvements  in  many  sciences, 
and  even  in  morality  itself;  yet  the  inveterate  absurdities  of 
Pagan  idolatry  remained  without  remedy.  Every  temple 
smoked  whh  increase  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  inani- 
mate material  luminaries,  and  earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  Sec.  the  patrons  and  examples  of  al- 
most every  vice.  Hecatombs  bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thous- 
and gods  ;  as  mad  superstitions  inspired.  And  this  was  not 
the  disgrace  of  our  ignorant,  untaught  northern  countries  on- 
ly ;  but  even  at  jithens  itself,  the  infamy  reigned,  and  circu- 
lated through  all  Greece  ;  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all 
their  learning  and  politeness,  under  the  Ptolemy  a  in  -Effyfit, 
and  the  Cesara  at  Rome.  Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan 
world,  in  religion,  proceeded  no  further  than  this ;  if  they  re- 
tained all  their  deities,  e\'€n  the  most  absurd  of  them  their  de- 
ified beasts,  and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan 
power  ;  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the 
world,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  to  divine  revelatbn,  either 
vouchsafed  in  the  beginning  when  this  knowledge  was  com- 
petently clear  and  copious ;  or  at  the  death  of  Paganism, 
when  this  light  slrone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  at  the 
coming  of  Christ.*' 

Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathes 
world,  as  great  toickcdness^  in  which  they  were  wholly  inex- 
cusable ;  and  yet  often  speaks  of  their  case  as  remediless,  and- 
of  them  as  being  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  them- 
selves. And  if  so,  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  doctrine^ 
every  age,  and  every  nation,  and  every  man,  had  suflBcient 
light  afforded,  to  know  God,  and  to  know  and  do  their  whole 
duty  to  him  ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver  themselves  must 
be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate  depravity,  an* 
most  evil  disposition,  of  heart. 


%. 
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And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  propensity 
: of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed 
from  Abraham  to  Ciirist,  the  trial  has  been  continued  down 
to  this  day,  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  of  the  earth « 
that  have  remained  ivithout  any  effects  of  the  light  of  the 
^spel ;  and  the  dismal  effect  continues  every  where  unvari- 
ed. How  was  it  with  that  multitude  of  nations  inhabiting 
south  and  north  America  ?  What  appearance  was  there,  when 
.  the  Europeans  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or 
recovering*  in  any  degree,  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  delu- 
sions, and  most  stupid  Paganism  ?  And  how  is  it  at  this  day, 
in  those  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia^  into  vhich  the  light  of  the 
gospel  has  not  penetrated  ? 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  man- 
kind to  idolatry,  of  which  there  has  been  such  great  trial,  and 
so  notorious  and  vast  proof,  in  fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence 
of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature  ;  as  it  is  a 
propensity,  in  the  utmost  degree,  contrary  to  the  highest  end, 
the  main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind,  consist- 
ing in  the  knowledge,  service,  and  enjoyment  of  the  living 
God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  ;  in  the  highest 
degree  contrary  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gare  mankind 
more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made 
them  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  which  was,  that  they 
might  be  capable  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  in  the  high- 
est degree  contrary  to  the  first  and  greatest  commandment 
of  the  moral  law,  that  vje  should  have  no  other  gods  before 
Jehovah^  and  that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our 
heart,  soul,  mind^  and  strength.  The  scriptures  are  abundant 
in  representing  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  as  their  ex- 
ceeding wickedness,  and  their  most  bruiish  stupidity.  They 
worship  and  trust  in  idols,  are  said  to  he  like  the  lifeless  stat- 
ues they  worship,  like  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones, 
Psalm  cxv.  4......8,  and  cxxxv.  15 18. 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stufiidity  of  the  minds  of 
mankind,  that  I  shall  observe,  is,  that  great  disregard  of  their 
o%vn  eternal  interest^  "which  appears  so  remarkably,  so  gener- 
ally among  them  that  live  under  the  gospel. 
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As  Mr.  Locke  observes  (Human  •Understandings  Vol.  L  p. 
307.)  ('  Were  the  if  ill  determined  by  the  idews  of  goodfisit 
appears  in  contemplation,  greater  or  lesa  to  the  undentoift- 
ing,  it  could  never  get  loose  from  the  infinite,  eternal  jojs  it 
heaven,  once  proposed,  and  considered  as  possible  ;  the  ete^ 
nal  condition  of  a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  tke^a^ 
pectation  of  riches  or  honor,  or  any  other  worldly  pfemrei 
ivhich  we  can  propose  to  ourselves  ;  though  we  should  grttt 
these  the  more  probable  to  ht  obtained.**  Agun  (p.  338,  SS9^ 
«  He  that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature,  as  to  reflect  se- ' 
I  iousl y  upon  infinite  happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  con- 
demn himself,  as  not  making  that  use  of  his  iinderstnfing 
he  shouUl.    The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  Bfe, 
which  the  almighty  has  established,  as  the  enforoenentf  of 
his  laws,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  tbe  chmce, 
against  whatsoever  pleasure  or  pain  this  hfe  can  siisw.  WheQ 
the  eternal  state  is  considered  but  in  its  bare  possilufity,  which 
-nobody  can  make  any  doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquinte 
and  endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a 
good  life  here,  and  the  contrary  state  the  posuble  reward  oft 
bad  one,  must  own  himself  to  judg^  very  much  amiss,  if  be 
docs  not  conclude  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain  expect* 
ation  of  everlasting  bliss,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred 
ro  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery} 
TiUch  it  13  very  possible  may  overtake  the  gtillt^,  Qr  at  least 
the  terrible,  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.     This  is  evident- 
ly so  ;  though  the   virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  paiOf 
and  the  vicious  continual  pleasure  ;  which  yet  is  for  the  mos( 
part  quite  otherwise,  and  wicked   men  have  not    inuch  the 
odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present  possession  ;  Nay,  all 
ihlngs  rightly  considered,    have  I  think  even  the  worst  part 
here.     But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  against 
infinite  misery  in  the  other  ;  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the 
pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best  that  the  Tinckad  man 
can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  who  can,  without  madness, 
run  the  venture  ?  Who  in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come  with- 
in a  possibility  of  infiiiite  misery  ?     Which  if  he  miss,   there 
is  yet  nothing  to  b3  got  by  that  hszird:    \yh3rea9,  on  tl^e 
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i^ther  ^de,  the  sober  man  ventures  nothingi  against  infinite 
liappiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass. 

That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  propensity  to  act 
contrary  to  reason,  is  n  depraved  disposition.     It  is  not  be- 
cause the  (acuity  of  reason^  which  God  has  given  to  mankind, 
is  not  sufficient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forty,  sixty,  oi* 
an  hundred  years,  is  at  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity,  in- 
finitely less  than  a  second  of  time  to  an  hundred  years,  thut 
the  greatest  worldly  prosperity  and  pleasure  is  not  treated 
^jth  most  perfect  disregard,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any 
degree  of  competition  of  earthly  things,  with  salvationf  from 
exquisite,  eternal  misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting 
glory  and  felicity ;  at  certainly  it  would  be,  if  men  acted  ac- 
cording to  reason.    But  b  it  a  matter  of  doubt  or  controver- 
sy, whether  men  in  general  do  not  shew  a  strong  disposition 
to  act  for  otherwise,  from  their  infancy,  till  death  is  in  a  sen- 
^ble  approach  ?    In  tlungs  that  concern  men^s  temporal  in- 
terest, they  earily  discern  the  difference  between  things  of  a 
)ong  and  short  oontinuance.    It  is  no  hard  matter  to  convince 
^en  of  the  diflbrence  between  a  being  admitted  to  the  accom- 
modations and  entertainments  of  a  convenient,  beautiful,  well 
fumjlshed  habitation,  and  to  partake  of  the  provisions  and 
produce  of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day  or  a  night,  and  having 
nil  given  to  them,  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to 
possess  as  long  as  they  live,  and  to  be  t  heir's,  and  their  heirs 
forever.     There  would  be  no  need  of  men's  preaching  ser- 
mons, and  spending  their  strength  and  life,  to  convince  men 
of  the  difference.     Men  know  how  to  ndjust  things  in  their 
dealings  and  contracts  one  with  another,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  in  which  any  thing  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or 
enjoyed.    In  temporal  affairs,  men  arc  sensible  that  it  con- 
cerns them  to  provide  for  future  time,  as  xveW  as  for  the  pres- 
ent.    Thus  ^mraon  prudence  teaches  them  to  take  care  in 
summer  to  lay  up  for  winter  ;    yea,  to  provide  a  fund,  and 
get  a  solid  estate,  whence  tfoey  may  be  supplied  for  a  long 
time  to  come.    And  not  only  so,  but  they  are  willing  and  for- 
ward to  spend  and  be  spept,  to  provide  that  which  will  stand 
their  children  in  stead,  aflcr  they  are  dead ;  though  it  be 
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(iuiic  tinccrtain.  who  shall  use  and  enjoy  what  they  layvf^ 
u!'icr  they  Invc  left  the  world  ;  and  if  their  children  shoidl 
h;;vc  the  comfort  of  it,  as  they  dcsirCf  they  will  not  pamb 
with  them  in  that  conifort>  or  have  any  more  a  portioa  in  wf 
thin;;  iindor  t!'.c  sun.     In  things  which  relate  to  men's  tempo- 
nil  interest,  t'i:cy   st.-cm  very  sensible  of  the  unccrtiiDtyof 
lifccbperialiy  of  the  lives  of  others  ;  and  to  make  ansverabk 
provision  for  the  security  of  their  worldly   interesti  tbatno 
considerablr.  part  of  it  may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a  foan- 
daiion,  as  the  life  of  a  ncii^hbor  or  friend.     Commoa  discio- 
tiun  leads  men  to  take  $;ood  care  that  their  outward  posiei- 
hioui  be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.     Id  woAdly 
rnnrrrMH  men  arc  discerning  of  their  opportunitie8«  and  catt- 
ful  to  improve  them  before  they  arc  pabt.     The  husbanding 
is  cureful  to  plow  his  ground  and  sow  his  seed  in  the  proper 
season,  otherwise  he  knows  he  cannot  expect  a  crop  ;  ani 
Tchcn  the  harvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time,* 
for  he  knows,  if  he  does  so,  the  crop  will  soon  be  lost.    Hov 
careful  and  eagle  eyed  is  the  lacrchant  to  observe  and  inr 
prove  his  opportunities  and  advantages  to  enrich  himself^ 
I  low  apt  are  men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  danger 
to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any  thinfi;  that  remarkably  threaten 
great  loss  or  damage  to  their  outward  interest  ?     And  hov 
will  they  bestir  themselves  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid 
the  threatened  calamity  ?     In  things  purely  secular^  and, not 
of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  men  easily  receive  con vicdoD 
by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on  repeated  trial,  provd 
unprofitable  or  prejudicial,  and  are  ready  to  take  warning  b]f 
what  they  have  found  themselves,  and  also  by  the  cxperieDGe 
of  their  neighbors  and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  thetnsclTCi 
in  things  on  which  their  well  being  docs  infinitely  more  de- 
pend, how  vast  is  the  diversity  ?  In  these  things  how  cold, 
lifeless  and  dilatory  ?  With  what  difficulty  are  a  few  of  mulr 
titudes  excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care- and  diligencei 
by  the  innumerable  means  used  with  men  to  make  them  wise 
for  themselves  ?  And  when  some  vigilance  and  activity  b 
excited,  how  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a  mere  force  against 
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tl:Satural  tendency  ?  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
admonitions  and .  counsels,  to  keep  the  heart  from  falling 
Asleep  ?  How  many  objections  are  made  ?  And  how  are 
difficulties  magnified  ?  And  how  soon  is  the  mind  discour* 
aged  ?  How  many  arguments,  and  often  renewed,  and  vari- 
ously  and  elaborately  enforced,  do  men  stand  in  need  of,  to 
convince  them  of  things  that  are  selfevident  ?  As  that  things 
which  are  eternal^  are  infinitely  more  important  than  things 
temporal,  and  the  like.  And  after  all,  how  very  few  are  con- 
vinced effectually,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  to  a  prac- 
tical preference  of  eternal  things  ?  How  senseless  are  men 
of  the  necessity  of  improving  their  time  to  provide  for  futuri- 
ty, as  to  their  spiritual  interest,  and  their  welfare  in  another 
world  I  Though  it  be  an  endless  futurity,  and  though  it  be 
their  own  personal,  infinitely  important  good,  after  they  are 
dead,  that  is  to  be  cared  for,  and  not  the  good  of  their  diild- 
reU)  which  they  shall  have  no  share  in.  Though  men  are  so 
sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighbors'  lives,  when  any 
considerable  part  of  their  estates  depends  on  the  continuance 
of  them  ;  how  stupidly  senseless  do  they  seem  to  be  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  own  lives,  when  their  preservation  from 
immensely  great,  remediless,  and  endless  misery,  is  risqucd 
by  a  present  delay,  through  a  dependence  on  future  opportu- 
nity ?  What  a  dreadful  venture  will  men  carelessly  and  bold- 
ly run,  and  repeat  and  multiply,  with  regard  to  their  eternal 
salvation,  who  are  very  careful  to  have  every  thing  in  a  deed 
or  bond  firm,  and  without  a  flaw  ?  How  negligent  are  they 
of  their  special  advantages  and  opportunities  for  their  soul's 
good  ?  How  hardly  awakened  by  the  most  evident  and  im- 
minent dangers,  threatening  eternal  destructibn,  yea,  though 
put  in  mind  of  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them 
forth,  shew  them  plainly,  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  pos- 
sible to  engage  their  attention  to  them  ?  How  are  they  like 
the  horse,  that  boldly  rushes  into  the  battle  ?  How  hardly 
are  men  convinced  by  their  own  frequent  and  abundant  expe- 
rience, of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  the 
instability  of  their  own  hearts  in  their  good  frames  and  intcn- 
^ns  ?     And  how  hardly  convinced  by  their  own  observation^ 
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and  ihe  experience  of  all  past  generationif  of  die  ntkctthmtj 
oflircf  and  its  enjoyments  ?  Psalm  zlix.  ll«8cc.  ^Tbflk 
inward  thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  condnQe  fimtf; 
....Nevertheless,  man  beings  in  bonori  abideth  not :  Heb 
like  the  beasts  that  perish.  This  their  way  ia  thwit  taUjtft] 
their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  Like  aheep  aie  they  j 
laid  in  the  graie."  \ 

In  these  thinf^s,  men  that  are  prudent  for  their  tevpml 
interest,  act  as  if  they  were  bereft  of  reason  :  «  Th^hnt 
eyes,  and  see  not  ;  ears,  and  hear  not ;  neither  do  they  VP* 
dcrstund  :  They  are  like  the  horse  and  muley  tliathaieiio 
understanding."  Jer.  viii.  7.  "  The  stork  in  the  hninn 
knoweth  her  appointed  times;  and  the  tortk^  and  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  dieiroooiiiv; 
but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lonl" 

These  things  are  often  mentioned  in  8cript«ty  M  cnMen- 
ces  of  extreme  folly  and  stupidity,  wherein  men  act  the  fart 
of  enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they  loved  tkdr  own  nh 
in  ;   Prov.  viii.  36.  <«  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood-*  Pniv. 
i.  18.    And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  fori  hot  by  ! 
supposing  a  most  wretched  depravity  of  nature  I    Why  ofr 
erwise  should  not  men  be  as  wise  for  themselves  in  spidtad 
and  eternal  things,  as  in  temporal  ?    All  ChriatianB  wBl  ooo- 
fcss  that  man's  faculty  of  reason  was  given  him  chiefly  ID  eai^ 
blc  him  to  understand  the  former,  wherein  liis  mun  lBtClRl^ 
and  true  happiness  consists.     This  faculty  would  theicfao 
undoubtedly  be  every  way  as  fit  for  the  underatandblg  rf 
them,  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.    The  reason  why  AM 
are  understood,  and  not  the  other,  is  not  that  such  things  H 
have  been  mentioned,  belonging  to  men's  spiritual  etemii  ii* 
tcrest)  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their  own  lutban 
For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and  shorty  the  aaed 
of  providing  for  futurity,  the  importance  of  improving  prapc 
opportunities,  and  of  having  good  security,  and  a  aura  iBUI^ 
dation,  in  affairs  wherein  our  interest  is  greatly  concerned^  kc* 
these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  reli^oua  mattttli  ^ 
as  in  other  matters.     And  we  have  far  greater  means  to  10^ 
^st  us  to  be  wise  for  ourselves  in  etemaJy  than  in  temponl 
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thihgn.  "We  have  the  trbundant  instruction  of  ^perfect  and 
infinite  wisdom  itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of 
tighteousness)  so  that  T7e  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of 
things  are  most  clearly,  vaiiously,  and  abundantly  set  before 
us  in  the  >vord  of  God  ;  which  is  adapted  to  the  faculties  of 
mankind,  tending  greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince  the 
mind  :  Whereas  we  have  no  such  excellent  and  perfect 
rules  to  instruct  and  direct  us  in  things  pertaining  to  our  tern- 
poral  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  it. 

If  any  should  say,  it  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to  what 
they  are  told  concerning  eternal  things,  and  these  appeared 
to  them  aB  real  -and  certain  things,  it  would  be  an  evidence 
of  a  sort  of  iopiadneM  in  them,  that  they  shew  no  greater  re- 
gard to  them  in  practice  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think,  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  things  of  another  world  being  unseen 
things, -appear  to  men  -as  things  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  and 
atteifded  with  great  uncertainty.    In  answer,  I  wouid  observe, 
agreeably  to  w^at  has  been  cited  from  Mr.  Locke,  though 
eternal  tinitigs  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility,  if 
meti  act^d  rationally,  they  would  infinitely  outweigh  all  tem- 
poral things  in  their  influence  oti  their  hearts.     And  I  would 
dso  observe,  that  the  supposing  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully 
believed,  -at  leaM  by  them  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
does  not  weaken^  but  rather  strengthen  the  argument  lor  ilie 
depravity  of  nature.     For  the  etiemal  world  being  what  God 
had  chiefly  iu  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  and  the  things  of 
this  wotld  being  made  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  other, 
man's  state  iiere  beitig  only  a  state  of  probation,  prepara- 
tion,   %nd  progression,  with  respect  to    the    fuiure  state, 
sdAd  so  eternal  things  being  in  effect  men's  all,  their  whole 
concern  ;  to  understand  and  know  which,  it  chiefly  was,  that 
they  had  understanding  given  them  ;  and  it  concerning  them 
infinitely  more  to  know  the  truth  of  eternal  things  than  any 
other,  as  all  that  are  not  infidels  will  own  ;  therefore  we  may 
uniitoubtedly  conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them 
as  real  and  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  v^nt  of  suflicietit 
evidence  of  their  truth,  to  induce  them  so  to  regard  them  ; 
especially  as  to  them  that  live  under  that  li^ht,  which  God 

Vol.  VI.  Z 
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has  appointed  as  tp.c  ninst  proper  exhibition  of  the  nature  and 
cviflcnce  of  these  thir.p:s  ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  dreaciful  sm- 
pi'Hty  of  mind,  cicraMonin};  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their  truth 
and  importance,  \%'l)en  manifested  by  the  clearest  evidence. 


<>> 


SIXTION  VII. 

i'lal  Mi!Ji\^  nature  is  rf^rrufift  a/ifirara  in  thai  -vastly  the  greaitf 
f'.art  hf  tmiyikind^  in  ail  aj^rs^  haw  been  mcked  Men* 

THE  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  its 
propensity  to  sin  in  nomt-  degree^  which  renders  a  maa  an 
evil  or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  of  the  iawj  and  strict  jusdce,  as 
was  before  shewn  ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity  ei- 
tl)er  shews  thut  men  arej  or  tends  to  make  them  to  be^  of 
?uch  an  evil  ch:iracter,  as  shall  denominate  them  wicked  meii) 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been 
already  observed  ;  as  from  a  tendency  to  continual  sin,  a 
tendency  to  much  greater  degrees  of  sin  than  righteousnessy 
and  from  the  general  extreme  stupidity  of  mankind.  But 
yet  the  present  state  of  man's  nature,  as  implying  or  tending; 
to  a  Tjickcd  character^  may  be  worthy  to  be  more  particularly 
considered,  and  directly  pro^  ed.  And  in  general,  this  ap- 
pears in  that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  worlds  from 
age  to  age,  ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of 
anv  other  character. 

It  is  abimdanlly  evident  in  scripture,  and  is  what  I  sup- 
pose none  tnat  call  themselves  Christians  will  deny,  that  tbt 
whole  world  is  divided  into  good  and  bad,  and  that  all  mankind 
at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as  righteousi 
or  condemned  as  wicked  ;  either  glorified  as  children  of  the 
krngdomyov  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  as  children  of  the  vficked 
one. 
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I  need  not  stand  to  shew  what  things  belong  to  the  char- 
acter of  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God.  It  iray  be  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose,  to  observe  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  speaks 
of,  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p. 
SOS,  he  says,  *^  This  is  infallibly  the  character  of  true  Christ- 
ians, and  what  is  essential  to  such,  that  they  have  really  mor- 
tified the  flesh  with  its  lusis  $  they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  live  no 
longer  therein  ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin 
destroyed  ;  they  yield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instruments  of 
righteousness  to  God,  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to  ho- 
liness." There  is  more  to  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next 
pages.  In  p.  328,  he  says,  <'  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt 
in  us,  we  ought  to  condemn  ;  not  so,  as  it  shall  still  remain 
in  us,  that  we  may  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we  may 
speedily  reform,  and  be  efPectually  delivered  from  it ;  other- 
vrise  certainly  we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true 
disciples  of  Christ.** 

In  page  248,  he  says,  «  Unless  God's  favor  be  preferred 
before  all  other  enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  be  a  de- 
light in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  converse  with  him,  unless 
every  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason  and  truth, 
and  unless  there  be  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  towards 
our  fellow  creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with 
God,  in  his  house  and  family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  king- 
dom, and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  his  crea* 
tion."  And  in  his  Key,  §286,  page  101,  102,  &c.  shewing 
there,  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  Christian^  he  says  among  other 
things,  <<  That  he  is  one  who  has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  he  devotes  his  life  to  the 
honor  and  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory.  And 
that  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  diligently  study  the  things  that  are  freely  given 
him  of  God,  viz.  his  election,  regeneration.  Sec.  that  he  may 
gain  a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may 
taste  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  sal- 
vation, as  his  greatest  happiness  and  glory.    It  is  necessary 
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that  he.  work  these  blcsftinq^  on  his  heart,  till  they  become  a 
vital  principle,  producing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  enga^g^ 
him  to  all  cheeiful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  profiep^ 
dignity  and  elevation  of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  andt 
Tvorst  of  this  world,  carrying  his  heart  into  heaven,  and  fiaun^ 
bis  afiections  and  regards  upon  his  everlasting  inheritiiicek. 
and  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  him  there.  Thus  he  is% 
armed  against  all  the  temptations  and  trials  resulting  fronai 
any  pleasure  or  pain,  hopes  or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  th« 
present  world.  None  of  these  things  move  him  from- 1^ 
fauhful  discharge  of  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  from  a  firm  at- 
tachment to  truth  and  righteousness  ;  neither  counta  he  his: 
very  life  dear  to  him,  that  he  may  do  the  will  of  God^  and} 
finish  his  course  with  joy.  In  a.  sense  of  the  love  of  God  im 
Christ,  he  maintains  daily  communion  with  God,  by  readings 
and  meditating  on  his  word.  In  a  sense  of  his  own  infirmityi. 
and  the  readiness  of  the  divine  favor  to  succor  him,  he  daily^ 
addresses  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  renewal  of  spirituai 
strenj^th,  in  assurance  of  obtaining  it,  through  the  one  Media* 
tor  Christ  Jesus.  Enlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly- 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,"  Sec* 

Now  I  leave  it  to  he  judged  by  every  one  that  has  any  de- 
gree of  impartiality,  whether  there  be  not  suflficient  grounds 
to  think,  from  what  appears  every  where,  that  it  is  but  a  very 
small  part  indeed,  of  the  many  myriads  and  millions  which 
overspread  this  globe,  who  are  of  a  character  that  in  any  wise 
answers  these  descriptions.  However,  Dr.  Taylor  insists 
that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have 
light  and  means  sufRcient  to  do  the  whole  will  of  God,  even 
they  that  live  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paganism. 

Dr.  Taylor  in  answer  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  ina- 
pertinenily  from  time  to  lime  objects,  that  we  are  no  judges 
of  the  viciousness  of  men's  characters,  nor  are  able  to  decide 
in  what  degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.     As  though  we 

*  What  Dr.  Turnbull  says  of  the  character  of  a  good  man,  is  also  worthy 
to  be  observed,  Christian  Pkiloiophyt  p.   86,  2^8,  259,  288i  375,  376,  409, 
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:iMiId  have  no  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  aiiy  thing  aiiper- 
aining  to  the  qualities  or  properties  of  the  mind,  which  is  in* 
dsible,  is  general  or  prevailing  among  a  multitude  or  collec- 
ive  body,  unless  we  can  determine  how  it  is  with  each  indl- 
Fidual.  I  think  I  have  sufficient  reason,  from  what  I  know 
ind  have  heard  of  the  American  Indians^  to  judge,  that  there 
)|!e  not  many  good  philosophers  among  them ;  though  the 
Jbougbts  of  their  hearts,  and  the  ideas  and  knowledge  they 
lave  in  their  minds,  are  things  invisible  ;  and  though  I  have 
3evef  seen  ao  much  as  a  thousandth  part  of  the  Indiana  ;  and 
rith  respect  to  most  of  them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce 
peremptorily  concerning  any  one,  that  he  ^as  not  very  know- 
Dg  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  all  should  singly  pass  before  me. 
^nd  Dr.  Taylor  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  of  tlie  false- 
ress  of  his  own  conclusions^  that  he  so  often  urges  against 
tfaers  ;  if  we  may  judge  by  his  practice,  and  the  liberties  he 
id^es,  in  judging  of  a  multitude,  himself.  He,  it  seems,  is 
ensible  that  a  man  may  have  good  grounds  to  judge,  that 
rickedness  of  character  is  general  in  a  collective  body  ;  be- 
ause  he  openly  does  it  himself.  (Keyy  p.  103.)  After  declar- 
ng  the  things  which  belong  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christ- 
ui,  he  judges  of  the  generality  of  Christians,  that  they  have 
aat  off  these  things,  that  they  are  a  peofile  tfiat  do  err  in  their 
earte,  and  have  not  known  God^s  ways.  P.  359,  he  judges  that 
^e  generality  of-  Christicma  are  the  most  wicked  of  all  mankind  ; 
rhen  he  thinks  it  will  throw  some  disgrace  on  the  opinion  of 
uch  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  have  from  time  to  time  in 
ither  places,  as  p.  168,  p.  358.     Key^  p.  127,  138. 

But  if  men  are  not  sufficient  juc)p:es,  whether  there  are 
ew  of  the  world  of  mankind  hut  what  are  wicked,  yet  doubt- 
ess  God  is  sufficient,  and  his  judgment,  often  declared  in  his 
kTord,  determines  the  matter.  Matth.  vii.  13,  14.  **  Enter  ye 
n  at  the  strait  gate ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the 
^ay  that  leadeth  to  destmction,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in 
hereat :  Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way 
hat  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  It  is  man- 
fest,  that  here  Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things, 
s  it  was  at  that  day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparative 
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.  .;.»:*•/  .*•.  ;.'  •  f.n^r: '/  t:  :ri:n  ;.*  !'\r  dtrfi  %vater9  :  but  ctmni 
. .  •;  :/'•  r » .' •/  v i li r .(  v.',  A"  •  ira -:•  /  f  '•  a :.  ( ) r  in  t  hc  ^ords  next  folla1^ 
i.';-.  77;  /•.  '  t":r:  r.\:'k'ttft  if:  Us  ifift^irriltj  :  His  chiidm.  or. 
*:- . .-»;  ./  .  r  }  'V.  (^r  in  a:»v  nthvr  Proverb  in  the  whole  boot 
Ai.il  ii  it  ^urc  so.  th.ii  Solomon  in  these  thinj^s  meant  onljts 
i!rsrt;! »' U  <»wij  linics  it  v.oiiM  not  at  all  weaken  the args* 
in  :»!.  \uxs  if  v.c  uhstrvc  tl.c  history  of  the  Old  TesttineDt 
tl.iM-  ii  MMM-n  tf)  iliii.k  there  never  was  any  time  from3osii- 
tia  to  ih<'  r.ip'.ivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  more  restrained, 
and  viiutf  and  k  lij^i'-n  more  cncoiiran;ed  and  promotedi  tbtt 
in  l)u\i(l*s  i*.iid  S(.!(mu):i'>  times.  And  if  there  was  so  iirtie 
true  |iit  ty  in  that  r.uiion  th.tt  was  the  only  people  of  God  un- 
der heavciu  evtn  ni  their  very  hcst  limes^  what  may  we  sup- 
p(.sc  (oiiccrning  the  world  in  {general,  take  one  cimewitii 
another  ? 

Notwithstandiiiic  w hut  some  authors  advance  concerning 
the  prevalence  of  virtue,  honesty,  good  neighboiteod,  cbec^  [ 
liilness,  &f .  in  the  v.orld  ;  Solomon,  whom  we  may  justly  ! 
esteem  as  wi««c  and  just  u!)  observer  of  human   nature,  and  • 
the  state  uf  tlie  woi  Id  of  mankind,  as  most  In  these  days  (b^ 
sides,  Christians  ou^ht  to  remember,  that  lie  wrote  by  difiiie 
inspiratior)  judged  the  world  to  be  so  full  of  wickedness, that 
It  was  better  never  to  be  born,  than  to  be  bom  to  live  only  ia 
such  a  world.     Eccles.  iv.  at  the  beginning.     *«  So  I  refumed 
and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are   done  under  the 
sun;  and  behold,  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and 
they  had  no  comforter  :    And  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors 
there  was  power ;  but  they  had  no  comforter.     Wherefore,  I 
praised  the  dead,  which  were  already  dead,  more  than  the  ]i^ 
ing,  w  hiqih  arc  yet  alive.     Yea,  better  is  he  than  both  thefi 
which  hath  not  yet  been  ;  who  hath  not  seen  the  evil  woik 
that  is  done  under  the  sun."     Surely  it  will  not   be  said  thit 
Solomon  has  only  respect  to  his  tiroes  here  too,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  oppressions  of  them  that  were  in  power ;  since 
hc  himself,  and  others  appointed  by  him,  and  wholly  under 
his  coniroli  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  landy  and 
in  almost  all  the  neighboring  countries. 
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the  same  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3.  ^  The  heart 
t:)of  the  sons  of  men  isfuUof  evii;  and  madness  is  in  their 
b'keart  while  they  live  ;  and  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead/* 
s  K  these  general  expres^ons  are  to  be  t^nderstood  only  of  somey 
s  and  those  the  less  part,  when  in  general,  truthy  hontity^  good 
^naturef  &c.  govern  the  world,  why  are  such  general  express* 
..  ions  from  time  to  time  used  ?    Why  does  not  this  wise  and 
It  noble)  and  great  soul'd  Prince  express  himself  in  a  more  gen- 
f  erous  and  benevolent  strain,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to 
.  truth, and  say,  Wudom  ism  the  hearts  <^the  sorts  qf  men  while 
,  €Mty  Sve^  6cc....instead  of  leaving  in  his  writings  so  many  sly^ 
,  illnatured  suggestions,  which  pour  such  contempt  on  the  hu- 
man nature,  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousy  and 
malevolence,  to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  gene* 
rations  after  him  ? 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of 
the  duration  of  the  world,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evi- 
dent, that  vastly  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  accounts  we  have  of 
Adam  and  his  family  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  far 
the  greatest  part  of  his  posterity  in  his  life  time,  yea,  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life  were  wicked.  It  appears,  that  his  eld- 
est son,  Cain,  was  a  very  wicked  man,  who'  slew  his  right- 
ecNis  brother  Abel.  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Seth  was  born  ;  and  by  that  time,  we  may  sup- 
pose, his  posterity  began  to  be  considerably  numerous: 
^When  he  was  bom,  his  mother  called  his  name  Seth  ;  Jbr  God^ 
said  shey  hath  apfiointed  me  another  seed  instead  qf  Abel.  Which 
naturally  suggests  this  to  our  thoughts  ;  that  of  all  her  seed 
.  then  existing,  none  were  of  any  such  note  Xor  religion  and 
virtue,  as  that  their  parents  could  have  any  great  comfort  in 
them,  or  expectation  from  them  on  that  account^  And  by 
the  brief  history  we^have,  it  looks  as  if  (however  there  might 
be  some  intervals  of  a  revival  of  religion,  yet)  in  the  general, 
mankind  grew  more  and  more  corrupt  till  the  flood.  It  in 
signified,  that  whsn  men  began  to  multifily  on  the  face  qf  t^e 
earthy  wickedness  prevailed  exceedingly,  .Gen.  vi.  at  the  be^ 
ginning.  And  that  before  God  appeared  to  Noahji  to  cois^ 
Vol.  VI.  2  A 
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mand  him  to  build  the  Arki  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean  fa< 
I'orr  the  floodi  the  world  had  long  continued  obstinate  in  gmtf 
uiul  {general  wickedness,  and  the  disease  was  become  inme- 
rate.  The  expressions  we  have  in  the  3,  5|  and  6  venei  i 
that  chapter  su(>;{:cest  as  much :  "  And  the  Lord  saidi  my 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man;  and  God  taWf  tint 
the  wickedness  of  man  ^ras  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every 
i II kiiivi nation  of  the  thought  of  his  heart  was  evil,  only  evil 
continually  ;  and  it  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  mtt 
on  the  earth,  atui  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart/*  And  by  that 
time,  all  firah  had  corrupted  his  way  if/ton  ihe  earthy  r.  i5. 
And  us  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  p.  133.  «  Mankind 
were  universally  debauched  into  lust,  sensuality,  rapine,  md 
injustice." 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  call- 
ing of  Abraham  ;  Dr.  Taylor  says,  as  has  been  already  ^ 
strvcd,  that  in  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  the 
generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry  ;  which  wil 
before  the  pusslnr^  away  of  one  g^eneration  ;  or  before  all  they 
were  dead,  that  came  out  of  the  Ark.  And  it  cannot  be 
tliought,  the  world  sunk  into  that  so  general  and  extreme  d^ 
grce  of  corruption,  all  at  once  ;  but  that  they  had  been  giad- 
ually  growing  more  and  more  corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it 
must  be  by  very  swift  degrees,  (however  soon  we  may  sup- 
])osc  they  began)  to  get  to  that  pass  in  one  age. 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the 
roming  of  Christ,  Dr.  Taylor  justly  observes  as  follows: 
^A>i/,  p.  ISo.)  «  If  we  reckon  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jewish  dispensation  continued  ope 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twentyone  years  ;  during  which 
period,  the  other  families  and  nations  of  the  earth,  not  onlf 
lay  out  of  God's  peculiar  kingdom,  but  also  lived  in  idolatry, 
great  ignorance,  and  wickedness.**  And  with  regard  to  that 
one  only  exempt  family  or  nation  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  evi' 
dent  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character 
among  Iheni,  from  age  to  age.  If  wc  consider  how  it  wu 
with  Jacob's  family,  the  behavior  of  Reuben  with  his  father's 
concubine,  the  behavior  of  Judah  with  Tamar,  the  conduct  of 
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Jocob's  sons  in  general  (though  Simeon  and  Le^i  were  lead- 
ing) towtfrds  the  ShecheniitcS)  the  behaYior  of  Joseph's  ten 
l>rethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  we  cannot  thinks 
that  the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of  themi  ac« 
according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notion  of  such  a  character  ; 
though  it  be  true,  they  might  afterwards  repent.    And  with 
respect  to  the  time  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  Egypt ;  tiie 
iscripture,  speaking  x)f  them  in  general,  or  as  a  collective 
ibody,  often  represents  them  as  complying  with  the  abomina- 
hle  idolatries  of  the  country..^    And  as  to  that  generation 
which  went  out  of  Egypt)  and  .wandered  in  the  wildcrnesS) 
they  are  abundantly  represented  as  extremely  and  almost  uni- 
Tersally  wicked,  perverse,  and  children  of  divine  wrath.     And 
after  Joshua's  death,  the  scripture  is  very  express,  that  wick- 
edness was  the  prevailing  character  in  the  nation,  from  age  to 
age.     So  it  was  till  Samuel's  tin^e.  }  Sam«  viii.  7,  8.  «'  They 
have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them  ;  accord- 
ing to  all  their  works  which  they  have  done,  sijice  the  day 
that  I  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  unto  this  day."     Yea,  so  it 
was  till  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel's  time.     Jer.  xxxii.  SO,  3|. 
<(  For  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Judah,  have 
only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth  ;  for  the  children 
of  Israel  have  only  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work  of 
their  hands,  saith  the  Lord  :  For  this  city  hath  been  to  me  ^ 
provocation  of  mine  anger,  and  of  my  fury,  from  the  day  they 
built  it,  even  unto  this  day."     (Compare  chap.  v.  21,  33,  and 
chap.  vil.  2 5. ...27.)  So  £zek.  ii.   3,  4.     <'  I  send  thee  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  tp  a  rebellious  nation,  that  hath  rebelled 
against  me,  they  and  their  fathers  have  transgressed  against 
me,  even  unto  this  very  day  :  For  they  are  impudent  children, 
and  stifFhearted.''    And  it  appear^  by  the  discourse  of  Ste- 
phen (Acts  vii.)  that  this  was  generally  the  case  with  that  na^ 
tion,  from  their  first  rise,  even  to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Af- 
ter his  summary  rehearsal  of  the  instances  of  their  perverse- 
ness  from   the  very  time  of  their  selling  Joseph  into  Egypt, 
he  concludes  (Verse  51. ...53.)   <(  Ye  stiffnecked,  and  uncir* 

f  Levit.  xvii,  7.    Josh.  v.  9,  and  xxiv.  14.  £zek,  xx.  7,  8|  tnd  xxiii.  3. 
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cumciied  in  heart  and  earsi  ye  do  always  reaist  the  Bd|f 
Ghost.  At  your  Fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  %he  PlopiH 
ets  have  not  your  Faihcrs  persecuted?  And  they  hate ikn 
them  which  shewed  before  of  the  coming  of  that  just  oncirf 
whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  ranrderen: 
Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  dispositicm  of  angdi^  aal 
have  not  kept  it.'* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  pn- 
vailing  character  in  all  the  nations  of  mankind^  till  Chriit 
came.    And  so  also  it  appears  to  have  been  since  hb  comiiit 
to  this  day.     So  in  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  though  tbeiit 
umong  those  that  were  converted  to  Christianity*  were  great 
I"! umbers  of  persons  eminent  for  piety  ;  yet  this  was  not  tlie 
::asc  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  or  the  greater  parr  of 
any  one  nation  in  it.     There  was  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  a  traly  pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic 
age,  when  multitudes  of  converts  had  been  madoi  sad  cbnst- 
Ijuilty  was  as  yet  in  its  primitive  purity.     But  what  says  the 
Apobtle  John  of  the  church  of  God  at  that  timej  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  1  Jobo  v.  19.     «  We  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and    the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness." 
And  after  Christianity  came  to  prevail,  to  that  degree,  that 
Christians  had  the  upper  hand  in  nations  and  civil   communh 
ties,  still  the  greater  part  of  mankind  remained  in  their  old 
heathen  state  ;  which  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  great 
ignorance  and    wickedness.     And  besides,  this  is  noted  ia  aD 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  as  the  Christians  gained  in  power 
and  secular  advantages,  true  piety  decliiied,  and  corrupdoi 
and  wickedness  prevailed  among  them.     And  a^  to  the  state 
of  the  Christian   world,   since  Christianity  began  to  be  estalh 
lished  by   human   laws,  wickedness   for  the  most  part  has 
greatly  prevailed;  as   is  very   notorious,  and  is  implied  in 
what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says  :  He,  in  giving  an  account  how 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  came  to  prevail  among  ChristianSi 
says,  p.  167.  S,     «  That  the  Christian  religion  was  very  earif 
and   grievously    corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious monks."     In  p.  259,  he  sr.ys,  '*  The  generality  of  Christ- 
ians have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  Original  Sins 
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and  the  consequenciK  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  Christ- 
ians have  been  the  most  wicked,  lewdi  bloody,  and  treacher- 
ous of  all  mankind." 

Thus,  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  past 
duration  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shews, 
that  wickedness  has  ever  been  exceeding  prevalent,  and  has 
had  vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr. Taylor  him- 
self in  effect  owns  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  first  turn- 
ed into  the  way  of  transgression,  p.  168.  ^  It  is  certain  (says  he) 
the  moral  circumstances  of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adatn  first 
turned  into  the  way  of  transgression,  have  been  very  different 
froni  a  state  of  innocence.  So  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  his- 
tory, or  what  we  knov  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
have  been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt,  though  not  equally  so 
in  every  age  and  place.*'  And  lower  in  the  same  page,  he 
speaks  of  Adawfs  fioaterityj  aa  having  9Ufik  thenuehea  into  the 
most  lamentable  degrees  of  ignorance^  sufieratition^  idolatry^  l«- 
justicey  debauchery^  &c. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point,  concerning  the 
tendency  of  man's  nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  proceed  according  to  such  rules  and  methods  of  reason- 
ing, as  are  universally  made  use  of,  and  never  denied,  or 
doubted  to  be  gfX)d  an4  sure,  in  experimental  philosophy  ;* 
or  may  reason  from  experience  and  facts,  in  that  manner 
which  common  sense  leads  all  mankind  to  in  other  cases.  If 
experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  at  all  concerning 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  one  would 
think  the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  as  have  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  trial  as  it  were  made  by 
hundreds  of  different  nations  together,  for  so  long  a  time, 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  its  present  stale. 

*  Dr.  TurnbuU,  though  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Depravi. 

ity  of  Nature,  yet  greatly  insists  upon  iC,  that  the  experimental  method 

of  reasoning  ought  to  be  gone  into  in  moral  matters,  and  things  pertaining 

to  the  human  nature,  and  should  chieQy  b^  relied  upon,  in  moral,  as  well  as 

natural  philosophy.    See  Intrifd.  to  Mar,  Phil. 
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llcrc»  to  strcngtlirn  the  urf^umcnt,  if  there  were  any  neid 
of  ii,   I    mi;;ht  observe  &oinc  further  evidcDces  than  tJioM 
wliich  have  hern  a1  really  menlioncd,  not  only  of  the  exte^ 
and  trcnrrcUtii  of  the  prevalence  of  wickedness   in  the  worl^ 
but  of  the  heijhr  tu  which  it  has  riseni   and    the   degree  is 
which  it   has   rci;;ncd.     Among  innumerable  things  wliich 
shew  this,  1  shall  now  only  observe  thisi  viz.    the  degree  ia 
vhich  mankind   have  from  ag;e  to  age  been  hurtful  one  to 
another.     Many  kinds  of  biutc  animals  arc    esteemed  very 
noxious  and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierce^  voraciousr 
and  many  very  poisonous,  and  the  destroying^  of  thero  has  si' 
ways  been  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefit  ;    but  have  not 
mankind  been  a  tiiousand  times  as  hurtful  and  destructives 
any  one  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  hirdsy  fsheSi 
and  reptiles  in  the  earth,  air,  and  ^vatcr,  put  togetbeo  a^ /east 
of  all  kinds  of  nnimals  that  arc  visible  ?     And  no  creature  can 
be  found  any  where  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind  as  msDldnd 
arc.     All  other*!  for  the  most  part  arc  harmless  and  peacea- 
ble, with  regard  to  their  own   species.     Where   one  wolf  is 
destroyed  by  another  wolf,  one  viper  by  another*  probably  S 
thousand  of  mankind  are  destroyed  by  those  of  their  own  spe- 
cies. Well,  therefore,  might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  whenseQ4' 
inpj  forth  his  disciples  into  the  world,    Matth.   x.  16,  17,  Be* 
hold^  I  acnd  you  forth  as  she  eft  in  the  midst  of  vfolves  i.„sVT 
BEWARE  OF  MKK.     A%  much  as  to  say,  I  send  you  forth  as 
shtep  among  wolves.     But  why  do  I  say,  wolves  ?   I  sendfoa 
forth  into  the  wide  world  of  w^?2,that  arc  far  more  hurtful  and 
pernicious,  and  that  you  had  much  more  need  to  beware  o^ 
than  wolves. 

It  would  be  j-trange  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  slaU 
of  the  woild  of  mankind,  the  chief  of  the  lower  creationi  dis- 
tinguished above  all  by  reason,  to  that  end  that  they  might  be 
capable  of  relij^ion,  which  summarily  consists*in  love,  if  aoeDt 
as  they  come  into  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and 
harmless,  undcpraved,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  evil  propen- 
sities. 
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SECTION  VIIL 

/ 
Ihe  native  Defiravity  of  Mankind  afifieartj  in  that  there  has 
been  so  tittle  good  effect  of  so  manifold  and  great  means 
used  to  promote  Virtue  in  the  World. 

THE  evidence  of  the  native  corruption  of  mankind,  ap- 
pears much  more  glaring,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
"world  has  been  so  generally,  so  constantly,  and  so  exceed- 
ingly corrupt,  notvirithstanding  the  various,  great  and  continu* 
al  meana^  that  have  been  used  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  and 
promote  virtue  and  true  religion  among  them. 

Dr.  Taylor  supposes  all  that  sorrow  and  death,  which 
came  on  mankind,in  consequence  of  Adam's  &in,  was  brought 
ou  them  by  God,  in  great  farvor  to  them  ;  as  a  benevolent 
Father'i  exercising  an  ivholesome  discipline  towards  his  child- 
ren, to  restrain  them  from  sin,  by  increasing  the  vanity  of  ail 
earthly  things^  to  abate  their  force  to  tempt  and  delude  ;  to 
induce  them  to  be  moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of 
the  body ;  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition ;  and  that  men 
might  always  have  before  their  eyes  a  striking  demon^ 
stration^  that  sin  is  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of 
that,  than  which  nothing  is  more  proper  lo  give  them  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  iniquity ^  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  a 
sense  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin^  &c,  &c.  And  in 
general,  that  they  do  not  come  as  punishments,  but  purely  as 
means  to  keep  men  from  vice,  and  to  make  them  better.  If 
it  be  so,  surely  they  are  great  means  indeed.  Here  is  a 
mighty  alteration  :  Mankind,  once  so  easy  and  happy,  health- 
ful, vigorous  and  beautiful,  rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abund- 
ant blessings  of  Paradise,  now  turned  out,  destitute,  weak, 
and  decaying,  into  a  wide,  barren  world,  yielding  briars  and 
thorns,  instead  of  the  delightful  growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  wear  out  life  in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the 
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ground  cursed  for  his  sake  ;  and  at  lasty  either  through  kng 
lun^uishment  and  lingering  dccayi  or  severe  pun  and  acote 
di:.(MSCi  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  dust.  If  then 
are  f>nly  used  as  medicines^  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  lUsctsei 
of  the  mind,  they  dre  sharp  medicines  indeed^  espedaOf 
death  ;  which,  to  use  Ilczckiah's  representation!  iii  as  it 
were,  hrvnkhif^  a!!  hin  b'.nea  :  And  one  would  thinki  dnaid 
be  very  rncctual,  if  the  subject  had  no  depravity,  do  evilnd 
con'rary  bias,  to  resist  and  hinder  a  proper  effect  ;  especnJIy 
in  the  old  world,  when  the  thing  which  was  the  first  occasioD 
of  thi«  teniblf  altcrution,  this  severity  of  means,  was  fiti&ia 
memory,  Adam  continuing;  alive  near  two  thirds  of  tbetillie 
that  p:isscd  before  the  flood;  so  that  a  very  great  part  of 
those  that  were  alive  till  the  flood)  might  have  opperciuiftf 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him,  and  hearing  from  Iub 
mruth,  not  only  an  account  of  his  fall,  and  the  intttxhiction  (rf 
the  awful  consequences  of  it,  but  also  of  his  first  fiadtaig  him- 
seli  in  existence  in  the  new  created  world,  and  of  the  crettioB 
of  Eve,  and  the  things  ivhich  passed  between  him  sod  Wf 
Creator  in  Paradise. 

But  what  was  the  success  of  these  great  means,  to  restnuD 
men  from  sin,  and  to  induce  them  to  virtue  ?  Did  they  pnwe 
sufiicicnt  ?  Instead  of  this,  the  world  soon  grew  exceeding 
corrupt,  till  it  came  to  that,  to  use  our  author's  own  woi^ 
that  mankind  were  vniiveraally  debauched  into  lusty  eensmUiyi 
ra/irne,  and  Injusticr^ 

Then  God  used  further  means  :  He  sent  J^hahy  a  preach* 
er  of  righteousness,  to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  de* 
struction  which  would  come  upon  them  by  a  flood  of  waten^ 
if  they  went  on  in  sin.  Which  warning  he  delivered  witb 
these  circumstances,  tending  to  strike  their  minds,  and  com- 
mand their  attention  ;  thai  he  immediately  went  about  boikf* 
ing  that  vast  structure  of  the  ark,  in  which  he  must  employ 
a  great  number  of  hands,  and  probably  spent  all  he  had  in 
the  world,  to  save  himself  and  his  family.  And  under  thew 
uncommon  means  God  waited  upon  them  one  hundred  sal 
twenty  years  ;  but  all  to  no  effect.  The  whole  worldi  for 
ought  appears^  continued  obstinate,  and  absolutely  incon^ 
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-  Ite  t  St)  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  th^niy  hot  nt^ 

-  iwly  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  to  liegin  a 
Hew  world  from  that  single  family  who  had  distinguished 

-  themselves  by  their  virtue,  that  from  them  might  be  propaga* 
"    ted  a  new  and  purer  rate.    Accordingly  this  was  done  ;  and 

the  inhabitants  of  this  new  World,  of  Noah's  posterity,  had 

(hese  new  and  extraordinary  means  to  restrain  sin,  and  excite 

to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toilj  sorrow,  and  common  mortality! 

which  the  world  had  be^n  subjected  to  before,  in  consequence 

<if  Adam^s  sin,  vis.  that  God  had  newly  testified  his  dreadful 

ffispleasute  for  sin,  in  destroying  the  many  millions  of  man* 

Msid,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  young,  men,  women  and  child* 

#en,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and  cries 

which  the  world  Was  filled  with  ;   when  they  themselves,  the 

femainfng  family,  were  so  wonderfully  distinguished  by  God*8 

preserving  goodness,  that  they  might  be  a  holy  seed,  being 

delivered  fVom  the  corrupting  examples  of  the  old  world,  and 

being  all  the  offspring  of  a  living  parent,  whose  pious  instruc* 

'    ^otfa  and  counsels  they  had>  to  enforce  these  things  upon 

ffaem,  to  prevent  sin,  and  engage  them  to  their  duty.     And 

these  inhabitants  of  the  new  earch,  mutt  for  a  long  time,  have 

"^fore  their  eyes  many  evident,  and  as  it  were,  fresh  and 

diking  effects  and  signs  of  that  universal  destruction,  to  be  a 

..fOnttnual,  affecting  admonition  to  them.   And  besides  all  this» 

God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man,  to  about  one  half  of  what 

it  used  (o  be.     The  shortening  man's  Ufe,  Dr.  Taylor  says, 

page  68,  <(  was,  that  the  wild  range  of  ambition  and  lust  might 

1^  brought  into  narrower  bounds,  and  have  less  opportunitf 

ef  doing  mischief ;  and  that  death,  being  still  nearer  to  our 

view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to  regard  less  the 

things  of  a  transitory  world)  and  to  attend  more  to  the  rulet 

<Vf  truth  and  wlndom." 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence.  These  new 
and* extraordinary  means,  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  ae 
fer  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the  new  world  degeneratedf 
and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
observes,  mankind  in  general  were  aiink  into  idolatry.  In  ahont 
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foor  hundred  yeire  after  the  flood,  and  ao  ia  ■bout  fifty  yW 
after  Noah's  death.  They  became  so  wicked  and  bmtislii  « 
to  forsake  the  true  Godt  and  turn  to  the  worship  of  inaiuiHtt 
creatures. 

\Vhcn  ihing;s  were  come  to  this  dreadful  paaa,  God  «■ 
pleasedi  for  a  remedy,  to  introduce  a  new  and  wooderfd  d» 
pensation  ;  separating  a  particular  bmily  and  people  from  al 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  series  of  moat  astoiuahing  imrkle% 
done  in  the  o])en  view  of  the  world,  and  fixings  their  dweffia^ 
as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Auay  Europe  nl 
Africa,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  nadons  which  were  noit 
considerable  and  famous  for  power,  knowledge)  and  arts,  that 
God  mii;ht,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that 
people,  in  visible  tokens  of  his  presence,  manifeadng  Aimaelf 
there,  and  from  thence  to  the  world,  by  a  course  of  graat  and 
miraculous  operations  and  effects  for  many  ages  ;  that  that 
people  might  be  holy  to  God,  and  as  a  kingdoHCof  fnc8l% 
and  might  stand  as  a  city  on  an  hill,  to  be  a  light  to  thi 
world  ;  withal,  gradually  shortening  man'a  Hfe^  dll  it  V0 
brought  to  be  but  about  one  twelfth  part  of  what  it  used  to  bo 
beft^re  the  flood  ;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  vastly  cut- 
ting off  and  diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increaabg 
his  excitements  to  holiness.  And  now  let  us  connder  wbit 
the  success  of  these  means  was,  both  as  to  the  Gentile  woridi 
and  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Dr.  Taylor  justly  observes,  (Key^  p.  34,  $  75J  «The 
Jewish  dispensation  had  respect  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  obedience  (rf*  God 
in  the  earth  ;  and  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  A 
mankind."  But  how  unsuccessful  were  these  meansi  aai 
all  o.her  means  used  with  the  heathen  nations,  ao  long  as  tlM 
dispensation  lasted  ?  Abraham  was  a  person  npted  in  all  the 
principal  nations  that  were  then  in  the  world ;  as  in  Egypt* 
and  the  eastern  monarchies  :  God  made  his  name  ianioat,bf 
his  wonderful,  distinguishing  dispensations  towards  him^  {Nff- 
ticulavly  by  so  miraculously  subduing  before  him  and  Wl. 
trained  servants,  those  armies  of  the  four  eastern  kingi* 
This  great  work  of  the  most  high  God,  Possesser  of  hearei^ 
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«kI  earth,  was  greatly  taken  notice  of  by  Melchizedeck,  and 
«De  would  think,  should  have  been  sufficient  to  have  awaken- 
ed the  attention  and  consideration  of  all  the  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  have  led  them  to  the  knowledge  and 
"iworship  of  the  only  true  God;  especially  if  considered  in  con- 
junction with  that  miraculous  and  most  terrible  destruction 
of  Sodom,  md  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  for  their  wickedness, 
with  Lot's  miraculous  deliverance,  which  doubtless  were  facts, 
that  in  their  day  were  much  famed  abroad  in  the  world.  But 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  in  any  accounts  we  have,  of 
any  condderable  good  effect.  On  the  contrary,  those  nations 
which  were  most  in  the  way  of  observing  and  being  affected 
with  these  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaan,  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full,  in  Joshua's 
time.  And  the  posterity  of  Lot,  that  saint  so  wonderfully 
distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gross  idolaters ; 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moses'  time.  See  Numb.  xxv. 
Yea,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  Abraham's  posterity, 
the  children  of  Ishmael,  Ziman,  Jokshao,  Medan,  Midian, 
Ishbak  and  Shuah,  and  Esau,  soon  for^t  the  true  God,  and 
fell  off  to  Heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the 
■world,  tending  to  awaken  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  obedience  of  the  true  God,  in  Jacob's  and  Joseph's 
time  ;  in  that  God  did  miraculously,  by  the  hand  of  Joseph, 
preserve  from  perishing  by  famine,  as  it  were  the  whole 
world,  as  appears  by  Gen.  xlL  56,  57.  Agreeably  to  which, 
the  name  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph,  Zafinath  Paaneahy  as 
is  said,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  signifies  Saviour  qf  the 
Worlds  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good 
abiding  effect  of  this  ;  no,  not  so  much  as  in  the  nation  of 
the  Egyptians,  (which  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  &f  all 
the  heathen  nations  at  that  day)  who  had  these  great  works 
of  Jehovah  in  their  most  immediate  view  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  seem  to  be  far  more  gross 
in  their  idolatries  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and  every 
way  more  wicked,  and  ripe  for  nan,  when  Mo^ea  was  sent  to 
Pharaoh,  than  they  were  in  JoaefihU  time^ 
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After  thli,  in  Moses*  and  Joshua's  dvMt  tli«  (HiHW 
was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  a  isries  of  the  mott  0m 
ishing  miracles,  for  about  fifty  years  together*  wrought  iit|!i 
most  public  manner,  in  Egypt,  in  the  wUdemcss»  md  in  Qip 
naan,  in  the  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  whols  world  i  nunda 
by  which  the  world  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  iiA 
ble  crcaiion,  earth,  seas  and  rivers,  the  atmospherst  thedoodi 
sun«  moon  aiul  stars  were  affected  }  miracleOf  greatly  trnfinf 
to  convince  the  nations  of  the  world,  of  the  ywmtf  of  that 
false  gods,  shewing  Jkhqvah  to  be  infinitely  oboTOtheniyii 
the  thing  wherein  they  dealt  most  proudly,  ^nd  rshihidpi 
God's  awful  displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  tlic  Btftfan 
world.  And  these  things  are  expressly  spoken  of  fs  oDoeal 
of  these  great  miracles,  in  Exod.  ix.  14,  Numb,  w.^lf  Joik 
iv.  33,  34,  and  other  places.  However,  no  rfpMfif#ifyi  iUi 
lowed  these  things ;  but,  by  the  scripture  accountfthe  nations 
which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hvdnieAi  tfeo* 
pidly  refusing  all  conviction  and  reformation»  and  Astinali^ 
ly  went  on  in  an  opposition  to  the  living  Godf  to  their  on 
destruction. 

After  this,  God  did  from  time  to  time  Tery  publicly  SMRb 
fest  himself  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  wofkSi 
wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Judge9y  of  a  like  tendency  wilk 
those  already  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  mincufeuilf 
destroying,  by  the  hand  of  Gideon,  almost  the  whole  qf  tbit 
Tast  army  of  the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  all  the  CkUdn* 
of  (he  East  J  consistiog  of  about  135,000  men,  Judges  nt  \% 
and  viii.  10.  But  no  reformation  followed  this,  or  theolber 
great  works  of  God,  wrought  in  the  times  of  Deborah  sod  Bi^ 
rak,  Jephtha  and  Sampson. 

After  these  things,  God  used  new,  and  in  some  r^spedi 
much  greater  means  with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them 
to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true  God,  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  David,  a  man  aflbsr  Ui 
own  heart,  a  most  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  God|  aD4 
;cea1ous  hater  of  idols,  and  subdued  before  him  almost  all  the 
nations  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates ;  often  miraciilottsl| 
as^sting  him  in  hia  battles  vritb  his  enemies  ;  and  he 
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^rmed  Solomon^  his  bod,  in  the  full  and  quiet  poasession  of 
that  great  empire,  for  about  forty  years ;  and  made  him  the 
wisest)  richest,  most  mag^nificent,  and  every  way  the  great- 
est monarch  that  ever  had  been  in  the  world  ;  and  by  &r  the 
most  famous,  and  of  greatest  name  among  the  nations ;  espe*- 
cially  for  his  wisdom  ^  and  things  concenung  the  name  of  M^ 
Qod;  particularly  the  temple  he  built,  which  was  ^xr^^<£ff^ 
magnificent  J  that  it  might  Ifeqf  fame  and  glory  throughout  all 
lands  f  1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  told,  that  there  came  of  all 
people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the 
earth  ;  1  Kings  iv.  34,  and  x.  S4.  And  the  scripture  informs 
^8,  that  these  great  things  were  done,  that  the><  Nations  in  &r 
countries  might  hear  of  God*s  great  name,  and  of  his  out* 
stretched  arm ;  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  fear 
Jiim,  as  well  at  his  people  Israel :  And  that  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  might  know*  that  the  Lord  was  God,  and  that  there 
was  none  else."  1  Kings  viu.  41....43,  60.  B<u  still  there  is 
no  appearance  of  any  considerable  abiding  effect,  with  regard 
to  any  one  heathen  nation. 

After  this,  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  many  great 
things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Gentile  natioils,  very 
much  tending  to  enlighten,  affect,  and  persuade  them  :  As, 
God's  destroying  the  army  of  the  Ethiopians  of  a  thousand 
thousand,  before  Asa ;  Elijah's  and  Clisha's  miracles ;  espe« 
cially  Elijah's  miraculously  confounding  Baal's  prophets  and 
worshippers;  Elisha's  healing  Naaman,  the  king  of  Syr- 
ia's prime  minister,  and  the  miraculous  victories  obtained 
through  Elisha's  prayers,  over  the  Syrians,  Moabites  and 
Edoroites ;  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  vast  united  ar« 
my  of  the  children  of  Moab,  Amon  and  Edom,  at  Jehosha- 
phat's  prayer.  (3  Chron.  xx.)  Jonah's  preaching  at  Ninevehi 
together  with  the  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  the  whale's 
belly ;  which  was  publbhed  and  well  attested,  as  a  sign  to 
confirm  his  preaching ;  but  more  especially  that  great  work 
of  God,  in  destro3ring  Sennacherib's  army  by  an  angel,  for 
his  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel^  as  if  he  had  be^n  no  more 
than  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
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When  til  these  things  proved  ineffectualt  God  took  a  not 
method  with  the  heathen  world*  and  used*  in  some  respectti 
much  greater  means  to  convince  and  reclaim  them*  than  ercr 
before.     In  the  first  place*  his  people  the  Jews  were  remold 
ed  to  Babylon*  the   head  and  heart  of  the    heathen  worU 
(Chaldea  having  been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolBti7)  to 
carry  thither  the  revelations  which  God  had  made  of  himiel( 
contained  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  there  to  bear  their  te^ 
timony  against  idolatry  ;  as  some  of  themf  particularly  Da» 
iel>  Shadrachi   Meshack  and  Abedhego,  did*  in   a  rery  opeo 
manner  before  the  king  and  the  greatest  men  of  the  empirei 
with  such  circumstances  a&  made  their  testimony  Tery  bmons 
in  the  world  ;  God  confirming  it  with  great  *m!racleit  whiak 
were  published  through  the  empire,  by  order  of  its  monucify 
as  the  mighty  works  of  the  God  of  Israel,  ahewing  lum  to  be 
above  all  gods :    Daniel,  that  great  prophet*  at  the  aame  time 
being  exalted  to  be  governor  of  all  the  wise  nien  of  Babylon, 
and  one  of  the  chief  oflicers  of  Nebuchadnezzar'a  court. 

After  this,  God  raised  up  Cyrus  to  deatroy  BabyloDi  tat 
its  obstinate  contempt  of  the  true  God,  and  injuiiooioeiB  to- 
wards his  people  ;  according  to  the  propheclea  of  laaiai^ 
speaking  of  him  by  name:  instructing  him  concerning  the  Ur 
ture  and  dominion  of  the  true  God.    (Isa.  xlv.)  which  pn)pli- 
ccics  were  probably  shewn  to  him,  whereby  he  waa  inchiced 
to  publish  his  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  Israel,  u^ 
God.    (Ezra  i.  3,  S.)  Daniel,  about  the  same  time*  beings^ 
vanced  to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  the  new  empire,  erect* 
ed  under  Darius,  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worship- 
per of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  him  alone  ;  God  confirming  Ui 
testimony  for  him,  before  the  king  and  all  the  grandees  of  hil 
kingdom,  by   preserving  him  in  the  den  of  lions ;  whenby 
Darius  was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people*  nations  andlao- 
guages,  that  dwelt  in   all   the   earth,  his  testimony,  that  Cik 
God  of  Israel  was  the  living  God,  and  steadfast  for  ever,  8ec. 

When,  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  some  of  the  Jewi 
returned  to  their  ovvn  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  bat 
were  dispersed  abroad  through  many  parts  of  the  vast  PeraiaD 
empire  ;  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Esther.    And  many  of 
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ihem  afterwards,  as  good  histories  infomiy  were  removed  into 
the  more  western  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  so  were  dispersed 
as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen  world,  having  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures with  them,  and  Synagogues  every  where,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  '  And  so  it  continued  to  be,  to  the  days 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  as  appears  by  the  aets  of  the  €tfi09tm 
lea.  Thus  that  light,  which  God  had  given  them,  was  in  the 
providence  of  God  carried  abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world  i. 
So  that  now  they  had  &r  greater  advantages,  to  come  to  Cho 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they  had 
been  disposed  to  improve  their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cyrus's  time» 
learning  and  philosophy  increased,  and  was  carried  to  a  great 
height.  God  raised  up  a  number  of  men  of  prodigious  geni- 
us, to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  under- 
standing in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  philosophic  knowledge, 
having  gone  on  to  increase  for  several  ages^  seemed  to  be  got 
to  its  height  before  Christ  came,  or  About  that  time. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  all 
these  things  ;  instead  of  a  reformation,  or  any  appearance  or 
prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  world  in  general  rather  grew 
virorse.  As  Dr.  Winder  observes,  <'  The  inveterate  absurdi- 
ties of  Pagan  idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increas- 
ed, as  arts  and  learning  increased  ;  and  paganism  prevailed 
in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  Pagan  nations  were  polish- 
ed to  the  height,  and  in  the  most  polite  cities  and  countries  ; 
and  thus  continued  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power.''  And 
so  it  was  with  respect  to  wickedness  in  general,  as  well  as 
idolatry ;  ^s  appears  by  what  the  Apostle  Paul  observes  in 
Rom.  i,  .  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  time  when  the  gospel 
scheme  was  introduced,  (Key^  §  289.)  says,  "  The  moral  and 
religious  state  of  the  heathen  was  very  deplorable,  being  gen- 
erally sunk  into  great  ignorance,  gross  idolatry,  and  abomina- 
ble vice."  Abominable  vices  prevailed,  not  only  among  the 
common  people,  but  even  among  their  philosophers  them- 
selves, yea,  some  of. the  chief  of  them,  and  of  greatest  genius  ; 
90  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  as  to  that  detestable  vice  of 
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Sodomf ,  which  they  commonly  and  openlf  anoined  md  |M^ 
dsed  without  shame.    See  Dr.  Taylor's  note  on  Rom.  L  ttt 

Hdvinti;  thus  considered  the  state  of  the    heathen  worl^ 
with  rc'jurd   to  the  effect  of  meant  ased   ibr  Its  wetdnm* 
tion«  during;  the  Jewish  dispen&ation,  from  the  first  Iboodi- 
tion  of  it  in   Ahraham's  time  ;   let  us  now  ccmaider  how  k 
was  with  that  people  themselves,  that  were  distinguished  with 
the  pern  liar  privileges  of  that  dispensation.    The  meani  vsel 
with  the  heathen  nations  were  great ;  hot  thej  were  smaDiit 
compared  with  those  used  with  the  Israelites*     Tiie  adfiBtf* 
ges  by  which  that  people  were  distinguished,  ere  represent- 
ed in  scripture  os  vastly  above  all  parallel,  in  pmasages  wUch 
Dr.  Taylor  takes  notice  of.     fKey^  $  54.)  And   be  rsdaiis 
these  privileges  among  those  which  he  calls  anieceimt' Akm' 
ing9^  consisting  in  motives  to  virtue  and  obedience;  and  aayS| 
(Kry^  %  66. j  «^  That  this  was  the  very  end  and,  dsrign  of  the 
dispensation  of  God's  extraordinary  (avors  to  the  lewSi  lis. 
to  engage  them  to  duty  and  obedience)  or  that  it  was  a  adieiiio 
for  promo- in g  virtue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute^   from  CTeiJ 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.*'     Nevertheless^  as   has  heen  i^ 
ready  shewn,  the  generality  of  that  people*  through  all  tbe 
successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men  of  a  wicked 
character.     But  it  will  be  more  abundantly  manifesti  haw 
strong  the  natural  bias  to  iniquity  appeared  to  be  among  thai 
people,  by  considering  more  particularly  how  things  wem 
with  them  from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  things  God  had  done  in  die 
times  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  separate  them  and 
their  posterity  from  the  idol^itrous  world,  that  they  might  be  S 
holy  people  to  himself ;  yet  in  about  two  hundred  years  after 
Jacob's  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  Mtj  yean  at 
ter  the  death  of  Joseph,  and  while  some  were  alive  that  had 
seen  Joseph,  the  people  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  tne 
religion,  and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen  world: 
When,  for  a  remedy,  and  the  more  effectually  to  alienals 
them  from  idols,  and  engage  them  to  the  God  of  their  fathcllb 
God  appeared  to  bring  them  out  from  among  the  Egyptian^ 
and  separate  them  from  the  heathen  world,  and  to  rev^  him- 
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dtf  10  bis  glory  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing 
E  manner,  as  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  imprest 
heir  minds  ;  that  they  might  never  forsake  him  more.  But 
o  perverse  were  they,  that  they  murmured  even  in  the 
nidst  of  the  miracles  that  Grod  wrought  for  them  in  Egyptf 
tnd  murmured  at  the  red  sea,  in  a  few  days  after  God  had 
wrought  them  out  with  such  a  mighty  hand.  When  he  had 
ed  them  through  the  sea,  they  tang  his  firaise^  but  soon  forgat 
ds  fvorJts.  Before  they  got  to  mount  Sinai,  they  openly  man* 
Tested  their  perverseness  from  time  to  time  ;  so  that  God 
ays  of  them,  £^od.  xvi.  38.  ^  (low  long  refuse  ye  to  keep 
ay  commandments,  and  my  laws  f"  Afterwards  they  mur> 
nured  again  at  Rephidim. 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  they 
ame  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn 
ovenant  with  the  people,  that  they  should  be  an  holy  people 
nto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of  his  power, 
najesty  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled  ;  as 
yod  puts  the  people  in  mind,  Deut.  iv.  33,...34.  «  For  ask 
low  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since 
he  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth  ;  and  ask  from 
ne  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  has  been 
njr  such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like 
•  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  out  of 
le  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  lieard.  and  live  ?  Or  hath 
rod  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
ation,"  Sec.  And  these  great  things  were  to  that  end,  to  im- 
•ress  their  minds  with  ^uch  a  conviction  ^nd  sense  of  divine 
ruth,  and  their  oUigations  to  their  duty,  that  they  might  nev* 
r  forget  them  ;  As  God  laya,  Exod.  xiz.  9.  «  Lo,  I  come 
nto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when 
speak  with  thee,  and  beliete  thee  for  ever.'*  But  what  was 
le  effect  of  all  ?  Why,  it  was  not  more  than  two  or  three 
nonths,  before  that  people,  there,  under  that  very  mountain, 
etumed  to  their  did  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  were  singing  and 
lancing  before  a  golden  calf,  which  they  had  set  up  to  wor- 
hip.  And  after  such  awful  manifestations  as  there  were  of 
rod*s  displeasure  fbr  tliat  sin*  juid  jo  much  done  tp  brii^ 
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them  to  repentance)  and  confirm  them  in  obedience^  it 
but  a  few  months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  apiri** 
in  open  rebellion  against  God,  that  with  the  utmost  Tehs 
mence  they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no  lo^ 
ger,  but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.  Ae=: 
thus  they  went  on  in  ways  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  mc^ 
high,  from  time  to  time,  repeating  their  o|>en  acts  of 
lion,  in  the  midst  of  continued,  astonishing  miracles  till 
generation  was  destroyed.  And  though  the  followioc^ 
ration  seems  to  have  been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Isra^ 
yet,  notwithstanding  their  good  example,  and  notwithstandis:: 
all  the  wonders  of  God's  pQwer  and  love  to  that  people  ^ 
Joshua's  time,  how  soon  did  that  people  degenerate,  and  \^* 
gin  to  forsake  God,  and  join  with  the  heathen  in  their  idol ^ 
tries,  till  God,  by  severe  means,  and  by  sending  prophets  axii 
judges,  extraordinarily  influenced  from  above,  reclaimec 
them  ?  But  when  they  were  brought  to  some  reformation  by 
such  means,  they  soon  fell  away  again  into  the  practice  of^ 
idolatry  ;  and  so  from  time  to  time,  from  one  age  to  anoth- 
er ;  and  nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding  reformation. 
After  things  had  gone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  years, 
God  used  new  methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects; 
Firstj  He  raised  up  a  great  prophet,  under  whom  a  number 
ef  young  men  were  trained  up  in  schools,  that  from  among 
ihetn  there  might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets 
in  Israel,  of  such  as  God  should  choose  ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  continued  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Secondly^ 
God  raised  up  a  great  king,  David,  one  eminent  for  wisdom, 
piety,  and  fortitude,  to  subdue  all  their  heathen  neighbors, 
who  used  to  be  such  a  snare  to  them  ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn 
and  perfect  the  institutions  of  his  public  worship ;  and  by 
him  to  make  a  more  full  revelation  of  the  great  salvations 
and  future  glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  And  after  himj 
raised  up  his  son,  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince 
that  ever  was  on  earth,  more  fully  to  settle  and  establbh  those 
thinirs  which  his  father  David  had  begun,  concerning  th« 
public  worship  of  God  in  Israel,  and  to  build  a  glorious  tcm  . 
pie  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  and  the  institutions  of  his  woe: 
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•hip,  and  to  instruct  the  neighbor  nations  in  true  wisdom  and 
.religion.     But  as  to  the  success  of  these  new  and  cxtraofdi- 
nary  means  ;  if  we  take  Dr.  Taylor  for  our  expositor  of  scrip- 
ture,  the  nation  must  be  extremely  corrupt  in  David's  time  ; 
for  he  supposes,  he  has  respect  to  his  own  times,  in  those 
'words,  Psal.  xiv.  2,  3.     <<  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heav- 
en, to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek 
God  ;  they  are  all  gone,  aside ;  they   are  together  become 
filthy  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one."     But 
whether  Dr.  Taylor  be  in  the  right  in  this,  or  not,  yet  if  we 
consider  what  appeared  in  Israel,  in   Absalom's  and  Sheba's 
rebellion,  we  shall  not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  at  that  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and 
piety.     As  to  Solomon's  time.  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  that  Solomon  speaks  of  his  own  times, 
v^hen  he  says,  he  had  found  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  was  a 
thoroughly  upright  man.     However,. it  appears,  that  all  Uiose 
great  means  used  to  promote  and  establish  virtue  and  true 
religion,  in  Samuel's,  David's  and  Solomon's  times,  were  so 
far  from  liaving  any  general,  abiding  good   effect  in  Israel, 
that  Solomon  himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  and  noiwithstanding 
the  unparalleled  favors  of  God  to  him,  had  his  mind  corrupt- 
ed, so  as  openly  to  tolerate  idolatry  in  the  land)  and  greatly  to 
provoke  God  against  him.     And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  ten 
tribes  of  the  twelve  forsook  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  in* 
stead  of  it,  openly  established  the  like  idolatry,  that  the  people 
fell  into  at  mount  Sinai,  when  they  made  the  golden  calf ; 
and  continued  finally  obstinate  in  this  apostasy,  notwithstand- 
ing all  means  that  could  be  used  with  them  by  the  prophetSi 
whom  God  sent,  one  after  another,  to  reprove,  counsel  and 
warn  them,  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  espe- 
cially those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha.      Of  all 
the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much  as 
one  but  what  was  of  a  wicked  character.    And  at  last  it  came 
to  that,  that  their  case  seemed  utterly  desperate  ;  so  that  noth- 
ing remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  to  remove  them  out 
of  God's  sight. '  Thus  the  scripture  represents  the  matter, 
2  Kings  xvii. 
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And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes ;  though  their  kingi  wm 
always  of  the  family  of  David,  and  they  were  fiavoved  mnaf 
TCbpects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet  they  were  geaenllf 
very  corrupt ;  their  kings  were  moat  of  them  wicked  meiiifll 
their  other  magistratts,  and  priests  and  peoplei  were  gcneidl 
ag^reed  in  the  curruption.  Thus  the  matter  ia  repiSieBtgi 
in  the  scripture  histoiy*  and  the  books  of  the  prophets.  Afld 
when  they  had  seen  how  God  had  cast  off  the  ten  tribeS)» 
stead  of  taking  warning,  they  made  themselves  vntly  diois 
vile  than  ever  the  others  had  done  ;  as  appears  by  S  lC'«p 
xvii.  18,  19.  F.zck.  xvi.  46,47  51.  God  indeed  waited  Ms- 
ger  upon  them,  for  his  servant  David's  aakOf  and  fer  Jerun- 
lem's  sake,  tliat  he  had  chosen  ;  and  used  more  cztraordiBS" 
ry  means  with  them;  especially  by  those  peatprDpfaet% 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  bui  to  no  effect :  So  that  dt  Unlit  came 
to  this,  as  the  prophets  represent  the  matter,  that  they  were 
like  a  body  universally  and  desperately  diseased  and  cornic- 
ed, that  would  admit  of  no  cure^  the  whole  head  aick^and  the 
whole  heart  faint,  &c. 

Things  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  metiiod 
with  them  :  He  utterly  destroyed  their  city  and  landy  andths 
temple  which  he  had  among  ihem,  made  thorough  workia 
purging  the  land  cf  them  ;  as  when  a  man  entfities  a  di^ 
wrfifs  it^  and  tun:/}  it  u/isidc  down  ;  or  when  a  vessel  iactatofk 
a  fierce  Jirc^  till  Us  filthineea  ia  thoroughly  burnt  out.  3  Sings 
xxi.  13.  Ezek.  Chap.  xxiv.  They  were  carried  lntociiptiv» 
ity,  and  there  left  till  that  wicked  generation  was  dead,  and 
those  old  rebels  were  purged  out  ;  that  afterwards  the  \uA 
might  be  resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  retui-n  from  the  captivity,  and  God  had  boilt  tk 
Jewish  church  again  in  their  own  land,  by  a  series  of  woDde^ 
ful  providences  ;  yet  they  corrupted  themselves  again,  to  id 
great  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come  to  the  M 
again  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  as  the  matter  is 
represented  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Dan.  viii.  23.  And 
then  God  made  th«ru  the  the  subjects  of  a  dispensation^  little, 
if  any  thing,  less  terrible  than  that  which  had  been  in  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's d^ys.     And  after  God   had  again  delivend 
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'  theni)  and  restored  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  by 
the  instrumenttlity  of  the  Maccabees,  they  degenerated 
again  ;  so  that  when  Christ  came,  they  were  arrived  to  that 
extreme  degree  of  corruption^  which  is  represented  in  the  ac- 
eounts  given  by  the  evangelists. 

It  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews,  though 
io  vastly  distinguished  with  advantages,  means  and  motives 
to  holiness,  yet  are  represented  as  coming,  from  time  to  time, 
to  that  degree  of  corrnption  and  guilt,  that  they  were  more 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  very  worst  of  the  Heath* 
en.  As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  life^  that  the  wickedness  of 
Sodom  was  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  Jews.  Ezek. 
xv\.  47,  48,  &c.  also  chap.  v.  5...,  10.  So  Christ,  speaking  of 
the  Jews  in  his  time^  represents  them  as  having  much  great* 
er  guilt  than  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  eYen  Sod* 
cm  and  Gomorrah. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  grandest 
scene  was  displayed,  that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.    After 
all  other  schemes  had  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  triedy 
and  had  so  greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and 
Oentiles  ;  that  wonderful  dispensation  was  at  length  intro* 
duced,  which  was  the  greatest  scheme  for  the  suppressing 
and  restraining  iniquity  among  mankind,  that  ever  infinite 
'v^isdom  and  mercy  contrived,  even  the  glorious  gospel  of  Je- 
sus Christ.     "  A  new  dispensation  of  grace  was  erected  (to 
-  use  Dr.  Taylor's'own  words,  p.  239,  240)  for  the  more  cer- 
tain and  effectual  sanctiBcatioh  of  mankind,  into  the  image  of 
God  ;  the  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and  wickedness,  into 
which  they  might  fall,  or  were  already  fallen  ;    to  redeem 
them  from  all  iniquity,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and 
.  obedience  of  God.''    In  whatever  high  and  exalted  terms  the 
scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and  motives  which  the  Jews 
enjoyed  of  old  ;   yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel* 
Dr.  Taylor's  words  in  p.  233,  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated. 
«  Even  the  Heathen  ([says  he)  knew  God,  and  might  have 
glorified  him  as  God  ;   but  under  the  glorious  lij^ht  of  the 
gospel,  we  have  very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections, 
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and  parlimlai'ly  of  tiic  love  of  Cod  as  our  Father,  and«slhB 
Cod  and  Father  of  our  I^rd  and  Saviour«  Jcsut  Christ.  Wl 
5CC  our  duty  in  the  utmost  extent,  and  the  most  cogent  r» 
son«  to  perrorm  it  :  We  have  etemitf  opened  to  us,  em 
an  endless  state  of  honor  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  nrtaoH 
actions,  and  the  Spirit  of  (sod  promised  for  oar  dircctioo  and 
assistance.  And  all  thi^  may  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  tht 
piirifyinc;  our  minds,  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness.  And  to 
those  happy  advantar^es  we  arc  horn,  for  which  we  are  bound 
for  ever  to  praise  and  magnify  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the 
Redeemer."  And  he  elsewhere  says,*  "  The  gospel  coosti- 
tution  is  a  scheme  the  most  perfect  and  effectual  for  restoring 
true  religion,  and  promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever 
the  ivorld  has  yet  seen."  Andf  admirably  adafitedio  en&ghi* 
rn  ovr  mmd%y  and  sanctify  our  hearts  ;  ^nd\  never  were  mO' 
iivcn  80  divine  and  fiowerfiil  firtf^oscdj  to  induce  M  to  ihepraC'^ 
tice  of  all  -virtue  and  ffoodnecs. 

Aiul  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineiTectual  upon  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  with  whom  they  have  been  used  ;  of 
the  many  that  have  teen  called^ff^*  have  beeti  choeerim 

As  to  the  Jews,  Crod's  ancient  people,  with   whom  they 
were  used  in  the  lirst  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  hit 
apostles,  the  generality  of  them  rejected  Christ  and  bis  gos- 
pel, with  extreme  pertinaciousness  of  spirit.     They  not  on/y 
went  on  still  in  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  in- 
creasing from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ;  but  Christ's  coin- 
ing, and  his  doctrine  and  miracles,  and   the  preaching  of  his 
followers,  and  the  glorious  thmgs  that  attended  thcsame^ 
were  the  occasion,  through  their  p>ervcrse  misimprovemeDti 
of  an  infinite  increase  of  their  wickedness.     They   crucified 
the  Lord  of  Glory  with  tl^  utmost  malice  and   cruelty)  and 
persecuted  his  followers  ;   they  pleased  not  God,  and  were 
contrary  to  all  men  ;   and  went  on  to  grow  worse  and  worsei 
till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and  wrath  came 
upon  them  to  the  uttermost ;    and  they  were  destroyed,  and 

♦  Key,  ^167.      +  Note  on  Rom.  i.  1 6.      %  Pref.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p^ 
t43»  47' 
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cast  out  of  God*s  sight)  with  unspeakably  greater  tokens  of 
the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignationythan  in  the  days  of  Ne* 
buchadnezzar.  The  bigger  part  of  the  vrhole  nation  were 
slain)  and  the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earthf 
in  the. most  abject  and  forlorn  circumstances.  And  in  the 
same  spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ  and  the 
gospel)  and  in  their  miserable^  dispersed  circumstances^  do 
they  remain  to  this  day. 

And  as  to  the  Gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious 
success  of  the  gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles*  days^  yet 
probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those  that  had  the  gospel  preached 
to  them)  embraced  it.  The  powers  of  the  world  were  set 
against  it)  and  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appear- 
ed in  many  a  disposition  to  corruption,  and  to  abuse  the  gos« 
pel  unto  the  service  of  pride  and  licentiousness.  And  the 
apostles,  in  their  days,  foretold  a  grand  apostasy  of  the  Christ- 
ian  world,  which  should  continue  many  ages,  and  observed 
that  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  such  an  apostasy,  among 
professing  Christians,  even  in  that  day,  9  Thess.  ii.  7.  And 
the  greater  part  of  the  ages  which  have  now  elapsed)  have 
been  sp>ent  in  the  duration  of  that  grand  and  general  aposta« 
sy,  under  which  the  Christian  world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
transformed  into  that  which  has  been  vastly  more  deformed, 
;nore  dishonorable  and  hateful  to  God)  and  repugnant  to  true 
virtue,  than  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world  before  ;  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  prophetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

In  these  latter  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  God  has 
raised  up  a  great  number  of  great  and  good  men,  to  bear„ 
testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  by  their  means  introduced  that  light  into  the  worki, 
by  which,  in  a  short  time,  at  least  one  third  part  of  Eu- 
rope was  delivered  from  the  more  gross  enormities  of  An- 
tichrist ;  which  was  attended  at  first  with  a  great  reformation 
as  to  vital  and  practical  religion.  But  how  is  the  gold  soon 
become  dim  !  To  what  a  pass  are  things  come  in  Protestant 
countries  at  this  day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular  1    To 
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what  a  prodif^ious  height  has  a  deluge  of  infidelh jy  prrijii 
ness^luxury, debauchery  and  wickedneaa  of  every  kindyariMBl 
The  poor  savage  Ameiicans  are  mere  bibes  and  fiDola*  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  as  to  proficiency  in  wickedness, in  com|»riiQntf 
muitiiiidcs  that  the  Chiistiaii  world  throngs  with.  Dr.  Ttf 
lor  liimsclf,  as  was  I)lToiv  observed,  represents  that  the  few* 
raiity  of  C/irifstiariit  have  hn-tt  the  most  vficked^  icwd^  blood^mi 
trrar/irrous  'if  all  mankind;  and  saySi  ^ JTey,  J  S88)  i^Tte 
wickedness  of  the  Christian  world  renders  it  so  much  like  tie 
Heathen^  that  the  good  effects  of  our  change  to  Chrkdmilf 
are  but  little  seen." 

And  with  respect  to  the  dreadful  corruption  of  thepfsnak 
day«  it  is  to  be  considered,  besides  the  advantages  afatidy 
mentioned)  that  ^reat  advances  in  learnings  and  pfciJoMpluc 
knowledge  have  been  nmdc  in  the  present   and  paal cciiCiiijf 
giving  great  advantage  for  u  proper  and  enlarged  eaeiciae  of 
our  rational  powers,  and  for  our  seeing  the  bright  naiutptta- 
tion  of  God's  perfections  in  his  works.     And   it  is  to  be  ob- 
servedi  that  the  means  and  inducementa  to  virtues  wMch  thil 
age  enjoys,  are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  men* 
tioned  before  as  given  of  o1d>  and  among  other  thingSfin  adfr 
tion  to  the  shortening  of  man's  life  to  seventy  or  eighty  Teai% 
from  near  a  thousand.  And  with  reg  rd  to  this,  I  would  obsenci 
that  as  the  case  now  is  in  Christendom,  take  one  with  aootAer 
of  them  that  ever  come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  lifeiswA 
more  than  forty  or  fortyfive  years  ;  which  is  but  about  the 
twentieth  part  of  wliat  it  once  was  ;  and  not  ao  much  in  greift 
cities,  places  where  profaneness,  sensuality  and  debauchery 
commonly  prevail  lo  the  greatest  degree. 

Dr.  Taylor,  (Key^  $  1)  truly  observes,  that  God  has,  from 
the  beginning,  exercised  wonderful  and  infinite  wisdomtiothe 
methods  he  has,  from  age  to  age,  made  use  of  to  oppose  vicc^ 
cure  corruption,  and  promote  virtue  in  the  world,  and  intm- 
duced  several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remarkabtei 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  b^ 
fore  and  after  the  flood  ;  how  many  were  used  in  the  timet 
of  the  Old  Testament,  both  with  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  hot 
ineffectual  all  these  ancient  methods  proved  for  four  hundred 
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"  ^H  fdgethter,  till  God  introduced  that  grand  dispensatian 

3.  Ibr  the  redeeming  men  from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying  them 

iL  to  himselfi  a  peoplb  zealous  of  good  works,  which  the  scrip- 

-    tiire  represents  as  the  subject  of  the  admiration  of  angels. 

;    But  even  this  has  now  so  long  proved  ineffectual  with  respect 

7    to  the  generality,  that  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  there  U  need  qfa  new 

dUfienaation  ^   the Jiresent  tight  of  the  gos/iel  being  insufficient 

Jbr  the  full  reformation  of  the  Christian  worlds  by  reason  qf 

its  corfufitions  ;  (Note  on  Rom.  i.  27j  and  yet  all  these  things, 

according  to  him,  without  any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary  ; 

«o  stream  of  natural  inclination  or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose 

inducements  to  goodness  %  no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to 

"withstand  those  gracious  means,   which  God  has  ever  used 

ivith  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day, 

any  mpre  than  there  was  in  the  heari  of  Adam,  the  moment 

God  created  him  in  perfect  innocence. 

Surely  I>r.  Taylor^s  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  par* 
.  adoxes  1  And  that  his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a 
true  light,  it  must  be  obsenredy  at  the  same  time  while  he 
supposes  these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of 
them,  to  have  proved  so  Ineffectual,  that  help  from  them,  at 
to  any  genera]  reformation,  is  to  be  despaired  of;  yet  he 
maintains  that  all  mankind,  even  the  Heathen  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  yea,  every  single  person  in  it,  (which  must  include 
every  Indian  in  America,  before  the  Europeans  came  hit'ter ; 
and  every  inhabitant  of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  7>r- 
ra  AuatralisJ  has  ability,  light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their 
-whole  duty  ;  yea,  (as  many  passages  in  his  writings  plainly 
suppose)  to  perform  perfect  obedience  to  God's  law,  vrithout 
the  least  degree  of  vice  or  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe....Dr.  Taylor  supposes  that 
the  reason  why  the  gospel  dispensation  has  been  so  ineffec- 
tual, is,  that  it  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  perverted. 
In  Key^  $389,  he  says,  ^<  Wrong  representations  of  tho 
scheme  of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  di? 
vine  grace,  and  contributed  much  to  the  corruption  o^Jiu 

♦  See  p.  «59,  63, 64,  7S,  5. 
Vol.  VT.  3D 
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fetsGfTs.  Such  doctrines  have  been  almoflt  tuiteftally  tn||ll 
«nd  received,  as  quite  subvert  it.  Miatakmi  notions  tintf 
naturci  Rrace,  election  and  reprohotioBt  juaiificatioiit  r^aor> 
ation$  redemption*  calling,  adnptiony  kc.  have  qiuto  Uka 
awny  the  verj-  )^n)und  of  the  Christian  life  ** 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  univerasUy  aodeieeel 
inrlv  misunderstood  ?     Is  it  because  it  is  In   itself  so  lei) 
dark  and  unintellit^ible,  and  not  adapted  to  the  apprebeasfls 
of  the  human  faculties  ?     If  so,  how  ia  tlie  pimsftaaiop  of  snek 
an  ol>scure  ami  unintelligible  thing,  ao  unapenkable  and  gltf^ 
ous  an  advantage  ?    Or  is  it  because  of  the  native  HiiKy"*^ 
corruption  and  superstition  of  mankind  ?     But  this  is  giving 
up  the  thing  in  question,  and  allowing  a  |preat  depraTity  rf 
nature.     And  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  the  goapd  as  6r  othc^ 
wise  than  dark  and  unintelligible ;  he  represents  h  m  ezAilh 
itinp:  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  light,  to  ddbcr  the  worU 
from  darkness,  and  bring  them  into  marve]loesfii|(hl«    He 
speaks  of  the  light  which  the  Jews  had,  under  the  Hosaii 
dispensation,  as  vastly  exceeding  the  light  of  naluie,  whick 
the  Heathen  enjoyed  :     And  yet  be  suppoaeathat  evantki'i 
latter  was  so  clear  as  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  men  to  the  knovl* 
cdfrc  of  Ctyd,  and  their  whole  duty  to  him.     And  he  apeaki  of 
the  light  of  the  gospel  as  vastly  exceeding  the  light  of  the  OM 
Testament.  He  says  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  particular, ^TbstlM 
wrote  with  great  perspicuity  ;  that  he  takes  great  care  to  eX' 
p1^>in  every  part  of  his  subject ;  that  he  has  left  no  part  of  it 
unexplained  and  unguarded,  and  that  never  was  an  aathtf 
more  exact  and  caudous  in  this."*  Is  it  not  strange,  thereibn^ 
that  the  Christian  world,  without  any  native  depravity  to  pnf 
udice  and  darken  their  minds,  should  be  so  blind  in  thasDidit 
of  such  glaring  light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  generality,  agnci 
from  aR:e  to  ajre,  so  essentially  to  tnUunder^iand  that  wUch  il 
made  so  very  plain  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  167,  5.  «  It  is  my  persuation  thitlbB  . 
Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrapdA 

*  Pre/,  to  Par,  on  Rom.  p.  146,  48. 
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'     hf  flreaniinf^9  ignorant,  superstitious  immib »  too  <;oDeeited  to 
^^    be  satisfied  ivith  plain  gospel,  and  has  loog  rematned  in  that 
*  .deplorable  state.**     But   how  came  the  whole   Christian 
f    vorld,  without  any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  these  ig- 
norant, foolish  men,  rather  than  unto  wiser  and  better  teach* 
ers  ?    Especially,  when  the  latter  had  /timn  go^ei  on  their 
side,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  other  were  fas  our  author  sup- 
poses) so  very  contrary,  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to 
men's  reason  and  common  sense  !  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of 
the  Christian  church  nothing  but  a  parcel  oi  ignorant  dream* 
ersf  I  f  so,  this  is  very  strange  indeed^  unless  mankind  natural- 
ly l(rve  darkness^  rather  than  light,  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world  there  was  so  great  a  multitude  of  those  in 
the  \vork  of  the  ministry,  who  had  the  gospel  in  their  hands, 
and  whose  whole  business  it  was  to  study  and  teach  it,  and 
therefore  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  to  become  truly 
wise,  than  the  Heathen  philosophers.     But  if  it  did  happen 
so,  by  some  strange  and  inconceivable  means,  that  notwith- 
standing all  these  glorious  advantages,  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  through  the  world,  without  any  native  evil 
propensity,  very  early  became  silly  dreamers^  and  also  in  iheir 
dreaming,  generally  stumbled  on  the  same  individual,  mon- 
strous opinions,  and  so  the  world  might  be  blinded  for  a 
while  ;  yet  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  that  wise  and  great 
man,  Pelagius,  and  others  like  him,  when  he  plainly  held 
forth  the  truth  to  the  Christian  world  I     Especially  seeing 
his  instrucdons  were  so  agreeable  to  the  plain  doctrines,  and 
the  bright  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  also  so 
agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  all  mankind  ;  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to 
it,  that  (according  to  our  author)  if  they  were  true,  it  would 
prove  understanding  to  be  no  tmdcrttanding^  and  the  IVord  qf 
God  to  be  no  rule  of  truthy  nor  at  all  to  he  relied  uficfn^  an4 
God  to  be  a  Being  worthy  of  no  regard  / 

And  bei^des,  if  the  ineffectualnessof  the  gospel  to  restrain 
sin  and  promote  virtue,  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  these  doctrines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  absurd  and 
contrary  to  the  gospel^  here  is  this  further  to  be  accounted 
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for,  namely,  why,  since  there  has  been  so  gremt  an  increaletit 
light  in  religious  matters  (as  must  be  supported  on  Dr.Tsj^ 
1or*s  schcmr)  in  this  and  the  last  age*  and  these  monitiOB 
dorti  ines  of  Orip:inal  Sin,  Elcctioni  Reprobation,  Justificatim 
Regenerations  Sec.  have  been  so  much  exploded,  especiallja 
our  nation,  there  has  been  no  reformation  attending  tlui  graifc 
advancement  of  light  and  truth  ;  but  on  the  contraiy»  vioCf 
anil  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  practical  Christianity, te 
gone  on  to  increase,  writh  such  a  prodi^ous  celerity,  as  to  te* 
come  like  an  overflowing  deluge,  threatening,  unless  God 
mercifully  interpose,  speedily  to  swallow  up  all  that  is  [eft  of 
what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  this 
head,  of  the  means  which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vic^ 
and  promote  virtue  ;  such  as  wickedness  being  man/  ways 
contrary  to  men's  temporal  interest  and  comfort  io  this  worlds 
and  their  having  continutnlly  before  their  eyes  so  mHiy  mittaii!" 
ces  of  persons  made  miserable  by  their  vices  ;  the  restrunti 
of  human  laws,   without  which  men  cannot  live  in  society ; 
the  judgments  of  God  brought  on  men  for  their  wickednen^ 
with  which  history  abounds,  and  the  providential  rewaids  d 
virtue,  and  innumerable  particular  means  that  God  has  ased 
from  age  to  a^c  to  curb  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I 
have  omitted.     But  there  would  be  no  end  of  a  particuiar 
enumeration  of  such  things.     £noup;h  has  been  said.    They 
that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have  been 
mentioned,  probably  would  not  convinced,  if  the  world  hid 
stood  a  thousand  times  so  long,  and  we  had  the  most  authen* 
tic  and  certain  accounts  of  means  having  been  used  from  the 
beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety,  and  new  ^ 
pensations  had  been  introduced,  after  others  had  been  tried 
in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  effect     He  that  wiD 
not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  good  witnesses,  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  he  would  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  thousand.    Tbi 
proofs  that  have  been  extant  in  the  world,  from  ^al  and  faOf 
of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  are  inexpressible,  and  as  it 
were  infinite,  beyond  the  representation  of  all  compariMD 
and  similitude.    If  there  were  a  piece  of  grotind|  wbick 
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Abounded  mth  briars  knd  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  planty 
.  and  all  mankind  )iad  used  their  endeavors,  for  a  thousand 
*>  years  together,  to  suppress  that  evil  growth,  and  to  bring  that 
•i  ground  by  manure  and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to 
i  produce  better  fruit,  but  all  in  vain,  it  would  still  be  ovemm 
:    vrith  the  same  noxious  growth  ;  it  would  not  be  a  proof,  that 
-    such  a  produce  was  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that  soil,  in  any 
vise  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  provi* 
dence,  that  wickedness  is  a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  field  of  the  world  of  mankind ;  which  has  had  means  used 
vrith  it,  that  have  been  so  various,  great  and  wonderfuU  con* 
trived  by  the  unsearchable  and  boundless  wisdom  of  God ; 
medicines  procured  with  infinite  expence,  exhibited  with  so 
Tast  an  apparatus ;  so  marvellous  a  succession  of  dispensa- 
tions, introduced  one  after  another,  displaying  an  incompre- 
hensible length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height,  of  divine  wis- 
dom, love,  and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the  godhead^ 
to  the  eternal  admiration  of  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
lieavenly  places. 


SECTION  IX. 

Severai  !]£vasions  qf  the  Argumenta  for  the  Depravity  of  AJi- 
ture^  from  trial  and  events,  considered. 

Evasion  1.  DR.  TAYLOR  says,  p.  331,  232.  Adam's 
nature,  it  is  allowed,  was  very  far  from  being  sinful ;  yet  he 
sinned.  And  therefore,  the  common  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  is  no  more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has  been^ 
or  is  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin." 
Again,  p.  5i;...54.  S.  &c.  ^  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as 
wicked  as  R.  R.  has  represented  them  to  be  ;  and  suppose 
that  there  is  not  one  upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous,  and 
without  sipj  and  that  some  are  very  enormous  sinners,  yet  it 
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vill  not  thence  follow,  that  they  are  naturally  corrupt.    iFiv,  | 
if  sinful  action  infers  a  nature  originally  corrupt*  then,  vhero* 
as  Adam  (according  to  ihem  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Origin- 
si  Sin)  committed  the  most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin,  that 
ever  was  committed  in  the  world  ;  for,  according  to  them,  to 
had  greater  light  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know 
his  duty,  and  greater  power  than  any  other  man  to  fulfil  it» 
and  was  under  greater  obligations  than  any  other  man  to  obo^ 
dience  ;  he  sinned,  when  he  knew  he  was  the  representatives 
of  millions,  and  that  the  happy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mal^ 
kind,  depended  on  his  conduct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  bfl^r  ' 
the  case  of  any  other  man  in  the  world  :  Then,  I  say,  it  vil^ 
follow,  that  his  nature  was  originally  corrupt,  &c.    Thus  their^^ 
argument  from  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful 
and  corrupt  nature,  must  inevitably  and  irrecoverably  full  to 
the  ground ;  which  will  appear  more  abundantly,  if  we  take 
in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who  in  numbers  sinned,  and  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  though  created  with  a  nature  supeiior 
to  Adam's."    Again,  p.  145.  5.     "'When  it  is  inquired,  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  our  appetites  and  passions  are  now  so 
irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  person  has  resisted  them, 
so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent  ?  If  this  be  the  case, 
if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world,  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  Adam's  appetites  and  passions  were  so  irregular 
and  strong,  that  he  did  not  resist  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself 
pure  and  innocent,  when,  upon  their  principles,  he  was  far 
more  able  to  have  resisted  them  ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  his  posterity  does  not   resist   them.     Sin 
doth  not  alter  its  nature,  by  its  being  general ;  and  therefore 
bow  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all  just  as  it 
came  upon  Adam." 

These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  But  is 
there  any  reason  in  such  a  way  of  talking  ?  One  thing  impli- 
ed in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any  tiling  at  all  to  the  purpose^ 
is,  that  because  an  eifect's  being  general,  docs  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued 
concerning  the  cause,  from  its  happening  constantly,  and  in 
the  most  steady  manner^  than  from  its  happening  but  once* 
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But  how  contrary  is  this  to  reason  ?  If  stich  a  case  should 
happen)  that  a  person,  through  the  deceitful  persuasions  of « 
pretended  friendt  once  takes  an  unwholesome  and  poisonous 
draught,  of  a  liquor  he  had  no  inclination  to  before ;  but 
after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  be  observed  to  act  as  one 
that  has  an  insatiable^  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  sanie^ 
in  his  constant  practice,  and  acts  often  repeated,  and  obstinate- 
ly continued*  in  as  long  as  he  lives,  against  all  possible  argu- 
ments and  endeavors  used  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  and  we 
should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed  inclination,  and  begin  to  sus« 
pect  that  this  is  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  poison,  to 
produce  such  an  inclination,  or  that  this  strong  propensity  is 
some  way  the  consequence  of  the  first  draught  in  such  a  casei 
could  it  be  said  with  good  reason,  that  a  fixed  propensity  can 
no  more  be  argued  from  his  consequent  constant  practiccf 
than  from  his  first  draught  ?  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  young  man, 
Ho  otherwise  than  soberly  inclined,  and  enticed  by  wicked 
companions,  should  drink  to  excess,  until  he  had  got  a  habit 
of  excessive  drinking,  and  should  come  under  the  power  of  a 
greedy  ap[)etite  after  strong  drink,  so  that  drunkenness  should 
bci'ome  a  common  and  constant  practice  with  him  ;  and  some 
observer,  arguing  from  this  his  geveral  practice,  should  sayy 
<^  It  must  needs  be  that  this  young  man  has  a  fixed  inclination 
Co  that  sin  ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that  he 
should  make  such  a  trade  of  it  ?•*  And  another,  ridiculing 
the  weakness  of  his  arguing,  should  reply,  "  Do  you  tell  me 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  sin  the  first 
time,  whhout  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  \a 
guilty  of  it  so  generally  without  a  fixed  inclination.  Sin  does 
not  alter  its  nature  by  being  general ;  and  therefore,  how  com- 
mon soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at  all  times  by  the  same 
means  that  it  came  at  first.'*  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge, 
who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  arguing  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  true,  as  was  observed  before,  there  is  no  effect  with- 
out some  cause,  occasion,  ground  or  reason  of  that  effect, 
and  some  cause  answerable  to  the  effect.  Bui  certainly  it 
will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  a  transient  effect  requires  a 
permanent  cause^  or  a  fixed  influence  or  propensity.     An  ef- 
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fcci'8  happening  once,  thou(;h  the  effect  may  be"  s^reaii  ^ 
lhoui!:h  it  may  come  tu  pass  on  the  same  occasion  in  manj  siA» 
jcci^  at  the  same  lime,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  prnpeniitfior 
permanent  influence.     It  ih  true,  it  proves  an  influence  gretf 
and  extensive,  answerable  to  the  effect,  once  exerted,  or  flM 
efTectual ;  hut  it  proves  nothint;  in  the  cause  fixed  or  coostut 
If  a  pariiculur  tree,  or  a  great  numlier  of  trees   standiog  to- 
gether, have  hiastril  fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  pariiculiriiei- 
Bon,  yea,  if  the  fruit  be  very  much  blasted*  and  entirely  tpoit 
ed,  it  is  evident  that  something;  was  the   occanon  of  such  a 
effect  at  that  time  ;  but  this  alone  does  not  prove  the  Mtiut 
of  the  tree  to  bo  bud     liut  if  it  be  observed^  that  those  treeti 
and  all  other  trees  of  the  kind,  wherever   planted*  and  indl 
soils,  countries,  climates  and  seasons,  and  however  cultifated 
and  managed,  still  bear  ill  fruit,  from  year  to  yeari  and  In  all 
ages,  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  evil  nature  of  tiie  tree ;  and 
if  the  fruit,  at  all  these  times,  and  in  <ili  these  cases.be  very 
bad,  it  proves  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  very  bad ;  and  if 
we  argue  in  like  manner  from  what  appears  among  men,  it  is 
easy  to  determine,  whether  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man- 
kind, and  their  all  Mnning  immcclidteiy,  as  soon  as  capable  of 
it,  and  all  sinning  ontinually,  and  generally  being  of  a  wide* 
ed  character,  at  all  times,  in  all  ages,  and  all  places,  and  un- 
der all  possible  circumstances,   against   means   and  isouVes 
inexpressibly  manifold  and  great,  and  in  the  utmost  coQceiva- 
ble  variety,  be  from  a  permanent,  internal,  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  attended  to,  and  bearii 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  labor  in  muldplying  argu* 
ments  and  instances  to  shew,  that  one  act  does  not  prove  a 
fixed  inclination  ;  but  that  eonstan:  practice  and  pursuit  do. 
We  see  that  it  is  in  fact  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  all  manr 
kmd,  to  argue  fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  prevailing  io- 
clinations,  from  repeated  and  continued  actions,  though  tlio 
actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice ;  and  thus  to 
judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons^  ages,  sexes, 
tribes  and  nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men  to  conclude, 
that  whatever  they  see  others  once  do,  they  have  a  fixed,  abid* 
>ng  inclinadon  to  do  ?    Yea,  there  may  be  several  acts  seen} 
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'*    ilid  yiet  they  not  taken  as  good  evidence  of  an  established  pro- 

''   pensity ;  nay,  though  attended  ^ith  that  circumstance,  that 

one  act)  or  those  several  acts,  are  followed  with  such  constant 

'"■  practice,  as  afterwards  evidences  fixed  disposition.     As  for 

-"  example,  there  thay  be  several  insunces  of  a  man's  drinking 

'     some  spirituous  liquor,  and  they  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  incli* 

'     liation  to  that  liquor ;  but  these  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a 

-     tettled  habit  or  propensity,  which  may  be  made  very  manifest 

afterwards  by  constant  practice. 

FrOm  these  things  it  isi  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concern* 
ing  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previ- 
ous, fixed  dispositibn  to  sin«  cannot  in  the  least  injure  or  weak- 
€ti  the  arguments^  which  have  been  brought  to  prove  a  fixed 
propensity  to  sin  in  mankind  in  their  present  state.  The 
thing  ni^hich  the  permanence  of  the  cause  has  been  argued 
from,  is  the  permanence  of  the  effect.  And  that  the  perma- 
lient  cause  consists  in  an  internal,  fixed  propensity,  and  not 
any  particular,  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from 
the  effects  being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change 
of  circumstances.  Which  things  do  not  take  place  with  res* 
pect  to  the  first  act  of  sin  that  Adam  or  the  angels  were  guilty 
of ;  which  first  acts,  considered  in  themselves,  were  no  per* 
nanent,  continued  effects.  And  though  a  great  number  of 
the  angels  sinned,  and  the  effect  on  that  account  was  the 
greater,  and  more  extensive  ;  yet  this  extent  of  the  effect  is  a 
very  difiercnt  thing  from  thzx /lermanence^  or  settled  continu- 
ance of  the  effect,  which  is  supposed  to  shew  a  permanent 
cause,  or  fixed  influence  or  propensity.  Neither  was  there 
any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances  attending  a  perma- 
nent effect,  to  shew  the  fixed  cause  to  be  internal,  consisting 
in  a  settled  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  objected. 
And  however  great  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  of  the  angels  was, 
and  however  great  means,  motives,  and  obligaticns  they  sin- 
ned against ;  whatever  may  be  thence  argued  concerning  the 
transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation,  as  being  very  subtle, 
remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  seduce,  or  otherwise  great ; 
yet  it  argues  nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  ovjlxed  cause 
at  all,  either  great  or  small ;  the  efiect  both  In  the  angels  and 
Vol,.  VL  3  E 
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our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  trannent^  and  for  might  a!p^ 
pears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  .one  system  or  coin* 
cidence  of  influential  circumstances. 

The  genera),  continued  wickedness  of  mankind,  against 
such  means  and  motives,  proves  each  of  these  things  viv. 
that  the  cause  is  Jixed^  and  that  the-  fixed  cause  is  intemalf  In 
man's  nature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  fiotoerjul.  It  proves  the 
^r.9r,  namely,  that  the  cause  is  fixed,  because  the  effect  is  so 
abiding,  through  so  many  changes.  It  proves  the  teeondf  that 
is,  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal,  because  the  circumstances 
are  so  various :  The  variety  of  means  and  motives  is  one 
thing  that  is  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  they  are  that  kind  of  circumstances,  which  above 
all  others  proves  this ;  for  they  are  such  drcumstances  as 
cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  being  most  opposite  to  the 
effect  in  their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  thirdj  viz.  the 
greatness  of  the  internal  cause,  or  the  powerfolnesa  of  the 
propensity  ;  because  the  means  which  have  opposed  its  infla« 
ence,  have  been  so  great,  and  yet  have  been  statedly  over- 
come. 

But  here  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  with  regard  to 
the  motives  and  obligations  ^vhich  our  first  father  sinned  a«- 
gainst,  it  is  not  reasonably  alleged,  that  he  ^nned  when  he 
knew  his  sin  would  have  destructive  consequences  to  all  his 
posterity,  and  might,  in  fimcess  of  time,  pave  the  v}hole  globe 
with  skulls y  Sec.  Seeing  it  is  so  evident,  by  the  plun  account 
the  scripture  gives  us  of  the  temptation  which  prevailed  with 
our  first  parents  to  commit  that  sin,  that  it  was  so  contrived 
by  the  subtilty  of  the  tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive 
them  as  to  that  matter,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  their 
disobedience  should  be  followed  with  no  destruction  or  calamity 
at  ail  to  themselves  (and  therefore  not  to  their  posterity)  but 
on  the  contrary,  with  a  great  increase  and  advancement  of 
dignity  and  happiness. 

Evasion  2.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  so 
general  and  great,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  de« 
pravity  of  nature  to  be  the  cause :  Man's  own  Jree  will  is  cause 
sufficient.     Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they  make 
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themselveiB  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.    Tins,  Dr.  Tay- 
s    lor  abundantly  insists  >upoD9  in  many  jMirts  of  his  book.* 

But  I  would  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so 
:£  universally  agree  in  this  e?il  exercise  of  their  free  will  ?  If 
3:  their  wills  are  in  the  first  place  as  free  to  good  as  evil,  what  ib 
:-j  it  to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consisting  ol' 
;    so  many  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without 
■J.  consultation,  all  agree  to  exercise  their  freedom  in  favor  of 
;.   evil  ?    If  there  be  no  natural  tendency  or  prcponderation  iu 
^    the  case,  then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  fur  .the  will's  being 
^    determined  to  good  as  evil.     If  the  cause  is  indifferent,  why 
IB  not  the  effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  ?  If  the  balance 
l>e  no  heavier  at  one  end  than  the  other,  why  does  it  pexpetu* 
ally,  and,  as  it  were,  infinitely,  preponderate  one  w^y  ^    How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of  mankind  has  been  de- 
termined to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  the  flood,  and  after 
the  flood  ;  under  the  law,  and  under  the  gospel ;  among  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Old  Testament ;  and  since  that, 
among   Christiana ^  Jews,  Mahometans;  agiong  Papists  and 
Protestants  ;  in  those  nations  where  civility,  politeness,  arts, 
and  learning  most  prevail,  and  among  ti^p  I^jTegroes  and  Hot- 
tentots in  Africa,  the  Tartars  in  Asia,  ai)d  Indians  in  Ameri- 
ca, towards  both  the  poles,  and  on  every  side  of  the  globe  i 
in  greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages ;  in  palaces  and  in 
huts,  wigwams  and  cells  under  ground  ?  bit  enough  to  reply^ 
it  happens  so,  that  men  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  choose 
thus  to  determine  their  own  wills,  and  so  to  make  themselves 
sinful,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  to  sin  con- 
stantly as  long  as  they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  neyer  to 
come  up  half  way  to  their  duty  ? 

As  has  been  often  observed,  a  steady  effect  requires  a 
steady  cause  ;  but  free  will,  without  any  previous  propensity 
to  influence  its  determinations,  is  no  permanent  cause ;  nothr 
ing  can  be  conceived  of,  further  from  it :  For  the  very  no- 
tion of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  sclfdetermining  power, 
implies  contingence  :  And  if  the  will  is  free  in  that  scnse^ 

*  ?^  S57, 1581  5ts  ^3, 5.  and  many  other  places. 
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that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  any  government  of  previfMiftiiif> 
clination,  its  freedom  must  imply  the  most  absolute  and'/kcrv 
feet  contingence ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  off 
more  unfixed  than  that.  The  notion  of  liberty  of.  will,  in  thia 
senso)  implies  perfect  freedom  from  every  thing  that  should 
previously  fix,  bind  or  determine  it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  te 
fixed  and  determined  wholly  by  itself:  Therefore  ita deter* 
ininations  must  be  previously  altogether  unfixed.  And  -can 
that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contingent,  be  a  cause  sufficiuit 
to  account  for  an  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  de« 
gree,  permanent,  fixed  and  constant  \ 

When  men  see  only  one  particular  person,  going  en-in  ^ 
certain  course  with  great  constancy,  aj^ainst  all  manner  of 
means  to  dissuade  him,  do  they  judge  this  to  be  no  argument 
of  any  fixed  disposition  of  mind,  because  he,  being  free,  may 
determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will,  without  any  such  disposition*? 
Or  if  they  see  a  nation  or  people  that  differ  greatly  from  oth« 
cr  nations,  in  such  and  such  instances  of  their  conslaDi  con- 
duct, as  though  their  tempers  and  inclinations  were  very  di- 
verse, and  any  should  deny  it  to  be  from  any  such  cause,  and 
should  say,  we  cannot  judge  at  all  of  the  temper  or  disposi- 
tion of  any  nation  or  people,  by  any  thing  observable  in  their 
constant  practice  or  behavior,  because  they  have  all  free 
will,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so*  if  they  please, 
without  any  thing  in  their  temper  or  inclination  to  bias  them  ; 
would  such  an  account  of  such  effects  be  satisfying  to  the  rea- 
son of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further  would  it  be  from  satis- 
fying a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  and  uni- 
versal sinfulness  of  mankind,  by  saying,  that  tiie  willof  all 
mankind  is  free,  and  therefore  all  -mankind  may,  if  they 
please,  make  themselves  wicked  :  They  are  free  when  they 
first  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents,  and  therefore  all  may,  if 
they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act :  They 
arc  free  as  long  as  they  continue  to  act  in  the  world,  and 
ihereforc  they  may  all  commit  sin  continually,  if  they  willi 
Men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  may  act 
alike  in  these  respects,  if  they  please  (though  some  do  not 
know  hov/  othev  nations  do  act.)  Men  of  high  end  low  condi- 
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%  ^Aoth  learned  and  ignoranty  are  freey  and  therefore  they  may 
i  agree  in  acdng  vdckedly,  if  they  please  (though  they  do  not 
X  consult  together.)  Men  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  therefore 
Of  men  in  one  age  may  all  agree  with  men  in  every  other  age  io 
Qt  wickedness,  if  they:  pleaae*  (though  they  do  not  know  how 
VI  men  in  other  ages  haTe  acted)  &c.  ficc«  Let  every  one  judge 
^  whether  such'  an  account  of  things  can  satisfy  reason. 
,  Evasion  3.  It  is  said  by  many  of  the  opposers  of  the  doc 

;i  trine  of  Original  Sin,  that  the  comiptien  of  the  world  of  man- 
kind nuqr  be  owing*  not  to  a  depraved  nature,  but  to  bad  ex^ 
ample.  And  I  think  we  must  understand  Dr.  Taylor  as  hav^ 
ing  respect  to  the  powerful  influence  of  bad  instruction  and 
example,  when  h«  says^  p«  118.  «<  The  Gezitiles,  in  thexv 
keathen  states  when  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  Gcntiid 
world,  were  without  strength,  unable  to  helper  recover them- 
aelvea."  And  in  several  other  places  to  the  like  purpose. 
If  there  was  no  depravity  of  nature,  what  else  could  there  be 
hut  bad  instruction  and  example,  to  hinder  the  heathen  world, 
a»  a  collecdve  body,  (for  as-  such  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  them,  as 
xnay  be  seen  p.  1 17, 1 18)  firom  emerging  out  of  their  corrupt 
ikony  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  ?  As  to  their  bad  in- 
eiruction,  our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  the  heathen,  not- 
withstanding all  their  disadvantages,  had  sufficient  light  to 
know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him,  as  we  have  ob- 
served from  time  to  time.  Thei'efbrc  it  must  be  chiefly  bad 
example^  that  we  must  suppose,  accordintj  to  him,  rendered 
their  case  helpless. 

NoW' concerning  this  way  of  accountirif^  for  the  corruption 
of  the  world,  by  the  influence  of  bad  example,  I  would  observe 
the  following  ilungs : 

1.  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself.  It  is 
accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption 
of  the  world*  For,  that  bad  examples  arc  general  all  over 
the  world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been  so  from 
the  beginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of 
that  corruption  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  If 
mankind  are  naturally  no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good, 
then  how   comes  there  to  be  so  many  more  bad  exam- 
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pics  than  good  ones,  in  all  ages  ?  And  if  there  are  notiter 
cumc  ihc  bad  examples  that  are  set}  to  be  so  much  moieiU* 
Ion  cd  than  the  good?  If  the  propensity  of  man's  nature  be 
not  to  evil,  how  comes  the  current  of  general  exampleyCi^ 
ry  where,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil  I  And  when 
opposition  has  been  nude  by  good  examples)  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  it  has  had  so  little  effect  to  stem  the  stream  of  gea« 
erul  wicked  practice  ? 

I  think  from  the  brief  account  the  scripture  gives  us  of 
the  behavior  of  the  first  parents  of  mankind,  the  expresiioM 
of  their  faith  and  hope  in  Clod's  mercy  revealed  to  theub  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  any  childreD) 
they  repented,  and  were  pardoned,  and  became  truly  pioas. 
So  that  God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  noble  vtnci  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  generations  of  mankind,  Jhe  set  tbc 
stream  of  example  the  right  way.  And  we  secitliat  children 
are  more  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents,  than  of 
any  others  ;  especially  in  early  youth,  their  forndng  dme, 
when  those  habits  are  generally  contracted,  which  abide  by 
them  all  their  days.  And  besides,  Adam's  children  had  M 
ether  examples  to  follow,  but  those  of  their  jiarents.  Hov 
therefore  came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn,  and  to  proceed  tiie 
contrary  way,  with  so  violent  a  current  ?  Then,  when  man- 
kind became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupti  as  not  to 
be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  the  world  was  eitcy 
where  full  of  bad  examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at  usee, 
but  only  righteous  Noah,  and  his  family,  to  remove  those  bii 
examples,  and  that  the  world  of  mankind  might  be  planted  i^ 
gain  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the  right 
way  :  How  therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  Noah^s  posterity  (Bi 
not  follow  his  good  example,  especially  when  they  had  such 
extraordinary  things  to  enforce  his  example,  but  so  genefd; 
ly,  even  in  his  life  time,  became  so  exceeding  corrupt  ?  One 
would  think,  the  first  generations  at  least,  while  all  lived  to- 
gether as  one  family,  under  Noah,  their  venerable  FatheTi 
might  have  followed  his  good  example ;  and  if  they  had  done 
so,  then,  when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  in  Peleg's  timet 
the  heads  of  the  several  families  would  have  set  out  their  par? 
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ttmlar  colonies  vnih  good  examples,  and  the  stream  "would 
1  bare  been  turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisional 
colonies,  and  nations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  verily  the 
z  fact  was,  that  in  about  fifty  years  after  Noah's  death,  the  world 
^  in  general  was  overrun  with  dreadful  corruption  ;  so  that  all 
K  ^nrtue  and  goodness  were  like  soon  to  perish  from  among 
z    mankind,  unless  something  extraordinary  should  be  done  t# 

prevent  it. 
e-  Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his- 

c£  &mily  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  de- 
;  livered  from  the  influence  of  bad  example,  that,  in  his  poster- 
ity, he  might  have  an  holy  seed.  Thus  God  again  planted  a 
noble  vine  ;  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  being  eminently  pious. 
But  how  soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate,  till  true  religion 
was  like  to  be  swallowed  up  ?  We  see  how  desperately,  and 
almost  universally  corrupt  they  were,  when  God  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in 
Canaan,  to  destroy  that  perverse  generation  in  the  wilderness, 
that  he  might  plant  them  there  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seedy  and  set  them  out  with  good  example,  in  the  land  where 
they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode.  Jer.  il.  21.  It  is  ev- 
ident, that  the  generation  which  came  with  Joshua  into  Ca- 
naan, was  an  excellent  generation,  by  innumerable .'  things 
said  of  them.*  But  how  soon  did  that  people,  nevertheless, 
become  the  degenerate  filant  qfa  strange  vine  P 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  themselves 
desperately  and  incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and 
sent  them  into  captivity,  till  the  old  rebels  were  dead  and 
purged  out,  to  deliver  their  children  from  their  evil  example ; 
and  when  the  following  generation  were  purified  as  in  a  fur- 
nace, God  planted  them  again,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  a  noble 
vin^y  and  set  them  out  with  good  example  ;  which  yet  was 
not  followed  by  their  posterity. 

♦  See  Jer.  ii.  a,  3.     PmI.  IxviiU  14.     Josh.  xxii.  2,  and  xx'nu  8,    Deat. 
iy.  3,  4.    Hoi.  xi.  1,  andix,*0.    Judges  ii,  7,  17,  aa,  and  many  other 

places. 
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When  again  the  corruption  was  become  mTetcrafe  wad 
desperate^  the  Christian  church  was  planted  by  a  f^hvruMik 
outpouring  of  the  S|Mrit  of  God,  causing  true  inrtue  and  {aety 
to  be  exemplified  in  ihe  first  age  of  the  church  of  Chriatt  bit 
beyond  whatever  had  been  on  earth  before  ;  and  the  Chiiafe- 
lan  church  was  planted  a  nodic  vine.  But  that  primitxre  good 
example  has  not  prevailed^  to  cause  idrtue  to  be  generally  and 
steadfastly  maintained  in  the  Christian  world  :  To  honrr  gveaft 
a  degree  it  has  been  otherwise^  has  aheady  been  obaetyed. 

After  many  ages  of  general  and  dreadful  apostasy,  God 
was  pleased  to  erect  the  Protestant  churchy  as  separated  frosi 
the  more  corrupt  part  of  Christendom  ;  and  true  piety  flour- 
ished very  much  in  it  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  noUe  vine  : 
But,  notwithstanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  refbrnd- 
era,  what  a  melancholy  pass  is  the  Protestant  world  come  to 
at  this  day  ? 

When  England  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  oiver  a 
number  of  pious  persons,  and  planted  them  in  Newenglandy 
and  this  land  was  planted  with  a  noble  vine.  But  how  is  the 
gold  become  dim  !  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken  the  pious 
examples  of  our  fathers  ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  de- 
generacyi  and  bent  to  backsliding.  Which  shews  pbdnly 
their  natural  propensity  ;  and  that  when  good  has  revived, 
and  been  promoted  among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine 
interposition,  to  oppose  the  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some 
extraordinary  means,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  soon  been 
overcome  by  constant,  natural  bias,  and  the  effect  of  good  ex- 
ample presently  lost,  and  evil  has  regained  and  maintained 
the  dominion :  Like  an  heavy  body,  which  may  by  some 
great  power  be  caused  to  ascend,  against  its  nature^  a  little 
while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towards  the  centre,  to  which 
it  naturally  and  constaatly  tends. 

So  that  evil  exair.ple  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind,  without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  to 
sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone  will  not  account  for 
general  wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  good  example. 
And  if  the  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of 
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%e  wickedness  that  is  in  the  world,  that  alone  will  not  ac- 
count for  tner.'ii  becotning  worse  than  the  example  set)  and  de- 
generating more  and  more,  and  f^rowing  worse  and  woraej 
^hich  haa  been  the  manner  of  mankind. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of 
Tirtoe,  which,  were  it  not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature) 
would  have  influence  on  them  that  live  under  the  Rotpel,  far 
beyond  all  other  examples ;  and  that  is,  the  example  of  Jesus 
•Christ. 

God,  who  knew  the  human  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are  to 
be  inRuenced  by  eitample,  has  made  answerable  provision. 
His  infitute  wisdom  has  contrived  that  we  should  have  set  be* 
fore  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such  circumo 
stances,  as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence  all 
the  principiles  of  man's  nature,  but  his  corruption.     Men  are 
apt  to  be  moved  by  the  example  of  others  like  themselves^  or  in 
their  own  nature  ;  therefore  this  example  was  given  in  our 
nature.     Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
^nd   honorable  ;  and  this  example,  though  it  was  of  one  in 
jOur  nature,  yet  it  was  of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  hon* 
^srable  than  kings  or  angels.     A  people  are  apt  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  prince  :  This  is  the  example  of  that  glori- 
ous person,  who  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christians,  as 
their  Lord  and  King,  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  church  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  King  of  kings,  Supreme  Head  of  the  Uni- 
verse) and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.     Children  are 
apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents :    This  is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Author  of  our  Being,  and  one  who  is  in  a  pecu* 
liar  and  extraordinary  manner  our  Father,  as  he  is  the  Author 
of  our  Holy  and  happy  Being ;  besides  his  being  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  and  everlasting  Father  of  the  Universe.     Men 
are  very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  theii  friends  :  The  ex- 
ample of  Christ  is  of  one  that  is  infinitely  our  greatest  friend> 
standing,  in  the  most  endearing  relations  of  our  Brother,  Re- 
deemer, Spiritual  Head  and  Husband  ;  whose  grace  and  love 
expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and  friendship,  tt 
much  as  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth.     And  then  the  vir^ 
tues  and  acts  of  his  example  were  exhilntcd  tfi  us  in  the  melt 
Vol.  VI.  2F 
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endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  that  can  possibly 
conceived  of :  His  obedience  and  submission  to  Godi  his  hic^ 
mility,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  selfdenial,  See.  being  ei^a 
ercised  and  expressed  in  a  work  of  infinite  grace,  lovet  con-  m 
descension,  and  beneficence  to  us ;  and  had  all  their  higher  ^ 
expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  and  meeklp^ 
padently,  and  oheerfiiUy  undergoing  such  extreme  and  unutn^ 
terable  suffering,  for  our  eternal  salvation.  Men  are  pecuUave^ 
ly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  such  as  they  have  great  bene^ 
fits  from  :  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  greater 
benefits,  that  we  could  have  by  the  virtues  of  any  person,  tba^.. 
we  have  by  the  virtuous  acts  of  Christ ;  who  depend  upon 
ing  thereby  saved  from  eternal  destruction,  and  brought 
inconceivable,  immortal  glory  at  God's  right  hand.  Sure] 
if  it  were  not  for  an  extreme  corruption  of  the  heart  of  mei 
such  an  example  would  have  that  strong  influence  on  the  hear 
that  would  as  it  were  swallow  up  the  power  of  all  the  evil 
hateful  examples  of  a  g^eration  of  vipers. 

Sk  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption 
nature,  will  not  account  for  children's  universally  committing 
sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  fact  that  h^s 
been  made  evident  by  the  scripture.     It  will  not  account  for 
this,  in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents  ;  the  first  erxr- 
amples  that  are  set  in  their  view,  being  very  good ;  which,  as 
has  been  observed,  was  especially  the  case  of  many  children 
in  Christian  families  in  the  apostles'  days,  when  the  Apostle 
John  supposes  that  every  individual  person  had  sin  to  repent 
of,  and  confess  to  God. 

4^.  What  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with 
respect  to  a  great  part  of  mankind,  cannot  consistently  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  influence  of  bad  example,  viz.  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world,  which  he  supposes,  considered  as  a  col- 
lective body,  was  helpless,  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover 
itself.  Not  evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  e¥il 
instruction,  can  be  supposed  a  sufficient  reason  why  every 
new  generation  that  arose  among  them,  should  not  be  able  t* 
emerge  from  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestors, 
in  any  consistence  with  his  scheme.     The  ill  example  of  ai>- 
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cestors  could  have  no  power  to  oblige  them  to  sin)  uny  other 
sw^Y  than  as  a  strong  temptation.  But  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
says,  p.  72.  ^.  <^  To  suppose  men's  temptations  to  be  supe- 
rior to  their  powers,  will  impeach  the  goodness  and  juMice  of 
God,  who  appoints  every  man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  in* 
structions,  as  was  observed  before,  he  supposes  that  they  all, 
yea  every  individual  person,  had  light  sufficient  to  know  God, 
and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could  do  this  for 
himself,  then  surely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it  through 
the  power  of  free  will,  as  well  as  Uie  whole  world  be  agreed 
in  corruption  by  the  same  power. 

Evasion  4.  Some  modem  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  do  thus  account  for  the  general  prevalence  of 
wickedness,  viz.  .that  in  a  course  of  nature  our  senses  .grow 
up  first,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reason.  So 
Pr.  Tumbull  says,^  <<  Sensitive  objects  first  aSect  jus,  and  in- 
asmuch as  reason  is  a  principle,  which,  in  the  nature  of  tfaingsy 
must  be  advanced  to  strength  and  vigor,  by  gradual  cuhivft- 
tion,  and  these  objects  are  continually  assailing  and  solicitiDg 
us ;  so,  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents^  our  sensitive 
appetites  must  have  become  very  strong,  >efi>rb  reason,  cao 
have  force  enough  to  call  them  to  aQ  (^ccpunt,  and  assomie  an* 
thority  mer  them."  From  hence  Dr.  'Tumbull  tt^pposes  h 
comes  to  pass,t  ^  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the 
influence  of  virtuous  eg^ample,  ^  said  to  be  si^ctified  from 
the  womb,  so  liberal,  so  generous,  so  virtiio^s^  so  truly  noble 
is  their  cast  of  mind ;  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  such  wickedne^,  that,  with  respect  to  the  fiir 
greater  part  of  mankind,  the  study , of  virtue  is  begijuung  to 
reform,  and  is  a  seyene  struggle  against  bad  habils,  early  con^ 
tracted,  and  deeply  rooted ;  it  is  therefore  putting  off  an  ^Id, 
inveterate,  corrupt  nature,  and  putting  on  a  new  form  and 
temper ;  it  ia  moulding  ourselves  anew  ;  it  is  a  being  born 
again,  and  becoming  as  children.  And  how  few  are  there  in 
the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not  to  be  early  in 
that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that  need  no  repent- 
ance ?'* 

•  Sec  Moral  Philosophy^  p.  279,  aod  ChisHtM  Philosopky^  p,  %i^. 
^  Qhfiitwn  Phil^^phy^  p«  sSs,  a^a. 
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Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  is  not  so  expliciti  seems  to  lunt'tl 
the  same  thing,  p.  193.  « It  is  by  slow  degrees  (says  he)  that. 
children  coine  to  the  use  of  understanding  ;  the  animal 
sions  being  for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their  ood« 
sdtution.  And  therefore,  though  they  may  be  froward  ai 
apt  to  displease  us,  yet  how  far  this  is  sin  in  themy  we  are 
capable  of  judging.  But  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  th^B^  e 
will  of  God  that  children  should  have  appetites  and  passions^  s 
to  regulate  and  restrain,  that  he  hath  given  parents  instruc- 
tions and  commands  to  discipline  and  inform  their  minds,  tha^. 
if  parents  first  learned  true  wisdom  for  themselves,  and  their^K*  n 
endeavored  to  biing  up^  their  children  in  the  way  of  nrtiie.9_^S| 
there  would  be  less  wickedness  in  the  world." 

Concerning  these  things  I  would  observe^  that  such 
scheme  is  attended  with  the  very  same  difficulties,  which  the] 
that  advance  it  would  avoid  ;    liable  t«  the  same  objections' 
which  they  make  against  God^.s  ordering  it  so  that 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  t< 
sin.     For  this  scheme  supposes,  the  author  of  nature  has 
ordered  things,  that  men  should  come  into  being  a&  moi 
agents,  that  is,  should  first  have  existence  in  a  state  and 
pacity  of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin. 
For  that  strength,  which  sensitive  appetites  and  animal  pas- 
sions come  to  by  their  habitual  exercise,  before  persons  come 
to  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts  to  a  strong 
propensity  to  sin,  when  they  first  come  to  the  exercise  of 
those  rational   powers,  by   the   supposition ;  because  this  is 
given  as  a  reason  why  the  scale  is  turned  for  sin  among  man* 
kind,  and  why,  generally  sficaking^  the  whole  world  Ucm  in  vick- 
cdnessy  and  the  study  of  -virtue  ia  a  severe  struggle  against  bad 
habits^    early  contracted^  and  deefily  rioted.      These  deeply 
rooted  habits  must  imply  a  tendency  to  sin  ;  otherwise  they 
could  not  account  for  that  which  they  are  brought   to  ac- 
count  for,    nanjely.  prevailing   wickedness  in   the    world ; 
for   that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  effect,  which  is  sup- 
posed to   have  no  temlency   to  that  effect.     And   this  ten- 
dency v/hich  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  a  natur- 
al tendency  :  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  subject.     For  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
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wiiOD  be  has  no  power  to  withstand  or  oppose  it :  The  habit, 
AS  Dr.  Tumbull  says,  becoming  \ery  strong,  before  reason 
CfiXi  have  force  enough  to  call  the  pasuons  to  account,  or  as- 
sume authority  over  them*  And  it  is  supposed^  tiiut  this 
necessity,  by  which  men  become  subject  to  this  propensity  to 
Bin,  is  from  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  author  of  nature ; 
and  therefore  must  be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much 
-without  the  band  of  the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first 
brought  into  being  with  such  a  propenbity.  Moreover,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  effect,  which  the  tendency  is  tOf  is  truly^ 
wickedness.  For  it  is  alleged  as  a  cause  or  reason  why  the 
whole  world  lie^  i<i  wickedness,  and  why  all  but  a  very  fe«( 
are  first  in  the  class  of  the  wicked,  and  not  among  the  right* 
ecus,  that  need  no  repentance.  If  they  need  repentance,  what 
they  are  guilty  of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  mor^ 
al  evil ;  for  certainly  men  need  no  repentance  for  thai  which 
is  no  sin,  or  blamable  eviL  If  it  be  so,  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  propensity,  the  world  lies  in  wickedness,  and  the  dr 
greater  part  are  of  a  wicked  character,  without  doubt,  the  fkf 
greater  part  go  to  eternal  perdition  ;  for  death  does  not  picl^ 
and  choose  for  men  of  a  righteous  character  only.  And  cer* 
tainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt  state  of  things,  which  naturally 
tends  to,  and  issues  in  that  consequence,  that  as  it  were  the 
whole  world  lies  and  lives  in  wickedness,  and  dies  in  wicked^ 
pess,  and  perishes  eternally.  And  this,  by  the  supposition,  is 
a  state  of  things,  wholly  of  the  ordering  of  the  author  of  na* 
ture,  before  mankind  are  capable  of  having  any  hand  in  the 
affair.  And  is  this  any  relief  to  the  difficulties,  which  these 
writers  object  against  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity  ? 

And  I  plight  here  also  observe,  that  tlus  way  of  account* 
ing  for  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  amounts  to  just  the  same 
thing  with  that  solution  of  man's  depravity,  which  was  men- 
tioned before,  that  Dr.  Taylor  cries  out  of  as  too  gross  to  be 
admitted  (p.  189, 1^9.)  viz.  God's  creating  the  soul  pure,  and 
putting  it  into  such  a  body,  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it 
For  this  scheme  supposes,  that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and 
puts  it  into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  state  in  that  body,  that  the 
natural  consequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as 
the  soul  is  capable  of  sinning. 
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Dr.  Turnbull  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  could  nol 
have  been  ordered  otherwise^  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
things,  than  that  animal  passions  should  be  so  aforehand  with 
reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  that  which  has  been 
mentioned  ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  ^f  such  a  naturef  that 
it  can  have  strength  and  vigor  no  otherwise  than  by  exercise 
and  culture.*  But  can  there  be  any  force  in  this  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  nature,  to  make  it  impossible,  but  that  the  supe- 
rior principles  of  man's  nature  should  be  so  proportioned  to 
the  inferior,  as  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence,  as  the 
moral  and  natural  ruin,  and  eternal  perdition  of  the  fiar  great- 
er part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those  superior  principles  be 
in  vastly  greater  strength  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of  end* 
less  improvement  ?  And  what  should  hinder  its  being  so  or- 
dered by  the  Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly 
swifter  degrees  than  they  do  ?  If  we  are  Christians  we  must 
be  forced  to  allow  it  to  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things, 
Ihat  the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced, 
that  the  consequence  should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the 
first  beginning  of  a  capacity  of  moral  agency  ;  because  we 
must  own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  in  Adam,  when  first  created, 
and  also  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  though  the  faculties  of  the 
latter  were  such  as  grew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that 
he  increased  in  wisdom  as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  5.  Seeing  men  in  this  world  are  in  a  state  of 
trial,  it  is  fit  that  their  virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  should  have  opposition  and  temptation  to 
overcome  ;  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within,  in  the 
animal  passions  and  appetites  we  have  to  struggle  with  ;  that 
by  the  conflict  and  victory  our  virtue  may  be  refined  and  es- 
tablished. Agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Taylor  (p.  253.)  says, 
"Without  aright  use  and  application  of  our  powers,  were 
they  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we  could  not  be  judged  fit  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  gives  a  good  reason 
why  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  trial  and  temptation,  viz.  to  prove 
and  discipline  our  minds,  to  season  our  virtue,  and  to  fit  us 

•Mor.  Phil.  p.  311. 
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io/t  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  for  whichy  in  the  judgment  of  infi- 
nite wisdomy  we  cannot  be  qualified,  but  by  overcoming  our 
present  temptations.**  And  in  p.  7S.  S.  he  says,  "  We  are 
upon  trial,  and  it  Is  the  will  of  our  Father  that  our  constitur 
tion  should  be  attended  with  various  passions  and  appetitesy 
as  well  as  our  outward  condition  with  various  temptations.*' 
He  says  the  like  in  several  other  places.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose very  often  Dr.  TumbuU,  particularly  Chriatian  PAiioeom 
phyj  p.  310.  «  What  merit  (says  he)  except  from  combat  t 
What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  enemies,  such 
temptations  as  avise  both  from  within  and  from  abroad  ?  To  be 
virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  to  those  which 
come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to  tempt 
us  ;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever 
pains  and  hardships  it  may  cost.  There  must  therefore,  in 
order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  in  order  to  the  very  being  of 
virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  temptations  to 


vice. 


In  reply  to  these  things  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of 
temptation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ordered  for  men's  trial, 
amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  state  of 
general  wickedness  and  ruin,  which  has  been  proved  to  take 
place^  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendency  to 
such  an  effect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  I  When  it  is 
inquired,  by  what  cause  such  an  effect  should  come  to  pass, 
is  it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause,  which  is  owned  at  the  same 
time  to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  effect  ?  Which  is  as  much 
as  to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it*  I  think  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  this  effect  must  be  owing  to  some 
prevailing  tendency.  If  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be 
taken,  and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does  imply  a  pre* 
vailing  tendency  to  that  effect,  which  has  been  proved,  viz. 
that  all  mankind,  without  the  exception  of  so  much  as  one, 
un  against  God,  to  their  own  deserved  and  just,  eternal  ruin ;. 
and  not  only  so,  but  sin  thus  immediately,  as  soon  as  capable 
of  it,  and  an  continually,  and  have  more  sin  than  virtue,  and 
have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  good- 
ness any  ever  have,  and  that  the  generality  of  the  world  in 
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all  ages  are  extremely  stupid  and  fbolish^  and  of  a  wicked 
character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever  ;  I  say,  if  the  state  of 
temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an  effect  as 
this,  it  is  a  very  evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of  thingai  as 
has  heen  already  larc^ly  shewn. 

Besides,  such  a  stale  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  sup- 
posed end,  which  is  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue  m  man- 
kind,  and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  greater  eternal  happiness  and 
glory  :  Whereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to,  is  the  reverse  of  thisi 
viz.  )^neral,  eternal  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.     It 
is  supposed,  that  men's  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appe- 
tites to  struggle  with,  in  order  to  have  the  glory  and  reward 
of  victory  ;  but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  condnual 
and  generally  effectual  tendency,  not  to  men's  victory  over 
evil  appetites  and  passions,  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that 
victory,  but  to  the  victory  of  evil  appetites  and  lusts  over  meoy 
and  utterly  and  eternally  destroying  them.     If  a  trial  of  vir- 
tue be  requisite,  yet  the  question  is,  whence  comes  so  gener* 
al  a  failing  in  the  trial*  it'  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?    If 
conflict  and  war  be  necessary,  yet  surely  there  is  no  necessity 
that  there  should  be  more  cowards  than  good  soldiers ;  unless 
it  be  necessary  that  men  should  be  overcome  and  destroyed  z 
Especially  it   is  not  necessary   that   the  whole    world   as  it 
were  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  so  lie  and  die  in  cowardice. 

I  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  is  not  very 
consistent,  in  supposing,  that  combat  with  temptation  is  req- 
uisite to  the  very  beivg  of  virtue.  For  I  think  it  clearly  fol- 
lows from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  virtue  must  have  a 
being  prior  to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with 
temptation.  For,  by  his  principles,  all  virtue  lies  in  g^od  af- 
fection, and  no  actions  can  be  virtuous,  but  what  proceed  firoxn 
good  affection.*  Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can 
have  no  virtue  in  it,  unless  it  proceeds  firom  virtuous  affec- 
tion ;  and  therefore  virtue  must  have  an  existence  before  the 
combat,  and  be  the  cause  of  it. 

*  ChristUn  PhilQSophy^  p<  x  13......  115. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Universal  Mortality  proves  Original  Sin;  par# 
ticularly  the  Death  of  Infants^  with  its  vari- 
ous  circum&tance&. 


THE  universal  reign  of  deaths  oyer  persons  of  all  age]& 
indiscriminately,  ivith  the  awful  circumstances  and  attend- 
mts  of  death,  proves  that  men  come  unful  into  the  vorld. 

It  is  needless  here  particularly  to  inquire,  whether  God 
las  not  a  sovereign  right  to  set  bounds  to  the  lives  of  his  own 
:reatures,  be  they  sinful  or  not ;  and  as  he  gives  lile,  so  to 
ake  it  away  when  he  pleases  ?  Or  how  far  God  has  a  right 
o  bring  extreme  suffering  and  calamity  on  an  innocent  mor- 
J  agent  ?  For  death,  with  the  pains  and  agonies  with  which 
t  is  usually  brought  on,  is  not  merely  a  limiting  of  existence^ 
»ut  is  a  most  terrible  calamity ;  and  to  such  a  creature  as 
nan,  capable  of  conceiving  of  immortality,  and  made  with  so 
tamest  a  desire  after  it,  and  capable  of  foresight  and  of  re- 
lection  on  approaching  death,  and  that  has  such  an  extreme 
read  of  it,  is  a  calamity  above  all  others  terrible,  to  such  as 
re  able  to  reflect  upon  it.  I  say,  it  is  needless,  elaborately 
3  consider,  whether  God  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfec- 
ons,  by  absolute  sovereignty,  bring  so  great  a  calamity  oo 
lankind  when  perfectly  innocent.  It  Is  sufficient,  if  we  hava^ 
ood  evidence  from  scripture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God^ 
lanner  of  dealipg  with  mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  originally  subject* 
i  to  this  calamity  :  God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on 
c:casion  of  man's  sin,  at  a  time  of  the  manifestation  of  God'a 
reat  displeasure  for  sin,  and  by  a  denunciation  and  sentence 
ronounced  by  hini|  as  acting  the  part  of  a  judge^  as  tit.  Tay«. 
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lor  often  confesses.     Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  de    — *^ 
by  bin,  as  the  apostle  says.     Which  certainly  leads  us  to  si 
pose,  that  this  affair  vas  ordered  of  God,  not  merely  by 
sovereignty  of  a  Creator,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  a  jud{ 
And  the  scriplure  every  where  speaks  of  all  great 
and  calamities,  which  God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mi 
kind,  as  testimonies  of  his  displeasure  for  sin,  in  the  8ubj< 
of  those  calamities  ;  excepting  those  sufferings  which  are     ^o 
atone  for  the  sins  of  others.     He  ever  taught  bis  people      to 
look  on  such  calamities  as  his  rod^  the  rod  of  his  anger^  Irsis 
frowns^  the  hidwga  of  his  face  in  displeasure.     Hence  su  ^^h 
calamities  are   in  scripture  so  often  called  by  the  name     ^^ 
judgment sy  being  what  God  brings  on  men  as  ^judge^  exec^-'^" 
ing  a  righteous  sentence  for  transgression:    Yeai  they  bl^* 
often  called  by  the  name  of  wrath^  especially  calamities  coX^' 
&isling  or  issuing  in   death.*    And  hence  alio  is  that  whic:  ^ 
Dr.  Taylor  would  have  us  take  so  much  notice  oi^  that  soia.e  * 
times,  in  the  scripture,  calamity  and  suffering  is  called  b>^ 
buch  names  as  sin,  iniguitij^  being  guilty y  &c.  which  is  evident-**" 
ly  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect.     It  is  not  like*  ^ 
ly,  that  in  the  language  in  use  of  old  among  God's  people, 
calamity  or  sufTeiing  would  have  been  called  even  by  the 
names  of  sin  and  guilt,  if  it  had  been  so  far  from  having  any 
connexion  with  sin,  that  even  death  itself,  which  is  always 
spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  of  calamities,  is  not  so  much 
as  any  sign  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  subject,  or  any  testimony' 
of  God's  displeasure  for  any  guilt  of  his,  as  Dr.  Taylor  sup- 
poses. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  the  chief  of  calamities^ 
the  most  cxtrenie  and  terrible  of  all  those  natural  evils,  which, 
come  on  mankind  in  this  world.  Deadly  destruction  is  spok* 
en  of  as  the  most  terrible  destruction.  1  Sam.  v.  II.  Dead* 
ly  sorroivj  as  the  most  extreme  sorrow.  Isa.  xvii.  11.  Matth. 
xxvi.  38,  and  deadly  enemies,  as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible 

•  Sec  Lcviu  X.  6.  Numb.  i.  53,  and  xvia.  5.  Josh.  ix.  ao.  ftChrpii. 
xxiv.  18,  and  xix.  2,  lO,  aad  xxviii,  13,  and  xxxii,  25,  £zni  vii.  ft^; 
Nch.  xUi.  18.     /-ech.  vii.  12,  and  many  other  places 
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meinies.  Psal.  xvii.  9.  The  extremity  of  Christ^  anffer- 
JDgs  is  represented  by  his  suffering  unto  death.  Philip,  ii.  81 
imd  other  places.  Hence  the  greatest  testimonies  of  God's 
anger  for  the  sins  of  men  in  this  world»  have  been  by  inflict- 
ing death  :  As  on  the  sinners  of  the  old  world,  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  Onao,  Pharaoh,  and  the 
Egyptians,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Korah  and  bis  company,  and 
the  rest  of  the  rebels  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  wicked  inhab- 

'  itants  of  Canaan,  on  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,the  unbelieving  Jews,  upon  whom  wrath  came  to  the 

'  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
This  calamity  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
fruit  of  the  guilt  of  sin.     £xod.  xxvlii.  43.    ^«  That  they  bear 

'  not  iniquity  and  die.'*  Levit.  xxii.  9.  ^^  Lett  iliey  bear  sin 
for  it  and  die,*'  So  Numb,  xviii.  33,  compared  with  Levit.  z. 
1,  2.     The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient  rev* 

'  elation,  led  the  heathen  to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  peculiar 
jnonner  an  evidence  of  divine  venge^nce^  ^hn%  we  have  an 
account.  Acts  xxviii.  4.  That  when  the  Barbariana  ww  the 
venomous  beaat  hang  on  Paul's  handj  they  md  among  them^ 
selvesy  no  doubt  t/iU  man  is  a  murderer j  V)homy  though  he  hath 
cacafied  the  seasf  yet  vengeance  sufferetb  not  to  live. 

Calamities  that  are  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  uni- 
versal, temporal  destruction  of  the  whole  world  of  mankind 
by  death,  are  spoken  of  as  manifest  indicatiom  of  God's  great 
displeasure  for  the  sinfulness  of  the  subject  {  sycb  as  the  des- 
truction of  particular  ciiics,  countries,  pr  numbers  of  men,  by 
war  or  pestilence.  Deut.  xxix.  34.  f(  AH  nations  shall  say, 
vrhcrefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land  ?  What 
sneaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?*'  Here  compare  Deut* 
xxxii.  SO.  1  Kings  ix«  0,  and  Jer.  xxii.  8,  9.  These  calam- 
ities, thus  spoken  of  as  plaiii  testimonies  of  God's  great  an- 
ger, consisted  only  in  hastening  on  that  death,  M'hich  other- 
wise, by  God's  disposal,  would  most  certainly  have  come  in  a 
short  lime.  Now  the  taking  off  of  thirty  or  forty  years  from 
seventy  or  eighty,  (if  we  should  suppose  it  lo  be  so  much, 
one  with  another,  in  the  time  of  these  extraordinary  judg- 
ments) is  but  a  small  matter^  in  comparison  c;f  God's  firsf 
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makinp^  man  mortal,  cutting  off  his  hoped  for  immortiC(}> 
stihjcctinp:   him  to  inevitable  death,  which  his  nature  so  es- 
cccdinfrly  dreads ;  and  afterwards  shortening  his  life  furthefr 
Yn*  ctittinf;  oiTmore  than  ei^i^ht  hundred  years  of  it  ;  so  bring- 
in;;  it  to  be  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first 
a(;esof  the  v.'orld.     Besides  that  innumerable  multitudes  ii 
the   common  course  of  things,  without  any  extraoidioaiy 
judgment,  die  in  youth,  in  childhood)  and   infancy.    There* 
fore  ho'.y  inconsiderable  a  thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened 
destruction,  that  is  sometimes  brought  on  a  particular  city  or 
country  by  war,  compared  with  that  universal  havoc  irhich 
death  makes  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind^  from  genenttioo 
to  gf'neration,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age%  qualityt  or  con- 
dition,  with  all  the  infinitely  various,  dismal  circumstancesi 
torments^  and  agonies,  which  attend  the  death  of  M  and 
young,  adult  persons  and  little  infants  ?  If  those  partfcalar 
and  comparatively  trivial  calamities,  extending  perhaps  not  to^ 
more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the  men  of  one  generation, 
are  clear  evidences  of  God*s  great  anger  ;  certainly  this  uhi* 
versal,  vast  destruction,  by  which  the  whole  world  in  all  gen* 
crations  is  swallowed  up,  as  by  a  flood,  that  nothing  can  re- 
sist, must  be  a  most  glaring  manifestation  of  God's  auger  for 
the  sinfulness  of  mankind.    Yea,  the  scripture  is  express  in 
it,  that  it  is  so.    Psal.  xc.  3,  Sec.  <<  Thou  turnest  man  to  des- 
truction, and  sayest,  return,  ye  children  of  men.•..TlxmcIrri- 
est  them  away  as  with  a  fiood  :  They  are  as  a  sleep :  Id  the 
morning  they  are  like  grass,  which  groweth  up  ;  in  the  mom- 
in(r  it  floniishcth  and   groweth  up;  in  the  evening  it b  cut 
down  and  withercth.     For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  angeri 
and  by  thy  wrath  arc  we  troubled.     Thou  hast  set  our  iniqui- 
ties before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance.    For  ail  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath :  We 
spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.    The  days  of  our  years 
arc  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  streogth 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sor* 
row  ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fiy  away.     Who  knoweth 
the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  According  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy 
^rath.    So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
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eur  hearts  unto  Visdom.*'  How  plain  and  full  is  this  tesiimo- 
-tiy,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an  evidence  of 
God's  anger  for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  such 
a  dispensation  ? 

Abimelech  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  which  he  had  reason  to 
conclude  from  God's  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  would  no^ 
^lay  a  righteous  ^atioiu  Gen.  xx.  4.  By  righteout  evidently 
meaning  innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  vnil  God  slay  a  right* 
ecus  worlds  (consisting  of  so  many  nations.... repeating  the 
great  slaughter  in  every  generation)  or  subject  the  whole 
world  of  mankind  to  deaths  when  they  are  considered  as  inno- 
cent} as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
in  scripture  such  phrases  as  worthy  of  deaths  and  guilty  of 
death  ;  but  certainly  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
not  bring  death  on  thousands  of  millions^  not  only  that  are  not 
worthy  of  death)  but  are  worthy  of  no  punishment. 

Dr.  Taylor  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  ailliction  and 
death  as  a  great  benefit,  as  they  increase  the  vanity,  of  all 
earthly  things,  and  tend  to  excite  sober  reflections,  and  to  in* 
duce  us  to  be  moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the  body, 
and  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition,  8cc.*  To  this  I  would 
•ay, 

1.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  sec  it  needful  for  man* 
kind  in  their  present  state,  that  they  should  be  mortal,  and 
subject  to  outward  afflictions,  to  restrain  their  lusts,  and  mor- 
tify their  pride  and  ambition,  8cc.  But  then  is  it  not  an  evi« 
dence  of  man's  depravity,  that  it  is  so  I  Is  it  not  an  evidence 
of  distemper  of  mind,  yea^  strong  disease,  when  man  stands 
in  need  of  such  sharp  medicines,  such  severe  and  terrible 
means  to  restrain  his  lusts,  keep  down  his  pride,  and  mak» 
him  willing  to  be  obedient  to  God  ?  It  must  be  because  of 
a  corrupt  and  ungrateful  heart,  if  the  riches  of  God's  bounty, 
in  bestowing  life  and  prosperity,  and  things  comfortable  and 
pleasant,  will  not  engage  the  heart  to  God,  and  to  virtue,  and 
childlike  love  and  obedience,  but  that  he  roust  always  have 
the  rod  held  over  him,  and  be  often  chastised,  and  held  under 

*  Pages  3s,  67,  and  ether  places. 
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the  apprehensions  of  death*  to  Iceep  him  from  running  wild 
in  pride,  contempt  and  rehcPi'»n,  ungratefully  using  the  bless^ 
ings  dealt  forth  from  God's  hand)  in  sinning  against  hini, 
and  serving  his  enemies.     If  man  has  no  natural  disingenuity 
of  heart,  it  must  be  a  mysterious  thing  indeed,  that  the  sweet 
l^essings  of  God's  bounty  have  not  as  powerful  an  influence 
toi'cstraixrhim  from  sinning  against  God,  as  terrible  afRictions. 
If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse  and  vile  dibpositionj 
this  must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should  be  most  apt  to 
forget  and  despise  God,  when  his  providence  is  most  kind  ; 
and  that  they  should  need  to  have  God  chastise  them  with 
f^reat  seventy,  and  even  to  kill  ihem,  to  keep  them  in  orderr 
ir  we  were  as  mtich  disposed  to  gratitude  to  God  for  his  bene* 
fits,  as  we  are  to  anger  at  our  fellG".v  crcuturcs  for  injuries,  as 
we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  ran  see)  if  we  are  not  of  a  depraved 
heart,  the  sweetness  cftbe  divine  bnutity,  if  continued  in  life, 
and  the  height  of  every  cTijnyment  that  is  pleasant  to  innocent 
human  nature,  would  b*;  as  [towerful  incentives  to  a  proper  re- 
gard to  God,  tending  as  much  to  promote  religion  and  virtuei 
9S  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamity,  and  to  have  God  (to 
use  the  language  o(  Ilczckiaii,  Isaiah  xxxviii.    i3,  describing 
death  and  its  aj^onici)  ai  a  //...-z,   br taking  all  our   boneaj   cmcf 
front  daij  rven  to  Jiigkt^  making  an  end  of  us. 

Dr.  Taylor  himself,  p.  252,  says,  "  That  our  first  parents 
before  the  fall  were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage 
their  gratitude,  love  and  obedience."  Which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise  and  practice  of 
all  religion.  And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper  tQ  en? 
gage  to  all  religion  and  duty,  and  men  siill  come  into  the 
world  with  hearts  as  good  as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  ^by 
is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  ?  What  need  of 
so  vaftly  changing  man's  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those 
blcsbings,  and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  full  of 
briars  and  thorns,  affliction,  calamity  and  death,  to  engage 
him  to  it  ?  The  taking  away  of  life,  and  all  those  pleasant 
enjoyments  man  had  at  first,  by  a  permanent  constitutioiii 
would  be  no  stuted  benefit  to  mankii;d,  unless  there  was  a 
staled  disposition  in  them  to  abuse  such  blessings.     The  tak- 
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Ihg  them  away  is  supposed  to  be  a  benefit  under  the  notion  of 
their  being  things  that  tend  to  lead  men  to  nin  ;  but  thejr 
would  liave  no  such  tendency^  at  least  in  a  stated  manner,  uo* 
less  there  iVas  in  men  a  fixed  tendency  to  make  that  unrea* 
sonable  misimproveraent  of  them.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  aa 
amounts  to  a  disposition  to  make  such  a  misimprovement  of 
blessings  of  that  kind,  is  often  spoken  of  in  scripture,  as  most 
astonishingly  vile  and  perverse.  So  concerning  Israers  abus- 
ing the  blessings  of  Canaan^  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  ;  tlieir  ingratitude  in  it  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  as 
enough  to  astonish  all  heaven  and  earth,  and  as  more  than 
brutish  stupidity  and  vileness.  Jer.  ii.  7.  <(  I  brought  them 
into  a  plentiful  country,  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the  good- 
ness thereof.  But  when  ye  entered,  ye  deitlcd  my  land,"  £cc. 
See  the  following  verses,  especially  verse  13.  ««  Be  astonish- 
ed, O  ye  heavens,  at  this."  So  Isaiah  i.  2... .4,  «*  Hear,  O 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth  ;  I  have  nourished  and  brought 
np  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox 
knowelh  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  my  peo- 
ple doth  not  know,  Israel  doth  not  consider.  Ah,  sinful  na- 
tion I  A  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  child- 
ren that  are  corruptors."  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  6....  19.  If 
it  shewed  so  great  depravity,  to  be  disposed  thus  to  abuse  tlie 
blessings  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasant  a  land  as  Canaan,  surely  it 
-would  be  an  evidence  of  a  no  less  astonishing  corruption,  to 
be  inclined  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Eden,  and  the  garden  of 
God  there. 

3.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  as  a  benefit,  and 
in  that  manner  which  Dr.  Taylor  men'ions,  viz.  to  mortify  or 
moderate  their  carnal  appetites  and  affections,  wean  them 
from  the  world,  excite  them  to  sober  reflections,  and  lead 
them  to  the  fear  and  obedience  of  God,  Sec.  is  it  not  strange 
that  it  should  fall  so  heavy  on  infants,  who  arc  not  capable  of 
making  any  such  improvement  of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of 
mankind  suffer  death  in  infancy,  than  in  any  other  equal  part 
of  the  age  of  man  ?  Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the 
death  of  infants  may  be  for  the  good  of  parents,  and  those  that 
are  adult^  and  may  be  for  the  correction  and  punishment  of 
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the  sins  of  parint^  :  But  hath  God  any  need  of  such  nieth<iis 
to  add  to  purcntb'  afRictions  ?  Are  there  not  ways  enoagli 
tiiat  he  ini^hi  inrrcasc  their  trouble,  without  destroying  the 
lives  of  such  miikitudes  of  those  that  are  perfectly  innocent, 
and  have  in  no  respect  any  sin  belonging  to  them ;  on  whoia 
death  comes  at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not  ca- 
pable of  any  renection  or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  eith- 
er in  the  suffoiing  or  expectation  of  it ;  but  also  at  an  age, 
when  parents  and  friends,  who  alone  can  make  a  good  im- 
provement, and  wliom  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  alone  to  be  pun- 
ished by  it,  suffer  least  by  being  bereaved  of  them  ;  though 
the  infants  themselves  sometimes  suffer  to  great  extremity ^ 

S.  To  suppose*  as  Dr.  Taylor  does,  that  death  is  brought 
on  mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  not  at  all  as  a  ca- 
lamity, but  only  as  a  favor  and  benefit,  is  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  which  teaches  that  when  Christ,  as  the 
second  Adam,  conies  to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  vldch 
came  by  the  first  Adam,  he  finds  it  not  as  a  friendy  but  an 
enemy.  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  ^^  For  as  in  Adam  ail  die,  lo  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ;"  with  verses  25  and  36.  "  For 
he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 
Tlie  Jc\st  ennry  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death.** 

Dr.  Taylor  urges  that  the  afilictions  which  mankind  are 
subjected  to,  and  particularly  their  common  monafity,  arc 
represented  in  scripture  as  the  chastisements  of  our  heavenly 
Father ;  and  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  goodp 
and  consequently  are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  So 
in  p.  68,  69.  38,  39,  6'. 

Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  truei 
viz.  that  the  scripture  represents  the  afHictions  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  particularly  their  common  mortality,  as  the  chas- 
tisements of  an  heavenly  father,  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand  to 
dispute  that  matter  ;  for  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argument 
that  the  afflictions  and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  of 
their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be  strange  chastisements  from 
the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  Father,  which  are  wholly  for 
nothing ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements  as  to  break 
the  child's  bones^  when  at  the  same  time  the  Father  does  poit 
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•oppose  any  guilt,  fault  or  off<;nce  in  any  respect  belonging  to 
the  child  ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible  manner,  only 
fer  fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.    I  say,  these  vrould  bm 

0  Strang  sort  of  chastisements  ;  yea,  though  he  should  b# 
able  to  make  it  up  to  the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  Taylor  tella 
of  representations  made  by  the  whole  current  of  scripture  t 

1  am  certain  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  scripture,  to 
represent  divine,  fetherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It 
is  true,  that  the  scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  tho 
fruit  of  God's  goodness  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  evcrmoro 
represents  them  as  being  for  the  sin  of  the  subject,  and  as 
evidences  of  the  dlvirie  displeasure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus 
the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  xi.  30....33,  speaks  of  God's  chastening 
his  people  by  mortal  sickness,  for  their  good,  t/iaf  they  might 
not  be  condemned  with  the  worldy  and  yet  signifies  thai  it  was 
jfbr  their  un  ;  fur  thit  cause  many  are  weak  and  iickly  among 

you,  and  many  aleefi  t  That  is,  for  the  prefaneness  and  sinful 
disorder  before  mentioned^  So  EUhUt  Job  zxxiii.  16,  &c« 
speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by  sickness,  as  for  men's  good» 
to  withdraw  man  from  hU  sinful  /lurfioscj  and  to  hide  firide  from 
man,  and  keep,  back  hia  %oulfrom  the  pit  ;  that  therefore  God 
chastens  man  vnfhptun  on  hia  bed,  tfnd  the  multitude  (fhis  bones 
with  strong  pain.  But  these  chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as 
appears  by  what  follows,  verse  38,  where  it  is  observed,  that 
-when  God  by  this  means  has  brought  men  to  repent,  and  hum- 
bly confess  their  sins,  he  delivers  them.  Again,  the  same  £- 
lihu,  speaking  of  the  unfailing  love  of  God  to  the  righteous, 
even  when  he  chastens  them,  and  they  are  bound  in  fetters,  and 
holden  in  cords  of  affliction,  chap,  xxxvi.  7,  &c.  yet  speaks  of 
these  chastenings  as  being  for  their  sins,  verse  9*  ^  Then  he 
ahewelh  them  their  work^  and  their  transgrcs«^io^lS,  that  they 
}lave  exceeded."  So  David,  Psalm  xxx.  speaks  of  God'a 
chastening  by  sore  afflictions,  as  bemg  for  his  good,  and  issuiogf 
joyfully  ;  and  yet  being  the  fruit  of  God's  anger  for  his  sioy 
verse  5.  ^  God's  anger  endureth  but  for  a  momept,"  &c. 
Compare  Psalm  cxix.  67,71,  75.  God's  fatherly  chasti^ 
inents  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  sin.  3  Sam.  vli.  14,  If, 
(I  I  will  be  his  Father^  and  he  shall  bt  my  Son.    If  ^e  $9^ 

Vol.  VI;  2  H 
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mit  iniquity,!  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  meni  and  itt 
the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men,  but  my  mercy  ahall  not  de» 
|mrt  away  from  him/'  So  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speabof 
the  great  affliction  that  God*s  people  of  the  young  genendoa 
sufTcred  in  the  time  of  the  captinty,  aa  being  for  their  gooi 
Lam.  iii.  35,  8cc.  But  yet  these  chastiaementB  are  apokeo  of 
as  being  for  their  sin,  see  espcoially  verses  39, 40.  So  Christ 
says,  Rev.  iii.  19.  <«  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chas- 
ten/* But  the  words  following  shew  that  these  chastemngi 
from  lovC)  are  for  sin  that  ahould  be  repented  of :  <*  fie  aed' 
ous,  therefore,  and  repent.i  And  though  Chiiat  tells  nsi  they 
are  blessed  that  arc  persecuted  for  righteouaneaa^  sakei  and 
have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  esceeding  ghid  ;  yet  even  tbi 
persecutions  of  God*s  people,  as  ordered  in  divine  ProvidBOOC^ 
are  spoken  of  as  divine  chasteninga  for  sin,  like  Clio  josC  oor* 
rections  of  a  Father,  when  the  children  deserve  theoH  Heb. 
xii.  The  apostle,  there  speaking  to  the  Chiistins  ooBceni- 
ing  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  calls  their  sulferingi 
by  the  name  of  divine  rebukes^  which  implies  teatifyfaig  agmd 
9.  fault  i  and  that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  fli 
mind,  that  whom  the  Lord  Iqvcb  he  ehatten»^  and  Mcoufgetk  cv* 
cry  9on  that  he  rcceiveth.  It  is  also  very  plsdfiy  dur  the  per- 
secutions of  God*s  people,  as  they  are  from  the  dispoang 
hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for  sin,  from  1  Pet.  ir*  Iff  i8t 
compared  with  Prov.  xi.  31.    See  also  Psalm  Ixiz.  4.M.9. 

If  divine  chastisements  in  general  are  eeriain  evidenoei 
that  the  subjects  are  not  wholly  without  sin,  acme  way  be- 
longing to  them,  then  in  a  peculiar  miumer  la  death  m^-  if 
these  reasons  : 

I.  Because  slaying,  or  delivering  to  death,  is  often  ipok- 
en  of  as  in  general  a  more  awful  thing  than  the  chaatiaementt 
that  are  endured  in  this  life.  So  Psalm  cxviii.  17,  18.  ^f 
shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  worka  oF  the  hotd^ 
The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  but  he  hath  not  given  VMr 
over  unto  death.*"  So  the  Psalmist,  in  Psalm  Ixzxviii;  \S^ 
Setting  forth  the  extremity  of  his  afHietion,  represents  it  by 
this,  that  it  was  next  to  death*  "  I  am  afflicted,  and  wady 
to  die  :    While  I  suffer  thy  terrors,  I  am  distracted."    Si 
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Saridy  i  Sam.  xx.  3.    So  God's  tenderness  towards  persons 
vnder  chastisement,  is  from  time  to  Ume  set  forth  by  that, 
that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  an  end  of  them  by 
death,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxviii*  38,  39,  Psalm  ciii.  9,  with  verses 
'  14,  15,  Psalm  XXX  3, 3,  9^  and  Job  xxxiii.  3S,  83,  S4.    So  we 
liave  God*s  people  often  praying,  when  under  great  affliction) 
that  God  would  not  proceed  to  this,  as  being  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity.   Psalm  xiii.  3.    *^  Consider,  and  hear  me,  O  Lord 
my  God :  Lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.^ 
So  Job  X,  9,  Psalm  id.  1....5,  IxxxviiL  9,  10,  1 1,  and  cxliii.-T. 
Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme 
of  all  temporal  sufferings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadful 
circumstances,  and  extreme  pains,  as  those  with  which  Provi- 
dence soraetimei  brings  it  on  infants,  as  on  the  children  that 
'weve  offered  up  to  Moloch,  and  some  other  idols,  who  were 
tormented  to  death  in  burning  brass*    Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  S3» 
128,  S,    «  The  Lord  of  all  being  can  never  want  time,  and 
place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly  aiy  sufferings 
infants  now  undergo  in  subserviency  to  his  good  providence." 
But  there  are  no  bounds  to  such  a  license,  in  evading  eviden- 
ces from  fact;    It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  evidence,  from  events  of  God's 
displeasure,  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  witole  current  of 
scripture,  as  may  appear  in  part  from  things  which  have  been 
observed.     This  gentleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and 
say  that  God  may  cast  guiltless  persons  into  hellfire,  to  re* 
main  there  in  the  most  unutterable  torments  for  ages  of  ages, 
(which  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour)  and  if  he  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure, because  he  can  never  want  time,  place,  and  power, 
abundantiy  to  compensate  their  sufferings  afterwards.    If  it 
be  so,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose^  as  long  as  the  scripture  does  so 
abundantly  teach  us  to  look  od  great  calamities  and  sufferings 
which  God  brings  on  men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his 
displeasure  for  un,  and  for  sin  belonging  to  them  that  suffer. 
2.  Another  thing  which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose  deaths 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  above  other  temporal  sufferings,  in- 
tended as  a  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  sini  is,  that 
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death  is  a  thlni^  attended  with  that  awful  appearance,  M 
gloomy  and  terrihle  aspect*  that  naturallf  soggcata  ta  our 
minds  God'i  awful  displeasure.  Which  ia  a  thing  that  Dr« 
Taylor  himself  takes  particular  notice  of,  page  69,  apeakiag 
of  death,  "^  Herein,"  says  he,  *^  hate  we  before  our  eyes  I 
striking  demonstration  that  sin  is  infinitelf  hsteful  to  Go4 
and  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our  nature.  Notkung  is  mon 
proper  than  such  a  siglu  to  giTe  us  the  utmoat  abhorrence  of 
ell  iniquity,  8cc/'  Now  if  death  be  no  teetimonf  of  God'k 
displeasure  for  sin,  no  evidence  that  -the  anbject  ia  looke4 
upon,  by  him  who  inflicts  it,  as  any  other  than  perfectly  Inno* 
cent,  free  from  all  manner  of  iminitation  of  guilt,  and  treated 
only  as  an  object  of  favor,  is  it  not  strange,  that  God  ahoald 
annex  to  it  such  affecting  appearances  of  hia  hatred  and  ai^ger 
fer  sin,  more  than  to  other  chastisements  ?  WUch  yet  the 
acripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  ain.  These  gkNUBf  and 
striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  dn  attending  death, 
ere  equivalent  to  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke  of 
Ids  hand.  If  we  should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chastinig 
his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns  with  severe  strokes,  we 
ahould  justly  argue,  that  the  father  considered  his  cluld  ss 
having  something  in  him  displeasing  to  him,  and  that  he  did 
not  thus  treat  lils  child  only  under  a  notion  of  mortifying  faim, 
and  preventing  his  being  faulty  hereafter,  and  making  it  up 
to  him  afterwards,  when  he  had  been  perfectly  innocent,  and 
-■vithout  fault,  either  of  action  or  disposition  thereto. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  in&nts  ars 
not  looked  upon  by  God  as  sinless,  but  that  they  are  by  as- 
tui*e  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terrible  evil  comes  soliesv- 
ily  on  mankind  in  infancy.  But  besides  these  things,  which 
are  observable  concerning  the  mortality  of  infants  in  genersif 
there  are  some  particular  cases  of  the  death  of  infimts,  which 
the  scripture  sets  before  us,  that  are  attended  with  dtcnm- 
stances,  in  a  peculiar  manner  giving  evidences  of  the  sihful- 
ness  of  such,  and  their  just  exposedness  to  fHvlne  wrath.  M 
particularly. 

The  desti'oying  of  the  infants  in  Sodom,  and  the  n^b» 
boring  oities;  which  dtiiss,  destroyed  in  9/^  eatiaovdloaq^ 
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miraculous,  and  awfiil  a  manner,  are  set  forth  as  a  signal  ex* 
ample,  of  God's  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin,  to  the  \?orid  in 
all  generations ;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle,  Jude,  Terse 
7.  God  did  not  reprove,  but  manifestly  countenanced  Abra- 
ham,  when  he  said,  with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
(Gen.  xviii.  23,  25.)  ^  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked  ?.«..That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner, 
to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  lacked,  and  that  the  righteous 
should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?"  Abraham's  words  imply  that 
God  would  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  We 
may  well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  right* 
eousj  according  to  the  language  usual  in  scripture,  in  speak- 
ing of  such  cases  of  judgment  and  punishment ;  as  is  plain  in 
Gen.  XX.  4.  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Deut.  xxv.  1.  SSam.iv.  tf« 
fi  Chron.  vi.  33,  at^d  Prov.  xviii.  5.  Eliphaz  says,  Job  iv.  T. 
<(Who  ever  perished,  being  innocent?  Or  where  were  tbe 
Tighteous  cut  off?"  We  see  what  groat  care  Cod  took  that 
Lot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  He  was  mi-' 
raculously  rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose ;  who  laid  hold 
on  him,  and  brought  him,  and  set  him  without  the  gates  of 
the  city  ;  and  told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was 
out  of  the  way.  Gen.  xix.  22.  And  not  only  was  he  thus 
miraculously  delivered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughtehi  for  his' 
sake.  The  whole  affair,  both  the  destruction,  and  the  rescue 
of  them  that  escaped,  was  miraculous ;  and  God*  could  as  ea- 
sily have  delivered  the  infants  which  were  in  those  cities. 
And  if  they  had  been  without  sin,  their  perfect  innocency,  one 
should  thinkv would  have  pleaded  much  more  strongly  for 
them,  than  those  lewd  women's  relation  to  Lot  pleaded  for 
them.  When  in  such  a  case,  we  must  suppose  these  infants 
much  further  from  deserving  to  be  involved  in  that  destruc- 
Uon,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To  say  here,  that  God  could 
make  it  up  to  those  infiints  in  another  world,  must  be  an  in- 
sufficient reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily  have  made  it  up 
to  Lot,  or  to  ten  or  fitly  righteous,  if  they  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  same  fire :  Nevertheless  it  is  plainly  signified,  that  this 
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voiild  not  YiaTe  been  ag;reeab]e  to  the  wise  and  holy  proce^ 
ings  of  the  jud^  of  all  the  earth. 

Since  Cod  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  fonnd  but  tea 
ri(;hteous  in  Sodom,  he  would  have  spared  the  whole  dtj  for 
their  sake,  may  xrc  not  well  suppose,  if  infanta  are  perfectlj 
innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  woridj  in  which 
there  werr,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  in&ntSy 
and  in  general  one  in  every  family,  whose  perfect  innocence 
pleaded  for  its  preservation  ?    Especially  when  such  vast  care 
was  taken  to  save  Koah  and  his  family,  (some  of  whom,  one 
at  lost,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best)  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.    If  the  perfect  ainleisness 
of  infants  had  been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of 
God  of  old,  in  the  ages  next  following  the  flood)  handed  down 
from  Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew  that  vast  mu/ti- 
tudcs  of  infants  perished  in  the  flood,  is  it  likely  that  EliphaaiL 
who  lived  within  a  few  generations  of  Shcm  and  Noahi  would 
have  said  to  Job,  as  he  does  in  that  fbrementioned,  lob  iv.  7. 
^  Who  ever  perished,  being  innocent?    And  when  were  the 
righteous  cut  off  ?"  Especially  since  in  the  same  discourse 
^hap.  V.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  for  a 
confirmation  of  this  very  point ;  as  he  also  does  in  Chap.  xv. 
7....10,  and  xxii.  15,  16.    In  which  last  place  he  mentions 
that  very  thing,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the  flood, 
as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of  the  wicked,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for  Job's  conviction  ;  in  which 
the  vncked  tvere  cut  donvn  out  of  timty  their  foundatUm  bdi^ 
crverflovm  vnth  a  Jlood^     Where  it  is  also  observable,  that  ha 
speaks  of  such  an  untimeliness  of  death  as  they  suffered  by 
the  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as  he  also  doesy  Chap.  xv. 
32,  S3.    ^  It  shall  be  accomplished  before  his  time  ;  and  lut 
branch  shall  not  be  green.**     But  those  that  were  destroyed 
by  the  flood  in  infancy,   above  all  the  rest  were  cut  dovmoui 
of  time  ;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hundred  years,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  common  period  of  man's  life,  many  were  cut 
down  before  they  were  one  year  old. 

And  when  God  executed  vengeance  on  the  ancient  inbab* 
itants  of  Canaan,  not  only  did  he  not  spare  their  cities  and 
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fefUiRes  for  the  sake  of  the  infants  that  were  therein,  nor  take 
6ny  care  that  they  should  not  he  involved  in  the  destruction  ; 
but  often  with  particular  care  repeated  his  express  commands, 
that  their  infants  should  not  be  spared,  but  should  be  utterlf 
destroyed,  without  any  pity;  while  Rahab  the  ^r/o/ (whot 
had  been  far  from  innocence,  though  she  expressed  her  faitk 
in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismissing  the  spies)  was  preserv 
ed,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And  when  God  execut- 
ed his  wrath  on  the  Egyptians,  by  slajing  their  first  bom, 
though  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  most  of  them  wicked 
men,  as  was  before  shewn,  were  wonderfully  spared  by  the 
destroying  angel,  yet  such  first  bom  of  the  Egyptians  as  were 
infants,  were  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued 
by  the  angel,  snd  no  miracle  wrought  to  save  them  (as  was 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  Sodom)  but  the  anget 
destroyed  them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miraclo 
was  wrought  to  kill  them* 

Here,  not  to  stay  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command 
by  Moses,  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  infants  of  the 
Midianites,  Num.  xxxi.  17.  And  that  given  to  Saul  to  des- 
troy all  the  infants  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xv.  3,  and  ivhat 
is  said  concerning  Edom,  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9.  <«  Happy  shall  he 
be  that  taketh,  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones* 
I  proceed  to  take  notice  of  something  remarkable  concern- 
ing  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  represented  in  Ezek.  ix. 
when  command  was  ^ven  to  them,  that  had  charge  over  the 
city,  to  destroy  the  inhabitants,  verse  1....8  And  this  rea- 
son is  given  for  it,  that  their  iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a 
just  recompense  of  their  sin,  verse  9,  10.  And  God  at  the 
same  time  viras  most  particular  and  exact  in  his  care  that  such 
should  by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaughter,  as  had  prov- 
ed by  their  behavior,  that  they  were  not  partakers  in  the 
abominations  of  the  city.  Command  was  given  to  the  angel 
to  go  through  the  city,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads^ 
and  the  destroying  angel  had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near 
any  man,  on  whom  was  the  mark ;  yet  the  infants  were  not 
marked,  nor  a  word  said  of  sparing  them :  On  the  contrary, 
infants  wereexpressly  mentioned  as  those  that  should  be  utter* 
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ly  chsiroyed,  vrltliout  pity»  verse  5»  6.  «  Go  througli  the  dtf^' 
)nd  smite  :  Let  not  your  eye  sparei  neither  have  ye  pkj, 
May  utterly  old  and  youngi  both  nuuds  and  little  childm; 
but  conic  not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the  mark. 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  instancea  aa  then 
\rf  re  peculiar  to  a  more  severe  dispensation!  under  the  OM 
Tcfitament,  let  us  consider  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  dtyf 
of  (he  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;    even  the  hst  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem  ;  which  wiis  far  more  terrible^  and  with 
greater  testimonies  of  God*s  wrath  and  indig;nadon)  than  the 
destruction  of  Sodomy  or  of  Jerusalem  in  Nebuchadneav'i 
time«  or  any  thing  that  ever  had  happened  to  mj  city  or  peo- 
ple, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time :  Agreea- 
ble to  Matth.  xxiv.  31,  and  Luke  xxL  23,  23.     But  at  that 
time  particular  care  was  taken  to  distinguish  and  deliver  God's 
people,  as  was  foretold  Dan.  xli.  1.    And  we  haveio  the  Sew 
Testament  a  particular  account  of  the  care  Christ  took  for  the 
preservation  of  his  followers  :  He  gave  them  a  sigC|by  wMch 
they  might  know  when   the  desolation  of  the  city  was  nigby 
thae*thcy  that  were  in  Jerusalem  might  flee  to  the  mountains^ 
and   escape.     And  as  history   gives  account,  the  Christians 
followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a  place  in  the 
mountains  called  Pella,  and  were  preserved.     Yet  no  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  that  event,  they  were  involved 
with  others  in  that  great  destruction  :    So  heavily  did  the  ca« 
lamity  fall  upon  them^  that  those  words  were  verified^  Luke 
xxiii.  29.     M  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  in  which  they  shall 
say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  womb  that  never  barei 
and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck.     And  that  prophecy  in 
Dfut.  xxxii.  31. ...2  5,  which  has  undoubtedly  special  respect 
to  this  very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators. 
«(Iwill  provoke  them  to  jealousy,  with  those  that  are  not  a 
people  ;  for  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger  ;  and  it  shall  bara 
to  the  lowest  hell.     I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them  :  I  witt 
spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.     They  shall  be  burnt  with 
hunger,  and  devoured  with  burning  heat,  and  lutter  destmo* 
tion.    The .  aword  withouti  and  terror  withioi  sbidl  d^atfo^ 
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b6th  the  young  man,  ^d  the  virgin,  the  suckling  sdao,  trith 
the  man  of  grey  hairs."  And  it  appears  by  the  history  of  that 
destruction,  that  at  that  time  was  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of 
that  in  Deut.  xxviii.  53. ...57.  conceiving  y^ar^nr«'  eating  thcit 
children  in  the  siege  ;  and  the  tender  and  delicate  woman  eating 
her  neivborn  child.  And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are  spoken  ofia 
those  plated  foremeriUbned,  as  clear  evidences  of  God's  wrath^ 
to  all  nations  which  shall  behold  them.  And  if  so,  they  were 
evidences  of  God*s  wrath  towards  infants ;  who,  equally  with 
the  rest,  were  the  subjects  of  the  destruction.  If  a  particular 
kind  or  rank  of  persons,  which  made  a  very  conuderable 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of 
the  overthrow,  withbut  arty  distinction  made  in  divine  provi- 
dence, and  yet  this  was  no  evidence  at  all  of  God's  displeasure 
^ith  any  of  them  ;  then  a  being  the  subjects  of  such  a  calam- 
ity could  not  be  an  evidence  of  God's  wrath  against  any  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  the  reason  of  aU  nations^  or  any  nation,  or  so 
much  as  one  person.  ^  • 
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PART.  IL 

Co  r.'.. lining  ohycrvation^  on  particular  parti  of  (k 
Holy  Scripture,  Wi/cA  prove  the  Doctrine aj 
Original  Sin. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Observations  relaiir^g  to    things  containid  in  ih\ 
three  first  Chapters  of   Genesis,  wiih  refer, 
eiice  to  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. . 


SECTION  I. 

I  o?icfr?2ui^  Original  Righteousness ;  and  whether  wir  jW 
Parents  vjere  created  with  Rif^hteotisnessy  or  moral  rcdh 
'vde  of  Heart  ? 

THE  doctrine  of  Original  JRighteousnessy  or  the  CK** 
lioP  of  our  first  parents  with  holy  principles  and  dispoutkA 
has  a  close  connexion,  in  several  respects,  with  the  doctiioB 
of  Original  Sin.  Dr  Taylor  was  sensible  of  thb  ;  and  ic 
cordingly  he  strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  bia  book 
against  Original  sin.  And  therefore  in  handling  the  vAi^tA 
I  would  in  the  first  place  remoTe  this  author^  main  dbgectki 
against  this  doctrine,  and  then  shew  how  the  doctrine  maj  ^ 
inferred  from  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us,  in  tbertrt* 
yirgt  chafitcra  ofGencHe. 


\ 
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.  Dr.  Taylor's  grand  objection  ap^ainst  this  doctrine,  whicb 
lie  abundantly  insists  on,  is  this  :  That  it  is  utterly  inconsist- 
ent  with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  he  concreated 
with  any  person  ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  God's  \ 
aljsolute  power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence  ;  and 
.that  moral  virtue,  in  its  very  nattire  implieth  the  choice  and 
tonsent  of  the  moral  ag;ent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue' 
and  holiness  :  That  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness.     So 
p.    180,  where   he   observes,      '' That    Adam    must  exist,  ^ 
he   must  be   created,   yea    he  must  exercise  thought  and 
reflection,    before   he   was  righteous."      See   also  p.  230, 
251.     In  p.  161.  5.  he  says,  *' To   say,  that   God  not   only 
endowed  Adam  with  a  capacity  of  being  righteous,  but  more- 
over that  righteousness  and  true  holiness  were  created  with 
him,  or  wrought  into  his  nature,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  nature  of  righteousness.*^    And  in  like  manner  Dr. 
TurnbuU  in  many  places  insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necesjsary 
to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  that  it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice, 
end  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a 
notion  of  virtue  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things^ 
and  the  common  notions  of  mankind  ;  and  also  inconsistent 
with  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notions  of  viriuc-  Thereforeif  it  be 
truly  so,  that  to  affirm  that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is 
not  the  fruit  gf  preceding  thought,  reflection  and  choice,  is  to 
affirm  a  contradiction,  I  shall  shew  pluhily,  that  for  him  to  af* 
firm  otherwise,  is  a  contradiction  to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature 
of  things,  as  judged  of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It 
is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  minds  of  men  in  all  nations 
and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is 
virtuouS)  but  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence  that  effect 
proceeds  ;  yea,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  antecedent  good 
disposition,  temper,  or  affection  of  mind)  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds that  good  choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general  no- 
tion, not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions, 
but  that  actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles 
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whence  they  proceed ;  and  so  that  the  act  of  choosing  that  whic^C  -^^ 
U  good)  is  no  furthier  idrtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  goo^  ^^ 
principle,  or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind.     Which  suppose^^s*  -^ 
that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  he  before  a  virtuouts- 
act  of  choice  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  therc^ 
should  first  be  thought,   reflection  and  choice,  before  tber^»  *^e 
can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.     If  the  choice  be  first,  befor^^^e 
the  existence   of  a  good   disposition  of  he^rt,  what  sigm--  ^A- 
fies  that  choice  ?  There  can,  according  lo  our  natural  notion 
be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuou 
principle!  but  from  mere  selflove,  ambition,  or  some  anim 
•ppetite  ;  and  therefore  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  b^  ^o 
before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruits  -t« 
and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeids  from  i^^  J|. 
The   following  things  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquiry  cpn^K^i- 
ceming  moral  good  and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  th*  ^^lo 
nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  human  sense  and  reasoc^crn^ 
Section  II.  p.  132,  133,     "  Every  action  which  we  appreheiE — :sid 
as  either  morally  good  or  evil,  is   always  supposed  to  Bo^zhd^ 
from  some  affections  towards  sensitive  natures.     And  whate^^sv- 
•r  we  call  virtue  or  vice,  is  either   so«ne   such   affection,  or 

some  action  consequent  u/ion  it.  AH  the  actions  counted  ■^■re- 
ligious in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  the-  -nj 
so,  to  Jlovf  from  some  affections  towards  the  Deity  ;  a  ~^d 
whatever  we  call  social  virtue,  w^  still  suppose  to  Jlow  fi—^Dm 
affections  towards  our  fellow  creatures.  Pru  Icnce,  if  it  is 
only  employed  in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  im^»g- 
ined  to  be  a  virtue.*'  In  these  things  Dr.  TurnbuU  express*- 
ly  agrees  with  Mr.  Hutcheson,  who  is  his  admired  author- 

If  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  acts  that  prc^*" 
cecd  from  it,  then  they  are  before  tnose  virtuous  acts  of  choic        ® 
which  proceed  from  it.     And  therefore  there  is  no  necessit^^^ 
that  all  virtuous  dispositions  or  affections  shoiild  be  the  effect  ^ , 
of  choice  :  And  so  no  such  supposed  necessity  can  be  a  go 
objection  against  such  a  disposition's  being   tiatiiral,   or  from 
a  kind  of  instinct,  implanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.    A- 

^  Aforal  Philosophy  p,  n2 115,  p.  14a,  €t  alibi  pas sin^^ 
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greeable  to  what  Mr.  Hutch eson  says,  ('Ibid,  Section  III.  p. 
196,  197.)  «^  I  know  not,  says  he,  for  what  reason  some  will 
not  allow  that  to  be  virtue,  which  flows  from  instinct  or  pas- 
sions. But  how  do  they  help  themseWes  ?  They  say,  virtue 
arises  from  reason.  What  is  reason,  but  the  sag;acity  we 
have  in  prosecuting  any  end  ?  The  ultimate  end  proposed 
by  common  moralists,  is  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself. 
And  this  certainly  he  is  determined  to  pursue  from  instinct. 
Now  may  not  another  instinct  towards  the  public,  or  the  good 
ef  others,  be  as  proper  a  principle  of  virtue,  as  the  instinct  to- 
wards private  happiness  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  actions  from  in- 
stinct are  not  the  effect  of  prudence  and  choice,  this  objec- 
tion will  hold  full  as  strongly  against  the  actions  which  flow 
from  selflove,*' 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  Taylor  declares  as  his  own 
notion  of  the  essence  of  virtue,  we  shall  find,  what  he  so  con- 
fidently and  often  affirms,  of  its  being  essential  to  all  virtue 
that  it  should  follow  choice,  and  proceed  from  it,  is  no  less 
repugnant  to  that,  than  it  is  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
general  notions  of  mankind.  For  it  is  his  notion,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Hutcheson's,  that  the  essence  of  virtue  lies  in  good- affec- 
tion^ and  particularly  in  benevolence  or  love  ;  as  he  very  fully 
declares  in  these  words  in  his  Key,*  '*  That  the  word  that  sig- 
nifies goodness  and  mercy  should  also  signify  n^oral  rectitude 
in  general,  will  riot  seem  strange,  if  we  consider  that  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Goodness,  according  to  the  sense  of 
scripture,  and  the  nature  of  things, includes  all  moral  rectitude^ 
which,  I  reckon,  may  every  part  of  it,  where  it  is  true  and 
genuine,  be  resolved  into  this  single  jirincifile**  If  it  be  so 
indeed,  then  certainly  no  act  whatsoever  can  have  moral  rc^" 
iitudcy  but  what  proceeds  from  £/iis  fi?inci/ile.  And  conse- 
quently no  act  of  volition  or  choice  can  have  any  moral  rec- 
titude, that  takes  place  before  this  principle  exists:  And  yet 
he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought,  reflection  and 
choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue  or  righteous* 
ncss  nuist  be  the  fruit  of  preceding  choice.     This  bri^igs  his 

*  Marginal  Note  annexed  to  ^  358. 
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scheme  to  en  evklcni  contrr-diction.     Far  no  acti>f  choke  em 
be  v;riuousbuc  wIiaI  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  benevolenee 
or  l.vr  ;   fur  he  insUu  tliut  ull  {^enuine^  moral  rectitudciin 
cvcryr  part  cJ  it,  is  resolved  inlo  this  single  principle  ;  and  | 
yet  the  principle  of  benevolence  itself  cannot  be  virtuous,  un- 
less it  proceeds  from  choice,  for  he  affirms,  that  nothing  can 
hdve  the  nature  of  viitue  but  what  comes  froxa  choiee.   So 
that  virtuous  Icvc,  as  the  principle  of  jll  virtue^  must  go  before 
viitiiou:»  choice,  and  be  tiie  principle  or  spring  of  it  ;   and  yet 
vir:uous  choice  must  i^o  before  virtuous  bcneTolencei  and  be 
the  spiing  of  thut.     If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  goes  before  a 
principle  oi  benevolence,  and  produces  it,   then  this  Tirtcous 
act  is  sr:mething  distinct  from  that  principle  which  fbllovi  iti 
and  is  its  rflVct.     So  that  her?  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue^ 
yea>  the  ?^prin(;  and  source  of  all  virtue,  vis.  a  virtuoui  choice^ 
tli:it  rannot  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  itarr. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  TayloT)  p. 
12ft,  says,  <«  The  cause  of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable 
ivith  the  effect  it  protiuceth  ;  or  which  proccedeth  from  il  i** 
And  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  he  bady  the  cause  aloM  is 
sinful.     According  to  which  reasoning,  \irhen  the  effect  ii- 
^oud)  the  cause  aloiic  is  righteous  or   virtuous  :     To  the 
cau'-e  is  to  be  ascribed  i^ll  tbe  praise  of  the  good  effect  it  pro- 
duceth.     And  by  the  same  reah(>r)ing  it  will  follow,  that  if,  tt 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before 
he  was  righteous,  and  if  it  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  rightT 
eousness  or  moral  rectitude,  that  it  be  the  effect  of  choice^ 
and  hence  a  principle  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  rec« 
titude,  unless  it  pr()cecds  from  choice  ;   then  not  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  which  h  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing 
ch<ncc  alone  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  virtue  or  righteousDCU 
that  is  in  the  case.     And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  recUtudeia 
every  part  of  it,  being  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of 
benevolence,  no  moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  x^ 
solved  into  that  principle  ;   but  all  is  to  be  resolved  into  the 
foregoing  choice,  which  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  inconsistent  principlesi  that 
there  is  no  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice^ 
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lliat  IS  iTie  cause  of  all  consequent  virtue.  This  follows  two 
ways  :  I.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the  benevolent 
principle,  which  is  the  effect*  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can 
lie  in  the  cause.  2.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act 
at  least,  can  have  no  virtue  or  righteousness  at  all,  because  It 
does  not  proceed  from  any  foregoing  choice.  For  Dr.  Taylor 
insists  that  a  man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice,  before 
he  can  have  righteousness,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness 
that  it  proceed  from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  of  holi- 
ness, which  holiness  proceeds  from,  can  have  no  virtue  at  all, 
because  by  the  supposition  it  does  not  proceed  from  choice, 
being  the  first  choice.  Hence  if  it  be  essential  to  holiness, 
that  it  proceeds  from  choice,  it  must  proceed  from  an  unholy 
choice  ;  unless  the  first  holy  choice  can  be  before  itself,  or 
there  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  before  that  which  is  first  of 

And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr. 
Taylor's  principles,  it  was  not  possible  he  ever  should  have 
any  such  thing  as  righteolisness,  by  any  means  at  all.  In  the 
state  wherein  God  created  him,  he  could  have  no  such  thing 
9s  love  to  God,  or  any  love  or  benevolence  in  his  heart.  For 
if  so,  there  would  have  been  original  righteousness  ;  there 
would  have  been  genuine  moral  rectitude  :  Nothing  would 
have  been  wanting  ;  for  our  author  says,  True^  genuine^  moral 
rectitude^  in  every  fiart  of  ity  is  to  be  resolved  into  this  single 
princifile.  But  if  he  were  wholly  without  any  such  thing  an 
love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  love,  how  should  he  come  by 
'drlue.?  The  answer  doubtless  will  be,  by  act  of  choice  :  He 
must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous*  But  what  if  he  did  choose 
to  be  virtuous  ?  It  could  not  be  from  love  to  God,  or  any  vir- 
'  .tuous  principle,  that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  he 
has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart :  ^nd  if  he  chooses  it 
without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this  authory  there 
is  no  virtue  in  his  choice  ;  for  all  virtue,  he  says,  is  to  be  re^ 
solved  into  that  single  prtnciple  of  love.  Or  will  he  say, 
there  may^  be  produced  in  the  heart  a  virjLuous  beDevolence 
by  an  act  or  acts  of  choice,  that  are  not  virtuous  ?  But  this 
does^bot  conaisf  with  what  he  implicitl/  asserts,  that  to  the 
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cause  alone  is  to  be  ascribed  whM  is  in  the  eSect.  So.thK^ 
there  is  no  way  that  can  pos^bly  be  devised,  in  consistence 
with  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever  could  have 
any  ri^hteou*iness,  or  could  ever  either  Obtain  any  principle 
of  virtue,  or  perform  any  one  virtuous  act. 

These  confused,  inconsistent  assertions,  concerning  virtue 
and  moral  reciitude,  arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue^ 
concerning  Freedom  of  WilU  as  if  it  consisted  in  the  will's  #r^ 
determining  fionver^  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agencyi 
virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  which^  with  the  grounds 
of  these  errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters, 
with  the  evidences  of  it,  I  have,  according  to  my  ability,  fully 
and  largely  considered,  in  my  inquiry  on  that  subjeot ;  to 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader^  who  desires  further  satisfac- 
tion>  and  is  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that 
discourse. 

Having  considered  this  great  argument,  and  pretended 
demonstration  of  Dr.  Taylor's  against  original  righteousness  ; 
t  proceed  to  the  f^roqfs  of  the  doctrine.  And  in  the  first  place, 
I  would  consider,  whether  there  be  not  evidence  of  it  in  the 
three  first  chapters  of  Genesis :  Or,  whether  the  history- 
there  delivered,  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  our  Jirat 
parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  and  ho- 
liness. 

I.  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose,  Adam^s  sin,  with  re- 
lation to  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  the  first  sin  he  committed. 
"Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he  not  always,  till  thcti, 
been  perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  existence,  and  consequently,  created,  or  brought  into 
existence  righteous.  In  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral 
obligations,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly  innocentj 
as  to  be  perfectly  righteous.  It  must  be  the  same,  be- 
cause there  can  no  more  be  any  medium  between  sin 
and  righteousness,  or  between  a  being  right  and  being 
wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium  between 
straight  and  crooked,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  was  brought 
into  existence  capable  of  acting  immediately,  as  a  moral  agent» 
and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under  a  rule  of  ri^a  ac- 
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tiod :  tie  was  ebUged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  right.  And 
if  he  was  obliged  to  act  right  as  soon  as  he  existed,  he  was 
4>bliged  even  then  to  be  inclined  to  act  right.  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
p.  166,  iS.  ((  Adam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinful  inclination  ;*** 
And  just  for  the  same  reason  he  could  not  do  rightj  without 
an  inclination  to  right  action*  And  as  he  was  obliged  to  act 
Tight  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  do  so 
till  he  sinned  in  the  affair  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have 
an  inclination  or  disposition  of  heart  to  do  right  the  first  mo* 
ment  of  his  existence  ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to  be  created 
or  brought  into  existence,  with  an  inclination  to  right  action, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of 
heart. 

Here  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say,  it  is  true  that  it  was  Adam's 
duty  to  have  a  good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the  nature  of  things  ,  but  as 
it  could  not  be  without  tirne  to  establish  such  an  habit,  which 
requires  antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeated  right 
action  ;  therefore  all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to  in  the 
first  place,  was  to  reflect  and  consider  things  in  a  right  man- 
ner, and  apply  himself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
tight  disposition.  For  this  supposes,  that  even  this  reflec- 
tion and  consideration,  which  he  was  obliged  to,  was  right 
action.  Surely  he  was  obliged  to  it  no  otherwise  than  as 
a  thing  that  was  right  j  and  therefore  he  must  have  an  incU* 
nation  to  this  right  action  immediately,  before  he  could  per* 
form  those  first  right  actions.  And  as  the  inclination  to  them 
thould  be  right,  the  principle  or  disposition  from  which  be 
performed  even  these  actions,  must  be  good  ;  otherwise  the 
actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  sight  of  him  who  looks  at 
the  heart ;  nor  would  they  answer  the  man's  obligations,  or 
be  a  doing  his  duty,  if  he  had  done  them  for  some  sinister 
end,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty.     Therefore 

*  This  is  doubtless  true  ;  for  although  tkere  was  bo  natural,  sinful  indU 
nation  iu  Adam,  yet  an  incliotition  to  that  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit| 
>ras  begotten  in  him  by  the  delusion  and  err  r  he  was  led  into,  and  this  in* 
dination  to  cat  the  forbidden  fruit,  must  pstccdc  hii  astml  isting. 
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there  must  be  a  reg;ard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him 
at  his  first  existence  ;  otherwise  it  is  certain  he  would  have 
done  nothing  from  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  ;  no,  not  so 
much  as  to  reflect  and  consider,  and  trv  to  obtain  such  a  die- 
position.  The  very  supposition  of  a  dhfiosition  to  right  ac- 
tion being  first  obtained  by  repeated  right  action^  is  grossly 
inconsistent  with  itself  ;  for  it  supposes  a  course  of  right  ac- 
tion, before  there  is  a  disposition  to  perform  any  right  action. 
These  are  no  invented  quibbles  or  sophisms.  If  God  ex« 
pected  of  Adam  any  obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,  when  he 
first  made  him,  whether  it  was  in  reflecting*  considering,  or 
any  way  exerting  the  faculties  he  had  given  him,  then  God 
cxpec'cd  he  should  immediately  exercise  love  and  regard  ta 
l.im.  Tor  how  could  it  be  expected,  that  Adam  should  have  a 
btiict  and  perfect  regard  to  God*s  commands  and  authority, 
and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  had  no  love  nor  regard  to  him 
in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expected  he  should  have  any  ? 
If  Adam  from  the  beginning  did  his  duty  to  God,  and  had 
inorc  respect  to  the  will  of  his  Creator  than  to  other  things, 
and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to  have  ;  then  from 
ihj  l)i'j::inning  l-.c  had  a  supreme  and  pcifcct  respect  and  love 
lo  Ciod  ;  and  if  so,  he  was  created  'Nvilh  such  a  principle- 
There  is  no  avoiding  the  consequence.  Not  only  external 
duties,  but  internal  duties,  such  as  summarily  consist  in 
love,  must  !)c  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he 
cxis^ttd.  if  r.ny  duty  at  all  was  required.  For  it  is  most  ap- 
pau!.:!y  r.baurd,  lo  talk  of  a  spidlual  being,  with  the  faculties 
of  linderstunding  and  will,  beiii*^  required  to  perform  externa! 
dulicb,  without  internal.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  that 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  rectitude, 
.veil  vvrry  fiart  vfit^  must  be  resolved  hito  that  single  firinclfde. 
'I'liereforc,  if  any  morally  light  act  at  all,  reflection,  consider- 
ation, or  any  thing  else,  was  required  of  Adam  immediately, 
on  his  fust  cxi>:icnce,  and  was  performed  as  required ;  then  he 
must,  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  have  his  heart  pos- 
sessed of  that  principle  of  divine  I'jxk^  ;  which  implies  the 
whole  of  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it,  according  to  our 
:iuthoi  's  own  doctrine  ;    and  so  the  w  hole  of  moral  rectitude 
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or  righteousness  must  begin  \9iih  his  existence  ;  iivhich  is  the 
thing  taught  in  the  doctrine  of  Original  Righ  teousness. 

And  let  us  consider  how  it  could  be  otherwise}  than  that 
Adam  was  always,  in  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged 
to  exercise  such  regard  or  respect  of  heart  towards  erery  ob- 
ject or  thing,  as  was  agreeable  to  the  apparent  merit  of  that 
object.  For  instance^  would  it  not  at  any  time  have  been  a 
becoming  thing  in  Adam,  on  the  exhibition  to  his  mind  of  God's 
infinite  goodness  to  him,  for  him  to  have  exercised  answer- 
able gratitude,  and  the  contrary  have  been  uiibccoming  and 
odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam's 
view,  transcendently  amiable  in  itself,  as  for  instance,  the 
glorious  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  would  it  not  have 
become  him  to  love,  relish  and  delight  in  it  ?  Would  not 
such  an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  ob- 
ject so  amiable  in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  compla- 
cence, would  it  not,  according  to  the  plain  dictates  of  our  un- 
derstanding,  have  shewn  an  unbecoming  temper  of  mind  ? 

To  say  that  he  had  not  bad  time,  by  culture,  to  form  and 
estabhbh  a  good  disposition  or  relish,  is  not  what  would  have 
taken  off  the  disagreeableness  and  odiousness  of  the  temper. 
And  if  there  had  been  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  expected  he  should  improve  it  aright,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  good  disposition,  if  he  had  not  already  some  good 
disposition  to  engage  him  to  it. 

That  belonging  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  the  heart, 
which  is  in  itself  either  odious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or  da- 
cent,  always  would  have  been  Adam's  virtue  or  sin,  in  any 
moment  of  his  existence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vir- 
tue or  vice,  by  which  nothing  can  be  meant,  but  that  in  our 
moral  disposition  and  behavior,  which  is  becoming  or  unbe- 
coming, amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions  ;  a 
disposition  to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to 
be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable  ;  other- 
wise it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will  : 
It  must  be  perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without 
choice  or  aversion  towards  an;^  thing  as  agreeable  or  disa- 
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greeable.  But  if  it  had  any  concreated  dispositiona  at  all, 
they  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  either  agreeable  or  ^aa* 
greeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the 
highest  relish  of  those  things  that  were  most  escellent  and 
beautiful,  a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and  highest  de« 
light  in  those  things  that  were  most  worthy  of  it,  then  bis  dia* 
positions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never  can  be  de« 
cent  and  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  dispo* 
siiion  to  love  most  those  things  that  were  inferior  and  leas 
worthy,  then  his  dispositions  were  vicious.  And  it  i^  evident 
there  can  be  no  medium  between  these. 

II.  This  notion  of  Adam's  being  created  withoat  a  prin» 
ciple  of  holiness  in  his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  history,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  Genesis,  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  fiivors 
and  smiles  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remain- 
ed in  innocency.  The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that 
till  Adam  sinned  he  was  in  happy  circumstances,  surrounded 
wiih  testimonies  and  fruits  of  God's  favor.  This  is  implidtly 
owned  by  Dr.  Taylor,  when  he  says,  page  252.  (<  That  in 
the  dispensation  our  first  parents  were  under  before  the  fallf 
they  were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their  grati- 
tude, love  and  obedience."  But  it  will  follow  on  our  author's 
principles,  that  Adam,  while  in  innocency,  was  placed  in  i^r 
worse  circumstances  than  he  was  in  after  his  disobedience, 
and  infinitely  worse  than  his  posterity  are  in  ;  under  unspeak- 
ably greater  disadvantages  for  the  avoiding  of  sin.  and  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  For  by  his  doctrine,  Adam's  posterity 
come  into  the  world  with  their  hearts  as  free  from  any  pro- 
pensity to  sin  as  he,  and  he  was  made  as  destitute  of  any  pro- 
pensity to  righteousness  as  they  ;  and  yet  God,  in  favor  to 
them,  does  great  things  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  and  excite 
them  to  virtue,  which  he  never  did  for  Adam  in  innocency, 
but  laid  him,  in  the  highest  degree,  under  contrary  disadvan- 
tages. 

God,  as  an  instance  of  his  great  favor,  and  fatherly  love  to 
man,  since  the  fall,  has  denied  him  the  ease  and  pleasures  of 
Paradise,  which   grati£ed  and  allured  his  senses,  and  bodily 
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•Appetites;  that  he  might  diminish  liis  temptations  to  sin. 
And  as  a  still  greater  means  to  restrain  from  sin,  and  promote 
^rtue,  has  subjected  him  to  labor,  toil  and  sorrow  in  the 
urorld ;  and  not  only  so,  but  as  a  means  to  promote  iiis  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  good  far  beyond  this,  has  doomed  him  to 
death :  And  when  all  this  was  found  insufficient,  he,  in  fur« 
ther  prosecution  of  the  designs  of  his  love,  shortened  men^i 
lives  exceedingly,  made  them  twelve  or  thirteen  times  short« 
er  than  in  the  first  ages.  And  yet  this,  with  all  the  innume* 
rable  calamities,  which  God  in  great  favor  to  mankind  has 
brought  on  the  world,  whereby  their  temptations  are  so  vast- 
ly cut  short,  and  the  means  and  inducements  to  virtue  heap- 
ed one  upon  another,  to  so  great  a  degree,  all  have  proved 
insufiBcient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together,  to  res* 
train  from  wickedness  in  any  considerable  degree  ;  innocent 
human  nature,  all  along,  coming  into  the  world  with  the  same 
purity  and  harmless  dispositions  that  our  first  parents  had  in 
Paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must  Adam 
and  Eve  have  been  in,  that  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep 
them  from  sin,  or  incline  them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity,  and 
yet  were  without  all  those  additional  and  extraordinary  means  I 
Not  only  without  ^uch  exceeding  great  means  as  we  now 
have,  when  our  lives  are  made  so  very  short,  but  having  vast- 
ly less  advantages  than  their  antediluvian  posterity,  who  to 
prevent  their  being  wicked,  and  to  make  them  good,  had  so 
much  labor  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  biiers  and  thorns,  with 
a  body  gradually  decaying  and  returning  to  the  dust ;  when 
our  first  parents  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  exceeding  great  tempta- 
tions, not  only  without  toil  or  sorrow,  pain  or  disease,  to  hum- 
ble and  mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  wean  them 
from  the  world,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  al- 
luring sensitive  delights,  the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  to 
the  highest  degree,  of  that  most  gracious  state  of  i*equisite 
means,  and  great  advantages,  which  mankind  now  enjoy  !  If 
mankind  now  under  these  vast  restraints,  and  great  advanta- 
ges,  are  not  restrsdned  from  general,  and  as  it  were  universal 
wickedness^  how  could  it  be  expected  that  Adam  and  £ve> 
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created  \vith  no  belter  hearts  than  men  brin^  into  the  in)rld 
now,  and  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midat 
of  all  contrary  disadvantages,  should  escape  it  ? 

These  thinp^s  are  not  agreeable  to  Moses'  account ;  which 
xeprescnts  an  happy  state  of  peculiar  favors  and  blessings  be- 
fore the  fall,  and  the  curse  coming  afterwards ;  but  accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the   fall,   and  the 
great  favors  and  testimonies  of  love  followed   the  apostacy. 
And  the  curse  before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  ivitnessi 
being  to  so  high  a  degree  the  reverse  of  such  means,  n>eans 
so  necessary  for  such  a  creature  as  innocent  man,   and  In  all 
'their  multitude  and  fulness  proving  too  little.  Paradise  there- 
fore must  be  a  mere  delusion  !    Tiicre  was  indeed  a    great 
shew  of  favor,  in  placing  man  in  the  midst  of  such  delights. 
But  this  delightful  garden,  it  seems,  with  all  its  beauty  and 
sweetness,   was  in  its  real  tendency   worse  than  the  apples 
of  Sodom  :  It  was  but  a  mere  bait  (God  forbid  the  blasphe- 
my) the  more  effectually  enticing  by  its  beauty  and  delicious- 
ness,  to  Adam's  eternal  ruin  ;    which  might  be  the  more  ex- 
pected to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was  the  first  man 
that  ever   existed,   having  no  superiority  of  capacity  to  his 
postcritv*  and   wholly    without   the  advantarre  of  the  observa- 
tions,  experiences,  and  improvements  of  preceding   genera- 
lions ;  which  his  posterity  have. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the 
doctrine  we  are  upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  scripture. 
A  very  clear  text  for  origiyial  righteousness  is  that  in  Eccles. 
vii.  29.  ''  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man 
upright  ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes 
on  this  text,  that  the  word  ma7i  is  commonly  used  to  signify 
mankind  in  general,  or  mankind  collectively  taken.  It  is  true, 
it  often  signifies  the  species  of  mankind  ;  but  then  it  is  used 
to  signify  the  species,  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succes- 
sion from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent. 
Tiie  English  word  mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species  : 
lint  what  if  it  be  so  ?  Would  it  be  an  improper  or  unintelligi- 
ble way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  when  God  first  made  man- 
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kind)  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise,  (meaning  in  their 
first  parents)  but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of  briers  and 
thorns  ?  And  it  is  certain,  that  to  speak  of  God's  making;  man- 
kind in  such  a  meaning,  viz.  his  giving  the  species  an  exist- 
ence in  their  first  parents,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  is 
agreeable  to  the  scripture  use  of  such  an  expression.  As  in 
Deut.  iv.  32.  «  Since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the 
earth*"  Job  xx.  4.  <<  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since 
man  was  placed  upon  the  earth."  Isa.  xlv.  12.  "I  have 
made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  my  hands, 
have  stretched  out  the  heavens."  Jer.  xxvii.  5.  "  I  have 
made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  l-ast  that  are  upon  the 
ground,  by  my  great  power."  All  these  texts  speak  of  God's 
making  man,  by  the  word  man^  signifying  the  species  of  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  they  all  plainly  have  respect  to  (jod's  making 
man  at  jftrst^  when  God  made  the  earthy  and  stretched  out  the 
heavens^  and  created  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  In  all  these 
places  the  same  word  Adam  is  used,  as  here  in  llcclcsiastcs  ; 
and  in  the  last  of  them,  used  v.'ith  /te  emfihaticum,  as  it  is  here  ; 
though  Dr.  Taylor  omits  it,  when  he  tells  us,  he  gives  us  ;; 
catalogue  of  all  the  places  in  scriptui-e  where  the  word  is 
used.  And  it  argues  nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose,  that 
the  pronoun  they  is  used.  They  have  sought  out  uiamj  im-c::" 
tions.  Which  is  properly  applied  to  the  species,  which  God 
made  at  first  upright :  God  having  begun  the  species  wiih 
more  than  one,  and  it  being  continued  iti  a  multitude.  As 
Christ  speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and 
wife,  as  coiitinuelia  s  i  ccessivc  generations.  Malth.  xix.  4. 
*'  lie  that  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and 
female  ;"  having  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism 
on  the  word  jashavi  translated  upright.  Because  the  word 
sometimes  signifies  rights  he  would  from  thence  infer,  that  it 
does  not  properly  signify  a  moral  rectitude,  even  when  used 
to  express  the  character  of  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well 
insist,  that  the  English  word  upright^  sometimes,  and  in  its 
most  original  meaning,  signifies  right  u/i^  or  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, therefore  it  docs  not  properly  signify  any  moral  charac- 
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ter,  itheh  applied  to  moral  agents ;  and  indeed  letf  Qtireasotf* 
ably  ;  for  it  ia  known,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  most  words  used  to  signify  moral  and  spirita- 
al  things,  are  taken  from  things  external  and  natural.  The 
teord  jashar  is  used,  as  applied  to  moral  agents,  or  to  the  words 
and  actions  of  such,  (if  I  have  not  misrtckoned^)  about  an 
hundred  and  ten  times  in  scripture ;  and  about  an  hundred  of 
them,  without  all  dispute,  to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  recti- 
tude, though  I>r.  Taylor  is  pleased  to  say,  the  word  does  not 
generally  signify  a  nioral  character)  and  for  the  most  part  it 
signifies  true  virtue,  or  virtue  in  such  a  sense,  as  distinguish* 
es  it  from  all  false  appearances  of  virtue,  or  what  is  only  vir- 
tue in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so  in  the  sight  of  Gbd*  It 
is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  this  sense  :  And  scarce  any 
word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language  more  significant 
of  this.  It  is  thus  used  constantly  in  Solbmon's  writings 
(where  it  is  often  found)  when  used  to  express  a  character  or 
property  of  moral  agents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  he  uses  it  in  this  place,  in  the  7th  of  £cclesiastes  to  sig- 
nify a  moral  rectitude,  or  character  of  real  virtue  and  integri-* 
ty.  For  the  wise  man,  in  this  context,  is  speaking  of  men 
■with  respect  to  their  moral  character,  inquiring  into  the  cor- 
ruption and  depravity  of  mankind  (as  is  confessed  p.  184)  and 
he  here  declares,  he  had  not  found  more  than  one  among  a 
thousand  of  the  rij^ht  stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous 
and  upright ;  which  appeared  a  strange  thing  !  But  in  this 
text  he  clears  God,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man  :  Man  was  not 
made  thus  at  first.  He  was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  alto- 
gether good  in  his  kind,  (as  all  other  things  were)  truly  and 
thoroughly  virtuous,  as  he  ought  to  be  ;  but  they  have  aought 
out  many  inventions.  Which  last  expression  signifies  things 
sinful,  or  morally  evil ;  as  is  confessed,  p.  185.  And  this  ex- 
pression, used  to  signify  those  moral  evils  he  found  in  man^ 
which  he  sets  in  opposition  to  the  uprightness  man  was  made 
in,  shews,  that  by  uprightness  he  means  the  most  tru«  and 

*' Making  use  of  Buxtorf's  Concordance »  which»  according  to  theao- 
thor>  professed  design,  diiecu  to  all  the  places  where  the  word  is  utcd^ 
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Iftcere  goodness.  The  word  rendered  invcntldnSf  moit  nat- 
trally  and  aptly  signifies  the  subtle  devices,  and  crooked,  de- 
leitful  \f  ays  of  hypocritci,  wherein  they  are  of  a  character 
ohirary  to  men  of  simplicity  and  g;odly  ^ncerity ;  who, 
hough  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  sirtiple  concetning  evil. 
Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  l^rov.  xii.  3,  sets  a  truly  good 
nan  in  opposition  to  a  irian  of  wicked  drcnce0<,  whom  God  will 
condemn.  Solomon  had  occasion  to  observe  many  who  put 
>n  an  artful  disguise  and  fair  sh^w  of  goodness ;  but  on  search- 
ng  thoroiighly,  he  found  very  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says, 
'rov.  XX.  6.  "  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own 
^dness  :  fiiit  a  faithful  man  who  cah  find  ?"  So  that  it  is 
exceeding  plain,  that  by  uprightness,  in  this  place  in  Ecclesi- 
istes,  Solomoh  means  true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urges  concerning  many  inxfentlons  being 
poken  of,  whereas  Adam^s  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  but 
ne  invention^  is  of  as  little  weight  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says 
n  this  text.  For  the  many  lusts  and  corruptions  of  mankind^ 
ppearlng  in  innumerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  all  th^  conse« 
uence  of  that  sin.  The  great  corruption  men  are  fallen  in« 
>  by  the  original  apostasy,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  wick- 
d  ways  they  are  inclined  to.  And  therefore  these  are  properly 
[lentioued  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the  greatness  of  that 
postasy  and  corruption* 
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SECTION  II. 


Concerning  the  kind  bf  Death,  threatened  to  our  Jirat  Parentis 
if  they  should  eat  qf  the  Forbidden  Fruit. 


DR.  TAYLOR,  in  his  observations  on  the  three  first 
hapters  of  Genesis,  says,  p.  7.  «<  The  threatening  to  many 
1  case  of  transgfession  was,  that  he  should  surely  die.  DesCtlk 

Vol.  VI-  3i 
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is  the  losing  of  life.     Death  is  opposed  to  life)  and  inust 
tinderstood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  lifey  to  which  it  l 
opposed.     Now  the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  cei 
talnty,  be  opposed  only  to  the  life  God  gave  Adam,  when 
created  him,  verse  7.     Any  thing  besides  this  must  be  pt 
conjecture,  without  solid  foundation.*^ 

To  this  1  would  say.  It  is  true,  death  is  ofi/ioaed  to  Ufry  at 
muat  be  vnderstood  according  to  the  nature  ^fthat  Ufe^  to  vhit 
it  is  o/i/iused  :    But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  nothing 
be  meant  by  it  but  the  loss  of  life  ?  Misery  is  opposcM  to  hap-  '^ 
piness,  and  sorrow  is  in  scripture  often   opposed  to  yoy  ;  bv^'* 
can  we  conclude  from  thence,  that  nothing  is  meant  in  scrip- '^ 
lure  by  sorrow,  but  the  loss  of  joy  ?  Or  that  there  is  no  more     ' 
in  misery,  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness?  And  if  it  be 
bo,  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  certainty,  be 
opposed  only  to  the  life  given  to  Adam^  when  God  created  him ; 
1  think,  a  state  of  perfect,  perpetual  and  hopeless  misery  is 
properly  opposed  to  that  state  Mam  ivas  in^  when  God  created 
hivu    Tor  1  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  Ufe  Adam 
had,  was  truly  a  ha/ipy  Hfe  ;  happy  in  perfect  innocency,  in. 
the  favor  of  his  maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits  and 
testimonies  of  his  love  :   And  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that 
he  also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect   righteousness.     And 
nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very 
common  acce])talion  of  the  word  life,  in  scripture,  that  it  be 
understood  as  signifying  a  state  of  excellent  and  happy  exist* 
ence.     Now  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  that  Ufe  and  state 
Adam  ions  created  in,  is  a  state  of  total,  confirmed  wickedness, 
and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  divine  displeasure  and     j 
curse  ;  not  excluding  temporal  death,  or  the  destruction  of^ 
the  body,  as  an  introduction   to  it. 

And  besides,  that  which  is  much  more  evident,  than  any^^ 
thing   Dr.  Taylor   says  on  this  head,  is  this,  viz.  that   tht 

t 

death,  which  was  to  come  on  Adam,  as  the  fiunishment  of  hia 
disobedience,  was  opposed  to  that  life,  which  he  would   have 
had  as  the  reward  of  his  obcdieiice  in   case  he  had  not  sinned 
Obedience  and  disobedience  are  contraries  :  And  the  threat en- 
bii^s  and  firomiscsi  that  are  sanctions  of  a  law,  arc  set  in  direc 
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opposition ;  and  the  ftromieed  rewarda  and  threatened  fiunhh* 
mentsy  are  what  are  most  properly  taken  as  each  other's  oppo* 
sites.  But  none  will  deny,  that  the  life  which  would  have 
been  Adam's  reward,  if  he  had  persisted  in  obedience,  wat 
eternal  iife.  And  therefore  we  argue  justly,  that  the  death 
%vhich  stands  opfioaed  to  tfiat  tifc  (Dr.  Taylor  himself  being 
judge,  p.  120.  iV.)  w  manifestly  eternal  dtath^  a  death  nvidety 
different  from  the  death  we  now  die,.,. to  use  his  own  words. 
If  Adam,  for  Ms  persevering  obedience,  was  to  have  had  ever^ 
tasting  life  and  hafifiiness,  in  perfect  holiness,  ttnion  with  his 
maker,  and  enjoyment  of  his  favor,  and  this  was  the  life  which 
•was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life  ;  then  doubtless  the 
death  threatened  in  case  of  disobedience,  which  stands  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  this,  was  a  being  given  over'  to  everlasting 
wickedness  and  misery,  in  separation  from  God,  and  in  endur-  . 
tng"  his  wrath. 

And  it  may  with  the  greatest  reason  be  supposed,  that  when 
Cod  first  made  mankind,  and  made  known  to  them  the  meth- 
ods of  his  moral  government  towards  them,  in  the  revelation 
he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole  species  ; 
and  let  him  know,  that  obedience  to  him  was  expected  as  his 
duty  ;  and  enforced  this  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threaten- 
ed punishment,  called  by  the  name  of  death  ;  I  say,  we  may 
with  the  greatest  reason  suppose  in  such  a  case,  that  by  death 
was  meant  that  same  death  which  God  estecratd  to  be  the 
most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  which  he 
speaks  of  under  that  name,  throughout  the  scripture,  as  the 
proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  man,  and  was  always  from  the  be- 
ginning understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  have 
been  strange,  if  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  en- 
forced by  the  threatening  of  a  punishment,  nothing  at  all  * 
had  been  mentioned  of  that  great  punishment,  ever  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  death,  fin  the  revelations  which  he  has 
given  to  mankind  from  age  to  age)  as  the  proper  punishment 
ofthesinof  mankind.  And  it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if 
when  the  punishment  which  was  mentioned  and  threatened 
on  that  occasion)  was  called  by  the  same  name,  even  death, 
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yet  we  must  not  understand  it  to  mean  the  aame  tbbg^  hat 
something  iDfinitcly  dlvenei  and  infinitely  more  inco^A^ 

able. 

Dut  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  nhich  tb« 

icripture  ever  speaks  of  as  the  proper   wagea  of  the  an  4 
inankind,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  God's  aainu  in  all  igei 
of  the  church,  from  the  first  beginning  of  m  written  reycIitioiH 
to  the  concluuoo  of  it.    I  will  begin  with  the  New  Teasr 
xnrnt.     When  the  Apostle  Paul  sayii  Rom.  vi.  SS.  tAe  vtget 
qfainis  death,  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us,  p.  130.  &  that «  this  mean^ 
eternal  death,  the  second  death,  a  death  widely  diffBrent  Aom 
the  death  wc  now  die."    The  same  apoatle  apeaks  of  death 
as  the  proper  punishment  due  for  un,  in  Rom.  viL  5.  ani 
chap.  viii.  IS.  9  por.  iii.  7.  1  Cor.  xv.  56.  In  all  which  place% 
Dr.  Taylor  hirnself  supposes  the  apostle  to  hrioNf  etenal 
death.*     And  when  the  Apostle  James  speaka  of  dpath  ai  th^ 
proper  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  sin.  Jam.  L  15.    *^  Siawben 
it  is  finished  bringeth  forth'  death."    It  is  maniiest  thai  oar 
author  supposes  eternal  destruction  to  be  meanLt    And  th^ 
Apostle  John,  agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  seDae*  apeaka  of  ths 
second  death  as  that  which  sin  unrepented  of  will  bring  sR 
xn en  to  at  last.     Rev.  ii.   11.  xx.  6.   14.  and  zxi.  8.    In  the 
same  sense  the  Apostle  John  uses  the  word  in  his  lat  episda, 
^chap.  iii.  U.    <(  We  know,  that  we  have  passed  from  deaikri 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren  :  He  tliat  hateth  hia  brother, 
abidcth  in  flf«zrA. 

In  the  same  manner  Christ  used  {he  word  from  time  CD 
time  when  he  was  on  earth,  and  spake  concerning  tha  paaisb* 
mcnt  and  issue  of  sin.  John  v.  24.  <<  He  that  heareth  mr 
word,  and  believeth.  See.  hath  everlasting,  life  ;  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed  from  death  to  V^ 
Where,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  way  of  arguug^  ft 

•  Sec  p.  78.  Note  on  Rom.  vii.  5.  and  Note  on  venc  6.  Note  oaftov. 
▼•  so.  Note  on  Rom.  vii.  8. 

"f  By  comparing  what  he  says.  p.   laS,  with  what  he  often  apys  ctf  the 
death  and  destruction  which  is  the  demerit  and  end  of  penoaal  alp  whifib 

lie  uys  is  the  second  death^  or  eternal  destruction. 

-       .  . 
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icannet  be  the  death  which  vre  now  die,  that  Christ  speaks  of^ 
i>ut  eternal  death)  because  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  everlasting 
life.     John  vi.  50.    This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die."  Chap, 
viii.  51.    (' Verilf,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoti,  if  a  man  keep  mj 
saying,  he  shall  never  see  death,*'    Chap.  xi.  S6.  «  And  who- 
soever liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.**    In  which 
places  it  is  plain  Christ  does  not  mean  that  believers  shall 
never  see  temporal  deaths     See  also  Matth.  x.  28,  and  Luke 
X.  28.    Id  like  manner^  the  word  was  commonly  used  by  the 
prophets  of  old*  when  they  spake  of  death  as  the  proper  end 
and  recompense  of  sin.    So,  abundantly  by  the  Prophet  Ez»- 
kiel.    Ezek.  iii.  18.    ^  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked  raant 
thpu  shalt  surely  die.**    In  the  original  it  is.  Dying  thou  sbait 
fUe.     The  same  form  of  expression,  which  God  used  in  the 
threatening  to  Adam.     We  have  the  same  words  again,  cbap^ 
jcxxiii.  IQ.     In  chap,  xviii.  4,  it  is  said.  The  soui  that  Mtteth, 
it  shall  die.    To  the  like  purpose  are  chap.  iii.  19,  20,  and 
;|pviii.  4,  9,  13,  17....31,  34,  26,  28,  chap,  xxxui.  8,  9,  12,   14» 
}9.    And  thai  temporal  death  is  not  meant  in  these  places  is 
plain,  because  it  is  promised  most  absolutely,  that  the  right- 
eous shall  not  die  the  death  spoken  of.    Chap,  xviii.  21.     Jle 
shall  surely  Itve^  he  shall  not  die.     So  verses  9,  1 7,  1 9,  and  29, 
a^d  chap.  iii.  21.    And  it  is  evident  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 
uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.     Jer.  xxxi.  30.     £vertj  one 
shall  die/or  hia  own  iniguity.  And  the  same  death  Is  spoken  of 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah.     IsaL  xi.  4.     If^ith  the  breath  of  his  lifti 
shall  he  slay  tjbe  v)kked.    See  also  chap.  Ixvi.   Id,  with  verse 
24.     Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose  was  thoronghly  ac- 
quainted with  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the 
wise,  and  by  the  ancients,  continually  speaks  of  death  as  the 
proper  fruity  issue,  and  recompense  of  sin,  using  the  word 
only  in  thb  sense.    Prov.  xi.  19.     jis  righteousness  tendeth  to 
life,  so  he  that  fiursueth  evii,  fiursueth  it  to  his  own  death.     So 
chap.  V.  5,  6,  23,  vil.  27,  viii.  36,  ix.  18,  x.  21,  xi.  19,  xiv.  12,  - 
XV.  10,  xviii.  21,  xiac.  16,  xxi.  16,  and  xxiii.  13,  14,     In  these 
places  he  cannot  mean  temporal  death,  for  he  often  speaks  of 
it  as  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wherein  the  righteous  shall 
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certainly  be  distinguished  from  them  ;  as  in  Prov.  xii.  A. 
the  way  of  righteotisneBa  i»  Ufe^  and  in  the  ftathvHty  thereof  u  — ^o 
death.  So  in  chap.  x.  2,  xi.  4,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  3T»  and  ma^r^y 
other  places.  But  we  6nd  this  same  wise  man  observes,  x\^  st 
as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  everits  in  general,  there  is 
no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to  good  and  bsi.^-' 
£ccl.ii.  14, 15,  16,  viii.  14,  and  ix.3,3.  Hit  words  are  remarir 
able  in  Eccl.  vii.  15.  «  There  is  a  just  man  that /teriaheth  i 
his  righteousness,  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  that  prolongett 
hia  Hfe  in  his  wickedness.'*  So  we  find  David,  in  the  Book  of 
psalms,  uses  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense,wfaen  he  speaks 
of  it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sin.  Psal.  xxxiv.  21. 
<*  Evil  shall  day  the  wicked."  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  certain 
thing,  Psal.  cxxxix.  19.    «(  Surely  thoii  wilt  alay  the  wicked, 

0  God.*'  And  he  speaka  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein  the  wicked 
are  distinguished  from  the  righteous.  Psalm  lxix«  38.  «<  Let 
them  be  bloated  out  of  the  book  of  the  livings  and  not  be  writ- 
ten with  the  ngbteous."  And  *thus  we  find  the  word  death 
used  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  Books  of  Moses  ;  in  which  part 
of  the  Scripture  it  is,  that  ive  have  the  account  of  the  threat- 
ening of  death  to  Adam.  When  death,  in  these  books,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  proper  fruit,  and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it 
is  to  be  understood  of  eternal  death.  So  Deut.  xxx.  15^  «  See, 

1  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
evil."  Verse  19.  "I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this 
day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  deaths 
blessing  and  cursing."  The  life  that  is  spoken  of  here,  is 
doubtless  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  Levit.  xviii.  5.  «  Ye 
shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments,  which  if 
a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them."  This  the  apostle  under* 
stands  o{ eternal  Hfe,siS  is  plain  by  Rom.  x.  5,  and  Gal.  iii.  12. 
But  that  the  death  threatened  for  sin  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
meant  eternal  death,  is  what  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  declares. 
So  in  his  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  Par.  p.  291.  «  Such  a  consti- 
tution the  law  of  Moses  was,  subjecting  those  who  were  un- 
der it  to  death  for  every  transgression  ;  meaning  by  death 
eternal  death**  These  are  his  words.  The  like  he  asserts  in 
many  other  places.     When  it  is  said,  ijQ  the  place  now  men- 
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tinned,  I  have  set  btfore  thee  life  and  death,  bleanng  and  cursingj 
without  doubt,  the  same  bleanng  atid  cursing  is  meant  which 
God  had  already  set  before  them  with  such  solemnity,  in  the 
S7th  and  38th  chapters,  where  we  have  the  sum  of  the  curses 
in  those  last  words  of  the  27th  chapter,  ^<  Cursed  is  every  one, 
which  confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  kw  to  do  them^" 

r 

\Vhich  the  aposile  speaks  of  as  a  threatening  of  eternal  death, 
and  with  him  Dr.  Taylor  himself.*  In  this  sense  also  Job 
and  his  friends,  spake  of  death,  as  the  wages  and  end  of  sin, 
>vho  lived  before  any  written  revelation,  and  had  their  religion 
and  their  phraseology  about  the  things  of  religion  from  the 
ancientSb 

If  any  should  insist  vpon  it  as  an  objection  against  siip« 
posing  that  death  was  intended  to  signify  eternal  death  in  the 
threatening  to  Adam,  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  figurative  ; 
I  reply,  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  histoiy 
contained  in  these  three  chapters  ;  as  when  it  is  said,   God 
saidy  Let  there  be  light  ;•    God  saidj  Let  there  be  ajirmamentf 
Sec.  as  though  God  spake  such  words  with  a  voice.     So  when 
it  is  said,  God  called  the  light,  day  :     God  called  the  firma- 
ment, heaven,  8cc. :     God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  ;    as 
though  he  had  been  weary,  and  then  rested.    And  when  it  is 
said.  They  heard  the  voice  of  God  walking  ;   as  though  the 
Deity  had  two  feet,  and  took  steps  on  the  ground.     Dr.  Tay 
lor  supposes,  that  when  it  is  said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  «'  Their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  saw  that  they  were  naked ;"  by 
the  word  naked  is  mctLiii  9l  state  0/ guilt  j  page  12.     Which 
sense  of  the  word  naked,  is  much  further  from  the  common 
use  of  the  word,  than  the  supposed  sense  of  the  word  death. 
So  this  author  supposes  the  promise  concerning  the  seed  of 
the  woman's  bruising  the  serfient^s  head^  while  tbe  serpent 
should  bruise  his  heel,  is  to  be  understood  of  ^<  the  Messiah's 
destroying  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Devi],  and  re- 
receiving  some  slight  hurt  from  him  ;"  pages  15, 16.  Which 
makes  the  sentence  full  of  figures,  vastly  more  beside  the 
common  use  of  words.    And  why  might  not  God  deliver 

^  l^ote  oa  Rom.  v,  to.    Ftr,  p.  tgt— >S99. 
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tbreatenings  to  our  first  parents  in  figurative  expression^ 
^ell  as  promises  ?    Many  other  strong  figures  are  used 
these  chopters. 

But  indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  wo 
deathy  or  the  Hebrew  Tvord  so  translatedi  if  used  in  the  filler?- 
n^r  that  has  been  supposed,  to  have  been  figurative  at  all.  TC 
does  not  apj^ear  but  that  thb  word,  in  its  trite  and  proper 
meaning,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and  sensible  destruc- 
tion, though  the  word  was  also  applied  to  signify  something 
more  external  and  visible.  There  are  many  words  in  oar 
language,  such  as  hearty  sense j  viev>y  disccrveryiconctfuion^  light j 
and  many  ethers,  which  are  applied  to  signify  external  things* 
as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  called  heart ;  external  feel- 
ing, called  sense  ;  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye,  called  view  j 
the  finding  of  a  thing  by  its  being  uncovered,  called  discovery  ; 
the  first  beginning  of  the  fcctus  in  the  womb,  caUed  evncefi- 
tion  i  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  called  light :  Yet  these  words' 
do  as  truly  and  properly  signify  other  things  of  a  more  spir- 
itual, internal  nature,  as  those  :  Such  as  the  disposition,  af- 
fection, perception,  and  thought  of  the  mind,  and  tnanifesta- 
tion  and  evidence  to  the  soul.  Common  use,  which  governs 
the  propriety  of  language,  makes  the  latter  things  to  be  as 
Ttuich  signified  by  those  words,  in  their  proper  meaning,  as 
the  former.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  Hebrew,  and  I 
suppose,  other  oriental  languages,  that  the  same  word  that 
signifies  something  external,  does  no  less  properly  and  usually 
signify  something  more  spirituaL  So  the  Hebrew  words 
used  for  breath,  have  such  a  double  signification  :  J^eshama 
signifies  both  breath  and  the  soul^  and  the  latter  as  commonly 
as  the  former.  Ruach  is  used  for  breath  or  w£ff<f,but  yet  more 
commonly  signifies  sfiirit.  Kefthesh  is  used  for  breathy  but 
yet  more  commonly  signifies  souL  So  the  word  lebh^  hearty 
no  less  properly  signifies  the  souU  especially  with  regard 
to  the  will  and  affections,  than  that  part  of  the  body  so  called. 
The  word  shaiom^  which  we  render  fieac^j  no  less  properly 
signifies  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement. 
The  word  translated  life,  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body, 
and  also  the  perfect  and  happy  state  of  sensible,  active  being? 
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knQ  the  latter  as  t>roper1]r  as  the  former.  So  the  word  <ieath 
ftif^nifies  destruction,  as  to  outward  sennbUity^  activity  and  en- 
joyment ;  but  it  had  roost  evidently  another  signification! 
^hich,  in  the  Hebrew  tbngue,  is  no  less  proper^  vi^.  perfect^ 
sensible  J  ho/ielesa  ruin  and  tniatry. 

It  is  therefore  Wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  death 
properly  signifies  only  the  loss  of  this  present  life  s  and  that 
therefore  nothing  ^Ise  was  meant  by  that  death  which  was 
threatened  for  eating  the  forbidden  fhiit.  Nor  does  it  at  all 
appear  but  that  Adam,  who,  from  what  God  said  concerning 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  was  so  very  figurative,  could  un- 
derstand, tfiat  relief  was  promised  as  to  the  death  which  was 
threatened,  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes)  understood  the 
death  that  was  threatened  ih  the  ihore  important  sense  ;  es- 
[>ecially  seeing  temporal  death,  as  it  is  originally,  and  in  it*- 
lelf,  is  evermore,  excepting  as  changed  by  divine  grace,  an 
ntroduction  or  entrance  into  that  gloomy,  dismal  state  of  mis* 
:ry,  which  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  dark  and  awful  circum- 
.tances  of  this  death,  naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the 
Rost  dreadful  state  of  hopeless,  sensible  ruin. 

As  to  that  objection  which  some  have  made,  that  the 
>brase,  dying'  thou  shaltdicy  is  several  times  used  in  the  Books 
>f  Moses,  to  signify  temporal  death,  it  can  be  of  no  force  s 
Tor  it  has  been  shewn  already,  that  the  same  phrase  is  some- 
imes  used  in  scripture  to  signify  eternal  death,  in  instances 
nuch  more  parallel  with  this.     But  indeed  nothing  can  bo 
lertainly  argued  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing  intendedf 
rom  its  being  expressed  in  such  a  manner.    For.  it  is  evident 
hat  such  repetitions  of  a  word  in  the.  Hebrew  language,  arp 
io  more  than  an  emphasis  upon  a  word  in  the  more  modern 
Miguages,  to  signify  the  great  degree  of  a  thing,  the  import- 
nce  of  it,  or  the  certainty  of  it,  &c.    When  ve  vfould  aigi- 
ify  and  impress  these,  we  commonly  put  an  emphasb  pn 
ur  words  :    Instead  of  this,  the  Hebrews,  when  they  would 
xpress  a  thing  strongly,  repeated  or  doubled  ^hp  word,  the^ 
sore  to  impress  the  mind  of  th»  hearer ;  as  may  be  plaip  19 . 
very  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  Bible^ 
'he  repetition  in  th^  threatening,  to  AdwH  therefore  only 
Vol.  VI.  2  M 
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impUes  tbe  lolemmty  and  importance  of  the  threatenin]^ 
Bat  God  may  denounce  either  eternal  or  temporal  death  wit^ 
peremptorinesa  and  solemnity,  and  nothing  can  certainly  b^ 
inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing  threatened,  be^ 
cause  it  is  threatened  with  enpharis,  more  than  this,  that  dtc 
threatening  is  much  to  be  regarded.    Though  it  be  true) 
that  it.  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected  that  e  threat* 
ening  of  eternal  death  would  be  deno«mced  with  great  empha- 
sis, such  a  threatening  being  iniSnitely  important}  and  to  be 
regarded  above  all  others. 


SECTION  III. 


Wherein  U  is  in^redy  vohethet  there  he  any  ihtng^  m  the  hi'gtcry 
of  the  three  first  chafiters  of  Genesis^  Vfhzch  should  lead  us  ta 
siipfiose  that  Godj  in  his  constitution' imth  jidanij  dealt  with 
mankind  in  general)  as  included  in  their  first  father,  and 
that  the  threatening  of  deaths  in  case  he  should  eat  thejor^ 
hidden  fruity  had  resjiect  not  only  to  him,  but  Ids  pos* 
terity  ? 

DR.  TAYLOR,  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam, 
Thou  shalt  surely  diCy  and  giving  us  his  paraphrase  of  it,  p.  7, 
8,  concludes  thus  :  «  Observe,  here  is  not  one  word  relating 
to  Adam^s  posterity.'*  But  it  may  be  observed  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  word  that  we  have  an  ac- 
count of,  which  God  ever  said  to  Adam  or  Eve,  but  what  does 
manifestly  include  their  posterity  in  the  meaning  and  design 
of  it.  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adam^s  pos- 
terity in  that  threMening,  as  there  is  in  those  wards  of  God  to 
Adam  and  Eve,  Gen.  i.  28  ;  <<  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
re^^letdBh  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;"  and  as  mUch  in  events^ 
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<^  tead  U8  to  suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be  included.    There 
:!•  as  much  of  a  vford  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening^  at  ia 
those  wordS)  verse  29.    <<  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  bearing  seed... .and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed,"  &c.     Even  when  God  was  about  to  create 
Adam,  what  he  said  on  that  occasion*  had  not  respect  only  to 
j.     Adam,  but  to  his  posterity.    Gen.  i.  36.    <<  Let  us  make  man 
«     in  our  image,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
,     jaea,''  8cc.    And,  what  is  more  remarkable,  there  is  as  much 
-    of  a  word  said  about  Adam's  posterity  in  the  threatening  of 
death,  as  there  is  in  that  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  19.    ^  Unto  dust 
shah  thou  return."    Which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes  to 
be  a  sentence  pronounced  for  the  execution  of  that  very 
threatening,  <<  Thou  shalt  surely  die  ;"  and  which  sentence 
he  himself  aIso>often  speaks. of  as  including  Adam's  posterity  ; 
and  what  is  much  more  remarkable  still,  is  a  sentence  which 
Dr.  Taylor  himself  often  speaks  of,  as  including  his  jioaterity^ 
as  a  sentence  of  condewnathnj  as  ,a  judicial  sentence,  and  a 
sentence  which  Gpd  pronounced  with  regard  to  Adam's /ko«* 
terity^  acting  the  fiart  qfa  Judge^^^skd  as  such  condemning 
them  to  temporal  death.    Though  he  is  therein  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  at  the  same  time  abund* 
antly  insists^  that  death  is  not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity 
in  consequence  of  his  dn,  at  aU  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely 
by  the  gracious  disposal  of  a  jPaUier,' bestowing  a  benefit  qfthe 
fiighest  rmture  upon  them.* 

But  I  shall  shew  that  I  do  not  in  any  of  these  things  false* 
iy  charge,  /ox  misrepresent  Pr.  Taylor.  He  speaks  of  the 
4»entence  in  chap.  iii.  19,  as  pronounced  in  pursuance  of  the 
,threatening  i.p  the  former  chapter^  in  these  words,  pages  17, 
18.  (( The  sentence  upon  man,  verses  \7y  18,  i9,  first  affects 
the  earth,  upon  which  he  wa^  to  subsist :  The  ground  should 
be  incumbered  with  many  noxious  weeds,  and  the  tillage  of 
it  more  toilsome  ;  which  would  oblige  the  man  to  procure  i^ 
sustenance  by  hard  labor,  till  he  should  die,  and  drop  into  the 
g,round,  from  whence  he  was  takcQ.    Thus  death  entered  by 

•Page  27,  5, 
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»ln  Into  the  world,  and  roan  became  mortal»*  according  iodc 
threatening  in  the  former  eha/Uer.*^  Now,  if  mankind  becomci 
mortal,  and  mutt  die,  according  to  the  threatening  in  the  far* 
iner  chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  in  the  former 
chapter,  Thou  thali  die^  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam,  bmio 
mankind,  and  included  Adam'-a  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  Tkj^ 
lor  is  express  in  it,  and  very  often  ap,  that  the  aentance  con- 
cerning dropping  into  the  ground,  ot  returning  to  the  duti 
did  include  Adam's  posterity.  So,  page  20,  apeaking  there 
of  tha^  sentence,  '^  Observe*  (says  he)  that  wie  their  posterity 
are  in  fact  subjected  to  the  same  aflBicdon  and  mortality,  ben 
by  sentence  inflicted  upon  our  first  parents.  Page  42,  Note. 
But  yet  men  through  that  long  tract,  were  all  subject  tQ 
death,  therefore  they  must  be  included  in  the  sentence.^ 
The  same  he  affirms  in  innumerable  pther  plaGC%  fonie  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  tbethreateningf  ud, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  accf^rding  to  the  threatening^  extends  toss 
many  as  were  included  in  the  threatening,  and  to  no  more. 
If  the  sentence  be  upon  a  GoIIectlve  subject,  infinitely,  (u  it 
were)  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  not  included  in  tbs 
threatening,  nor  were  ever  threatened  at  all  by  any  threaten- 
ing whatsoever,  then  certainly  this  sentence  ia  not  according 
to  the  threatening^  nor  built  upon  it«     If  the   sentence  be  ac^ 
cording  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  expUun  the 
threatening  by  the  sentence  ;   and  if. we   find  the   aentenee 
spoken  to  the  same  person,  to  whom  the  threatening  wta 
spoken,  and  spoken  in  the  second  person  aingular,  in  like 
manner  with  the  threatening,  vlt^^  founded  on  the  threatening, 
and  according  to  the  threatening  ;  and  if  we  find  the  sentence 
includes  Adam's  posterity,  then  we  may  certainly  infer,  that 
so  did  the  threatening  ;  and  hence,  that  both  the  threatening 
and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam  as  the  public  head  am) 
representative  of  his  posterity. 

*  The  subsequent  part  of  the  quotation,  the  reader  wiU  oot  meet  with  la 
the  third  edition  o!f  Ut.  Taylor,  but  in  the  fecond  of  1741. 
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And  we  may  also  further  infer  from  it)  in  another  respect 
Erectly  contrary  to  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine,  that  the  sentence 
lirhlch  included  AdanC%  posterity,  was  to  death,  a«  apwmhment 
to  that  posterity,  as  veil  as  |to  Adam  hin^self.  For  a  sentence 
pronouncejd  in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  to  a  punishment. 
Threatenings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  God  nor  man  are 
wont  to  threaten  others  with  favors  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  .of  this  authpr^s  admirers  should  stand  to  itt 
that  it  may  very  properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mankind 
with  bestowing  great  kindness  upon  them,  I  would  observe^ 
tjiat  Dr.  Taylor  pften  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pronounced 
i^y  God  on  all  mankind  as  condemning  them,  speaks  of  it  aa 
a  sentence  of  condenrnoHon  judicially  pronounced^  or- a  sentence 
which  God  pronounced  on  fill  mankind  acting  a$  their  judgCf 
and  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  Which  he  aiBrms  in  multitudes 
of  places.  In  p.  20,  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he  there 
says,  subjects  us,  Adam^s  and  Eve^s  posterity,  to  affliction  and 
iportality,  he  calls  it  a  judicial  act  pf  condemnation.  <«  The 
judicial  act  of  condemnation  (says  he)  clearly  implies,  a  tak- 
ing him  to  pieces,  and  turning  him  to  the  ground  from 
i^hence  he  was  taken.''  And  p.  28,  29,  Note.  ^^  in  all  the 
scripture  from  one  end  to  thp  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one 
judgment  to  condemnation^  which  came  upon  ail  men,  and  that 
1^9  Gen.  iii.  J7...19.  Dust  thou  art,-'  &c.  P.  40,  speaking  of  the 
same,  he  says,  <'  all  men  are  brought  under  condemnation.** 
In  p.  27,  28.  "  By  judgment,  judgment  to  condemnation^  it  ap- 
peareth  eyidently  to  me*  he  (Paul)  means  the  being  adjudged  to 
the  forjementioned  death  ;  he  means  the  sentence  of  death,  of 
a  general  mortality,  pronounced  upon  mankind^  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  first  transgression.  And  the  condemnation  inflict* 
ed  by  xh^  judgment  pfGodj  answereth  to,  and  is  in  effect  the 
same  thing  with  being  dead."  P.  30.  «  The  many,  that  is 
mankind,  were  subject  to  death  by  the  judicial  act  of  God." 
p.  31.  "Being  made  sinners,  may  very  well  signify,  being 
adjudged^  or  condemned  to  death.  For  the  Hebrew  word  &c- 
signifies  to  make  one  a  sinner  by  sl  judicial  aentenccy  or  to  con^ 
4emn**  P  178.  Par.  on  Rom.  v.  19.  «  Upon  the  account  of 
cne  man's  disobedience,  mankind  were  judicially  constituted 
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dmmmi  dNiti9i«ih)M6*lo4tillN  ^ttt  M|MD0#«f  Otl 
tkt/MAv.'*    AiidtheK«  ara Huojr fiber fhmt  irtMf9fe»» 

{MHUft  tlM  MOM  Uifaiit-    Aadithgwuy  wiMlimfci  <*■»  l^|fc 
48»49,  lAn^dhtelf  titer  jeidttg  pMv.«riL  I&    «  Sb^  Ihft 
jntUetfi  tiM «iqte4f  «rf )m tint  aoaftaWMtli  <li#  jpkC^M 
both  an  •boiBbirtloa  t»  tte  |iOr< )«  end  «i^  Iw  a*  «i^^ 
citbg  theie  wotdi  U»  Viit  lA  jb  iBted»  tt^  kM  n^ 

hbntdr  doetioy  wcolie  ,cmnt|PHIf  <TOyff  ^ilt  AdifliA 
pottctkyt  wliom  Ccidl condipMi awi  tnmwunti  lii»#ordb«i# 

pMied  iipoo  aH  nnua  to  rtmtowMdtioiiy'U  4a# Vi  jDW^Brvpa^ 
airaii«ii|bgrthe>MBdi/Mf  ^  Gad;  Bfjaiijtt^tMiao'dF  JMaaafa 
tiaaigmdoii  i  So»  te.'*    Jkftd  ii  if  yo«y  rapalMU^  that  i^ 
p.S,4,7.a.  beilkritta,  c<Tliat  iii^acijl|i««fa  pwMBjtfoV 
to  ba  impntedi  rackoiiedyor  accbiAtcd  <Q  aDf  peaiipk  ^ 
eooaneaa  or  COMDEBfNATIONi  b«^  thfa^^Mlf^^  fat  aaft 
deed  of  thatperaoa.^    And  ytt  be  thas  Anwt|fii<iy  ijirtiiay 
that  all  snankind  aremade  sliiners  bf  a /ifdimf  ae^ tf  ^8fi 
the  '^udgtf  eren  to  eondemrmthn^  $ind;puUck^y  c^u^Ufitied  aojN. 
72^9,  and  so  subjected  to  9l  judicial  Bcntence  of  condemnaHm^tKk 
occasion  of  Adam's  sin  ;  and  all  according  to  the  threatening 
denounced  to  Adam^  thou  ehalt  syrely  die :  Though  he  suppos- 
es Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  tlve  threateningy  and 
are  looked  upon  as  perfectly  innocent^  and  treated  fiirhoily  ai^ 
such. 

I  am  sensible  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  run  into  idl  this  inconf 
sistence,  only  through  overught  and  blundering  ;  but  that  bf 
is  driven  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters  in  his  evasion  of  thaf 
noted  paragraph  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Romans  \  especially 
those  three  sentences,  ver.  16.  <' The  judgment  ivas  by  0119 
to  condemnation.''  Ver.  18  <<  By  the  offence  of  onjB,  jodgmaiit 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ;"  and  ver.  19.  «<  By  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."  And  I  an| 
also  sensible  of  what  he  offers  to  salve  the  incoiivenJenGO)  "fiz. 
<<  That  if  the  threatening  had  immediately  been  e^ecotad  OQ 
Adaiii,  he  ^ould  have  had  no  posterity  ;  and  that  so  far  the 
possible  existence  of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under  the  threaten* 


iti%  of  the  laW)  and  into  the  liands  of  the  judge,  to  be  dittos* 
■  ed  of  as  he  should  think  fit :   And  that  this  is  the  ground  of 
the  judgment  to  condemnation,  coming  upon  all  men.*'^  But 
this  is  trifling,  to  a  great  degree :  For, 

1 .  Sufferiiig  death,  and  fmling  of  possible  eidstence,  atv  en* 
tirely  different  things.  If  there  had  nerer  been  any  such 
thing  as  sin  committed,  there  would  have  been  infinite  num^ 
bers  of  possible  b^ngs,  which  irould  have  failed  of  existencey 
by  God's  appointment.  God  has  appointed  not  to  bring  into 
eidstence  nutnberlesB  possible  worlds,  each  replenished  with 
innumerable  possible  inhabitants;  But  is  this  equivalent  to 
God^s  appointing  them  aN  to  suffer  death  t 

2.  Our  author  represents,  that  by  AdamU  nrij  the  fio9»ble 
existence  o/hU  fiosterttyfeti  into  the  hands  of  the  judge^  to  be 
disfioaed  of  as  he  ihotiid  think  Jit.  But  there  was  no  need  of  any 
sin  of  Adam*d,  or  any  body's  else,  in  order  to  their  being 
brought  into  God's  hands  in  this  respect.  The  future  possi-' 
ble  existence  of  all  created  beings,  is  in  God's  hands,  antece- 
dently to  the  existence  of  any  ^n.  And  therefore  by  God's 
sovereign  appokitment,  infinite  numbers  of  possible  beings, 
without  any  relatrdn  to  Adam>  or  any  other  sinning  being,  do^ 
fail  of  their  poss^le  existence.  And  if  Adam  had  never  sin- 
ned, yet  it  vrould  be  unreasonable  to  suppose^  but  that  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  his  possible  posterity,  would  have  fail- 
ed of  existence  by  God's  disposal »  For  will  any  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  imagme,  that  God  would,  and  must  have 
brought  into  existence  as  many  of  his  posterity  as  it  was  pos*- 
sfble  should  be^  if  he  had  not  sinned  f  Or  that  in  that  case,  it 
would  not  have  been  posnble,  that  any  other  persons  of  his 
posterity  should  ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  per- 
sons, who  now  actually  fell  under  that  sentence  of  suffering 
death,  and  returning  to  the  dust  ? 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  scripture,  which  imply  the 
actual  failing  of  the  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  of  many  more  than  ever  come 
into  existence.    As  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abel,  the 

•  Page  90, 9t  95. 
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pp«Ad0^^otftefity  of  an  ciMm  tittt  irol«  d^^ 

nidtliepcMwible|M)tteritydftlieintfiiMnlite  ] 

we  iMid  of  io  leriptiiroi  dettiojrcd  bjr  oivoitl»  pootileM^k-tK*  • 
Andif  tliothreaieiiin(toAd«mrBoclMd  bbpostfri^,|Mo.  J 
other  retpect  thta  tUit  thei  thof  were  Uifale  to  beJepiitioi>y  ^ 
hoftheirpoMilile  entteneei  tbeatheie  IniiUmin  <ri  ■ei^i 
more  properif  a  iiilfiliiient  of  fbetthloMeebi^i  thoMif  mf- 
ieriiig<|f' death  bjraochuaetiiilljreDoie  tetn  oTJaiaooa  j  ml 
■o  is  that,  which  is  most  prapedjr  llmjndgiiiett  ^ 
aatiom  executed  by  the  aenteace  of  thajudcaiptooeedhlg:' 
the  fixn  of  that  threateobg*    Bat  where  dawe  0*9? Jud.tkivi 
ao  represented  inscHptoref   We  reed  of  widtitBdAa'WtelM 
far  their  penooal  sins,  who  thereby  failed  of , their  pnaAleyMH* 
terity^     And  tlieseare  mentioned  asGod^s  jvdgipeptp 
tlieiiii  and  effects  of  God's  coodemaation  oftbeiaij>i^il» 
eaa  they  ever  spoken  of  as  Ged*«  jodiciaUy  pi  "i  o^iiWl  »iatniitr^ 
end  condemning  their  possible  posterity  I       y  '^Mt.'r"'     .    "^ 
4*.  Dr.  Taylori  in  what  he  s6ys  ooocernjngAieittal^eSi^ 
spesks  of  the  thraatenfaig  of  the  Uw  delivefad  |o  AijaintwUdMi 
the  posiible  existence  of  his  posterity  fiBU,andertas  tk^gromm^^ 
qf  the  judgment  to  condemnation   coming  upon  ail  men,      Butr' 
herein  he  is  exceeding  inconsistept  with  himself ;  for  heaf* 
firms  in  a  place  forecited)  that  the  scripture  never  speaks  of* 
any  sentence  of  condemnation  coming  upon  all  meUf  but  that 
sentence  in  the  third  of  Genesis,  concerning  man*8  turning  to 
dust    But  according  to  him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  deliv- 
ered to  Adami  could  not  be.  the  ground  of  that  sentence  ';  for 
he  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  that  law  was  en^ly  abrogated 
before  that  sentence  was  pronounced,- that  this;  isw  ad. that 
time  was  not  in  beings  had  no  existence  to  have  any  such  influ- 
ence, as  might  procure  a  sentence  of  death  ;  and  that  therer 
fore  this  sentence  was  introduced  entirely  en  another  -fool^ 
viz.. on  the  foot  of  a  new  dispensation  of  grace.,   The  Hauler 
may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged,  and  particulariy,arr 
gued   by  bim,p.  Il3...22p,  ^.    So  that  this  sentence  could 
not,  according  to  himi  have  the  threatening  of  thet  law  fat  its 
ground,  as  he  supposes  ;  for  it  never  stood  upon  that  ground. 
It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment  of  condexnnation  umfer  any 
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htch  view  ;   for  it  could  not  be  viewed  under  ciircumltftnces 
noder  which  it  never  existed. 

5.  It  it  be  as  our  author  supposes,  that  the  sentence  of 
death  on  M  men  comes  linder  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to 
condemnation  by  this  means,  viz.  that  the  threatening  to  Ad« 
am  was  in  some  respect  thb  groiihd  of  it ;  then  it  also  comes 
under  the  notion  of  a  punishment :  For  threatenings  annexed 
to  breachlBs  of  laws,  are  to  punishments  ;  and  a  5^<Igment  of 
Condemnation  t6the  thing  threatened,  lAust  be  topimishment ; 
and  the  thing  condemned  to,  roust  have  as  much  the  nodon  of 
a  punishment,  as  the  sentence  lias  the  notion  of  a  judgment 
to  condemtiationw  But  this,  Dr.  Taylor  wlioUy  denies  :  Ho 
denies  that  tlie  death  sentenced  to,  comes  as  any  punishment 
at  all,  but  insists  that  it  comes  only  as  afavor  and  benefit,  and 
a  fruit  of  fatherly  love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respected,  not  as 
guilty,  but  wholly- innocent.  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit 
of  its  coming  under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condemnation 
in  any  respect  whatsoever.  Our  author's  suppoutioo,  that  tho 
possible  existence  of  Adam*s  posterity' comes  under  the 
threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and 
is  the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  im- 
plies, that  death,  by  this  sentence,  is  appunted  to  mankind  as 
an  evil,  at  least  negatively  so  ;  as  it  is  a  privation  of  good  : 
For  he  manifestly  speaks  of  a  nonexisteikce  as  a  negative  evil. 
But  herein  he  is  inconsistent  vrith  himself :  For  he  contiou* 
ally  insists,  that  mankind  are  subjected  to  death  only  at  a  ken* 
tfit^  as  has  been  before  shewn.  According  to  him,  death  it 
not  appointed  to  mankind  as  a  negative  evil,  as  any  cessa- 
tion of  existence,  as  any  cessation  or  even  diminution  of  good  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  a  means  of  a  more  hafifiy  exUteneef 
and  a  great  increase  q/*  good. 

So  that  this  evauon,  or  salvo  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  is  so  fiir 
from  helping  the  matter,  or  salving  the  inconsistence,  ttial  it 

increase  9  it* 

And  that  the  constitution  or  law,  vrith  the  threatening  of, 
death  annexed,  which  vras  given  to  Adam,  was  to  him  as  tbe 
head  of  mankind,  and  to  his  posterity  as  included  in  him,  not 
only  follows  from  some  of  our  author's  ovm  assertions,  and 
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the  plain  and  full  declaratixms  of  the  ipofltley  in  the  fifth  oC 
Romans  (of  which  more  afterwards)  whkh  drove  Dr.  Taylor 
into  such  gross  incooristencies  s  Bat  the  acconnt  given  in  the 
three  first  chapters  of  Geoeus,  direcUf  and  ineritablf  leads 
us  to  such  a  contJetion. 

Though  the  tentence.  Gen.  iiL  19.    Ukio  duai  tktm  ^huH 
return^  be  nol  of  equal  extent  wilh  the  threatening  in  the  fiHne* 
going  chapteri  or  an  escecutiein  of  the  main  corse  of  the  law 
therein  denounced  ;  fbr,  that  it  afaotdtf  have  been  ao^  wbold 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimadons  of  mercf  just  be- 
fore given :  Yet  it  is  plainy  this  sentoce  is  in  pursuance 
that  threatening,  being  to  sometliing  that  waa  included  in  it'^  ' 
The  words  of  the  sentence  were  delivered  to  the  same  per^ 
son,  with  the  words  of  the  threateidng»  and  in  the  aane  man—  j 
nert  in  like  singular  terms,  as  much  without  any  express  mekv— ^ 
tion  of  his  posterity :    And  yet  it  maufestly  appears  by  the^ 
consequehcey  as  well  as  all  dccumstances»  that  Us  posterity^c 
were  included  in  the  Words  of  the  sentence  ;  as  is  oonfessec^ 
on  all  hands.    And  as  the  words  wei«  apparently  defivered  irs 
the  form  of  the  acikiterice  of  a  ji&dge,  coddetaning  fer  som6>  - 
thing  that  he  was  displeased  with,  and  ought  to  be  condemn  ^ 
ed,  viz.  sin  ;  and  as  the  serntence  to  him  and  his  posterity  was 
but  one,  dooming  to  the  same  suffering)  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, both  the  one  and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same 
words,  spoken  but  once,  and  immecHately  to  but  one  persoi^ 
we  hence  justly  infer,  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to  both  ;  and 
not  as  Dr.  Taylor  suggests,  p.  67,  a  sentence  to  a  proper 
punishment  to  Adam,  but  a  mere  promise  of  favor  to  his  pos^ 
tcrity. 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  tiuthor  seems  to  suppose,  that  God 
meant  the  thing  denounced  in  this  sentence,  as  a  fiivor  both 
to  Adam  and  his  posterity.*  But  to  his  posterity,  or  man- 
kind in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists, 
that  it  was  purely  intended  as  a  favor.  And  there&rO)  one 
would  have  thought  the  sentence  should  have  been  delivered,  « 
with  manifestations  and  appearances  of  favor,  and  not  of  an- 
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^er.  How  could  Adam  understand  it  an  a  promise  of  great 
tsLYOVf  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  de« 
OunciaUon  ?  How  could  lie  think)  that  God  would  go  about  to 
delude  bimi  by  clothing  himself  with  garments  of  vengeance} 
-using  words  of  displeasure  and  rebuke^  setting  forth  the  l;ei- 
nousness  of  his  crimC)  attended  with  cheruhims  and  a  flaming 
aword ;  when  all  (hat  he  meant  waa  only  higher  testimonies 
of  favor)  than  he  had  befi>re  ia  a  state  of  innocence)  and  to 
manifest  fatherly,  love  and  kindness,  in  promises  of  great 
blessings  ?  If  tl^is.was  the  casei  God's  words  to  Adam  must 
be  i^nderi^topd  thus :  ^  Because  thou  hast  done  so  wickedly* 
hast  hearkc^ped.UDto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of 
the  tree. of  which  I  cpmmandcd  thee*  saying*  Thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ;  tl^erefbre  I  will  be  n^ore  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in 
thy  state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  fol- 
.Ipwlng  great  favors  ;  .Curbed  be  the  ground  for  thy  Make"  &c. 
And  thus  Adam  must  understand  what  was  sidd,  unless  any 
will  say. (and  God  forbid  that  any  slioiild  be  so  blasphemous) 
.that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasurci  to 
.deceive  Adam,  and  mi^ke  him,be)ieve  the  contrary  of  what  he 
intended,  and  lead  him. to  qxp6ct  adtsmi^  train  of  evils  on  his 
posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  justice,  implying  the  moat 
horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  nfiillions  of  perfectly  inno- 
cent creatures.  It  is  certain  there  is  not  the  least  appearance 
.in  what  God  said,  or  the  manner  of^t,  as  ^oses  gives  us  the 
account,  of  any  other,  than  that  God  ^s  npw  testifying  dis- 
pleasure, condemning  the  subject  of  .the  sentence  he  was  pro- 
nouncing, as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for 
that  sin  which  he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  Adam  doubt- 
less understood,  that  God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well 
as  himself,  though  God  spake  wholly  In  the  second  person 
singular,  <'  Becau;ie  thou  hast  eaten... .In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat 
....Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return.?  But  he  had  as  much 
reason  to  understand  God  as  having  respect  to  his  posterity, 
when  he  directed  his  speech  to  him  in  like  manner  in  the 
threatening.  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  The  sentence  plainly  re- 
fers to  the  threatenit)g,  and  results  from  it.    The  threatening 
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say8»  If  thou  eat^  thou  Mhalt  die  :    The  sentence  Uiyst  .fie* 
catue  thou  hatt  eaten^  thou  9haU  dUn    And  Moscsy  who  wrale 
the  accountf  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  afikir  wouM 
be  thus  understood  by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speak- 
ing vas  well  understood  in  those  days  <  The  history  he  gifes 
us  of  the  origin  of  things,  abounds  with  it.    Such  a  manner  of 
speaking  to  ihe  first  of  the  kind,  or  heads  of  the  race,  having 
respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not  only  used  in  almost  every  tlung 
that  God  said  to  Adam  and  £ve>  but  even  in  what  he  sud  to 
the  very  birds  and  fishes,  Gen.  i.  33  ;  and  also  in  what  he  said 
afterwards  to  Noah,  Geti.  ix.  and  to  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhelhf 
and  Canaan,  Gen,  iz.  35....37.    So  in  promises  made  to  Abra- 
hams in  which  God  directed  his  speech  to  him>  and  spake  in 
the  second  person  singular,  from  time  to  time,  but  meant 
chiefly  his  posterity  :    ^  To  thee  will  I  give  tlus  land*     In 
thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  &c.  &c. 
And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  person,  but  meant 
chiefly  of  his  posterity.  Gen.  xvi.  13,  and  xvii.  30.    And  aa 
in  what  Isaac  said  to  Esau  and  Jacob,  in  his  blessing ;  in  wluch 
be  spake  to  them  in  the  second  person  singular,'  but  meant 
chiefly  their  posterity.  And  so  for  the  most  part  in  the  prom- 
ises made  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  in  Jacob's  blessing  of  £ph« 
raim  and  Manasseh,  and  of  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  things  further,  shew- 
ing that  Adam^s  posterity  were  included  in  God's  establish- 
ment with  him,  and  the  threatening  denounced  for  his  sin  ; 
and  that  the  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  consequence 
of  his  sin,  are  brought  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  the  curse  on  the  ground  ;  which,  if  it 
be  any  curse  at  all,  comes  equally  on  Adam's  posterity  with 
himself.  And  if  it  be  a  curse,  then  against  whomsoever  it  is 
designed  and  on  whomsoever  it  terminates,  it  comes  as  a  pun- 
ishment, and  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  conse- 
quence of  that  sentence. 

Dr.  Taylor,  page  19,  says, «  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon 
the  ground,  but  no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  man." 
And  in  pages  45,  46,  S,  he  insists  that  the  ground  only  was 
cursed,  and  not  the  man  ;  just  as  though  a  ciirse  could  ter« 
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tnlnate  on  lifeless^  senseless  earth  1  To  understand  this  curse 
otherwise  than  as  terminating  upon  man  through  the  groundi 
Teould  be  as  senseless  as  to  suppose  the  meaning  to  be*  The 
ground  thail  be  fiumahedt  and  shall  be  ndaerable  for  thy  aake. 
Our  author  interprets  the  curse  on  the  ground,  of  its  being 
incumbered  vdtb  noxious  weeds ;    but  would  these  weeds 
have  been  any  curse  on  the  ground,  if  there  had  been  no  in* 
liabitants,  or  if  the  inhalHtants  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that 
these  weeds  would  not  have  been  noxious,  but  useful  to 
them  ?    It  is  aud,  Deut.  xxriii.  17,  «« Cursed  shall  be  thy 
basket,  and  thy  store  ;''  and  would  he  not  be  thought  to  talk 
very  ridiculously,  who  should  say,  <^  Here  is  a  curse  upon  the 
basket,  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  the  owner  ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon  it  as  any  pun- 
ishment upon  him,  or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  to- 
wards him/*     How  -plsdn  is  it,  that  when  lifeless  things, 
ivhich  are  not  capable  of  either  benefit  or  suffering,  are  said 
to  be  cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  beings,  that 
use  or  possess  these  things  or  have  connexion  with  them,  the 
meaning  must  be,  that  these  sensible  beings  are  cursed  or 
blessed  in  the  other^  or  with  respect  to  them  !   In  Exod.  xxiii. 
25,  it  is  said,  *^  He  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water.'* 
And  I  suppose,  never  any  body  yet  prbcecded  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  subtilty  in  distinguishing,  as  to  say,  ^  Here  is  a  bless- 
ing on  the  bread  and  the  water,  which  went  into  the  posses- 
sors' mouths,  but  no  blessing  on  them.**    To  make  such  a 
distinction  with  regard  to  the  curse  God  pronounced  on  the 
ground,  would  in  some  respects  be  more  unreasonable,  be- 
cause God  is  express  in  explaining  the  matter,  declaring  that 
it  wasybr  man^t  sake^  expressly  referring  this  curse  to  ^'m,  as 
being  with  respect  to  him,  and  for  llie  sake  of  his  guilt,  and  as 
consisting  in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it. 
<(In  sorrow  Shalt  rAott  eat  of  it.    Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it 
bring  forth  to  thee.**     So  that  God's  own  words  tell  us  where 
the  curse  terminates.     The  words  are  parallel  with  those  ia 
Deut.  xxviii.   16,  but  only  more  plain  and  explicit,  ^<  Cursed 
slialt  thou  be  in  the  field,"  or  in  the  ground. 
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If  Uiis  part  ui  ilic  sentence  was  pronounced  .m)dftr.Do^ 
tiun  of  any  curse  or  punishment  at  all  upon  inyikind»  liptcn 
•he  contrary,  as  making  an  alteration  in  the  groundi  thit 
:  hould  be  for  the  bctfrr^  as  to  ihcm  ;  that  inalcad  of  the  IWCCli 
but  tempting,  pernicious  fruiu  of  para^soi  it  .might  pro4m9 
v-hulcMime  fruits,  more  for  the  health  of  the  aeul's  Until 
might  bring  forth  tliorns  and  thistlesi  af  excellent  m^jMJpe^ 
to  prevent  ur  cure  moral  distempersi  dincMe^  which  mdd 
issue  in  eternal  death  ;  %  say,  if  what  waa  pfpnom^^nifi 
under  this  notion,  then  it  was  a  bloang  q|i  thMQ  j;rQUiidk  vd 
not  a  curse  ;  and  it  might  more  proflbrlf  heve  heen  wii 
^^  lUfaaed  shall  the  ground  be  forthjT  sake.  Iwillnvdl^y 
happy  change  in  it,  that  it  may  be  a  hahitatigp  lyyEwe  fit  far  a 
creature  so  infirm,  and  so  apt  to  be  OTercopiQ  irithtempli? 
tion,  as  thou  art." 

The  event  makes  U  cvide^tithat  in  pronounouigtliliB.caru^ 
Cod  had  as  much  respect  to  Adaro*8  posterity,  SAj^luniMlf : 
And  so  it  was  understood  by  his  pioua  poateritj  hcfiyrs  tl^ 
fl(x>d  ;  as  appears  by  what  Lamech,  the  father  of  K^AhiffyS} 
C'.en.  V.  29.  «'  And  he  called  his  name  AboA,  aiding,  TUs 
same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  the  toil  <^ 
our  hands,  hecaust  o/thr  ground  *ivhich  the  Lord  hath  cundP 

Another  thing  which  argues,  that  Adam's  poateritjr  were 
included  in  the  threatening  of  death,  and  that  our  first  pareots 
\inderstood,  when  fallen,  that  the  tempter,  in  peruiading  thn^ 
to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  aimed  at  the  pimishment  nf 
ruin  of  both  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured  it|  ii 
Adam's  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name.  Eve,  Of 
Jjft^  on  the  promise  or  intimation  of  the  disap^ointn^ent  an4 
overthrow  of  the  tempter  in  that  matter,  by  her  seedf  whic^ 
Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procuring  lifie,  not  onljr  &f 
themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  ana  thereby  de« 
livering  them  from  that  death  and  ruin  which  the  serpent  had 
brought  upon  them.  Those  that  should  be  thus  deliveredi 
and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  the  living  ;  and  because  he  ob- 
served, by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance  Mid  life  wer^ 
To  be  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  he  therefore  remarks  that 
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l^tf  is  the  mother  •/  all  livings  and  thereupon  gives  her  a  new 
name)  calls  her  Chtrvah^  life,  Gen«  iii.  20. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence)  that  this  is  the  occasion 
of  Adam's  giving  his  vrife  her  new  name.    This  was  her 
new  honor)  and  the  greatest  hbnor,  at  feast  in  her  present 
statC)  that  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.    New  names 
Were  wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person's 
peculiar  honor*    So  it  was  with  regard  to  the  new  names  of 
Abraham)  SaAh)  and  Israel.    Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes)* 
that  they  who  are  saved  by  Christy  are  called  the  Bvers^  h  ^m  rr  ki 
2  Cor.  tv.  11)  the  Bvtngy  or  they  that  &ve.    So  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testftmenty  the  righteous  are  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Uving^  Psalm  Ixix.  38.    <«  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  the  Evingi  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous/'    If  what 
Adam  meant  by  her  being  the  mother  of  all  livings  was  only 
her  being  the  mother  of  mankind)  and  gave  her  the  name 
Ufe  upon  that  account ;  it  were  much  the  most  likely  that 
he  would  have  g^ven  her  this  name  at  first)  when  God  first 
united  them)  under  that  blessing,  ^  Be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  man- 
kind in  a  9^te  qfimmortaHtyy  living  indeed,  livingy  and  never 
dying.    But  that  Adam  should  at  that  time  give  her  only  the 
name  of  Isttft)  and  then  Immediately  on  that  melancholy 
change)  by  their  coming  under  the  sentenee  of  deaths  with  aU 
their  fosteTtty,  having  now  a  new,  awful  prospect  of  her  being 
the  mother  of  nethiBg  but  a  dying  race,  M  from  generation  ta 
generation  tiiming  to  dust,  through  her-  folly  ;  I  say,  that 
faame&ttely  on  this,  he  should  change  her  name  into  life,  call** 
inig  her  how  the  mother  of  all  Bving  is  perfectly  unaccounta- 
ble.   BesideS)  k  Is  manifest  that  it  vras  not  her  being  the 
mother  of  all  manUnd,  or  Ber  relation  as  a  mother,  which 
she  stood  hi  tp  ber  p>sfeiity,  but  the  quality  of  those  she 
was  to  be  the  mbther  of,  which  was  the  thing  Adam  had 
in  vieW)  hi  giving  his  wife  this  new  name ;    as  appears 
by  the  name  itself,  wUch  signifies  life.    And  if  it  had  been 
only  a  natural  and  mortal  life  which  he  had  in  vieW)  this  was 

*  Note  aaaexed  to  §  987. 
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nothing  distinguishing:  of  her  posterity  from  the  brutes ;  fdr 
the  very  same  name  of  iiving  ones,  or  living  things,  is  given 
from  time  to  time  in  this  Book  of  Genesis  to  them ;  as  la 
chap.  i.  3 1,  34,  38,  ii.  19,  vi.  19,  vii.  23,  viii.  I,  and  many  oth- 
er places  in  the  Bible.  And  besides,  it  by  life  the  quality  of 
her  posteiity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  dis« 
tinguish  her  from  Adam ;  for  thus  she  was  no  more  the 
mother  of  all  living,  than  he  was  the  fother  of  all  living  ;  and 
she  could  no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  ofUfe  txk 
any  such  account,  than  he ;  but  names  are  given  (or  diatinc* 
tion.  Doubtless  Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguish- 
ing concerning  her,  that  occasioned  his  giving  iier  this  new 
name.  And  I  think  it  is  exceeding  natural  to  suppose,  that 
as  Adam  had  given  her  htr  Jlrat  naTiif  from  the  manner  of  her 
crcationy  so  he  gave  her  her  new  name  from  redemfiiionrmnA 
as  it  were,  nev)  creation,  through  a  Redeemer,  of  her  seed  ; 
nnd  that  he  should  give  her  this  name  froni  that  which  com** 
forted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  Odd  had  pronounc« 
ed  on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noah,  Gen.  v.  39, 
«<  Saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  wovk^ 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord 
hath  cursed."  Accordingly  he  gave  her  this  new  name,  not 
at  her  first  creation,  but  immediately  after  the  promise  of  a 
Redeemer,  of  her  seed.     See  Gen.  iii.  15....20. 

Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adam'a 
giving  his  wife  this  name,  on  the  intimation  which  God  had 
given,  that  SataUi  should  by  her  seed  be  overthrown  and  dis- 
appointed) as  to  his  malicious  desig;n,  in  that  deed  of  his  which 
God  then  spake  of,  viz.  his  templing  the  woman.  Adam  in- 
fers from  it,  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  be  savedy 
whom  he  calls  the  living' ;  they  should  be  saved  from  the  ef» 
fects  of  this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent,  and  front 
that  ruin  which  he  had  brought  upon  them  by  tempting  their 
first  parents  to  sin  ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  with  res* 
pect  to  them,  disappointed  and  overthrown  in  his  desig^. 
But  how  is  any  death  or  ruin,  or  indeed  any  calamity  at  al]> 
brought  upon  their  posterity  by  Satan's  malice  in  that  tempt- 
ation, if  instead  of  that,  all  the  death  and  sorrow  that  was  con-^ 
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jie<)ueiit>  WM  the  fruit  of  God's  &tb6r1y  tof  6i  tad  Hoi  SaStaAi 
malice,  end  was  an  instance  of  God's  free  and  80irei«igii:fii¥0f^ 
auch  faTcr  as  Satan  coold  not  tM>tdUir  fefesfce  ?  And  if  nral* 
tUudes  of  Eve*s  pk>slerhy  are  saved,  firoih  dthei^  stdrit^  tir 
temporal  death)  by  a  Redeemer,  of  htt  seed^  how  b  thnt  snjf 
disappointment  of  Satan's  desig;d  in  tempting  oo^  'ftral  parents  i 
How  calne  he  to  have  -any  snth  thing  in  vielf » as  the  dipitb  of 
Adam's  and  Kfe^i  posteiity,  by  tempting  tbem  to  ami  or  any 
ckpettafiofi  that  their  deith  Vould  be  the  conaeqnenee^  nnJesa 
he  hnew  ihlit  they  were  hhcltided  in  the  threaObnfasg  ? 

Some  hav^  objected  against  Adam^s  posterity^  beitig  in« 
thided  kt  the  threatenteg  defiverad  to  Adam» '  that  the  threat* 
ening  itself  was  itic6n«istent  with  his  having  atiy  poaterity  $ 
It  being  that  he  shonld  die  on  the  day  that  ^kf  mnotf. 

To  this  t  ana wery  that  thethi^atening  was^not  inconsist* 
ent  with  his  harihg  tMMerity ,  on  two  aeeikiMsi 

Those  words,  » In  the  day  then  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die,'^  ac<^ording  to  the  use  of  sneh  like  eftpfessions  a* 
mong  the  Hebtews,  do  not  signify  immediate  deaths  or  thttt 
the  execution  shall  lie  within  twentyfouf  hoiirt  fMm  the 
commissioh  of  the  &ct  $  nor  did  Gody  by  those  Words,  limit 
himtself  as  to  the  time  of  executing  the  threatened  puniih* 
tnent,  but  that  was  sdll  left  to  God's  pleasure.  SuehA 
phrase  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue^  idgid** 
ies  ho  more  than  these  two  things  t 

I .  A  rHU  cBnneidtn  betw0en  tiie  4dn  and  the  putiishment. 
So  £selt.  xxjdll.  13,  13.  «  The  righteousneu  of  the  right- 
eous shall  not  deliver  him  in  the  tkhf  of  his  transgression* 
Aa  for  the  wicltedness  of  the  wiolKed,  he  ahiall  not  fidl  thei^ 
by  in  (Me  day  that  lie  tunteih  lh>m  hia  wickedness  i  neither 
shall  the  righteous  be  able  i6  lh%  in  iki  Oay  that  he  dfmethg 
But  for  hh  iniciuity  that  he  liath  comitiiU^,  he  shall  dh  for  it.*^ 
Here  it  Is  said,  that  in  the  dSny  h^  rfnneth,  he  shall  not  he  able 
tb^live,  but  he  t&hall  die  ;  not  idgttifyhlg  the  tfane  Wheiideatlv 
shall  be  executed  upon  hint)  bdt  ^e  cotihexion  betweeh  Ut' 
sin  aAd  death  ;  such  a  connexion  as  in  our  preseftt  comvMM' 
use  of  language  ii  signified  by  the  adverb  of  tim^,  n/heny 
Vol.  VI;  S  O 
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•ai  if  one  should  sayt  «  According  to  the  lawa  of  our  nttibii^' 
to  Idng  as  a  man  bebayes  himself  as  a  good  subject,  he  m«f 
live  ;  but '  vfhen  he  turni  rebel,  he  must  die  :''  Not  signifying; 
thehour*  day  or  month  in  which  he  must  be  executed9  but 
only  the  connesion  between  his  crime  and  death* 

2.  Another  thing  which  seems  tobe  ugmfied'by  such 
an  espression»  is,  that  Adam  should  be  exposed  to  death/or  one 
frarugreuiortj  without  wuting  on  lum  to  try.him  the  second 
time.  If  he  eat  ef  that  tree,  he  should  immediately  fidl  under 
condemnation,  though  afterwards  he  might  abstain  ever  se 
strictly.  In  this  respect  the  words  are  mueh  of  the  same  force 
mih  those  words  of  Solomon  to  Shimei,  1  Kings  ii.  37.  ^  For 
it  shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  out,  and  passest  over 
the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shalt  know  for  eertauij  that  thou  nMt 
9urely  die.*^  Noi  meaning  that  he  should  certunly  be  execut- 
ed on  that  day,  but  that  he  should  be  assuredly  liaMe  to  death 
for  the  first  offence^  and  that  he  should  not  have  another  trial 
to  see  whether  he  would  go  over  the  brook  Kidron  a  second 
time. 

And  then  besides, 

II.  If  the  ^vords  had  implied  that  Adam  should  die  that 
Tcry  day,  within  twentyfour  or  twelve  hours,  or  that  moment 
that  he  transgressed,  yet  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  God 
obliged  himself  to  execute  the  punishment  in  its  utmost  ex' 
tent  on  that  day.  The  sentence  was  in  great  part  executed 
immediately  :  He  then  died  spiritually  :  He  lost  his  inno- 
cence and  original  righteousness,  and  the  favor  of  God  ;  » 
dismal  alteration  was  made  in  his  soul,  by  the  loss  of  that  ho- 
ly, divine  principle,  which  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  lii^ 
of  the  soul.  In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very: 
day,  becoming  corrupt,  miserable  and  helpless.  And  I  think 
it  has  been  shewn  that  such  a  spiritual  death  was  one  great 
thing  implied  in  the  threatening.  And  the  alteration  then 
made  in  his  body  and  external  state,  was  the  beginning  of 
temporal  death.  Giievous,  external  calamity  is  called  by  the 
name  of  death  in  scripture,  Exod.  x.  17.  «  Intreat  the  Lord 
that  he  may  take  away  this  deathP  Not  only  was  Adam's 
soul  ruined  that  day,  but  his  body  was  ruined  :     It  lost  its 
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%eaut7  «nd  vigor,  and  became  a  poor,  dully  decaying^  -dying 
Aing.  And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that  day  undone  in 
a 'more  dreadful  sense :  .  He  immediately  feU  under  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  condemnation  to  elemal  perdition. .  In  tho 
language  of  scripture,  he  is  dcadj  that  is,  in  a  state  of  condemn 
nation  to  death  ;  even  as  our  author  often  explains  this  lan- 
guage in  his  exposition  upon  Romans.  In  scripture  lan- 
guage, he  that  believes  in  Christ,  immediately  receives  life. 
He  passes  at  that  dme  from  de^  to  life,  and  thenceforward 
(to  use  the  Apostle  John'js  phrase)  ^  has  eternal  life  abiding 
In  him<^'  But  yet  iie.doea  not  then  receive  eternal  IMe  to  its 
highest  completion ;  he  has  but  the  be^ning  of  it,  and  re- 
ceives i€  .in  a  Jirastly  greater  degree  at  death  ;  but  the  proper 
time  for  the  complete  fulness  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
When  the  «ngels  aianed,  their  punishment  was  immediately 
cfxecuted  in  a  degree ;  but  their  full  pumshment  is  hot  until 
the  end  of  the  world.  And  there  is  nothing  in  God's  threat- 
ening to  Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  puniahment 
at  once,  nor  any  thing  which  determines  that  he  should  have 
no  posterity.  The  law  or  cionstitution  which  CM  established 
and  declared,  determined  that  if  he  sinned,  And  had  poster^ 
ity,  he  and  they  should  die ;  but  there  was  no  constitution  de- 
termining concerning  the  actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this 
case  ;  what  posterity  he  should  have,  how  many,  or  whether 
any  at  all.  All  these  things  God  had  reserved  in  his  qwn 
power  :  The  law  and  its  sanction  int,e;:meddled  not. with  the 
matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  no- 
tice of  that  objection  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  against  Adam's  being 
supposed  to  be  a  federal  head  for  his  posterity,  that  it  gives 
him  greater  honor  than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  hia 
posterity  would  have  had  eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he 
had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater  number  would  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  his  obedience,  than  are  saved  by  Christ,*  I  think  a 
yery  littie  consideration  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  there  is  no 

*Pftgeiso,&c.5. 
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trelglit  in  this  objection  ;  fer  the  benefit  of  Cbmt*»  nmkft 
may  nevertbeleM  be  Taidy  beyoad  that  which  would -hnci 
been  by  tho  ohefience  ^t  Adam.  For  thoie  that  are  aaved  bf: 
ChiisCy  are  not  "merely  advanced  to  happinesi  by  hia  meritt^ 
b«t  are  saved  from  the  in^nitely  dreadful  effects  of  AJamh 
doi  and  many  from  immense  guilty  pollotion  and  miaery,  b^ 
persoDai  dns  ;  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  happy. alatei  aa  lib 
were  through  infinite  obatacles,  and  are  exalted  to  a  ftr  gfoafe- 
er  degree  of  dignity  $  felicity  and  glory,  than  would  have  Immh 
due  for  Adam's  obedience^  for  aught  I  know,  many ..thon wand 
timet  so  great.  And  there  is  enough  in  die  gospel  ^peDsa^- 
tlon^  clearly  to  maniiest  the  sufficiency  of  Christ^  mefUs  for 
auth  effbots  in  afl  mankihid.  And.how  great  the  number  wiQ 
bey  that  shall  actually  be  the  subjects  of  themy  or  how  grea^ 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  race,  considering  the  vast  succeail 
of  th^  gospel)  that  shall  bo  in  that  foturei  extraoid jharf  ao^ 
glorious  seasDni  often  spoken  of^  nonb  can  tell.  And  the  hon- 
or of  these  two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  mnoh  Irom  what 
was  proposcd'to  each  for  his  trialf  as.fram  their  succesBi  an4 
the  good  actually  obtained,  uid  also  the  manner  of  obtaining* 
Christ  obtains  the  benefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper 
inerit  of  condignity»  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equivalent  ; 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  with  Adam,  if  he  had 
dbeyed. 

I  have  now  particularly  considered  the  account  which  Mor 
aes  gives  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  of  our  first  parents, 
and  God's  dealings  with  them,  the  constitution  he  established 
with  them)  their  transgression,  and  what  followed.  And  on 
the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  God  apparent* 
1y  speaks  to  Adam  from  time  to  time  ;  and  particularly^  if  we 
consider  how  pli^inly  and  undeniably  his  posterity  are  includ- 
ed in  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Adaih  after  his£dlf 
founded  on  the  foregoing  threatening ;  and  consider  the  curse 
denounced  on  the  ground  for  his  sake,  and  for  his  and  his  pos- 
terity's sorrow :  And  also  consider  what  is  evidently  the  ocoi- 
tton  of  his  giving  his  wife  the  new  name  of  Eve,  and  bis  mean- 
ing in  it,  and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and 
universal  events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  first  parentS| 
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•nd  tkeir  posterity  (rom  that  time  forward,  thioagh  all  ages  of 
tliie  world  ;  I  cannot  but  think,  it  must  appear  to  ererjr  im- 
fartiai  persoq,  that  Mosek*  account  does,  with  sufficient  en- 
lience,  lead  all  mankind,  to  whom  hb  account  is  communicat- 
ted,  to  nnderatand,  that  God,  in  bis  constituUon  with  Adam» 
dealt  with  him  as  a  public  persoo,  and  as  the  head  of  the  hu- 
aian  spetiea,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  included  io 
him :  And  that  this  history  is  giTon  by  dirine  direction,  in  the 
beginnii^g  pi  the  first  written  rerdationi  toei^hil|it  to  our  view 
the  origip  of  tl^e^  present,  nofhl,  miserable  state  of  mankind, 
tiiat  we  might  see  what  that  was,  which  first  gave  occasion 
Jbr  all  those  ponsequeot,.. wonderful  dbpensations  of  divine 
mercy  and  grape  tjowards  .mankind,  which  are  the  great  sub- 
ject of  Che  BoriptiiMs,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament : 
And  tbat'tbese  things  ere  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully  pcunt* 
0d  forth,  but  delivered- in  «  plain  account  of  things,  which  ea« 
■Uy  and  naturally  exhibits  them  to  our  understandings. 

And  by  what  follows  in  this  discourse,  we  may  have,  in 
some  measure,  opportunity  to  9ee  how  other  things  in  the 
If olf  Scripture  agree  with  -what  has  been  now  observed  from 
)^e  three  i^t  bhaplers  of  Genesis. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Qistrvati&ns  on  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
fckiejly  in  ike  Old  Testament^  thtU  prove  the 
doctrine  of  Oki^iuai,  Sin. 

ORIGINAL  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wick- 
edness being  often  spoken  of  in  i^cripture,  as  a  thing  belonging 
to  the  race  qfrnanktrtd^  and  a$  if  it  vfere  a  firofterty  qftht  sfie* 
cie^.    So  in  Psai.  adv.  2,  '3.    «  The  Lord  looked  down  froin 
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heaven  upon  the  children  of  men^  to  see  if  there,  wen  Ajl  Aift. 
did  understand*  and  seek  God.    Thejr^are  ail  gmie  iiidi| 
tliey  arc  together  become  filthy  s    There  ie  none  that  imik^ 
good  ;  no,  not  one."    The  like  we  have  again,  Pial.  Bn.  8|4b 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.   104,  105.    m  The  Hbly  Spintdoasatt 
mean  this  of  every  individual ;  became  in .  the  Tgi|r  mm 
psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that  were  lighteouft  ver«  S»-M« 
in  the  generation  qf  the  righteout.**     Bet  hoir  little  Ss  lUldK 
scrvaUon  to  the  purpose  I    For  who.  ever  auppoied»  ftiftei. 
unrighteous  men  were  ever  clMDged.b^  ^vine  giBCC^aBdli9 
terwards  made  righteous  ?  The  Paalmiit  is  aprehiei;  eCvM 
men  are  as  they  are  the  children  tifmeHf  bom  efilhcfjainiipC. 
human  race  ;  and  not  as  born  of  God|  wheeehjr  tha^foaiil^ 
be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generoHmg  qftkt  vigtiJtmK 
The  Apostle  Paul  cites  this  pUce  in  Rom.  iiL  Uklklh  ^ 
prove  the  universal  corruption  of  madkind  ;  h^i^^m  Aft. 
same  chapter  he  supposes  these  same  peraona  kliva  l|Qk(A 
of  as  wicked,  may  become  righteoosi  through  the  fWH^WVr 
ness  and  grace  of  God.  ... 

So  wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  odier  places  in  the.Vlwk.tf 
Psalms,  as  a  thing  that  belongs  to  nun^  99  itf  ike  kmmmmh 
G8  sonao/men.  Thus  in  Psal.  iv.  2.  <«  O  ye  ton*  qfmeih^^ 
long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  ?  How  long  will  yi 
love  vanity  V*  Sec.  Psal.  Ivii.  4.  <<  I  lie  among  them  that  sit 
set  on  fire,  even  the  sons  qfrneUf  whose  teeth  are  8pear«  ^  ar- 
rows, and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword.'*  Psal.  Iviii.  I,  3.  «  Do 
ye  indeed  speak  righteousness,  O  congregation  ?  Do  ye  jodgs 
uprightly,  O  ye  sons  of  men  ?  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedr 
ncss ;  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  handa  in  the  earth/^ 
Our  author,  mentioning  these  places,  saya  p,  105>  NpCSi 
"  There  was  a  strong  party  in  Israel  disaflfoctcd  to  DavidHi 
person  and  government,  and  sometimes  he  cbooeeth  to  de* 
note  them  by  the  sons  or  children  of  men."  But  it  wopid 
have  been  worth  his  while  to  have  inquired,  Why  the  Psalm-* 
ist  should  choose  to  denote  the  wickedest  and  worst  men  in  li* 
racl  by  this  name  ?  Why  he  should  choose  thus  to  disgrace 
the  human  race,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of.  men  most 
properly  belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  tUest  cbaraeterj 
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iktii  as  if  all  (he  sons  of  men,  even  every  one  of  thetny  wem 
of  such  a  character,  and  none  of  them  did  good  ;  no,  not  one  I 
Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  righteous  should  not  he  thought 
-worthy  to  be  called  aony  ^mAz,' and  ranked  with  that  noble 
race  of  beings,  who  are  bom  into  the  world*  wholly  right  and 
innocent !  It  is  a  good,  easy,  and  natural  reason,  why  he 
chooseth  to  call  the  wicked,  9onsqfmenj  as  a  proper  name  for 
them,  that  by  being  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  corrupt,  ru- 
ined race  of  mankind,  they  come  by  their  depravity.  And 
the  Psalmist  himself  leads  us  to  this  very  reason,  Psal.  hiii.  at 
the  begintung.  ^*  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  O  yc  90x19  qfmen  ? 
Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedness,  ye  weigh  out  the  violence 
of  your  hands.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,** 
Sec.  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  pkces  is  Prov.  xxi.  8.  ^  The  way  of 
^man  is  fvoward  and  strange  ;  but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  i& 
light.**  •  He  that  is  perverse  in  hb  walk,  is  here  called  by  the 
name  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure  :  Which  I  think 
is  absolutely  unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pure, 
and  perfectly  innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  fraward  and  strange 
in  their  waySf  therein  depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all 
mankind.  The  word»  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  the  con- 
trary; that  depravity  and  pervcrseness  properly  belong  to 
mankind  as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  being  made  pure,  is 
by  an  afterwork,  by  which  some  are  delivered  from  native 
)K)llution,  and  distinguished  from  manldnd  in  general ;  which 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.  xiv.  4, 
'Where  we  have  an  account  of  a  number  that  notre  not  defiled^ 
but  were  pure,  and  followed  the  Lamb  s  of  whom  it  is  said, 
The9e  were  redeemed  from  among  men. 

To  these  tlungs  agree  Jer.  xvii.  5^  9.  In  ver.  5,  it  is  said, 
<<  Cursed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  man**  And  in  ver.  9,  this  rea« 
son  is  given,  <<  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?**  What  heart  is  this 
so  wicked  VoA  deceitful  ?  Why,  evidently,  the  heart  ofhim^ 
nvhom^  it  waa  said  before^  we  must  not  trust ; .  and  that  is  man^ 
It  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  heart  here  spoken  of^be  its  deteitfulness 
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to  tbe  man  hitnsclfi  or  to  others.    So  EccU  i«.  3.  (<*  MadtesJ 

is  ID  tke  heart  of  the  «on«  f^iugn^  while  thef  live/*  And  tiKiae 
words  of  Christ  to  Peterr  Matth.  x?L  23.  ^  Get  thee  behind . 
nie»  Satan,  for  thou  ssTOrest  not  the  things  that  be  of  Godi^ 
but  the  things  that  be  of  irtm.**   SigiHijingplainlyythettohos 
carnal  and  vun,  and  opposite  to  what  ii  spiritual  and  diTJiiej  lig 
what  properly  belongs  toiTMm  in  their  present  atate*    Thc= 
same  thing  is  snpposed  in  that  erf  the  apostlei  1  Cer.  w»  S— 
<*  For  ye  are  yet  carnal.    For  whereas  there  is  among  yoee 
enTyingand  strife^  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  w^mtnf**  AwE 
that  in  Hos.  vl.  7.  <'  But  they  like  men,  hate  tranagr^seed  the! 
covenant."    To  these  places  maybe  added  Matth.  w.  tl.. 
^  If  ye,  being  evil)  know  how  to  ^ve  good  gifts.**  Jam.  iv.  t^ 
M  Do  ye  think  that  the  scripture  saitb  in  vaini  The  spirit  t] 
dwetteth  in  m,  lU9teth  to  envy  ^'     I  Pet.  iv.  9.   "  That  he 
•longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  aiei%  ba^ 
to  tbe  win  of  God.''  Yet  above  all*  that  in  Job  zv.  1 6.   ^  Hoip^ 
much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  isan,  who  drinketh  iniquU 
ty  Hke  ^uater  f  Of  which  more  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  given  of  these  tUngs,  cm  Dr. 
Taylor's  scheme  ?  How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have 
such  descriptions,  all  over  the  Bible,  of  man,  and  the  smu  of 
men  !  Why  should  man  be  so  continually  spoken'of  as  evil, 
carnal,  perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperately  Wicked,  if  all  m^ 
are  by  nature  as  perfectly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  propen- 
sity to  evil,  as  Adam  was  the  first  moment  of  his  creation^  all 
wadr  rigkty  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand,  Eccl.  vii* 
29  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and 
with  equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  right  and  pure  $  that 
the  v)ay  of  man  is  innocent  and  holy  ;  and  that  he  who  eavor^ 
true  virtue  and  wisdom^  savors  the  things  that  be  of  men  ?  Yea, 
and  why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said,  The  Lord  looked 
dovmfrom  heaven  on  the  sons  of  men^  to  see  if  there  were  any 
that  did  understand^  and  did  seek  after  God  ;  and  they  were  all 
right  J  altogether  fitfrcy  there  was  none  inclined  to  do  wickedness^ 
noy  not  one  ? 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those 
wliich  represent  wickedness  as  what  properly  belongs  to  tht 
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vforid ;  and  that  they  who  are  otherwise*  are  Mved  Jrom  the 
tDorld^  and  called  out  ofU»  As  John  vii.  7.  <'  The  noorld  can* 
iDOt  hate  you ;  hilt  me  it  hateth ;  bfecaute  I  testify  of  it,  that 
the  \\'arks  thereof  are  evil."  Chap.  viii.  33.  <<  Te  are  of  this 
nvorld:  I  anri  not  of  this  world**  Chap.  xiv.  17.  <^  I'he  sinrii 
of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  ;  becatise  it  seeth 
him  hotv neither  knoweth  him :  But  ye  know  him.'*  Chap;' 
3CV.  18,  19.  .« J£.the  world  hate  you>  ye  know  tliat  it  hated 
ine  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of  th^  woridy  the  world 
w6uld  love  its  otvn :  But  because  ye  are  not  of  the  worlds  but 
I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  worlds  therefore  the  wbrld  hateth 
you."  Rev.  xiv.  S,  4.  ^  These  are  they  which  were  redeem- 
ed from  the  earrA....redeemed  from  among  men.'*  John  xvii. 
9.  <<  I  pray  not  for  the  worlds  but  for  them  which  thou  hast 
given  me."  .Ver.  14.  <<  I  have  given  them  thy  word  ;  tind  the 
world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  worldy 
even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.**  I  John  iii^  13.  «<  Manrtl 
not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you."  Chap.  iv.  5.  <<  They 
are  of  the  worlds  thereforb  speak  they  of  the  worlds  and  the 
vjorld  heareth  them."  Chap.  t.  19.-  «  We  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  Jt  is  evident)  that  in 
these  places,  by  the  world  is  .meant  the  world  of  mankind  ; 
not  the  habitation,  but  th^  inhabitants:  For  it  is  the  world 
spoken  of  as  loving^  hating^  doing  evil  worksy  afieakingy  hear* 
ingj  &c. 

It  shews  the  same  thing,  that  wickedness  is  often  spoken 
of  as  being  man's  ottm,  in  contradistinction  from  virtue  and  ho- 
iioesa^  So  men's  lusts  are  often  called  their  own  heart's  liists^ 
and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  walking  in  their  own 
ways,  walking  in  their  own  counsels,  in  the  imagination  of 
their  own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  according 
to  their  own  devices,  8cc.  These  things  denote  wickedness 
to  be  a  quality  belonging  properly  to  the  character  and  nature 
of  mankind  in  their  present  state  :  As,  when  Christ  would 
represent  that  lying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  devil  in  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it  thua, 
John  viii.  44.  '<  When^he  speaketh  a  /r>,  he  speaketh  of  liis 
own  :   For  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it." 
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And  that  wickedncM  belongi  to  the  nature  of  nuuilubdAi 
their  preieni  lUte,  may  be  argued  from  thoae  fdaceivticb 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in  their  chiidhood^  or  fim 
ehnr  childhood.  So.  that  in  ProT.  zxii.  15.  «  FooGahaniii 
bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;  but  the  tod  of  correctioD  M 
drive  it  far  from  liim."  Nothing  ia  more  mMnfcsty  tlMDtka 
the  wise  man  in  this  book  continually  aaes  the  word  ibDfi  m 
foolishness,  for  wickedness :  And  that  this  U  what  be  nttn 
in  this  place*  the  words  themselves  do  ahew  s  For  the  fed  of 
correction  is  proper  to  drive  away  no  other  fijoiiahnessi  tfaa 
that  which  is  of  a  moral  nature.  The  word  rendered  knadt 
ti'iq;nifies9  as  is  observed  in  Pool*a  Synofim^f  a  cloie  nd  fins 
liiiion.  1  he  same  word  is  tised  in  chap.  vL  SI.  «  Anrftben 
continually  upon  thy  heart."  And  chap.  wiL  S.  «  JKwf  tbea 
upon  thy  fingers^  write  them  upon  the  table  of  Chbe  AesH* 
To  the  like  purpose  is  chap.  iii.  3,  and  Dent.  iL  II|  wliers 
this  word  is  used.  The  same  verb  is  uaed^  I  SanuvriiL  I. 
*«  'j'hc  soul  of  Jonat/ian  was  knit  (or  bound  J  to  the  ioiiIqCIM* 
lidf  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  hia  own  aool."  Bot  hov 
ronies  wickedness  to  be  so  firmly  boundf  and  .atitmgly  fini 
in  (ht  hearts  of  children,  if  it  be  not  th^re  naturally?  Tkef 
liaving  had  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  rioi  by  longcutom 
in  actual  wickedness,  as  those  that  have  lived  many  yeiit  is 
the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  placet  Gen*  vH 
131.    '<  For  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  ia  evlUfnmMi 
youfh**    It  alters  not  the  case,  whether  it  be  translated  )ir 
or  t/ioug-/i  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  ia  evil  fromlv 
youth,  as  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  it ;  still  the  words  sappoit 
it  to  be  so  as  is  said.     The  word  translated  youth,  ngidfiei 
the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  the  age  of  man,  which  com" 
nences  from  the  beginning  of  life.    The  wordf  in  its  derin- 
tion,  has  reference  to  the  birth  or  beginning  of  ezistenoe*    It 
comes  from  JVagnar^  which  signifies  to  shake  ofiF^  as  a  tree 
shakes  off  its  ripe  fruit,  or  a  plant  its  seed  :    The  Urth  of 
children   bcinp;  commonly  represented  by  a  tree's  yleUEng 
fruit,  or  a  plant's  yielding  seed.    So  that  the  word  here  tnns- 
laled  youths  comprehends  not  only  what  we  in  EngOah  inott 
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commonly  call  the  tune  of  youth>  but  also  childhood  and  in- 
fiuicyy  and  is  very  often  used  to  signify  these  latter.  A  word 
cf  the  same  root  is  used  to  signify  a  young  childy  sr  a  Uttle 
cMld^  in  the  foUonring  places  ;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  25,  27  ;  1  Kings 
iii.  7,  and  xi.  17  ;  2  Kings  ii.  23  ;  Job  xxxiii.  25  ;  ProT.  xxii. 
6,  xxiii.  13,  and  xxix.  21 ;  Isai.  x.  19,  xi.  6,  and  Ixv.  20 ;  Hos. 
^i.  1.  The  same  word  is  used  to  signify  an  infant^  in  Exod. 
11.  6,  and  x.  9  ;  Judg.  xiii.  5,  7,  ^,  24  ;  i  Sam.  i.  22,  and  ir. 
21 ;  2  Kings  v.  14  ;  Isai.  vti.  16,  and  vlii.  4. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  124,  Note,  that  he  '< 'Conceives,  Jrom 
the  youths  is  a  phrase  signifying  the  greatness^  or  long  dura- 
tion  of  a  thing.^    But  if  by  long  duration  he  means  any  thing 
-else  than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz.  from  the  beginning 
of  life,  ke  has  no  reason  to  conceive  ko  ;  neither  has  what  he 
offers,  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception. 
There  is  no  appearance  in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts 
he  mentions,  of  their  meaning  any  thing  else  than  what  is 
most  literally  signiiied.    And  it  is  certain,  .that  what  ke  sug- 
gests  is  not  the  ordinary  import  of  such  a  phra«e  among  the 
I  lebrews  :  But  that  thereby  is  meant  from  the  beginning,  or 
early  time  of  life,  or  existence  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  places 
following,  where  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  used,  as  in 
this  place  in  the  8th  of  Genesis.     1  Sam.  xii.  2.    <«  {  am  old, 
•and  gray  headed...and  I  have  walked  before  you  from  my  child^ 
hood  unto  this  day  ;"  where   the  original  word  is  the  same. 
Psal.  Ixxi.  5,  6.  «  Thou  art  ray  trust /rom/wi/  youth:  By  thee 
liave  I  been  holden  up   from  the  womb.     Thoti  art  he  that 
took  me  out  of  my  mother's  bowels."    Vcr.  17,  \%.  «  O  God, 
thou  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth  ;  and  hitherto  have  I  de- 
clared thy  wondrous  works :   Now  also,  when  I  am  old  and 
^ray  headed,  forsake  me  not."    Psal.  cxxix.  1,2.    <(  Many  a 
time  have  they  afiUcted  me  from  my  youths  may  Israel  now 
say  :  Many  a  time  ha^  they  afflicted  mc/rom  my  youth  ;  yet 
have  they  not  prevailed  against  me."     Isai.  xlvii.  12.  (<  Stand 
now  witli  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  wherein  thou  hast 
labored, /rom  ^^t/ yoi^A."     So  ver.  15,  and   2  Sam.  xix,  7, 
*^  That  will  be  worse  unto  thee,  than  all  the  evil  that  befet 
thee,  from  thy  youth  until  now."     Jer.  iii.  24,  25.    «  Shamo 
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hath  devoured  the  labor  of  our  {athersyyrom  ot^r  youtk.  We 
have  linnedag^nst  the  Lord  our  God  from  our  youths  even  to 
tMs  day.*'  So  Gen.  xWi.  34  ;  Job  xzxi.  18  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  SO, 
and  xlvBi.  11 ;  Ezelu  iv.  U  ;  Zech,  xiii.  5. 

And  it  is  to  be  obscrred^  that  according  to  the  mannter  qf 
the  Hebrew  languagey  when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  been 
Jrom  youths  OT  tht  first  part  of  existence*  the  phrase  is  to  be 
understood  as  including  that  first  time  of  existence.    So)  Josh« 
vi.  3L   «  They  utterly  destroyed  all,  from  the  young  to  the? 
old/'  (so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  i.  e.  including  both.    So  Geiu^^ 
xix.  4}  and  Esther  iii.  13. 

And  aa  mankind  are  represented  in  scripture,  as  being  o^^ 
a  wicked  heart  Jrom  their  youths  so  in  other  places  they  are     ' 
apoken  of  as  being  thus/rom  the  viomb,     Psal.  Iviii.  3.   <'  The    ^ 
wicked  are  estranged /ronrrA^  womb :  They  go  astray  as  soon 
as  they  be  bom,  speaking  lies.'*    It  is  observable,  that  the 
Psalmist  mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  as  the 
9on8  qfmtn :   For,  these  are  the  preceding  words  :    «(  Do  ye 
judge  uprightly,  Oytf<on«  ^mff/i.^    Yea,  in  heart  ye  work 
wickedness."    (A  phrase  of  the  like  import,  with  that  in  Gen. 
viii.  2 1 .    7'Ae  imagination^  or  operation,  as  it  mi^ht  have  been 
rendered,  of  his  heart  is  evil.)     Then  it  follows,   l^he  wicked 
are  estranged  from  the  womb,  &c.     The  next  verse  is,  Their 
fioiaon  ia  like  the  poison  of  a  serfient.     It  is  so  remarkably,  as 
the  very  nature  of  a  serpent  is  poison  :   Serpents  are  poison- 
ous as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world  :  They  derive  a  poi- 
sonous nature  by  their  generation.     Dr.  Taylor,  p.  134,  135, 
says,  «  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  scriptural  figurative  way  of 
aggravating  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  signifying     ' 
early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  other,  to  speak  of  |t  as   ^ 
being/rom  the  womb"     And  as  a  probable  instance  of  the  lat-   — 
ter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai.  xlix.  1.    "  The  Lord  hath  called  me 
from  the  womb;    from  the   bowels   of  my  mother  he  made 
mention  of  my  name."     But   I  apprehend,  that  in   order  to 
seeing  this  to  be  either  evident  or  firobablcy  a  man  must  have 
eyes  peculiarly  aifected.     I  humbly  conceive  that  such  phra- 
ses as  that  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah,  of  God's  calling  the  prophet 
fro7n  the  womb,  are  evidently  not  of  the  import  which  he  sup- 
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fioses ;  but  mean  truly  from  the  beginiiing  of  exiatenae,  and 
are  manifestly  of  like  ugnification  with  that  which  is  laid  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiahy  Jer.  i.  5.  ^  Before  I  formed  thee  in 
the  bellyj  I  knew  thee :  Before  thou  earnest  out  of  the 
^omb>  X  sanctified  thee^  and  f^rdained  thee  a  prophet  unto 
the  nationa/'  Which  surely  means  something  else  besides 
a  high  degree  of  yinue  :  It  plainly  signifies  that  he  was, 
from  his  first  existence,  set  apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And 
it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  unders^md  it  otherwise,  as  to 
suppose  the  ^ngel  mettit  any  other  than  that  Samson  was 
set  apart  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  the  beginning  of  his  Ufe, 
when  he  saya  to  his  mother,  ^  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive 
and  bear  a  son  :  And  now  drink  no  wine,  nor  strong  drink, 
&c.  For  the  child  shall  be  a  Na^nrito  to  God^rom  the  womby 
to  the  day  of  hn. death."  By  these  instances  it  is  plain,  that 
the  phrase,  fropi  the  ttfombj  as  the  other,  from  the  youthf  as 
used  in  scripture,  properly  signifies  from  the  beginning  of 
life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  Job  xt.  14, 15,  16.  ^  What 
is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  bom  of  a 
nvoman^  that  he  shoOld  be  righteous  ?  Behold,  he  putteth  no 
trust  in  bis  saints :  Yea,  the  heavena  arc  not  clean  in  his 
sight  ?  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man, 
which  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  V*  And  no  less*  remark- 
able is^  our  author's  method  of  managing  it.  The  sixteenth 
verse  expresses  an  exceeding  degree  of  wickedness,  in  as 
plain  and  emphatical  terms,  almost,  as  can  be  invented  ;  ev- 
ery word  representing  this  in  the  strongest  manner  :  <(  How 
much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  that  diinketh  iniqui- 
ty like  water  V*  I  cannot  now  recollect  where  we  have  a 
sentence  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  Bible,  fi>r  an  emphatical, 
lively  and  strong  representadon  of  great  wickedness  of  heart. 
Any  one  of  the  words,  as  such  words  are  used  in  scripture, 
would  represent  great  wickedness  :  If  it  had  been  only  said, 
«'  How  much  more  abominable  is  man  ?"  Or,  <<  How  much 
more  filthy  is  man  V*  Or,  <«  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity." 
But  all  these  ai^e  accumulated  with  the  addition  oL»,.iike  water 
....the  further  to  represent  the  boldness  or  greediness  of  men 
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men  in  wickedness  ;  though  iniquity  be  the  most  deadly  pols^ 
otif  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as  fa- 
miliar with  it  as  with  their  common  drinkf  and  drink  it  with 
like  greediness,  as  he  that  is  thirsty  drinks  water.  That 
boldness  and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by  wluch 
the  great  degree  of  the  depravity  of  man's  heart  often  appears, 
is  represented  thus,  Psal.  xiv.  4.  '^  Have  the  workers  of  in- 
iquity no  knowledge,  who  eat  up  my  people  a»  t/icp  eat  bread  ?^* 
And  the  greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  represented  by  thirst- 
ing as  an  animal  thirsts  after  water,  Psalm  xliit  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  light  manner,  in  which  Dr. 
Taylor  treats  this  place,  p.  143,  ^  How  much  more  abomin- 
able and  filthy  is  man,  in  comfutmwi  ^fthe  drvine  fiurity^  who 
drinketh  iniquity  like  water  i  Who  is  attended  with  so 
many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see 
the  argument,  man,  in  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state,  can- 
not be  clean  before  God.  Why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceiv- 
ed and  born  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin  :  No  such  thing. 
But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure,  in  comfiari' 
son  of  Gody  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  ififirwitie^ 
as  a  mortal  man.  Which  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not  only 
that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  intend  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly  stran- 
gers to  it."  Thus  this  author  endeavors  to  reconcile  this 
text  with  his  doctrine  of  the  perfect,  native  innocence  of  roan- 
kind  ;  in  which  wc  have  a  notable  specimen  of  his  demon- 
strations, as  well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  and  fairness  in 
t'xaminlni^  and  expounding  the  scripture,  which  he  makes  sp 
often  a  profession  of. 

In  this  place  we  arc  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart 
is,  but  also  how  men  come  by  such  wickedness  ;  even  by  be- 
ing of  the  race  of  mankind,  by  ordinary  generation.  "  What 
is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  I  And  he  that  is  born  of  a 
'.voman,  iliat  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  Our  author,  pi^es 
141,  142,  represents  man's  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  pe- 
riphrasis, to  signify  man  ;  and  that  there  is  no  design  in  the 
^ords  to  give  a  reason,  why  man  is  not  clean  and  righteous. 
But  the  case  is  most  evidently  otherwiscj  if  we  may  interpret 
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the  Book  of  Job  by  itself  :  It  is  most  plains  that  man's  be- 
ing bom  of  a  woman  is  given  as  a  reascm  of  his  not  being 
clean,  chap.  xiv.  14.  «  Who  cat)  bring  a  ctean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean  ?"  Job  is  speaking  there  expressly  of  man's  be* 
ing  bom  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  verse  1.  And  here  how 
plain  is  it,  that  this  is  given  as  a  reason  of  man's  ndt  being 
clean  ?  Concerning  this  Dr.  Tajrlor  says,  «  That  this  has  no 
respect  to  any  moral  Imcleanness,  but  only  commoti  frailty," 
&c.  But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise  ?  When 
that  uncleanness,  which  a  man  has  by  being  bom  of  a  worhati, 
is  expressly  explained  of  unrightbousness,  in  the  next  chapter 
at  verse  1 4.  (^  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  And 
he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?" 
And  also  iii  chap.  xxv.  4.  ^  How  then  cat!  man  be  justiRed, 
with  God  ?  And  how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  wo- 
man ?"  It  is  a  moral  deanness  Biidad  is  speaking  of,  which 
a  man  needs  in  order  to  being  justified.  His  design  is,  to 
convince  Job  of  his  moral  impurity,  and  from  thence  of  God's 
righteousness  in  his  severe  judgments  upon  him  ;  and  not  of 
his  natural  frailty. 

And  without  doubt,  t)avid  hns  respect  to  this  same  way 
of  derivation  of  wickedness  of  heart,  when  he  says^  Psalm  li. 
5.  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
another  conceive  me."  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argu- 
^tnent  we  are  upon,  whether  the  word  translated  conceivcj  sig- 
nifies conceive,  or  nurse  ;  which  latter  our  author  takes 
so  much  pains  to  prove  :  For  when  he  has  done  all,  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  them 
thus  :  "  I  was  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
nurse  tiie,"  page  135.  If  it  is  owned  that  man  is  bom  in 
sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  dispute  whether  it  is  express- 
ly asserted  that  he  is  conceived  in  sin.  But  Dr.  Taylor  af- 
ter his  manner  insists,  that  such  expressions,  as  being  bom 
in  sin,  being  transgressors  from  the  womby  and  the  like,  are 
only  phrases  figuratively  to  denote  aggravation  and  high  de- 
gree of  wickedness.  But  the  contrary  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated, from  many  plain  scripture  instances.  Nor  is 
one  instance  produced,  in  which  there  is  any  evidence  that 
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such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner.  A  poetical  sen-*' 
tcnce  out  of  VJrgirs  Ancids,  has  here  been  produced)  and 
inade  much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this,  in  what  l^do 
ikays  to  ^ntas  in  these  lines  : 

Nee  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dtrdinui  auctor, 
Perfide  :     Sed  durit  pnuit  te  cautibos  horrens 
Caucasus,  hyrcaoaeque  admorunt  ubcra  tygrcs. 

In  which  she. tells  ^neas,  that. not  a  goddess  ivas  his  mother^ 
nor  Anchises  his  father  ;  bqt  that  he  had  been  brought  forth 
by  a  horiid,  rocky  mountain,  and  nursed  at  the  dugs  of  ij' 
gers,  to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cruelty  to  her.  But 
how  unlike  and  unparallel.is  this  ?  Nothiqg  cpuld  be  more 
natural  than  for  a  woman,  overpowered  inth  the  passion  of 
lovcand  distracted  with  raging  jealousy  and  disappointmcp^ 
thinking  herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  ctuehy,  bj 
a  lover,  whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  beiog:th6  son  of 
a  goddess,  to  aggravate  his  inhunaaDity  and  hardheaftednoa^ 
with  tins,  that  his  bchaTior  was  not  worthy  the  son  of  a  god- 
dess, nor  becoming  one  whose  father  ^as  an  illustrious  pVince; 
oncl  that  he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by 
liarc],  Tinrclcniing  rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tygefs. 
But  Mhat  is  there  in  the  case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in 
like  manner  leading  him  to  speak  of  himself  as  born  in  sin, 
in  any  such  sense  ?  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any- 
one  else  speaking  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father 
and  mother,  that  he  was  born  of ;  nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  his  aggravating  his  sin  by  its  being  unworthy  of  his 
high  birth.  There  is  nothing  else  visible  in  David's  case, 
to  lead  him  to  take  notice  of  his  being  born  in  sin,  but  oply 
his  having  such  experience  of  the  continuance  and  power, of 
indwelling  sin,  after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  many  great  means 
to  engage  him  to  holiness  ;  which  shewed  that  sin  was  inbred, 
iind  in  his  very  nature. 

Dr.  Taylor  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  brought 
by  divines  to  prove  Original  Sin,  that  there  is  no  mention 
made  in  them  of  Adam,  nor  of  his  sin.     He  cries  out, «  Here 


is  hoi  ihe  least  inention  or  intimation  of  Adam,  or  any  ill  ef« 

lects  of  his  sin  upon  us ttere  is  not  one  word^  nor  the  least 

hint  of  Adam,  or  any  consequences  of  his  sin.  Sec.  8cc.*    He 
^ys,f  <Uf  Job  and  his  friends  had  known  and  belieTed  the 
doctrine  of  a  corrdpt  nature,  deriyed  from  Adam's  sin  only» 
they  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  given  this  as  the  true 
and  only  reason  of  the  human  imperfection  and  uHcleanness 
they  inention.**    fiut  these  objections  and  exclamations  are 
tnade  tio  less  impertinently,  than  they  are  frequently.    It  is 
JH>  more  a  proof,  that  corruption  of*  nature  did  not  come  by 
Adam^s  sin,  because  many  times  when  it  is  mentioned,  Ad- 
lim^s  siti  Is  not  expfessly  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  it,  than 
that  death  did  not  Come  by  Adam's  sin  (as  Dr^  Taylor  says  it 
did)  because  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind,  is  men- 
tioned so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our  Savioui*  in 
his  discourses,  yet  Adam^s  sin  is  not  once  expressly  mention- 
cd,  after  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  any  where  in  all 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  four  evangelists,  as  the  occasion 
of  it. 

What  Christian  has  there  ever  beeui  that  believed  the 
moral  corruption  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  whoever  doubted 
that  it  came  that  way,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  when  he 
aays,  <<  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
i^n"  ?    Nor  indeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it, 
than  to  doubt  of  the  whole  history  of  our  first  parents,  be* 
cause  Adam's  name  is  so  rarely  mentioned,  on  any  occasion 
in  scripture*  after  that  first  account  of  him,  and  Eve's  never  at 
all ;  and  because  we  have  no  more  any  express  mendon  of 
the  particular  manner,  in  which  mankind  were  first  brought 
into' being,  either  with  respect  to  the  creadon  of  Adam  or 
live.    It  is  sufficienty  that  the  aUding,  most  visible  efiects  of 
these  tUngs,  rehudn  in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and 
are  often  spoken  of  in  scripture ;  and  that  the  particular  man- 
ner of  their  being  introduced,  is  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
beghimng,4)f  the  Bible,  iti  that  history  which  givea  us  an  ae« 

•  Fkge  5,  $4,  96, 97, 98, 10s,  10a,  %%%t  \i%  »sa^  tat,  ts;,  tsl,  i^ 
^4«f  M8»  «49.  *5*»  *«»  ••^    ^  »4«« 
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cQunt  of  the  origin  of  all  things.  And  douUtteas  it  iril  eiy 
pectedi  by  the  great  author  of  the  BiblCf  that  the  a^oDiiiitiB 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Geneus  should  bd'taken  aS  a  pUn 
acceunt  of  the  introdaction  of  txrth  natural  ^and  motal  e^  iM 
the  worldi  as  it  has  been  shewn  to  be  ao  indeed.  Tbehfato^ 
ry  of  Adam's  sin,  with  its  circamstanceSf  God*4  threateniagi 
and  the  sentence  pronoanced  upon  him  after  hit  trmgrBS- 
sion,  and  the  immediate  consequencesi  cdnaiating  in  ao  nit  ta 
alteration  in  hn state,  and  the stateofthe  world»  whidi afaUei 
still,  with  respect  to  all  his  posterityi  db  moat  Erectly  and  saP 
ficiently  lead  to  an  understan^ng  of  the  riae  of  caltasffi  sia 
und  death,  in  this  sinfnl,  miserable  world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  btocome  nito 
tell  the  Most  High,  how  often  be  shall  partiealariy  eipJiiB 
and  give  the  reason  of  any  doctrine  wldch  he  teacher  Is  or' 
dcr  to  our  believing  what  he  says.  If  ho  haa  at  ill  giten  ua 
evidence  that  it  is  a  doctrine  ag^reeable  to  his-  flHSQdi  ithe^ 
comes  us  to  receive  it  with  fiitt  credit  and  aabmisdon'y  and 
not  sullenly  to  reject  it,  because  our  notions  and  humors  sit 
not  suited  in  the  manner,  and'namber  of  trmesy  of  tils  {urdc* 
ularly  explaining  it  to  us.  How  often  is  pardon  of  sins pranh 
ised  in  the  Old  Testament  to  repenthig-and  returning  fls- 
ners  ?  How  many  hundred  times  is  God's  apodal  £svor  tben 
promised  to  the  sincerely  righteous,  without  any  ezprta 
mention  of  these  benefits  being  through  Christ  ?  WovMiE 
therefore  be  becoming  us  to  say,  that,  inasn^uch  a8oard^ 
pendence  on  Christ  for  these  benefits,  is  a  doctriney  which|i 
true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought*  ezpreaaiy  toliif> 
mentioned  Christ^s  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of  tte 
benefits,  if  he  knew  they  were  the  ground  of  thenii  andshoaU 
have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and  more  frequently,  if  ever 
he  expected  we  should  believe  him^  when  he  did  tell  us  of  it'- 
How  often  is  vengeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  OU 
Testament  to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  expresf  s^ 
nification  of  any  such  thing  intended,  as  that  everlaadng'to 
where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  in  anodiff 
world,  which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  ip* 
pointed  for  all  the  wicked  I  Would  it  now  become  a  OniM- 
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ian,  to  object  and  aayi  that  if  God  really  ineant-any  such 
.thingi  he  ought  in  reaatm  arid  truth  to  have  declared  it  plidnly 
^md  fully  ;  and  not  to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance  to  all  mankind^  for  four  thousand  years 
together. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"^Ohservatiens  on  various  other  Places  of  Scripture^ 
'     principally  of  the  New  Testament,  proving  the 
;  Doctrine  ^Original  Sin. 


SECTION  I. 

iObservatioriB  on  John  iii.  61  in  connexion  vnth  9ome  other  liaa' 

^qgea  in  the  JSTev)  Testament* 

THOSE  words  of  Christy  giving  a  reason  to  Nicode- 
anuS)  why  we  must  Ite  bom  agtun,  John  ili.  6,  «<  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  iieshy  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  bora  of  the 
spirit)  is  spiiit ;  ^ave  noty  without  good  reason,  been  produc* 
ed  by  divines,  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  sup- 
posing, that  by  Jlesb  here  is  meant  the  human  nature  in  a  de^ 
based  and  corrufit  state.  Yet  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  144,  thus  ex- 
plains these  words,  That  which  is  bom  of  the  fleshy  is  flesh: 
<<  That  which  is  born  by  natural  descent  and  propagation,  is  a 
man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  or  the  mere  constitution 
and  powers  of  a  man  in  their  natural  state."  But  the  con- 
stant use  of  these  terms,  flesh  and  sfdrity  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament;  when  thus  set  in  oppoution  one  to  another^ 
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and  the  latter  uid  to  be  produced  by  thiB  Spirit  of  Goc 
here,  and  when  spealuDK  off  the  tame  tbing*  which  Chn 
here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemaai  Yia*  the  reqniute  (foA 
tions  to  salvation,  will  fully  TimBeate  the  eenae  c»f  our  diri 
Thus  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romana,  where  t 
ttrm^Jlrah  and  ^rit  (ftffi  9XiA  mrn^im)  are  abundently  lef 
€<)»  and  set  in  opposi*ion,  as  here.  Soi  chap.  viL  14.  Tim 
is  •piritual  (wno^tm^*)  but  I  am  carnal  fjfmfn%ni^  )  mH  » 
«pi.  He  cannot  only  mean,  ^  I  am  a  man,  conaiatingof  I 
and  soul,  and  having  the  powers  of  a  man.'*  Ver.  !§• 
know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  myjfetkf  dwelleth  no  good  tbh 
He  does  not  mean  to  condemn  bis  frame,  qa  eattautitig  tfi 
andMOuli  and  to  assert,  th^t  in  his  human  eonatUuifatttwitA 
pQwevM  of  a  man^  dwells  no  goc^i  thing*  And  when  be  i 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  <<  With  the  mini  Imyi 
aerve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the^^tft,  the  lev  of  sfa  ;* 
cannot  mean,  «*  I  myself  serye  the  law  of  God }  htf  mHA  \ 
innocent  human  constitution,  %%  hamg  tlie  powers  of  a  msi 
9erve  the  law  qfnn.*-  And  when  he  says  in  the  neit  wo 
in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  ^  There  Is  no  rrfHHfcm 
lion  to  them,  that  walk  not  afler  ihejiethj  but  alker  the  t/M 
and  ver.  4,  <<  The  righteousness  of  the  law  la  fulfilled  ia 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  ;'^  he  cannot  paean,  <&  Then 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  wall^  not  according  iotkeft 
era  of  a  man^**  &c.  And  when  he  says,  ver.  5  and  6,  «  TI 
that  are  after  the^^^A,  do  mind  the  things  of  thejff<A;  i 
to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;'^  he  does  not  intend,  "  T 
that  are  according  to  the  human  constitutionj  tout  the/kss 
of  a  many  do  mind  the  things  of  the  human  potfUfu^m 
powers  ;  and  to  mind  these,  is  death/'  ^nd  iprhjsn  hp  m 
ver.  7  and  6,  ^^  The  carnal  {ot  fleshly)  mind  is  enmity  agti 
God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  > 
be ;  so  that  they  that  are  in  xh^ fleshy  cannot  pleasp  God;* 
cannot  mean,  that,  «<  to  mind  the  things  which  are  agiees 
to  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  man^'-  (who,  as  onr  ant! 
says,  is  constituted  or  made  right)  «« is  enmity  against  G< 
and  that  a  mind  which  is  agreeable  to  this  right  human  o 
dtituUcmi  as  God  hath  msde  it|  is  not  subject  to  tbe  lai 
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God,  nor  indeed  can  be ;  and  that  they  who  are  according  to 
«uch  a  constitution,  cannot  please  God."  And  when  it  is  sddi 
ver.  9,  <^  Ye  are  not  in  thejie^h^  but  in  the  ^rit  f*  the  apos- 
tle cannot  mean,  ^  Ye  are  not  in  the  human  nature^  09  conaH^ 
tuted  qf$ody  and  aoul,  and  vrith  the  powevM  (^fa  man.**  It  b 
xnost  manifest,  that  by  tbe^«A  herot  the  apostle  means  some 
nature  that  is  cormpti  and  of  an  evil  tendency,  and  directly 
opposite  to  the  law,  and  holy  nature  of  Gqd  ;  so  that  to  bot 
and  walk  according  to  it|  and  to  have  a  mind  conformed  to  it| 
is  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  his  law,  in  a  perfect  in- 
consistence with  being  subject  to  God,  and  pleasing  God ;  and 
in  a  sure  and  infallible  tendency  to  death,  and  utter  destruc- 
tion. And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  beinfg  and  walking  after j  or 
according  to  thejleehj  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  being  and 
walking  according  to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature ;  and  to  be 
and  walk  according  to  the  s/Urit^  is  to  be  and  walk  according 
to  a  holy  and  divine  nature,  or  principle :  And  to  be  carnally 
minded,  is  the  same  as  being  viciously  and  corruptly  minded ; 
and  to  be  apirituaUy  mindedf  is  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy 
disposition, 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  6*  <<  That  which  is  bom  of 
the  Jleehj  is  Jleehf*  he  represents  the  Jleeh  not  merely  as  a 
^quality  ;  for  it  would  be  incongruous,  to  speak  of  a  quality  as 
a  thing  bom  :  It  is  a  person,  or  man,  that  is  bom.  There- 
fore  man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  cormpt,  is  called  Jle%h : 
Which  is  agreeable  to  other  scripture  representations,  where 
the  corrupt  nature  is  called  the  old  man^  the  body  of  aiut  and 
tint  body  tif  death*  Agreeable  to  this,  are  those  representa- 
tions in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans:  Thtre  Jleah  is 
figuratively  represented  as  a  person,  according  to  the  apos- 
tle's manner,  observed  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  after  him  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  who  takes  notice,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and  7th 
of  Romans,  represents  sin  as  a  person  ;  and  that  he  figurs^ 
lively  distinguishes  in  himself  two  persons,  speaking  of  flesh 
as  Ids  person.  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh, 
dweSeth  no  good  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
6th  chapter  he  still  continues  this  representation,  speaking  of 
ithe  ^e9h  as  a  person :   And  accordingly  in  the  6th  and  7th 
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VlltQtlWidBd^lhaoAHV  iCr-  Xaylor  inierprets  tliis  mind  *; 
i^l«r  /fOi  nd^MM.a^fJw.j^fr^.  as  tbough  the^e«A  and  the  ] 
tfiht  mifbjmn  HfMogCiiUw  different  ot^jftn,  about  which  j 
tlwiaipdjvi^^af  itoiHTCCMni.  Which  i&  plaioljr  beside 
ttw  •p«Ml«'*MBWl  fAoqiMka  of  the  Besh  and  spirit  as  the 
MljiBcUM»iitWl»  ifc^lhtoh  ttie  mind  spoken  of  is  ;  and  ttot 
tk«  <|||)Mtyj4PVliNrU^it.Mti,  We  have  the  same  phraae 
•piq*  JOT'  ft.  .&  Mlf  «MK4riA  ti^e  Amr/j,  knoweth  what  is 
4>  vM  V'Av  «llMr|j|||Ni|W  viiv^BrOi- ;  ihc  niind  of  the  spir- 
llatlBfMniBJiM.miUbiaDgtbe  same  with  ihe  muidofthe 
Spfaitif  G«tfUMNl4vfaouBp&risaQd  actuates  that  spiritual 
jmbm  i  JWOi  At  iviritis  tlW  tubject  and  agent,  a»A  not  the  ' 
oli)eGt*  ..Tbs  HSM  ■poitle  fal  Uke  manner  uses  the  word,  wr, 
inCaI.i|»ll.  Viri»^tf^^*iti-kiihu  aeshly  mtnd,.*t  ts  «A- 
»K  I'Jf*'  P»<h  hi  (Ac  wiad^  hU  Jieth.  And  this  agent  so 
ofi^  S^Ued  >M^  Sejieipirttd;  by  the  apostle,  as  allogeiher 
eiU)  wkbool  injr  good  thing  dwelling  in  it,  or  belongiog  to 
it  i  ye«i  periectly  contnrjr  to  God  and  his  law,  and  tending 
only  to  dpath  and  ruiq,  and  directly  oppoaite  to  the  spirit,  is 
what  Christ  speaks  of  to  l<ncodemiis  as  born  in  the  first  biith, 
»  giringj*  reason  why  there  is  4  necessity  of  a  new  bir]Jt>  ig 
order  to  a  fjetter  produptioRr 

One  thing  is  partkularly  <4»erTablo  i/a  that  dis^oMtseof 
the  apostle,  in  the  7th  and  8tb  of  Romans,  in  wjufh  be  so 
o&en  uses  the  terni^^«A,aB  oppodte  to^/ttny,  vt'^cbtttwell 
as  many  other  things  in  his  diacourse,  makes  it  plaioj.  tbpt  by 
Jltih  he  meaoB  something  in  itself  corrupt  sod  upfiil,  and  thV 
is,  that  he  expreasly  calla  it  «iR^ii/ ^hA,  Roo)' Tui.  3.  It  is 
manifest,  that  by  wtjid  JUth  he  means  the  samp  thing  ynth. 
that  Seah  spoken  of  in  Ihe  immediately  Earegmng  v>d$>Ilowr 
ing  words,  and  in  all  the  context :  And  that  when  ft  is  aud, 
Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  mn/itl^e*h,  the  ezpresuon 
ia  equipollent  with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  mak  m,  and 
wade  a  tuT»e  for  ut,  , 
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Fieah  and  ajiirit  are  opposed  to  one  anoAer  in  Gal.  t.  in  the 
satne  xnanner  as  in  the  8th  of  Romans :  And  there^'hy^^^ft 
cannot  be  meant  only  the  human  nature  of  body  arutaoul;  or  the 
There  constitution  andflovfers  qfa  many  as  in  its  natural  8tate» 
innocent  and  right.  In  the  1 6th  ver.  the  apostle  says,  <<  Walk 
in  the  afiirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  Jleah  :** 
Where  the  flesh  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  an  eVil  indination, 
desire  or  lust.  But  this  is  more  strongly  signified  16  the  next 
-vt^ords :  ^*  For  the^f^Al  lusteth  against  the  afdritj^nd  the afdrit 
against  the^^A;  and  these  are  contrary  the  ontf  to  the  oth* 
er.*'  What  could  have  been  said  more  plaitily,  to  shew  that 
^hat  the  aposde  means  hjjteah^  is  something  very- evil  in  its 
nature,  and  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  all  goodness  ?  And  it 
may  be  obserred,  that  in  these  words,  and  those  that  follow, 
the  apostle  still  figuratively  represents  xYi^Jleah  as  a  person  or 
agent,  desiring,  acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works. 
And  by  works  of  the^f«A,  and  fruits  of  the  aturity  which  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  from  ver.  19,  to  the  end,  are  plainly 
meant  the  same  as  works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a 
holy,  renewed  nature.  Now  the  Works  of  the  Jleah  are  man« 
ifest,  which  are  these  :  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness^ 
lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witehcraf^,  hatred,  variance,  wrath, 
strife,  seditions,  heredes,  8cc.  But  the  fruit  of  the  afUrit  is 
love,'  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c. 
The  apostle,  by  Jleahy  does  not  mean  any  thing  that  is  inno- 
cent and'good  in  itself,  thatonly^  needs  (o  be  restrained,  and 
kept  in  proper  bounds ;  but  something  altogether  evil,  which 
is  to  be  destroyed,  and  not  merety  restrained*  1  Cor.  v.  Sa 
<<  To  deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan,  for  the  deatruction  of  the 
^eah.  We  must  have  no  mercy  on  it ;.  we  cannot  be  too  cruel 
to  it;  it  must  even  be  crucified  **  GaU  v.  24.  «  They  that 
are  Christ's,  have  crucified  the  fleahj  with  the  afiections  and 
lusts.  •* 

The  Apostle  John,  the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  ac« 
count  of  what  Christ  said  to  Nicodemus,  by  the  afiirit  means 
the  same  thing  as  a  new,  divine,  and  holy  nature,  exerting  it- 
self in  a  principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
Christian  holiness.    1  John  iii.  33,  S4.   <<  And  that  we  should 
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love  one  mother,  as  he  gave  ui  connnandment  ;  and  ^itai 
kcepcth  h'lH  commnndmentsy  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  intimv 
And  hereby  we  know  that  he  ahideth  in  us,  by  the  ^riiibA 
he  hath  given  u«.*'  With  chap.  iv.  13)  13.  «  If  we  love  cm 
another,  God  dwclleth  in  u«,  and  hli  love  is  perfect^  in  ai: 
Hereby  know  we,  that  we  dwell  in  him,  because  he  hath  gi^ 
en  us  of  hin  fpirit**  The  spirhtial  principle  in  us  being  as  it 
v!tTt  a  communication  of  the  t]urit  of  God  fb  uia. 

And  an  by  wtv^«  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the  cfi' 
thet,  w*e9fMTMc^,  fpirituttl^  is  meant  the  aame  as  truly  viitoool 
and  holy.     Gal.  vi.  1.  "  Ye  that  are  ttfdrihial^  restore  ancb  ao 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.'*    The  apostle  refisra  to  whaf 
he  had  jnst  said,  in  the  end  of  the  foregoing  cliapter,  wheriF^ 
he  had  mentioned  merknrftSf  as  a  frnit  of  the  s/iMij   AoA  »  j 
by  carnal,  oT  JlrMij^  c»^nu^^  is  meant  the  sameusioibf.   ^ 
Horn.  vii.  14.  •«  The  law  is  spiritual  (i,  e.  hotyj  but  f  am  car^ 
nal,  sold  under  sin.'* 

And  it  is  evident,  that  by  fleshy  as  the  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  opposed  to  sfttrit,  when  speaking  of  the 
qualifications  for  eternal  salvation,  is  not  meant  only  what i» 
DOW  vulgarly  called  the  m'ns  of  the  Jlenh,  consisting  in  inoifi- 
ratc  appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence  ;  but  the 
ivhole  body  of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  mo.st  subde^ 
and   furthest  from  any  relation  to  the  body  ;  sueh  as  priidey 
malice,  envy,  8cc.    When  the  worki  ofthejlcsh  are  enumen^ 
ed.  Gal.  v.  19,  50, 2 1,  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chieflyr 
that  are  mentioned ;    idolatry,  witchcraft,   hatred,  Tarianoe, 
cmulaiions,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings.    So> 
pride  of  heart  is  the  effect  or  operation  of  the77r«A.     CoI.il 
18.    «  Vainly  puffed  up  by  his JleMy  mind :*»    In  the  Greek, 
6y  the  mind  ofthejleah.     So,  pride,  envying,  strife  and  divis- 
ion, are  spoken  of  as  works  of  xhft  flesh.    1  Cor.  ill  3.  4.  cc  Pof 
ye  arc  yet  carnal  {^a^inxt^  fleshly. J     For  whereas  there  is  en- 
vying, and  strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as 
men  ?  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paw/,  and  another,  I  am 
of  Jifiollos,  are  ye  not  carnal .?"    Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  de^ 
pend  on  the  body,  or  external  senses  ;  for  the  devil  himaeli 
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has  til  em  in  the  highest  degree,  who  has  noty  nor  ever  had, 
any  body  or  external  senses  to  grs^tify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  deprav- 
.   iiy  in  general,  or  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful^ 
came  to  be  cdMed  Jlesh  ;  and  not  only  that  corruption  which 
consists  in  inordinate  bodily  appetites,  I  think,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  last  cited  place,  Jire  ye  not  carnal^  and  walk  as 
men  ?  Leads  us  to  the  true  reason*    It  is  because  a  corrupt 
and  sinf\il  nature  is  \yhat  properly  belongs  to  mankind,  or  the 
race  of  Adam^  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  6y 
nature^     The  Mvord^eah  is  often  used  in  both  Old  Testament 
and  New,  lo  signify  mankind  in  their  present  state.     To  enu- 
^Aierate  all  the  places,  would  be  very  tedious ;  I  shall  there- 
Rorc  only  mention  a  few  places  in  the  New  Testament.  Matth. 
Ibcxiv.  32.    <(  Except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  ^esfi 
should  be  saved."     Luke  iii.  6.  «  AW  Jlesh  shall  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God.'*    John  xvii.  2.    "  Thou  hast  given  him  power 
over  all  Jlesh,**    See  also  Acts  ii.  17,  Rom.  iii.  30,   1  Cor.  i. 
29,  Gal.  ii.  16.     Man's  nature,  being  lef^  to  itself,  forsake 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it  was  when  man  fell,  and  consequent- 
ly forsaken  of  divine  and  holy  principles,  of  itself  became  ex- 
ceeding corrupt,  utterly  depraved  and  ruined :    And  so  the 
word  , flesh,  which  signifies  man,  came  to  be  used  to  signify 
mai^  as  he  is  in  himself^  in  bis  natural  state,  debased,  corrupt 
«nd  ruined  :    And  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  a/iirit  came  to 
•be'  used  to  signify  a  divine  and  holy  principle,  or  new  nature  ; 
because  that  is  not  qfmarty  but  o/Godj  by  the  indwelling  and 
vilal  influence  of  his  SfdriU     And  thus  to  be  ccrrufit^  and  to 
be  carnal^  ovflesklyt  and  to  walk  as  merij  are  the  same  thing 
with  the  apostle.    And  so  in  other  parts  of  the  scripture,  to 
savor  the  things  tliat  be  ofmen^  and  to  savor  things  which  are 
<orrufity  are  the  same  ;  and  sons  ofmen^  and  wicked  metiy  also 
^re  the  same,  as  was  observed  before.     And  on  the  other 
tiand,  to  savor  the  things  that  beo/Godj  and  to  receive  the 
things  of  the  Sfiirit  of  Gody  are  phrases  that  signify  as  much  as 
Relishing  and  embracing  true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

All  these  things  confirm  what   we  have  supposed  to  be 
Christ's  meaning,  in  saying,  «  That  which  is  born  of  the 
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flesh,  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit.** 
His  speech  implies,  thai  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  mati, 
is  nolhint^  bnl  man  as  he  is  of  liimself,  without  any  thing  di- 
vine in  him  ;  depraved,  debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly 
unfit  to  enter  into  the  kint^dom  of  God,  and  incapable  of  the 
spiritual,  divine  hii])pincss  of  that  kingdom  :  But  that  which 
is  horn  in  the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual 
principle,  and  holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  divine  and 
heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  a  confirmation  that  this  is  the  true 
meanini^,  that  it  is  not  only  evidently  agreeable  to  the  con- 
f  tiMU  lanj;uai^c  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ; 
bnt  the  words  understood  in  this  sense,  contain  the  proper 
ui.d  true  reason,  why  a  man  must  be  bom  agsun,  in  order  to 
cn'icr  into  the  kinp;dom  of  God  ;  the  reason  that  is  given  ev- 
ery where  in  other  parts  of  the  scripture  for  the  necessity  of 
a  renovation,  a  change  of  mind,  a  new  heart,  &c.  in  order  to 
«.»iVLiii()n  :  To  jijive  a  reason  of  which  to  Nicodemus,  is  plaln-^ 
iy  Ch list's  design  in  the  words  which  have  been  insisted  on. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  observe  one  thing  as  a  corolla-- 
!v  IVoni  what  hus  been  said. 

(  ..i\f^].T..  ii' by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the 
Nv  \^  'i'r stanier.t,  and  opposed  lo  each  other,  in  discourses  on 
thi' ncccj-vaiy  qualincations  for  salvation,  we  are  to  under- 
^taIlc!  what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  foUowy 
tl'.ai  men  by  r.:Uurc  arc  corrupt,  but  ivhollij  corriifit^  without 
any  ;;ocd  ihini^.  If  by  iksh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  re- 
icivrs  it  in  liis  lust  biith,  then  therein  dnvcllcth  7io good  thing ^ 
M:>  appears  by  Horn  vii.  18.  It  is  wholly  opposite  to  God, 
and  to  subjection  to  his  Ii\w,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It 
:s  directly  contrary  to  true  holiness,  and  wholly  opposes  it, 
t;nd  hjlincss  is  opposite  to  that;  as  appears  by  Gal.  v.  17. 
So  lc".t;  as  men  arc  in  their  natural  state,  they  not  only  have 
no  ir(;o'.i  ihing,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  or  do  anv 
go*/*"  0\\\\'r  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  8.  There  is  nothing 
in  tl^.eir  nature,  as  they  have  it  by  the  first  birth,  whence 
should  arise  any  true  subjcciion  to  God  ;  as  appears  by  Rom. 
viii.  7.  irtl'iorc  were  any  thine;  truly  good  in  the  Jlcs/i^  or  in 
?r,Q7i\s  -f.-uu-.^r;  or  natural  disposition,  under  a  moral  view,  then 
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it  should  only  be  amended  ;  but  the  scripture  represents  as 
though  we  were  to  be  enemies  to  it,  and  were  to  seek  nothing 
short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  has  been  cbserved.  And 
■elsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old 
martj  hut  fiutting  it  ojff\  and  putting  on  the  new  nvan  ;  and  seeks 
not  to  have  the  body  of  death  made  better,  but  to  be  delivered 
from  it,  and  says,  "  That  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  nevj  born) 
old  things  are  (not  amended)  but  passed  away,  and  all  things 
are  become  new." 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consider 
4he  apostle's  discourse  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter 
of  1  Cor.  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.     There  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  natural  inan^  and  the  afiiritiial  man  ;  where  nat- 
ural and  sfiiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  I 
have  observed  carnal  and  sjfiiritual  ofien  are.**     In  chap.  ii.  14, 
15,  he  says,  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  :  For  they  arc  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because   they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
But  he  that  is  spiritual,  judgoth  all  things.*'     And  not  only 
does  the  apostle  here  oppose  natural  and  spiritualy  just  as  he 
elsewhere  does  carnal  and  aiiirituQi^  but  his  following  dis- 
<:ourse  evidently  shews,  that  he  means  the  very  sume  distinc- 
tion, the  same  two  distinct   and  opposite  things.     For  imme- 
diately on  his  thus  speaking  of  the   difrcrence  between  the 
natural  and  the  efiiritual  man,  ho  turns  to  the  Corinthians,  in 
the  first  words  of  the  next  chapicr,  connected  with  this,  and 
.says,  "  And  I,  brethren,  could   not  speak  unto  you  as  unto 
^fiiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal.**     Referring  manifestly  to  what 
he  had  been  saying,  in  the  immediately  preceding  discourse, 
about  sfiiritual  and  natural  vievy  a::d  evidently   using  the  word 
4:amaly  as  synonymous  with  natural.     By  which  it  is  j)ut  out 
of  all  reasonable   dispute,   that   the  apostle   by  natural  vicn 
nieans  the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal^  sinful  state,  that   they 
are  in  by  their  first  birth  ;  notwithstanding  all  the   glosses 
and  criticisms,  by  which  modem  writers  have  endeavored  to 
palm  upon  us  another  sense  of  this  phrase  ;  and  so  to  deprive 
us  of  the  clear  instruction  the  apostle  gives  in  that  14th  verscj 
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concerning  the  sinful)  miserable  state  of  man  by  naluie.  tyt. 
Taylor  says,  by  ^vx^^f  ^^  meant  the  animal  tnatij  the  man 
who  maketh  sense  and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.  If  he 
aims  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  external  aonse,  and 
bodily  appetite,  his  meaning  is  certainly  not  the  apostle's. 
For  the  apostle  in  his  sense  includes  the  more  spiritual  vices 
of  envy,  strife,  &c.  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the 
next  chapter  ;  wherct  as  I  have  observed,  he  substitutes  the 
word  carnal  in  the  place  of  ^x^<^^  So  the  Apostle  }ude 
uses  the  word  in  like  manner,  opposing  it  to  sfiirilualf  or  hau^ 
in£  the  sfiiritiXtT.  19.  «  These  arc  they  that  separate  them- 
selves, sensual,  (t|/v;^ucM)  not  having  the  spirit.**  The  vices 
he  had  been  just  speaking  of,  were  chiefly  of  the  more  spirit- 
ual  kind.  Ver.  1 6.  «  These  are  murmurcrs,  complainers^ 
walking  after  their  own  lusts  ;  and  their  mouth  speaketfa  great 
swelling  words,  having  men's  persons  in  admiration,  because 
of  advantage."  The  vices  mentioned  are  much  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  of  the  Corinthians,  for  which  he  calls  them 
carnaly  envijifi^j  strife  and  divisions^  and  saying,  lam  qfPaul^ 
and  Iqfjifiollos  ;  and  being  fniffed  ufifor  one  against  another, 
Wc  have  the  same  word  again,  Jam.  iii.  14,  15.  "If  ye  have 
bitter  envying  and  strife,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the 
truth  :  This  wisdom  desccndeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earth- 
ly, sensual  (4>fX»»"!)  ^"^  devilish  ;*'  where  also  the  vices  the 
apostle  speaks  of  arc  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  under- 
stand  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man  in  that 
I  Cor.  ii.  14,  as  jViCuninc^  man  in  his  native,  corrupt  state. 
And  his  words  represent  iiini  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly  a 
stranger  and  enemy  to  true  virtue  or  holiness,  and  things  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  which  it  appears  are  commonly  intended  in 
the  New  Testament  by  things  sfiiritual^  and  are  doubtless 
here  meant  by  thifitfs  of  the  Sfiirit  of  God,  These  words  also 
represent  that  it  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while 
in  his  natural  state.  The  expressions  arc  very  strong  :  Thr 
-latural  man  rcccivcth  not  the  thifigs  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not 
susceptible  of  things  cf  that  kind,  neither  can  he  kncvf  them^ 
can  have  no  true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  ihcL 
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ttBl  nature  and  true  excellency,  because  they  are  aftiritvally 
discerned  :  They  are  not  discerned  by  means  of  any  princi- 
I^e  in  nature)  but  altogether  by  a  principle  that  is  divine^ 
aomething  introduced  by  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
vhich  is  above  all  that  is  natural.  The  words  are  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  parallel  with  those  of  our  Saviour,  John  xiv« 
16,  17.  "  He  shall  give  you  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  t(ie 
irorld  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  know- 
I3th  him  ;  but  ye  know  iiim)  for  he  dwclleth  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you." 


SECTION  II. 


Observations  on  Romans  iii.  9....24. 

IF  the  scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their 
first  state,  before  they  are  made  iiartakers  of  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are  wicked  by  nature  ;  for 
doubtless  men's  first  state  is  their  native  state,  or  the  state 
they  come  into  the  world  in.  But  tlic  scriptures  do  thus  rep- 
resent all  mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  this  purpose,  I  would 
observe  that  it  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hand, 
■whether  we  suppose  these  texts  speak  directly  of  infants,  or 
only  of  such  as  are  capable  of  some  nndcrstanding,  so  as  to 
v.nderstand  something  of  their  own  duty  and  state.  For  if  it 
iyrj  so  with  all  mankind,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable 
of  rejecting  and  knowing  their  own  moral  state,  they  find 
Uicmselves  wicked,  this  proves  that  they  are  wicked  by  na- 
ture ;  either  bom  wicked,  or  born  with  an  infallible  disposi- 
":on  to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  be  any  differ- 
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ence  between  these,  and  either  of  them  w'lW  prove  men  to  be 
born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have  liefore  proved,  that  a  na- 
tive ]>ropensity  to  bin  certainly  follows  from  many  things 
said  in  the  scripture  of  mankind  ;  but  what  I  intend  now,  is 
something  more  direct,  to  prove  by  direct  scripture  testimo- 
ny, that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  are  really  of  a  wick- 
ed character. 

To  this  purpose  is  exceeding  full,  express,  and  abundant 
that  passage  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.  beginning  with  the 
9th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  24  th  ;  which  I  shall  set  down  at 
large,  distinguishing  tlic  universal  terms  which  are  here  so 
often  repeated,  by  a  distinct  character.  The  apostle,  having; 
in  the  first  chapter,  verse  16,  17,  laid  down  his  proposition, 
that  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  proceeds  to 
prove  this  point,  by  shewing  particularly  that  all  are  in  them- 
selves wicked,  and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own. 
First,  he  insists  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
second  chapter.  And  tlien  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum 
up  the  matter,  and  draw  the  conclusion  in  the  words  follow- 
ing :  "  What  then,  are  we  belter  than  they  :  No,  in  no 
wise  ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
that  they  arc  ail  under  sin  ;  as  it  is  written,  There  is  ?ion^ 
righteous,  no,  not  07ie  j  there  is  7io:ic  that  undcrslandeth  ; 
there  is  wo/ze  that  seeketh  after  God  ;  they  are  all  gone  out 
of  the  way  ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable  ;  there  is 
none  that  doth  good,  no,  not  07ie,  Their  throat  is  an  open 
sepulchre  ;  with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit  ;  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  ;  whose  mouth  is  full  qf 
cursing  and  bitterness  ;  their  fctt  arc  swift  to  shed  blood  ; 
ccstruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of 
peace  they  have  not  known  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  whatsoever  things  the  law 
sailh,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  that  every 
mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty 
before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight  j  for  by  the  law  is  the  kno^Yl- 
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€?dge  of  siw.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  -wilhout  the 
law?  is  manifest,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  unto  tf//,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe  ;  for  there 
is  720  difference.  For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.  Being  justified  freely  by  his*  grace,  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz.  that  mankind  in 
their  first  state,  before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption,  are  universally  wicked,  is  declared  with 
the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  precision.  So  that  if  here 
this  matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it 
must  be  because  no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  language,  or  any  manner  of  terms  and  phrases,  however 
contrived  and  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  determinately  to 
signify  any  such  thing. 

Dr.  Taylor,  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  v/hole,  would  have 
«s  to  understand,  pages  104...  107,  that  these  passages,  quoted 
from  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  do 
not  speak  of  all  mankind,  nor  of  all  the  Jews  ;  but  only  of 
them  of  whom  they  were  true,  Ife  observes,  there  were 
many  that  were  innocent  and  righteous  ;  though  there  were 
also  many,  a  strong  party,  that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  8cC. 
of  whom  these  texts  were  to  be  understood.  Concerning 
which  I  would  observe  the  following  things  : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  universality  of  the  terms  that 
are  found  in  these  places,  which  the  apostle  cites  from  the 
Old  Testament,  to  prove  that  all  the  world,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  are  under  sin,  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The 
apostle  uses  universal  terms  in  his  proposition^  and  in  his 
conclusion,  that  all  are  under  sin,  that  every  mouth  is  stopped, 
all  the  world  guilty... .that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  fiesh  can 
be  justified.  And  he  chooses  out  a  number  of  universal  say- 
ings or  clauses  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  confirm  this  uni- 
versality ;  as,  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one  :  They 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way  :  There  is  none  that  understand- 
eth,"  &c.  But  yet  the  universality  of  these  expressions  is 
nothing  to  this  purpose,  because  the  universal  terms  found 
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In  them  have  indeed  no  reference  to  any  such  iiftiversalltf  iM 
thia  the  npoatle  speaks  of,  nor  any  thing  akin  to  it  ;  they 
mean  no  uniyersality,  either  in  the  collective  sense*  or  per^ 
sonal  sense  ;  no  universality  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of 
particular  persons  in  those  nations*  or  in  any  one  nation  ill 
the  world  :    "  But  only  of  those  of  whom  they  are  true." 
That  is,  there  are  none  of  them  righteous,  of  whom  it  is  true 
that  they  are  not  righteous^  no,  not  one  :     There  are  none 
that  understand*  of  whom  it  is  true^  that  they  itntUratand  not  i 
They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  of  whom  it  is  true^  that 
ihcy  are  gone  out  of  the  way.  Stc.  Or  if  these  expressions  are 
to  be  understood  concerning  that  strong  party  in  Israel,  in 
David's  and  Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets'  days,  they 
are  to  be  understood  of  them  universally.     And  what  is  that 
to  the  apostle's  purpose  ?     Hotr  does  such  an  universality  of 
wickedness  as  this. ...that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  wer^ 
wicked  ;    or  that  there  was  a  particular  evil  party,  all  of 
which  were  wicked,  confirm  that  universality  which  the  apos* 
tic  would  prove,  viz.  that  all  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  whole 
world,  were  wicked,  and  every  mouth  stopped,  and  that  no 
flesh  could  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness. 

Here  notliing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense  but  this, 
thai  ihc  aposllc  would  convince  the  Jews  that  they  were  capa* 
blc  of  being  wicked,  as  well  as  other  nations  ;  and  to  prove 
it,  he  mentions  some  texts,  which  shew  that  there  was  a 
wicked  party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  that  as  to 
the  universal  terms  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the 
apostle  had  no  respect  to  these  ;  but  his  reciting  them  is  as 
it  \Ycre  accidental,  they  happened  to  be  in  some  texts  which 
speak  of  an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them 
as  they  are,  not  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  purpose  for 
the  universal  terms,  which  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let 
the  reader  look  on  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  observe  the 
violence  of  such  a  supposition.  Particularly  let  the  words  of 
the  9th  and  1 0th  verses,  and  their  connexion,  be  observed. 
"  All  are  under  sin  :  As  it  is  written.  There  is  none  right- 
eous ;  no,  not  one."  How  plain  is  it,  that  the  apostle  cites 
'ha*,  latter  universal  clause  out  of  the  14th  Psalm>  to  confirm 
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the  preceding  universal  words  of  his  own  proposition  ?  And 
yet  it  will  follow  from  the  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes, 
that  the  universality  of  the  terms  in  the  last  words,  There  is 
none  righteous  ;  noy  not  oney  hath  no  relation  at  all  to  that  uni- 
Yersality  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to  which  they 
are  joined,  all  are  under  sin  ;  and  is  no  more  a  confirmatiou 
of  it,  than  if  the  words  were  thus  :  "  There  are  aome^  or 
there  are  many  in  Israel,  that  are  not  righteous." 

2.  To  suppose  the  apQStle's  design  in  citing  these  pas« 
sages,  was  only  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  their  nation  that  were  wicked  men,  is 
to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what  none  of  the 
Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  of.  Even  the  Phari- 
sees, the  most  selfrighteous  sect  of  them,  who  went  furth- 
est in  glorying  in  the  distinction  of  their  nation  from  oth- 
er nations,  as  a  holy  people^  knew  it  and  owned  it  :  They 
openly  confessed  that  their  forefathers  killed  the  firofiheta^ 
Matth.  xxiii.  29. ...31.  And  if  the  apostle'b  design  had  been 
only  to  refresh  their  memories,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  iho 
ancient  wickedness  of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflection  on 
themselves  as  guilty  of  the  like  wickedness,  (as  Stephen  does, 
Acts  vii)  what  need  had  the  apostle  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove 
this  ;  gathering  up  many  sentences  here  and  there,  which 
prove  that  their  scriptures  did  speak  of  some  as  wicked  men, 
and  then,  in  the  next  place,  to  prove  that  the  wicked  men 
spoken  of  must  be  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  by  this  argu- 
ment, "  That  what  things  soever  the  Liw  saith,  it  saith  to 
them  that  are  under  the  law,"  or  that  whatsoever  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  said,  it  must  be  understood  of  that 
people  that  had  the  Old  Testament  ?  What  need  had  the 
apostle  of  such  an  ambages  or  fetch  as  this,  to  prove  to  the 
Jews,  that  there  had  been  many  of  their  nation  in  some  of 
the  arxient  ages,  which  weie  wicked  men  ;  when  the  Old 
Testament  was  full  of  passages  that  asserted  this  expressly, 
not  only  of  a  strong  party,  but  of  the  nation  in  general  I 
How  much  more  would  it  have  been  to  such  a  puipose, 
to  have  put  them  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people 
in  general,  in  worishipping  the  golden  calf,  and   ihc  unb^a- 
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lief,  murmuriDgy  and  perverseness  of  the  whole  coDgregs* 


tion  in  the  \vilderness»  for  forty  yearS)  as  Stephen  does  ?  I  -'^' 
Which  things  he  had  no  need  to  prove  to  be  spoken  of  their  I'  ^ 
nation,  by  any  such  indirect  argument,  as  that,  "  Whatsoever  f  ^^^^ 
things  the  law  sadth,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  V^.^i 

law."  ^^^es 

3.    It  would  have  been  impertinent  to  the  apostle's  pur- 
pose, even  as  our  author  understands  his  purpose,  for  him  to    -^^ 
have  gone  about  to  convince  the  Jews  that  there  had  been  ^ 
strong  party  of  bad  men  in  David's,  Solomon's,  and  the  proptw 
ct's  times.    For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  the  apostle's  aim  is  i^^^ 
prove  the  great  corruption  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  th^^"^ 
day,  when  Christ  came  into  the  world.* 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  evade  the  clear  and  abundai^^t 
testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  contained  in 
part  of  the  holy  scripture,  our  author  says,  «  The  apostle  i 
here  speaking  of  bodies  of  people,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in       -^ 
collective  sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  manUnd  ar^^  e 
divided  ;   speaking  of  them  in  their  collective  capadty,  aiw.  <! 
not  with  respect  to  particular  persons  ;   that  the  apostfe^^ 
design  is  to  prove,  neither  of  these  two  great  collective  boc^K- 
ies,  in  their  collective  sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  becau^« 
both  were  corrupt ;  and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  ths&t 
the  generality  of  both  were  '\vicked."t 

On  this  I  observe, 

( 1 .)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  wit-li 
the  terms  and  language  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  o  ^* 
For  according  to  this,  we  must  understand,  either. 

First,  That  the  apostle  means  no  universality  at  all,  b  ""-J^ 
only  the  far  greater  part.     But  if  the  words  which  the  apost-  '^^ 
uses,  do  not  most  fully  and  detcrminately  signify  an  unive^    ^' 
salily,  no  words  ever  used  in  the  Bible  are  sufficient  to  do    ^^' 
I  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  any  one  paragraph       '^^ 
the  scripture,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where  there  ^\ 

such  a  repetition  and  accumulation  of  terms,  so  strongly  a 
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*  Sec  Key,  §  307,  310.     +  Page  102,  104,  117,  itg,   120,  and  Note 
Rom,  iii.  10.... 19. 
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emphatically  and  carefully^  to  express  the  most  perfect  and 
absolute  universality,  or  any  place  to  be  compared  to  it.  What 
instance  is  there  in  the  scripture,  or  indeed  any  other  writing, 
i^hen  the  meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  part,  where  this 
meaning  is  signified  in  such  a  manner,  by  repeating  such  ex- 
pressions, "They  are  all....they  are  all....they  arc  all... .togeth- 
er.. ..every  one... .all  the  world,'*  joined  to  multiplied  negative 
terms,  to  shew  the  universality  to  be  without  exception,  say- 
ing, «  There  is  no  flesh...  .there  is  none....there  is  none.... 
there  is  none.... there  is  none,  four  times  over  ;  besides  the 
addition  of  <<  No,  not  one....no,  not  one,"  once  and  again  1 

Or,  secondly, if  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only 
of  the  collective  bodies  spoken  of ;  and  these  collective  bod- 
ies but  two,  as  Dr.  Taylor  reckons  them,  viz.  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  the  Gentile  world ;  supposing  the  apostle  is  here 
representing  each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wicked. 
But  is  this  the  way  of  men's  using  language,  when  speaking 
of  but  two  things,  to  express  themselves  in  universal  terms  of 
such  a  sort,  and  in  such  a  manner,  and  when  they  mean  no 
more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated  of  both  of 
them  ?     If  a  man,  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both  lame, 
should  say,  <<  All  my  feet  are  lame,  they  are  all  lame,  all  to- 
gether are  become  weak  :  None  of  my  feet  are  strong,  none 
of  them  are  sound,  no,  not  one  ;"  would  not  he  be  thought 
to  be  lame  in  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?     When 
the  apostle  says,  that  every  mouth  may  be  atofifiedy  must  we 
suppose,  that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two  great  collective 
bodies,  figuratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and 
means  that  these  two  mouths  are  stopped  ! 

And  besides,  according  to  our  author's  own  interpretation, 
the  universal  terms  used  in  these  texts  cited  from  the  Old 
Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those  two  great  collective  bod- 
ies, nor  indeed  to  either  of  them,  but  to  some  in  Israel,  a  par- 
ticular disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation,  which  was  made 
up  of  wicked  men.  So  that  his  interpretation  is  every  way 
absurd  and  inconsistent. 

(3.)    If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness 
or  guilt  of  great  collective  bodies,  then  it  will  follow,  that  al- 
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5o  the  justification  lie  here  treats  of,  is  no  otker  than  the  jus^ 
lificai ion  of  such  rollective  bodies.     For  they  arc  the  same 
lit-  <|H-aks  of  as  yWihy  and  wicked^  that  he  argues  cannot  be 
Jus'^/t-tf  by  the  works  of  the  law,  by  reason  of  their  beiog 
r-ifh\!.     Otherwise  bis  argument  is  wholly  disannulled.    If 
tlic  \riu\{  hv  speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  bodies,  then  what 
be  ar^:ucs  from  that  fuilt,  must  be  only  that  collectiFe  bod- 
j'»s  #;uiiir)t  be  juMified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no 
je'.ptct  to  the  jusfifiration  of  particular  persons.    And  xn- 
fk*<"d.  this  is  Dr.  Taylor's  declared  opinion.     He  suppose! 
tbe  apostle  berc,  and  in  otl»cr  parts  of  this  cpislle,  isspeak- 
ini»  of  men's  jusiificaiion  cjnstidercd  only  an  in  their  collective 
cc/.cJtu.*     l*«l  the  contrary  is  most  manifest.    The  S6th 
and  iSth  verier,  of  this  third  chapter  cannot,  without  theut* 
xno:>t  violence,  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  jostiiScs- 
tion  of  particular  persons.     »^  That  he  might  b6  just,  and  the 
jusiifier  of  him  that  l)clicveth  in  Jesus.     Therefore  we  con- 
clude that  a  ;?7i77;  is  jubtified  by  faith,   without  tbe  deeds  of 
the  law."     So  chap.  iv.  5.    "  But  to  /tim  that  worketh  not* 
but  belicvcth   on  him  that  justiGeth  the  ungodly,  ^iit  faith  is. 
counted  for  rijrbteousncss."     And  what  the  apostle  dies  in 
the  r.ils   rtb  and  Pah  verses  from  the  Book  ot  Psalmsi  evi- 
drnlly  shev»s  that  be  is  speaking  of  the  justificatioD  of  par- 
ticular persons.     **  Lvcn  as  David  also  describeth  the  bles- 
sedness of  flir  man  unto  wliom  God  imputeth  righteousness 
wit'uout   woiks,  saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquiuesare 
foit^ivcn,  and  whose  sins  iirc  covered."     David  says. these 
lbin'j;s   in  tbe  32d  Pj»alm,  with  a  special  respect  to  his  own 
particular  case ;  there  expressing  the  great  distress  he  was 
in,  while  under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  his  personal  sin,  and 
the   j;rcat  joy  he  bad  when  (lod  forgave  him. 

And  then,  it  is  very  j>lain  in  that  paragraph  of  the  3d 
chapter,  which  we  have  been  upon,  that  it  is  the  justification 
of  particular  persons  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  by  that  place 
in  I  he  Old  Te-*ti«ment,  w  hich  he  refers  to  in  ver.  20.  «  Therc- 
iore  by  the  cUcdb  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 

♦  Sec  Note  00  Rom,  iii.  lO.,,.!^^  chap,  v,  ii,  and  ix,  30,  31, 
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in  his  sight."  He  refers  to  that  in  Psal.  cxliii.  2.  «  Enter  not 

into  judgment  with  th3r  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 

livirg  be  justified.**    Here  the  Psalmist  is  not  speaking  of  the 

justification  of  a  nation^  as  a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the 

two  parts  of  the  world,  but  of  a  particular  man.     And  it  is 

further  manifest,  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  personal 

justification,  inasmuch  as  this  place  is  evidently  parallel  with 

that,  Gal.  iii.  10,  1]«    «  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of 

the  law,  are  under  the  curse  :  For  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  er- 

eiry  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the 

book  of  the  law  to  do  them.     But  that  no  man  is  justified  by 

the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident ;  for  the  just  shall  live  by 

faith.*'     It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel  with  that  in  the 

3d  of  Romans,  not  only  as  the  thing  asserted  is  th6  same,  and 

the  argument  by  which  it  is  proved  here,  is  the  same  as 

there,  viz.  that  all  are  guilty,  and.exposed  to  be  condemned  by 

the  law  :  But  the  same  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  cited 

here  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  in  Galatians,  chap.  il. 

1 6.     And  many  other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is 

speaking  of  the  same  justification  in  both  places,  which  I 

omit  for  brevity's  sake. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author's  interpretation 
inakes  the  apostle's  argument  ^wholly  void  another  way.  The 
apostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  subject,  which  cannot  be  just- 
ified by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  and  his  argument  is,  that  that 
same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condemned  by  the  law.  If  he 
means,  that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies, 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  law,  because  another  subject,  an- 
other collective  body,  is  condemned  by  the  law,  it  is  plain,  the 
argument  would  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent.  Yet  thus  the 
argument  must  stand  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpreta- 
tion. The  collective  bodies,  which  he  supposes  are  spoken 
of  as  wicked,  and  condemned  by  the  law,  considered  as  in 
their  collective  captt^ity,  are  those  two,  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  Heathen  world  :  But  the  collective  body  which  he 
supposes  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  is  neither  of  these,  but  the  Christian  church,  or 
body  of  believers ;  which  is  a  new   collective  body,  a  new 
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creature,  and  a  new  man  faccording  to  our  autbor^B  under- 
standing of  such  phrases)  which  never  had  any  existence  be- 
fore it  was  justified)  and  therefore  never  was  wicked  or  con- 
demned, unless  it  was  with  regard  to  the  individuals  of  wlilch 
it  was  constituted  ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  according  to  our 
author's  scheme,  that  these  individuals  had  before  been  gen* 
erally  wicked.  For  according  to  him,  there  was  a  number 
both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  were  righteous  be- 
fore. And  how  does  it  appear,  but  that  the  comparatively 
few  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  which  this  new  created  collective' 
body  was  constituted,  were  chiefly  of  the  best  of  each  ? 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author's  way  of  explaining  this 
passage  in  the  third  of  Romans,  appears  vain  and  absurd. 
And  so  clearly  and  fully  has  the  apostle  expressed  himself^ 
that  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  invent  any  other  sense  to 
put  upon  his  words,  than  tha^  which  will  imply,  that  ail  man- 
kind, even  every  individual  of  the  whole  race,  but  their  Re- 
deemer himself,  are  in  their  first  original  state,  corrupt  and 
wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage  of  the  apostle,  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  observe,  that  it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  full  testi- 
mony lo  the  native  depravity  of  mankind,  but  also  plainly  de- 
clares that  natural  depravity  lo  be  total  and  exceeding  great. 
It  is  the  apostle's  manifest  design  in  these  citations  from  the 
Old   Testament,  to  shew  these  three  things.     1.    That  all 
mankind  are  by  nature  corrufit,     2.    That  every  one  is  a/^o- 
gether  corrujit^  and,  as  it  were,  depraved  in  every  part.     3. 
That  they  are  in  every  part  corrufit  in  an  exceeding  degree. 
With  respect  to  the  second  of  these,  that  every  one  is  wholly, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  every  part  corrupt,  it  is  plain  the  apostle 
chooses  out,  and  puts  together  those  particular  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  wherein  most  of  those  members  of  the 
body  are  mentioned,  that  are  the  soul's  chief  instruments  or 
organs  of  external  action.     The  hands  implicitly)  in  those 
expressions,    They  are  together  become  unfirojitable^  There  it 
none  that  doth  good.     The  throat,  tongue,  lips  and  mouth,  the 
organs  of  speech  ;  in  those  words,  "  Their  throat  is  an  open 
sepulchre  :    With  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit :    The 
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poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lifts  s  whose  mouth  is  full  of  curs- 
ing and  bitterness.**  The  feet  in  those  words,  vcr,  15, «  Their 
Jeet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.'*  These  things  together  signify, 
that  man  is,  as  it  were,  all  over  corrupt  in  every  part.  And  not 
only  is  the  total  corruption  thus  intimated,  by  enumerating 
the  several  parts,  but  by  denying  of  all  good  ;  any  true  under- 
standing or  spiritual  knowledge,  any  virtuous  action,  or  so 
much  as  truly  virtuous  desire,  or  seeking  after  God.  There 
is  none  that  understandeth  :  There  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God :  There  is  none  that  doth  good :  The  way  of  peace  have 
they  not  known.  And  in  general,  by  denying  all  true  piety  or 
religion  in  men  in  their  first  state,  ver.  18.  «  There  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes.**  The  expressions  also  are  evident- 
ly chosen  to  denote  a  most  extreme  and  desperate  wicked- 
ness of  heart.  An  exceeding  depravity  is  ascribed  to  every 
part :  To  the  throat,  the  scent  of  an  ofien  sefiulchre ;  to  the 
tongue  and  lips,  deceit^  and  the  fioison  ofaafia;  to  the  mouth, 
cursing  and  bitterness  ;  of  their  feet  it  is  said,  they  are  swift  to 
shed  blood :  And  with  regard  to  the  whole  man,  it  is  said,  de- 
struction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways.  The  representation 
is  very  strong  of  each  of  these  things,  vi?.  That  all  mankind 
are  corrupt ;  that  every  one  is  wholly  and  altogether  corrupt ; 
and  also  extremely  and  desperately  corrupt.  And  it  is  plain. 
It  is  not  accidental,  that  we  have  here  such  a  collection  of  such 
strong  expressions,  so  emphatically  signifying  these  things  ; 
but  that  they  are  chosen  of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  being  di- 
rectly and  fully  lo  his  purpose  ;  which  purpose  appears  in  all 
his  discourse  in  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  and  indeed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  epistle. 
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SECTION  III. 

Ob9crvaii07i8  on'RomdXk^v.  6,.,A0,  and  Epheslans  il.    3,  -^fith 

the  Context^  and  Romans  vii. 

ANOTHER  passage  of  this  aposlle  In  the  same  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  shews  that  all  that  are  made  partakers  of 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption*  are  in  their  first  state 
wicked,  and  desperately  wicked,  is  that,  chap,  v.  6....  10.  «  For 
when  we  were  yet  without  strength^  in  due  time  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly.  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one 
die  ;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man,  some  would  even  dare 
to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more 
then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
ivrath  through  him.  For  if  while  we  were  ejiendea^  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  through  the  deaih  of  his  Son  ;  much  more^ 
being  reconciled*  we  shull  be  saved  by  his  life." 

Here  all  that  Christ  died  for,  and  that  are  saved  by  himi 
are  spoken  ol  as  being  in  their  first  st.ite  sifmers^  tuigodly^  ene* 
mifit  10  God,  exposed  to  divine  wrath.,  and  without  strength, 
without  ability  to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their  souls  from 
this  miserable  stale. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Gentile* 
only  in  their  h( at htn  fitate^  m  contradistinction  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  that  not  of  particular  persons  among  the  heathen  Gentiles, 
or  as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally  ;  but  only  of  the 
Gentiles  collectively  taken,  or  of  the  miserable  stale  of  th^t 
grei.*  collective  body,  the  heathen  world  :  And  that  these  ap- 
pella-ions,  sinners^  ungodly^  enemies^  &c.  were  names  by  which 
the  apostles  in  their  writings  were  wont  to  siginfy  and  distin- 
tinguish  the  heathen  world,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ;  and 
that  in  this  sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
episiles,  and  in  this  place  in  particular.*     And  it  is  observa* 

♦  Page  114....  120.    Sec  also  Dr.  Taylor's  Paraph,  and  Notes  on  the  place. 
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ble,  that  this  way  of  interpreting  these  phrases  in  the  apostc^ 
ic  writings,  is  become  fashionable  with  many  late  writers ; 
whereby  they  not  only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;  on  which  accotmt  it  deserves  the  more  particu- 
lar consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary 
among  the  Jews^  in  Christ's  and  the  apostle's  days,  especially 
.those  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  their  pride  and  confidenco 
Jn  their  privileges,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  to  exalt 
themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations,  and  greatly  to 
despise  the  Gentiles,  and  call  them  by  such  names  as  ainnersy 
tnemtesf  dog8j  fcc.  as  notes  of  distinction  from  themselveSf 
whom  they  accounted  in  general  (excepting  the  publicans, 
and  the  notoriously  profligate)  as  the  friencU^  special yavonV^*^ 
and  childrai  of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abra* 
ham,  were  circumcised^  and  had  the  law  of  Mosesi  as  their 
peculiar  privilege,  and  as  a  wall  of  partition  between  them  and 
the  Gentiles. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  Christtan  div jne^  who  has 
■tudied  the  New  Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
In  particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr«  Taylor^  should  be  strong  in 
an  imagination,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  should  so  far 
countenance,  and  do  so  much  to  cherish  these  selfexalting, 
uncharitable  dispositions  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  gavo 
rise  to  such  a  custom,  as  to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt 
that  language  of  their  pride  and  contempt;  and  especially 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  should  do  it.  It  is  a  most  unreasona* 
ble  imi^ination  on  many  accounts. 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to 
overthrow  and  abolish  every  tl>ing  to  which  this  selidistin- 
guishing,  seifcxalttng  latiguage  of  the  Jews  was  owing.  It 
was  calculated  wholly  ta  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to  des« 
troy  that  pride  and  self  righteousness  that  were  the  caMes  of 
it :  It  Was  cafculated  to  abolish  the  enmity,  and  breuk  down 
the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of  twain  to 
wake  one  new  man^po  making  peace  ;  to  destroy  ull  dispohitions 
in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one  another^  or  to 

Vol.  VI.  2  T 
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say  one  to  another,  Stand  by  thyael/i  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for 
I  am  holier  than  thou  ;  and  to  establish  the  contrary  principles 
of  humiUty,  mutual  esteem^  honor  and  love^  and  universal 
union,  in  the  most  firm  and  perfect  manner. 

3.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  throug;h  the  course 
of  his  ministry,  to  militate  agunst  this  pharisaical  spirit,  prac- 
tice, and  language  of  the  Jews ;  appearing  in  such  represent- 
ations, names,  and  epithets,  so  customary  amoBg  them  ;  by 
which  they  shewed  so  much  contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  publi- 
cans, and  such  as  were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  so  exalt- 
ed themselves  above  them  ;  calling  them  mrmera  and  enendeM^ 
and  themselves  holy  and  God*9  children ;  not  allowing  the 
Gentile  to  be  their  neighbor,  &c.  -  He  condemned  the  Phari- 
sees for  not  esteeming  themselves  dnnert^  as  well  as  the  pub- 
licans ;  trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and 
despising  others.  He  militated  against  these  things  in  his 
own  treatment  of  some  Gentiles,  publicans*  and  others, 
whom  they  called  dnncTM^  and  in  what  he  said  on  those  oc- 
casions,* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jews  in  his 
parables,t  and  in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat 
the  unbelieving  Jews  ;(  and  in  what  he  says  to  Nicodemus 
about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  the  unclean  Gentiles,  with  regard  to  their  proselytism, 
which  some  of  the  Jews  looked  upon  as  a  nenv  birth :  And  in 
opposition  to  their  notions  of  their  being  the  children  of  God, 
because  the  children  of  Abraham,  but  the  Gentiles  by  nature 
sinners  and  children  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even  they 
were  children  of  the  devil.\\ 

♦  Mattb.  vui.5...i3.  Chap.  ix.  g...i3.  Chap.  xL,  19.. .24.  Chap,  xv, 
C1...28.  Luke  vii.  37,  to  the  end.  Chap,  xvii  12... 19.  Chap.  xix.  i.,.io. 
John  iv.  9,  &c.  ver.  39,  &c.     Compare  Luke  x.  29,  Sec, 

+  Matth,  xxi.  a8...32.  Chap.  xxii.  i...io.  Luke  xiv.  i6.„24.  Com- 
pare  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  30.     {  Matth.  x.  14, 15.     ||  Johia  viii.  33...44. 

It  may  also  be  observedi  that  John  the  Baptist  greatly  contradicted  the 
Jews*  opinion  of  themselves,  as  being  a  holy  people,  and  accepted  of  God^ 
because  they  were  the  childxen  of  Abraham,  and  on  that  account  better  thau 
the  heathen,  whom  they  called  s»inncTs,  enemies,  unclean,  Sec,  in  baptizing  thr 
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3.  Though  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  brought  off  from  such  notionS)  manners  and 
language  of  the  Jews,  till  after  Christ's  ascension  ;  yet  after 
the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pentecost^  or  at 
least,  after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius,  they  were  fully  indoctrinated  in  this  matter, 
and  effectually  taught  no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean^ 
as  a  note  of  distinction  from  the  Jews,  Acts  x.  28,  which  was 
before  any  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instruct- 
ed in  this  matter,  and  none  so  abundant  in  instructing  others  in 
it)  as  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  had  abund- 
ance to  do  in  this  matter  ;  None  of  the  apostles  had  so  much 
occasion  to  exert  themselves  against  the  forementioned  no« 
tions  and  language  of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  teach- 
ers, and  judaizing  Christians,  that  strove  to  keep  up  the  sepa- 
ration wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  exalt  the  form- 
er,  and  set  the  latter  at  nought* 

5*  This  apostle  does  especially  strive  in  this  matter  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  above  all  his  other  writings ;  ex- 
erting himself  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and  with  his  ut- 
most skill  and  power,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christians  off  from 
every  thing  of  this  kind  ;  endeavoring  by  all  means  that  there 
might  no  longer  be  in  them  any  remains  of  these  old  notions 
they  had  been  educated  in,  of  such  a  great  distinction  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  were  expressed  in  the.  names  they  used 
to  distinguish  them  by,  calling  the  Jews  holy,  children  of 
Abraham,  friends  and  children  of  God ;  but  the  Gentiles  sin- 
ners, unclean,  enemies,  and  the  like.  He  makes  it  almost 
his  whole  business,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  to  this 
passage  in  the  5th  chapter,  which  we  are  upon,  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  distinction,  and 

Jews  as  a  polhUei  people,  and  sinners,  as  the  Jews  used  to  baptize  proselytes 
from  among  the  heathen ;  calling  them  to  repentance  as  sinners,  saying,  <*  Think 
not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  for  1  say  un* 
to  you,  that  God  is  able,  of  these  stones,  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham ;" 
and  teaching  the  Pharisees,  that  instead  of  their  being  a  holy  goaeration,  and 
«hildreo  of  God,  as  they  called  themselves,  they  were  a  generation  §J  vipers^ 
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to  prove  tbit  in  commony  both  Jews  and  i^entilesy  all  were 
desperately  wicked,  and  none  righteous  ;  no,  not  one.    He 
tells  th'cniy  chap.  iii.  9,  that  the  Jews  were  by  no  means  bet- 
ter than  the  Gentiles  ;  and  ^n  what  follows  in  that  chapter) 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and 
represents  all  as  without  streng^h^  or  any  suftciency  of  their 
own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemption  :  Aitd  in  the 
continuation  of  the  same  discourse}  in  the  4th  chapter,  teach- 
es that  all  that  were  justified  by  Christ,  were  in  themselTet 
ungodly  ;  and  that  being  the  chiraren  of  Abraham  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews.     In  this  Sth  chapter,  stHl  In  continuation 
of  the  same  discourse,  on  the  same  subject  and  argument  of 
justification  through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him,  he  speaks  of 
Christ's  dying  for  the  ungodly  and  mnncrt^  and  those  that 
were  without  Mtrength  or  suftciency  for  their  own  aalrationi 
as  he  had  done  all  along  before.  But  now,  it  seemS}  the  apos- 
tle by  tinner*  and  ungodly  must  not  be  understood  according 
as  he  used  these  words  before ;  but  must  be  supposed  to 
mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews ; 
adopting  the  language  of  those  selirighteousy  seKexaltingi 
disdainful,  judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might 
opposing  ;  countenancing  the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which 
he  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  discountenanc- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish,  with 
all  his  art  and  strength. 

One  reason  >vhy  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better 
than  *he  Gentiles,  and  called  themselves  holy,  and  the  Gen- 
tiles sinners,  was,  that  they  hud  the  la'Uf  of  Moses.  They  made 
their  boast  of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  shews  them,  that  this 
was  ^  far  from  making  them  better,  that  it  condemned  them, 
and  was  an  occasion  of  their  being  ^/wtz^t*,  in  a  higher  de- 
gree, and  more  aggravated  manner,  and  more  effectually  and 
dreadfully  dead  in,  and  by  sin,  chap.  vii.  4...  13,  agreeable  to 
those  words  of  Christ,  John  v.  45. 

It  cannot  be  justly  objecitd  here,  that  this  apostle  did  in- 
deed use  this  language,  and  call  the  Geniiles  sinners,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Jews,  in  what  he  said  to  Peter,  which  he 
himself  gives  an  account  of  in  Gal.  ii.  15,  16.     «  We  who 
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trt  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles*  knowii^ 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  br  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by 
tiaith  in  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  true  that  the  apostle  here  refers 
to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  made  by  the  seffright- 
eous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles,  but  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  adopt  or  favor  it  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
80  as  plainly  to  shew  his  disapprobation  of  it ;  g.  d,  <<  Though 
we  were  bom  Jews,  and  by  nature  are  of  that  people  which 
are  wont  to  make  their  boy  t  of  the  law,  expecting  to  be  justi- 
fied by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righteous, 
despising  others,  calling  the  Gentiles  nnneraf  in  distinction 
from  themselves ;  yet  we,  being  now  instructed  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  know  better.  We  now  know  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  that  we  are  all  justified  only 
by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  difference,  no  distinc- 
tion of  Greek  or  Gentile  and  Jew,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  And  this  is  the  very  thing  he  there  speaks  of, 
which  he  blamed  Peter  for ;  that  by  his  withdrawing  and 
separating  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with 
them,  See.  he  had  countenanced  this  selfexalting,  selfdistin- 
guishing,  separating  spirit  and  custom  of  the  Jews,  whereby' 
they  treated  the  Gentiles,  as  in  a  distinguishing  manner,  dn^ 
ners  and  unclean,  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a 
holy  people. 

6.  The  words  themselves  of  the  apostle  in  this  plaee, 
shew  plainly,  that  he  here  uses  the  word  dnnera%  not  as  sig- 
nifying Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  Jews,  but  as  denoting  the 
morally  evily  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  righteotia  or  ffood  : 
Because  this  latter  opposition  or  distinction  between  drmera 
and  righteoua  is  here  expressed  in  plain  terms.  <«  Scarcely 
for  a  rightenus  man  will  one  die  ;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 
man  some  would  even  dare  to  die  ;  but  God  commended  bit 
love  towards  lis,  in  that  while  we  were  ytt  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us."  By  righteous  men  are  doubtless  meant  the  same  that  are 
meant  by  such  a  phrase,  throughout  this  apostle's  writings,  and 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  throughout  the  Bible. 
Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the  righteous  man,  whom 
mm  would  scarcely  die  for,  and  by  the  good  man,  that  per- 
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haps  ftome  i&igbl  even  dare  to  die  for,  is  meant  a  Jew  ?  IDc. 
Taylor  himself  does  not  explain  it  so,  in  his  exposidom    o£ 
this  epistles  and  therefore  is  not  very  consistent  vith  him&^i^ 
m  suppoung  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  distinction  the  a^^cs* 
lie  means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.    'KThe 
apostle  himself  had  been  laboring  abundantly,  in  the  preocJ- 
ing  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  sioim^n 
in  this  sense,  namely,  in  opposition  to  rightetnu  i  that  all  bad 
mrmedf  that  all  were  under  «/n,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
justified,  could  not  be  accepted  as  righteous  b^  their  owir 
righteousness. 

7.  Another  thing  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enenues 
which  Christ  died  for,  docs  not  mean  only  the  Gentiles,  is 
that  he  includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  vk  were 
sinners,  and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  says,  <'  The  apostle,  though 
he  speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  Heathen  state,  yet 
puta  himself  fvit/i  them^  because  he  was  the  afiostle  of  the  Geti' 
tiles**  But  this  is  very  violent  and  unreasonable.  There  is 
no  more  sense  in  it  than  there  would  be  in  a  father's  ranking 
himself  among  his  children,  when  speaking  to  his  children 
of  the  benefits  they  have  by  being  begotten  by  himself,  and 
saying,  IVe  children.„,ov  in  a  physician's  ranking  himself 
with  his  patients,  when  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases 

and  cure,  saying,    JVe  sick  folks Paul  being  the  apostle  of 

:he  Gentiles,  to  save  them  from  their  Heathenism,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  reason  for  him  to  reckon  himself  among  the 
Heathen,  that  on  the  conlrary,  it^  is  the  very  thing  that 
would  render  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  unnatural  and  absurd 
for  him  so  to  do.  Because,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he 
appears  as  their  healer  and  deliverer  from  Heathenism  ;  and 
therefore  in  that  capacity  does  in  a  peculiar  manner  ap- 
pear in  his  distinction  from  the  Heathen,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  state  of  Heathenism.  For  it  is  by  the  most  opposite 
qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle  of  the  Heathen, 
and  rccoverer  from  Heathenism.  As  the  clear  light  of  the 
sun  is  the  thing  which  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from 
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darkness  ;  and  therefore  the  sun's  being  spoken  of  as  such 
a  remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  ranked  with  darkness,  or  among  dark  things.  And 
besides  (which  makes  this  supposition  of  Dr.  Taylor's  appear 
'more  violent)  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  does  expressly  rank 
himself  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Gentiles,  as  in  chapter  iii.  9.  ^  What 
then  ?  Are  we  better  than  they  V*  That  is,  are  we  Jews 
better  than  the  GenHlea  ? 

It  cannot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposiuon  to  this,  that  the 
Apostle  Peter  puts  himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet.  iv.  3. 
"  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  U8  to  have  wrought 
the  will  of  the  Gentiles  ;  when  vte  walked  in  lasciviousness, 
lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abomina- 
ble idolatries.  For  the  Apostle  Peter,  (who  by  the  way  was 
not  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles)  here  does  not  speak  of  him- 
self as  one  of  the  Heathen,  but  as  one  of  the  church  of  Christ 
in  general,  made  up  of  those  that  had  been  Jews,  ProselyteSf 
and  Heathens,  who  were  now  all  one  body,  of  which  body  he 
was  a  member.  It  is  this  society  therefore,  and  not  the 
Gentiles,  that  he  refers  to  in  the  pronoun  ub.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  wickedness  that  the  members  of  this  body  6r  society 
bad  lived  in  before  their  conversion  ;  not  that  every  member 
had  lived  in  all  those  vices  here  mentioned,  but  some  in  one, 
others  In  another.  Very  parallel  with  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  Titus,  chap.  iii.  3.  "  For  toe  ourselves  also  (i.  e.  we  of 
the  Christian  church)  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient, 
deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  (some  one  lust 
and  pleasure,  others  another)  living  in  malice,  envy,  hateful 
and  hating  one  another,"  &c.  There  is  nothing  in  this,  but 
what  is  very  natural.  That  the  apostle,  speaking  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  of  that  church,  confessing  its  former 
sins,  should  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  that  society,  and  yet 
mention  some  sins  that  he  personally  had  not  been  guilty  of, 
and  among  others,  Heathenish  idolatry,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  would  have  been  for  the  apostle,  express- 
ly distinguishing  those  of  the  Chrfaiians  which  had  been 
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Ill  .-'Vrn,  i!i«ia  those  which  liad  been   Jews,  to  have  ranked 
hin»>;ll  «i'h  i!:c  former,  though  he  was  truly  of  the  latter. 

H  u  minister  in  bomc  coii|^rc;;ulion  in  England,  speaking 
u)  u  sermon  ot  the  sins  of  the  nation^  being  himself  of  the 
i.a'i..':,  shiJiiKl  say,  *»  !/>  have  greatly  corrupted  ourselves, 
aiicl  |)rM\(ikLd  CifHl  by  our  dcisni}  blasphemy,  profane  swear- 
iiijV  hi*c.ivi«'usncss,  venality,"  Sec.  speaking  in  the  first  person 
rilu::i!«  th(>t:.<h  he  himself  never  had  been  a  dtrist,  anrl  per- 
h:\\.s  lu.iir  of  his  Itcarcrs,  and  they  ini^rbt  also  have  been 
ircnc-rallv  free  from  other  bins  lie  mentioned  ;  yet  there 
would  be  nothinp^  \:nna:ural  in  his  thus  cxprcssinf^  himself. 
But  it  wowld  be  a  qMiie  ditfcrent  thing,  if  one  part  of  ihcBril- 
ibh  domiitions,  suppose  our  kinj^'s  American  duminiuns,  had 
universully  apostatised  from  Christianity  to  deism,  and  bad 
t')iiK  been  in  such  a  stale,  and  if  one  that  had  been  bom  and 
).rou^;ht  up  in  Knirlund  among  Christians,  the  country  being 
vinivci  sally  Christian,  should  he  sent  among  them  to  shew 
them  the  f(illy  and  great  evil  of  deism,  and  convert  them  to 
Christianity;  and  this  missionary,  when  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  Knii:lish  Christians,  and  these  deists,  should 
rank  himself  with  the  latter,  and  say, »'  We  American  deists, 
':r'  fo^lli^h,  blind  infidels,"  £cc.  this  indeed  would  be  very 
unnatural  and  absurd. 

Another  pussaire  of  the  ai>ostle,  to  the  like  purpose  with 
that  which  we  have  been  considering  in  the  5th  of  Romans, 
is  that  in  Kph.  ii.  3.  "  And  were  by  nature  children  of 
V.  rata,  events  others."  This  remains  a  plain  testimony  to 
ll.c  doctiine  of  Oiiginal  Sin,  as  held  by  those  that  used  to 
be  culled  orthodox  Chrixlians,  after  all  the  pains  and  art  used 
to  torture  am:  pervert  it.  This  (]f)Ctiine  is  here  not  only  plain- 
ly and  fully  taupjht,  but  abundantly  so,  if  w?  take  the  words 
villi  the  context,  where  Christians  arc  once  and  again  repre- 
sented as  being,  in  their  first  slate,  dead  in  nin^  and  as  quick* 
vnvd  and  rahvd  iifi  from  such  a  slate  of  death,  in  a  most 
niarvellous  display  of  free  and  rich  i^racc  and  /ovc,  ?.nd  exceed' 
'•vf  trrvatnn}n  uf  th  '  fjjvjvr  of  Gody  Sec. 

With  respect  to  those  \\nrds,  »j;xfy  Ti««  (fvffn  o^^,  IVe  rjcre 

t.ature  cUldrcti  '/".vnrJ,,  Dr.  Taylor  says,  pages  1 12.,..  114. 
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^  The  apostle  means  no  more  by  this,  than  truly  or 
really  children  of  wrath  ;  using  a  metaphorical  expressiont 
borrowed  from  the  word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  true  and 
genuine  child  of  a  family,  In  distinction  from  one  that  is  a 
child  only  by  adoption.''  In  which  it  is  owned,  that  the  prop- 
er sense  of  the  phrase  is,  being  a  /child  by  nature,  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  child  by  birth  or  natural  generation  ;  but  only  he 
supposes  that  here  the  word  is  used  metafihorically.  The  in- 
stance he  produces  as  parallel,  to  confirm  his  supposed  meta? 
pborical  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  meaning  only  truly^  really^  or 
firofierly  children  of  wrath,  viz.  the  Apostle  Paul's  calling 
Timothy  his  ottm  son  in  the  faiths  ynmot  tikmf,  is  so  far  from 
confirming  his  sense,  that  it  is  rather  directly  against  it.  For 
doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the  word  ynto^oF  in  its  original  sig- 
nification heisey  meaning  his  begotten  son,  yturt^  being  the 
adjective  from  tovh,  offspring,  or  the  verb  yunraw,  to  begjBt  {  as 
much  as  to  say^  Timothy^  my  begotten  8on  in  (he  faith  i  only 
allowing  for  the  two  ways  of  being  begotten,  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament,  one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ;  one 
being  the  first  generation,  the  oth^r  regeneration  ;  the  one  a 
beiDg  begotten  as  to  the  human  nature,  t^e  other  a  being  begot- 
ten in  the  faith,  begotten  in  Christ,  or  as  to  one's  Christianity. 
The  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of  these  he  means  in  thi9 
place,  Timothy  my  begotten  aon  in  the  faith,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.iv.  15.  ^^  In  Christ  Jesus  I 
have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel."  To  say  the  apostle 
uses  the  word  fv^n^  in  Eph.  if.  3,  only  as  signifying  real^  truej 
and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrary  interpretation,  having  nothing 
to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  word  fvo-t^  is  no  where 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament.* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force 
of  this,  is  that  the  word  rendere^l  nature^  sometimes  signifies 
habit  contracted  by  custom^  or  an  acquired  nature.  But  thi^ 
is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the  wor.d.     And  it  is  plain  the 

*  I4ie  following  are  all  the  other  places  %irhere  the  word  It  used,  Rom.  i. 
%Sf  ii.  14,  87,  xi.  as,  24,  thrice  in  thar  vcr&e.  t  Cor.  xi.  14.  Gal.  ii.  tj, 
Lv.  8  James  iii.  7,  twice  in  thit  verse,  and  a  Pet.  i.  4, 
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vord  in  its  oomnuMi  usci  ia  the  New  TesUmentt  ugnifies 
what  we  properly  exprcM  in  English  by  the  word  nature. 
There  is  but  one  place  where  there  can  be  the  least  preteit 
for  supposiDg  it  can  be  u«ed  otherwise ;  and  that  is  1  Cor  • 
s.  14.    <<  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  yon,  that  if  a  mia 
hare  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?'*    And  even  her^^ 
there  is,  I  thinlLy  no  muiner  of  reason  for  understanding  na^^^ 
iure  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense.     The  emphasis  used  ^ 
mwn  9  pv^f  nature  iUelft  shews  that  the  apostle  does  not  ^ 
mean  custonh  but  nature  in  the  proper  sense.    It  is  true,  it    " 
was  long  custom,  that  made  having  the  head  covered  a  token 
of  subjection,  and  a  fenunine  habit  or  appearance ;  as  it  is 
custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  or  word  a  sign  or  sig* 
nification  of  any  thing ;  but  nature  iuelfy  nature  in  its  proper 
sense,  teaches  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear  with  the 
established  ugns  of  the  female  sex,  and  with  ugnifications  of 
inferiority,  &c.    As  nature  itself  shews  it  to  be  a  shame  for  a 
father  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  lus  own  child  or  servant,  or 
for  men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  because  bowing  down  is  by  custom 
an  established  token  or  sign  of  subjection  and  .aobimsuon ; 
such  a  sight,  therefore,  would  be  unnatural^  shocking  to  a 
man's  very  nature.     So  nature  would  teach  that  it  is  a  shame 
for  a  woman  to  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  ges- 
turcs,  though  it  be  custom,  that  establishes  the  unclean  sig- 
nification of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  to  under- 
stand the  phrase.  TixHt  f  i/ow,  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than 
in  the  proper  sense,  on  the  following  accounts. 

1.  It  may  be  observed  that  both  the  words  rt*fa  and  ^^k, 
in  their  original  signification,  have  reference  to  the  birth  or 
generation.  So  the  word  pvaiq,  which  comes  from  ^w, 
which  signifies  to  bejret,  or  bring  forth  young,  or  to  put 
forth,  or  bud  forth  as  a  plant  that  brings  forth  young  buds 
and  branches.  And  so  the  word  tixvo*  comes  from  ^ktw, 
which  *;ignifies  to  bring  forth  children. 

2.  As  though  the  apostle  took  care  by  the  word  used 
here,  to  signify  what  we  are  by  birth,  he  changes  the  word 
he  used  before  for  children.     In  the  preceding  verse  he  used 
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tHMy  speaking  of  the  children  of  disobedience ;  but  here 
TfXMi,  which  is  a  word  deriyedf  as  was  now  observed,  from 
TixTtf,  to  bring  forth  a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a 
begotten  or  bom  chikU 

3.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  here  speaks 
in  opposition  to  the  pride  of  some,  especially  the  Jews,  (for 
the  church  in  Ephesus  was  made  up  partly  of  Jews,  as  well 
as  the  church  in  Rome)  who  exalted  themselves  in  the  priyi- 
leges  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  bom  the  children 
of  Abraham,  and  were  Jews  by  nature j  pywu  IhImm,  as  the 
phrase  is,'  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  opposition  to  this  proud  conceit^ 
he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this,  they  were  by 
nature  children  of  wrath,  erven  as  others^  i.  e.  as  well  as  the 
Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
shrnera^  and  out  of  favor  with  God  by  nature^  and  bom  children 
of  wrath. 

4.  It  is  more  plain,  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  nature 
in  its  proper  sense  here,  because  he  sets  what  they  were  by 
nature^  in  oppoution  to  what  they  are  by  grace.  In  this 
verse,  the  apostle  shews  what  they  ure  hj  nature^  viz.  child- 
ren of  wmth  ;  and  in  the  following  verses  he  shews  how 
very  -different' their  state  is  by  graccy  saying,  verse  5,  By  grace 
ye  are  saved,  repeating  it  again,  verse  8,  By  grace  ye  are  saved. 
But  if  by  being  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  were  meant  no 
lAore  than  only  their  being  realiy  and  truly,  children  of 
•wrath,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition 
in  the  signification  of  these  phrases  ;  for  in  this  sense  they 
"Were  by  nature  in  a  state  of  salvationy  as  much  as  by  nature 
children  of  vtrath  ;  for  they  were  trtUyj  really ^  and  firofierly  m 
a  state  of  salvation. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  whole  a- 
bundantly  proves  that  by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt,  with- 
out any  good  thing  in  us.  For  if  we  allow  the  plain  scope  of 
the  place,  without  attempting  t(^hide  it,  by  extreme  violence 
used  with  the  apostle's  words  and  expressions,  the  design 
here  is  strongly  to  establish  thi«  point ;  that  what  Christians 
have  that  is  good  in  them,  or  in  their  state,  is  in  no  part  of 
it  naturally  in  themselves>  or  from  themselves^  but  is  wholly 


v!j  ()Rk;in'al  sin. 

f  ...  ,1.  .;-.  fr- ."•*•.  all  t\  ir:f  'f  C  r/,  and  /./*  crsrA-zMis.V^  the 
<•••     •  .  •   ;.i'.  '(-..wor.  :si.i!  Isi-r  aiul  woiuicrfiil  love:    None  oi 

y,        •     •■•  1  i:i  .ill,  •:•    •.  v   r;    l\^  r.".*^,'i.::K\hi/i^  created  urAfi  g'.'id 

■•  .  .. »  i*  -A-  ir  .  tj;  'l  1 1  I*. in  : :   Not  so  much  zs/airh  U^elf, 

r:  I  *'  y    p-i' ri;il''  i,i rl   V.  o:  Us  ill  Christ  lanS}  is  of  them* 

!  i  c  :•  i'.ir  »l.i'  .ijv.^'lf  if.riiparc«the  work  of  God,  in  form- 
ir  <  •.',  '.'til!!'*  I"  I'lip  viis.ni*  u'ltl  Ijolincss,  not  onir  to  a  «''c 
r  -  • ,  liiit  a  •••  •.••»»r.'/ -v,  or  raising;  from  the  dead*  ver.  1. 
•  \i'\\  !-.  'h  hf  (pr.  V;vncd,  who  were  clrad  in  trespasses  and 
m;-  '  "  \\>(\  3\r.iiii,  vi*r.  5.  ♦•  F.vcn  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hr-.Mi  (|«:i(kii»cd  iiN  tuvrciher  with  Christ."  In  speaking  of 
Ch8i-»*i.*ns  bri!.;.:  quirkeiied  whh  C'hrist,  the  apostle  has  refer- 
e»:cc  lu  what  he  hinl  s:iid  before,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fore- 
jf  li":  c  haptcr,  «j!  (i<  (!*•»  manifestin}^  the  rx-cecding  greatness  rf 
h:    /•y:*-r    toMf.i'ds   C  hrisiian  converts  in   their  convers\on« 

I ; r /: ^ .'    ",  r'.'  •  f.'ra'i.'ti  *f  hin  mig '. ' \j  fi o ive r,  ivh en  he  raised 

C/ •';..:/ :  fv(/.  i/.'/.     S.>  ihdt  il  is  plain   by  every  thing  in 

tl>i->  (l^coMi'sc,  the  apostle  would  siginify^  that  6y  nature  xtt 
hiw  '••  ft  './.v't.^  ;  hut  arc  as  de*-ti;utc  of  il  as  a  dead  corpse  is 
oi  il  e  :  As.d  that  all  ii;ori(iiicsh«  all  .;ood  works,  and  faith  the 
priiwiplc  of  alK  art*  p<filccily  ihc  j;ifi  of  (ii^d's  f^^racC)  and  the 
^«f 'k  ot  hi^  i:rcat.  »ln\i.S»:y.  u:i(l  exceeding;  excellent  power. 
I  il.iisk.  there  cj:i  bo  iu:mI  •-•fiunhin,;  but  reading  the  chapter, 
ami  min'.iltv.':  wliai  is  rcaii,  lo  convince  all  who  have  common 
iin(!(  i>:aiic!iij.;,  of  this  ;  whatever  any  of  the  most  subtle  crit* 
u  <  liMvc-  (!  .n«',  or  ever  can  i:;>,  to  twist,  rack,  perplex,  and  per- 
vei'  the  words  ami  ;  liiahcs  here  u:>ed. 

Dr.  Tayh.r  lieic  r.j^.iin  insists,  thai  the  apostle  speaks  only 
of  '1:0  (ienii'.c^  in  «i.i;ir  heathen  s'aic,  when  he  speaks  of 
(1;.>'0  tliai  were  (/  «;./;?:  f^in^  and  /;;/  nature  children  oftorathi 
.ir.cl  that  thrui^^h  h.c  seems  to  include  himself  among  these, 
^i.^vin:.^  *'  rr.-  V.  ere  by  n.v.ure  ciiilclren  of  wrath,  ive  were  dead 
in  sin«  ;**  yet  he  oisly  puis  l:iuiself  among  them  because  he 
V  ui  the  aposiic  oi  J).o  Geii:iles.  The  t;ross  absurdity  of  which 
iv.ay  ijppr;.r  from  wliu!  was  St,i(l  belore.  But  besides  the 
tliiiiijjs  which   have  bueii  already   observed,   •here  are  some 
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things  which  make  it  peculiarly  unreisonable  to  imdentand 
it  so  here.     It  is  true*  the  p:reater  part  of  the  church  of  Ephe- 
)ius  had  been  heathens,  and   therefore  the  apostle  often  has 
jeference  to  their  heathen  state,  in  this  epistle.    But  the 
words  in  t^is  chap.  ii.  3,  plainly  shew,  that  he  means  himself 
and  other  Jews  in  distinction  from  the  Gentiles ;  for  the  dis- 
tinction is  fully  expressed.     After  he  had  told  the  Ephesians, 
who  had  been  generally  heathen,  that  they  had  been  dead  in 
un,  and  had  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world*  Sec. 
ver.  1  and  2,  he  makes  a  distinction^  and  says,  (^  Among  whom 
'fpe  also  had  our  conversation,  Sec.  and  were  by  nature  children 
^f  wrath,  even  aa  others  J*     Here  first  he  changes  the  person  ; 
whereas,  before  he  had  spoken  in  the  seccmd  person,  *<  7e 
were  dead....  Ye  in  time  past  walked,'*  &c.     Now  he  changes 
stile,  and  uses  the  first  person,  in  a  most  manifest  distinction, 
**  Among  whom  we  alsOj"  that  is,  weJewa^  as  well  as  ye  Gen- 
tiles :  Not  only  changing  the  person,  but  adding  a  particle  of 
distinction,  also  ;  which  would  be  nonsense,  if  he  meant  the 
same  without  distinction.     And  besides  all  this,  more  fully  to 
express  the  disdnction,  the  apostle  further  adds  a  pronoun  of 
distinction :  ><  We  also,  even  as  othersy*  or,  we  as  well  as  oth^ 
ers  :  Most  evidently  having  respect  to  the  notions,  so  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  Jews,  of  their  being  much  better  than 
the  Gentiles,  in  being  Jews  by  nature^  children  of  Abrahamy 
and  children  of  God  ;  when  they  supposed  the  Gentiles  to  be 
utterly  cast  off,  as  bom  aliens^  and  by  nature  children  qf  wrath  : 
In  opposition  to  this,   the  apostle  says,  «  We  Jews,  after  all 
our  glorying  in   our  distinction,  were  by  nature  children  qf 
vfrathy  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world**    And  a  yet  further  ev- 
idence, that  the  apostle  here  means  to  include  the  Jews,  an4 
even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  uses,  "  Among  whom 
also  we  all  had  our  conversation,"  &c.     Though  wickedness 
was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  qfthis  world^  as  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  yet  they  supposed  themselves  an 
exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  and  the  devout  obsenr* 
ers  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  traditions  of  the  elders  ;  whatev- 
er might  be  thought  of  publicans  and  harlots.    But  in  oppo- 
sition to  thiS)  the  apostle  asserts,  that  they  all  were  no  better 
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Iiy  natut^  than  otTiers«  but  were  to  be  reckoned  amoil|;tbe 
tfiiUirvn  ofdisoftrdirncr^smd  chiMren  oftvrath. 

And  then  besides,  if  the  apostle  chooses  to  put  himself 
anions;  the  (tentiles,  because  he  wns  the  apostle  of  the  Gea- 
tiles  I  would  ask,  why  docs  he  not  do  so  in  the  1 1th  vene  of 
the  same  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of  tlicir  Gentile  state  ex- 
pressly ?    Hemeniber  that   yc  being  in  time  paat  Gentikt  in  the 
Jlffh,    AVhy  d(»es  he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the 
(icntilcs  and  himself?    Why  did  he  not  say,  Let  tta  remefll* 
bcr,  that  we  hi\r\^  in  times  past  Gentiles  ?   And  why  does  the 
same  apostle,  even  universally,  make  the  same  distinddotii 
speaking  either  in  the  second  or  third   per9on»  and  ntever  in 
the  first,  where  he  expressly  speaks  of  the  Gentilism  of  thote 
that  he  wrote  to  ;  or  speaks  of  them  with  reference  to  their 
distinction  from  the  Jews  ?  So  every  where  in  this  wkit  epis- 
tle ;  as  in  chap.  i.  12,  13,  where  the  distinction  is  made  just 
In  the  same  manner  as  here,  by  the  change  of  the  p'ersbni 
and  by  the  distinguishing  particle,  aho.    ««  That  ^k  should  be 
to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trusted  In  Christ  (tbe'firtt 
believers  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before  the  Gifntf/es 
were  called)  in  whom  ye  also  trusted,  afler  that  ye  heard  the 
word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation,"     And  in  al!  the 
following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  11,  17, 19,  and 
22,  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distinguishing  particle  agam 
is  used  :  <<  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an  halut- 
ation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."    See  also  the  fbIlowin{g; 
chapters  :  Chap.  iii.  6,  and  iv.  17.    And  not  only  in  this  epis- 
tle, but  constantly  in  other  epistles  ;  as  Rom.  i.  13,  IS  ;  chap, 
xi.  13,  14,  17,  18,  19,20,21,22,23,24,25,28,30,31;  chap. 
XV.  15,  16;  1  Cor.  xii.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  8  ;    Col.  i.  97;  chap.  ii. 
13  ;   1  Thess.  i.  5,  6,  9  ;  chap.  ii.  13,  14,  i5,  16, 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  our  aiithor's  clxposition 
of  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans  to  be  in  any  wise  agreeable  to 
tiie  true  sense  of  the  apostle,  yet  it  is  needless  here  to  stand 
particularly  to  examine  it ;  because  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  though  we  shonM 
allow  the  thing  wherein  he  mainly  differs  from  such  as  he  op- 
poses in  his  interpretation,  viz.    That  the  apostle  does  not 
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speak  in  his  own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  a  titie 
Christian,  but  as  representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the 
law.  For  even  on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  \n\\ 
prove)  that  every  one  who  is  under  the  law,  and  with  equal 
reason  every  one  of  mankind,  ia  carnal^  sold  under  sin^  in  his 
first  state,  and  till  delivered  by  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that 
the  apostle's  design  is  to  shew  the  insufficiency  of  the  Uw  tQ 
give  life  to  any  one  whatsoever.  This  appears  by  what  he 
says  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  conclusion,  in  the  continua- 
tion of  this  discourse ;  chap.  viii.  3.*  ^^  For  what  the  law 
could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh ;  God 
sending  his  own  Son,"  Sec.  Our  author  supposes  this  here 
spoken  of,  viz.  <<  That  the  law  cannot  give  life,  because  it  is 
weak  through  the  flesh,"  is  true  with  respect  to  every  one  of 
mankind,^  And  when  the  apostle  gives  this  reason.  In  thai  it 
is  weak  through  thejleshy  il  is  plain,  that  by  the  Jleshf  which 
here  he  opposes  to  the  Sjfiirit^  he  means  the  same  thing  which, 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  discourse^  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  he  h^d  called  by  the  WBuneJleahy  ver.  5,  14,  18  ;  and 
the  law  of  the  membersy  ver.  23  ;  and  the  body  of  deaths  ver.  24. 
Which  is  the  thing  that  through  this  cbapter  bs  iBsitiiQn  as 
the  grand  hindrance  and  reason  why  tbe  law  Qould  pot  gjive 
life,  just  as  he  does  in  his  conclusion,  chap.  viii.  3»  Which 
in  this  last  place,  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  law  cannot 
give  life  to  any  cf  mankind.  And  it  being  the  «am#  reason  of 
^  the  same  things  spoken  of  in  the  same  discourse^  in  the  former 
part  of  it ;  as  appears,  because  this  last  place  i^  the  conclu* 
aion,  of  which  that  former  part  is  the  premises ;  And  joaji^ 
much  as  the  reason  there  given  is  being  in  theJleahymA  a  bcm 
ing  carnal^  sold  under  sin :  Therefore  taking  the  in^hole  of  ihc» 
apostle's  discourse,  this  is  justly  understood  to  be  a  reason, 
-why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mankind  ;  a^d  coas^^ 
quently,  that  all  mankind  are  in  the  fleshy  and  are  carnal'^  sUt 
under  Wn,  and  so  remain  till  delivered  by  Christ :  And  con^ 
sequently,  all  mankind  in  their  first  or  original  state  9Xe  verjt 
sinful ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

*  Dr.  Taylor  him^f  reckons  this  •  pirt  of  the  ume  discoune  or  pan- 
graph,  in  the  divisioii  he  makes  of  the  cpiitle,  ia  his  parftpbratc  and  aote^ 
upon  it.     f  See  Note  on  Rom.  v.  so. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Containing  Observations  on  Romans  v.  12,  to  the 

End. 


SECTION  I. 


RemarkM  on  Dr.  Taylor's  wcy  of  exfilaining  this  Text, 

THE  following:  thing:s  are  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  (4 
concerning  our  author's  exposition  of  this  remarkable  passag;e 
of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

1 .  He  greatly  insists,  that  by  death  in  this  place  no  mora 
is  meanti  than  that  death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present 
life  is  extinguished,  and  the  body  returns  to  the  dust ;  that 
no  more  is  meant  in  the  I2th,  14th,  15th,  and  1 7th  verses. 
Page  27,  he  speaks  of  it  as  evideritly^  clearly^  and  infallibly  Wj 
because  the  apostle  is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject; 
plainly  implying,  that  it  must  most  infallibly  be  so,  that  the 
apos'le  means  no  moie  by  death,  throughout  this  paragraph 
on  the  subject.  Rut  as  infallible  as  this  is,  if  we  believe  what 
Dr.  Taylor  elsewhere  says,  it  must  needs  be  otherwise.  He, 
in  p.  130,  <S,  speaking  of  those  words  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
next  chapter,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death'^  but  the  gift  of  Goil 
is  eteryial  Iffe^  throup:h  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,'*  says,  <*  Death 
in  this  place  is  widely  different  from  the  death  we  noto  die ; 
as  it  stands  there  opfiosed  to  eternal  life^  which  is  the  gift  ot 
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God  through  Jesus  Christ,  it  manifestly  signifies  eternal  deaths 
the  second  deathy  or  that  death  which  they  shall  hereafter  dicy 
who  lire  after  the  flesh.**     But  death  (in  the  conclusion  of  the 
parat^raph  we  are  upon  in  the  5th  chapter,  concerning  the 
death  that  comes  by  Adam)  and  the  life  that  comes  by  Christ, 
in  tlie  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  is  ofifiosed  to  eternal  life  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  last  rerse  of  the  next  chap- 
ter :    ^<  That  as  sin  has  reigned  unto  deathy  even  so  might 
grace  reign,  through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life^  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.'*     So  that  by  our  author's  own  argument, 
death  in  this  place  also  is  manifestly  tmdely  different  from  the 
death  ive  now  die,  as  it  stands  here  o/ifiosed  to  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  signifies  eternal  death,   the  second 
death.     And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  discourse  or  para- 
graph with  that  bej^un  in  the  12ih  verse,  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  in    his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  para- 
phrase and  notes  on  the  epistle.     So  that  if  we  will  follow 
himi  and  admit  his  reasonings  in  the  vaiious  parts  of  his  book, 
here  is  manifest  proof  against  infallible  evidence  !  So  that  it  is 
true,  the  apostle  throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same 
subject,   by  death,  evidently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  means  no 
more  than  that  death  we  now  die,  when  this  life  is  extinguished  ; 
and  yet  by  death,  in  some  part  of  this  passage,  is  meant  some- 
thing widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die*  and  is  mann 
ifestly  intended  eternal  death,  the  second  death. 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself  in 
his  laying  of  it  down  as  so  certain  and  infallible,  that  because 
the  apostle  has  a  special  respect  to  temporal  death,  in  the 
14th  verse,  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  therefore  he 
nieans  no  more  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  pas- 
sage, yet  he  is  doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  thi9 
matter.  This  is  no  more  evident,  clear,  and  infallible^  than 
tliat  Christ  meant  no  more  by  fierishings  in  Luke  xiii.  5,  whei^ 
he  says,  '*  I  tell  you.  Nay,  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  alt 
likewibc  perish  ;"  than  such  a  temporal  death,  as  came  o  i 
those  thut  died  by  the  fall  of  the  towtr  of  Siloam,  spokeaof 
in  the  prcccdiii,^  wurds  of  the  same  bpccch  ;  and  no  more  in- 
fallible,  than   that  by  life,   Ciiiiii   Ui^-uns   no  more  tiian  this 
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icin;>()r.il  Ui'c«  in  each  part  of  that  one  sentence!  Matth.  x.  5P. 
*•  \W  UaX  fifuleth  his  It/"  shall  loie//  ;  and  he  that  losetb  Att 
■  ■/'' f'lr  niy  vikci  ^'hall  find //;"  he  cause  in  the  first  part  of 
each  ( Kitise%  he  has  respect  especially  to  temporal  life.* 

Thr  irnth  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  what  the  apostle 
iiitrn  *s  ^y  the  word  draf/i  in  this  place,  is  this*  viz.  That  the 
saiiK'  ti.inf*  is  meant,  that  is  meant  hy  death  in  the  foFcgoing 
..lul  foil'  wuv^  parts  of  this  epistle,  and  other  writings  of  this 
;.;;<>s'.!r.  where  he  speaks  of  death  as  the  consequence  oCoOf 
^i/.  t!:e  whole  of  that  death,  which  he,  and  the  scripture  ef" 
(TV  where,  sf:caks  of  as  the  proper  wages  and  punishment  of 
>\\u  iiuiudinf;  death,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal;  though 
.n  «-uin<:  p.\ns  of  this  discourse  he  has  a  more  special  respect 
to  ont'  part  r.f  this  wholci  in  others  to  another,  as  hisarga- 
i.ient  U*ads  him  ;  without  anymore  variation  than  is  conninoii 
i.i  the  same  discourse.  That  life,  which  the  scripture  speaks 
of  as  the  reward  of  rif^hteousness,  is  a  whole,  contttning  sev* 
cral  part«,  viz.  The  life  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  hodf) 
rml  the  most  perfect  sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  bothf 
which  is  the  chief  thing.  In  like  manner  the  death,  which 
the  scripture  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  a  whole* 
including;  the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  death  of  thesouli  and 
the  eternal,  sensible,  perfect  destruction  and  misery  of  both. 
It  is  this  latter  whole,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name 

*  There  arc  many  places  parallel  with  these,  as  John  xi.  95,  i6.  **  I  iin 

:lie  rrxiirrection  and  the  life :    He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 

yet  ho  shall  live  :  And  whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in  me.  shall  never  die." 

Here  both  the  words,  life  and   death,   are  used  with  this  variation:  "IiD 

the  resurrection  and  the  life,'*  meaning  spiritual  and  eternal  life  :  **  ile  that 

believeth  in   me,   though  he  were  dead,*'  having  respect  to  temponl  death, 

**  vet  shall  he  live,**  with  respect  to  spiiitual   life,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

iifc  of  the  body.     **  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  tiB^tX 

<iie.''  meaning  a  spiritu^^l  and  eternal  death.     So  in  John  vi.  49,  50.    "Yonl 

fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead,"  having  respect  chiefly 

to  temporal  death.    **  This  is  'he  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven, that 

a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die,"  i  e.  by  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  and  bf 

cisrnal  death.     (Sec  also  ver    58)     And  in  the  next  verse,  *'Ifanymaneit 

o:  thi-j  bread,  he  shall  live  forever,**  have  eternal  life.     So  ver,  54.     Seein- 

ofher  like  instance,  John  v.  14.... ag. 
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6f  death  in  this  discourse)  in  Rom.  v.  though  in  some  sen- 
tences he  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part,  in  others  to 
another:  And  this,  without  chan6;ing  the  signification  of  the 
word.  For  an  having  respect  to  several  things  included  in 
the  extensive  signification  of  the  word,  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  using  the  word  in  several  distinct  significations.  As  for 
instance,  the  appellative,  tnan^  or  the  proper  name  of  any  par- 
ticular man,  is  the  name  of  a  whole,  including  the  different 
parts  of  soul  and  body.  And  if  any  one  in  speaking  of  James 
or  John,  should  say,  he  was  a  wise  man^  and  a  beautiful  man  ; 
in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect  would  be  had  more 
especially  to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his  body,  in  the  word 
man :  But  yet  without  any  proper  change  of  the  signification 
of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.  In  John  xxi.  7,  it  is  said, 
JPeter  tuaa  naked^  and  in  the  following  part  of  the  same  story 
it  is  said,  Peter  was  grieved^  In  the  former  proposition,  res- 
pect is  had  especially  to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his  soul : 
But  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
JPeter.  And  as  to  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  deaths  in  the 
passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
in  general  means  the  whole  of  that  death,  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  natural  in  sup- 
posing that  he,  in  order  to  evince,  that  death,  the  proper  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  Ad- 
am's sin,*  should  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment, 
which  is  visible  in  this  world,  and  which  every  body  therefore 
sees,  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind  {as  in  ver.  14)  and 
from  thence  should  infer,  that  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  the 
whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper  punishment  of  sin, 
whereof  that  temporal  death  which  is  visible,  is  a  part,  and  a 
visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (unless  changed  by  divine 
grace)  an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the  most 
dreadful  part. 

II.  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly 
insignificant  those  first  words,  <<  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,"  and  leaves  this  proposition  without  any  sense  or 
signification  at  all.  The  apostle  had  been  largely  and  elabo- 
jrately  representing,  how  the  whole  world  was  full  of  sin,  in  all 
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parts  of  it,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles^  and  all  exposed  td 
death  and  condemnation.     It  is  plain,  that  in  these  words  he 
livould  tell  us  how  this  came  to  pass,  viz.  that  this  sorrowftil 
event  came  by  one  many  e?en  the  first  man.     That  the  world 
i¥as  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two  great  and  notorious 
facts,  deeply  affecting  the   interests  of  mankind ;  and  they 
seemed  very  wonderful  facts,  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
more  thinking  part  of  mankind  every  where,  who  often  asked 
this  question^  JVhencc  comes  evi/,  moral  and  natural  evil  ?  (the 
latter  chiefly  visible  in  death.)     It  is  manifest  the  apostle 
liere  means  to  tell  us,  how  these  came  into  the  world,  and 
came  to  prevail  in  it  as  they  do.     But  all  that  is  meant,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation,  is,  "  He  begun  trans* 
gression"^     As  if  all  that  the  apostle  meant,   was,  to  tell  u» 
who  happened  to  sin  first ;  not  how'such  a  malady  came  upon 
the  world,  or  how  any  one  in  the  world,  besides  Adam  him- 
bclf,  came  by  such  a  distemper.     The  words  of  the  apostle, 
"  By  one  man  sin  entered  i7ito  the  ivorld,  and  death  by  sin  " 
shew  the  design  to  be,  to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  af- 
fecting the  slate  of ///<?  ^ror/d  ;  and   not  only  as  reaching  one 
iiiiui  in  the  world.     If  this   were   i.ot   plain  enough  in  itself, 
tlw;   V. (Mds   inimcciiiilcly  followiiij:;  demonstrate  it  :    "  And  so 
tlca'h  pu.^std  upoij  oil  mtn^^  (or  that  all  have  binned,"     By  «zV« 
hcir.g  in  the  v.-^rld^  the   apostle  does   not  mean  being  in  the 
world  only  in  that  one  hifiiLnre  of  Adam's  first   transgression, 
hnihi^uv^  abrcad  in  thf  ivrrUl^    anjonij  the  inhabitants  of  the 
caith,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  coiitinued  series  of  wickedness  ; 
as  is>  pliiin  in  the  tirst  vords  of  the  next  verse,  "  For  until  the 
law,  sin  was  in  the  ivar/d.**     And  therefore  when  he   gives  us 
an  account  how  it   came   to  be  in  the  rjor/d^  or,   which  is  the 
same  thinj^,  how  it  c:i:cyi.d  into  the  ivoidd*  he  does  not   mean 
only  coming  in,  in  one  instance. 

If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  'i  «yIor  rcptesents,  that  the  sin  of 
Adam,  either  in  its  poHuiion  or  piniishment,  reached  none 
but  himself,  aiiy  more  than  the  sin  of  any  other  man,  it  would 
be  no  more  proper  to  tay,  that  by  one  man  ain  entered  int(.  the 
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viorldi,  than  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  mankind  came  into 
America,  and  there  had  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Pheni- 
cians  wrecked  at  sea,  and  a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driv* 
en  ashore  on  this  continent^  and  here  died  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  shore,  it  should  be  said,  By  that  one  man  mankind 
came  info  America, 

And  besides^  it  is  not  true,  that  by  one  man,  or  by  Adam, 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense  ;  for  it  was 
not  he,  but  Eve^  that  begun  transgression^  By  one  man  Dr. 
Taylor  understands  Adam,  as  the  figure  of  Christ.  And  it 
is  plain  that  it  was  for  bis  transgression,  and  not  Eve's,  that 
the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  mankind  after  the 
fall.  Gen.  ill.  19.  It  appears  unreasonable  to  suppose  the 
apostle  means  to  include  Eve,  when  he  speaks  of  Adam  ;  for 
he  lays  great  stress  on  it,  that  it  was  by  one^  repeating  it  sev- 
eral times. 

III.  In  like  manner  this  author  brings  to  nothing  the 
sense  of  the  causal  particles,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  so 
often  repeated  ;  "  Death  by  sin,"  verse  12.  "  If  through  the 
offence  of  one,  many  be  dead,"  verse  15.  "  i?^  one  that 
sinned.. ..Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,"  verse  16. 
"jByone  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by  one,"  verse  17. 
«  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all,"  &c.  verse 
18.  ((  ^y  one  man's  disobedience,"  verse  19.  These  causal 
particles,  so  dwelt  upon,  and  so  variously  repeated,  unless 
we  make  mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  con- 
nexion and  dependence,  by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin 
of  one  man,  or  some  tendency  to  that  effect,  which  is  so  often 
said  to  come  by  it  But  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  there  can 
be  no  real  dependence  or  influence  in  the  case  of  any  sort 
whatsoever.  There  is  no  connexion  by  any  natural  influence 
of  that  one  act  to  make  all  mankind  mortal.  Our  author 
does  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  effect  in  any  such  man* 
ner,  but  in  another  most  diverse,  viz.  A  gracious  act  of 
God,  laying  mankind  under  afBiction,  toil  and  death,  from 
special  favor  and  kindness.  Nov  c^n  there  be  any  dependence 
of  this  effect  on  that  trgmsjj^ression  of  Adam,  by  any  moi^al  in- 
flueRce,  as  deserving  such  a  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on 
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:iny  ?»•'  ''•'  •*  '  ••'•••'»  fur  he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this 
v:iy  cxp'i'c'l  to  the  Icahi  dcj^ice  of  evil.  Nor  has  this  effect 
ariv  /  ■.;•!•■'  ilc-piiulcisi  t-  on  iluii  sin,or  any  connexion  by  virtue  of 
anv  aiitiTcili-ii?  ro:istiiution,  which  God  had  established  with 
A(.  i!ti  ;  for  lie  iiiMsts  that  in  that  tlireatening.  In  the  (fay 
.'/.  i  tuf'.''  !.'y::  .*/.:..'.'  ^'/'^  ihric  is  not  a  word  said  of  hispos* 
tiiiiy,  ])j;ri- '"«.  Ami  (ictt'.h  on  mankindi  according;  to  him* 
(Ml. not  roini.'  hy  >iiiuc  of  that  Icp^al  constitution  with  Adam  ; 
bci MUSI'  the  sentence  by  which  it  came^  was  after  the  anDull- 
in;;  and  abolisl:inf;  ihat  conMilution,  page  113,  ^.  And  it  is 
iTkanitest  that  tliis  consequence  cannot  be  through  any  kind  of 
(f  f.  It  \cj  of  thu'  bin  to  such  an  eflcct,  because  the  effect  comes 
onlv  as  a  benefit*  and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favor  ;  but  sin  has 
no  tendency*  cither  natural  or  inorof,  to  benefits  and  dirine  fa* 
vers.  And  thus  that  sin  of  Adain  could  neither  be  the  effi- 
cient c  use  nor  the  procuring  cause^  neither  the  ru^urai,  mo* 
?*;:.',  nor  /?•;-(//  cause,  nor  an  exdfi?ig  and  moving  causO)  any 
ii\(jii*  t)ian  Adjtn's  eating  of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden. 
And  tlic  only  real  relation  that  the  effect  can  have  to  that 
sin*  is  a  relation  as  to  timC)  viz.  that  it  is  qfeer  it.  And  when 
the  matter  is  closely  examined,  the  whole  amounts  to  no 
TO' -IV  than  ihis,  That  God  is  pleased,  of  his  mere  good  will 
an'  picasu'.c,  to  Uestow  a  greater  favor  upon  usy  than  be  did 
\:pon  Adam  in  innocency*  after  that  siJi  of  his  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit ;  which  sin  we  are  no  more  concerned  in,  than 
in  the  sin  of  ilie  kinji;  of  Pegu,  or  emperor  of  China* 

I\'.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  scope, 
and  the  import  of  what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death 
wliicli  he  here  speaks  of,  as  coming  on  mankind  by  Adam's 
sin,  conu-s  noi  as  a  punishment,  but  only  as  a  favor*  It  quite 
makes  void  the  opposition,  in  which  the  apostle  sets  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
grace  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  They  are  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  eij«  h  rithcr,  as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  opposite 
tyu'jcs,  ihio'u^liout  the  paragraph  :  One  as  the  jtiat  come* 
fjuf'ficc  of  en  offtncfy  the  other  2^  free  gift^  verse  15....18. 
^Vhereas,  accoidinj.;  to  this  scheme,  there  is  no  such  opjwsi- 
•  ion  in  the  case  :  both  are  benefits,  and  both  are  free  gifts 
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A  Tery  wholesome  medicine  to  save  from  perishing^  ordered 
by  a  kind  father,  or  a  shield  to  preserve  from  an  enemy^  be* 
stowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  much  a  free  gift  as  pleasant  food. 
The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is  set  in  opposition  to  the 
life  and  happiness  that  comes  by  Christ,  as«being  the  fruit  of 
«m,  and  judgment  for  sin  ;  when  the  latter  is  the  fruit  of  di* 
-vine  grace f  verses  15,  17,  30,  31.  Whereas,  according  to 
our  author,  both  came  by  grace  :  Death  comes  on  mankind 
by  the  free  kindness  and  love  of  God,  much  more  truly  and 
properly  than  by  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as 
coming  by  occasion  of  Adam's  sin.  (But  as  I  have  observed} 
it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influence.)  Yet  the  proper  catise 
is  God^s  grace  ;  so  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly  good.  Which 
by  the  way>  'is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  in 
Rom.  vii.  13.  '^  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death 
unto  me  ?  God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  8in» 
working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good."  Where  the 
apostle  utterly  rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that 
n^hich  is  good  were  the  firofier  cause  qf  death  ;  and  ugnifies 
that  sin  is  the  proper  cause^  and  that  which  is  goody  only  the 
occasion.  But  according  to  this  author,  the  reverse  k  true  ; 
That  which  is  good  in  the  highest  sensef  even  the  love  of 
God,  and  a  divine,  gracious  constitution,  is  the  proper  cause 
of  death,  and  sin  only  the  occasion. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain,  that  death  by  Adam,  and  life 
and  happiness  Ify  Christy  are  here  set  in  opposition  ;  the  latter 
beinf^:  spoken  of  as  goody  the  other  as  evil ;  one  as  the  effect 
o^  righteousness^  the  other  of  an  offence  ;  one  the  fruit  of  odf- 
tUenccy  the  other  of  disobedience  ;  one  as  the  fruit  of  God's 
favor y  in  consequence  of  what  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
him)  but  the  other  the  fruit  of  his  disfileasurcy  in  consequence 
of  what  was  displeasing  and  hateful  to  him  ;  the  latter  com- 
ing by  justification^  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
subject.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there 
can  be  no  opposition  in  any  of  these  respects  ;  the  death  here 
spoken  of,  neither  comes  as  an  evily  nor  from  an  evil  causCy 
either  an  evil  efficient  cause,  or  firocuring  cause  ;  not  at  all 
as  any  testimony  of  God's  disfileasure  to  the  subject,  but  as 
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1  ■■  r'*5»y  »lv.'  cfTorl  cif  (loirs  KiVf):,  no  less  ihan  that  which  is 
.'.•iki  •. «  liis  c"'niii'.r  bv  C'lirlsi ;  vca,  and  as  much  as  to  that 
a  I  • ;  ••  .i  M*  ♦•  ( 1  !)y  a !i  ac i  ol"  ju\  fif.c:i  f'r.n  o f  t  h c  subject^  as  he  un- 
cl(  i*.».:ij  tN  anl  explains  the  word  juisfr  fit  atiofi  ;  for  both  are 
b\  a  .'  ''.•■•  f  fiiv.Vs  and  are  instances  of  mercy  and  good- 
1  <  ^s.  A'n!  Ik-  cj'M's  abundanily  insist  upon  it|  that  ^am 
ri.!.*  '  i  ?,i\oi\  «;•:  /  in^'anre  of  mercy  and  g^oodnesS)  whereby 
(!•  >!  k\  jiv«!s  and  r\i*!np?»  Horn  any  kind  of  danger*  sufTcriajj 
or  <  .I'.-nsity,  or  cnnJ'i  is  /."'v  favor,  bKssmq:,  or  pilvilege)  is 
c»;!It  d  j\.y'/i':ati .iiy  \\\  the  scripture   bcnsc    and  use  of  the 

An«  <•'.«. r  and  al'.'^'c  all  tlicc  thinj^^s,  our  author  makes 
vol  *.  :i'- '  di'Mroys  tIk-  wj'un'l  i.iid  fundamental  opposition  of  alij 
to  i.Ii!  r.itc  which  i^thc  chief  scope  of  this  whole  passagCf 
viz.  That  between  the  fiv.it  and  /ncf^rtd  Adam,  in  the  death 
that  comes  by  '''.'■,  and  the  ///'' and  happiness  by  (he  other.. 
For,  acconlinpj  to  his  d(.cliinc»  '''C//;  come  by  CAristf  the  second 
Adam  ;  botli  !)y  his  ?;rare,  rip^hteousncss,  and  obedience : 
Thv  death  thai  God  sentenced  mankind  to  in  Gen.  iii.  19,  be- 
injr  a  great  deal  more  prr.pcrly  and  truly  by  Christ,  than  by 
Adam.  For,  accordinii:  to  him,  tliat  sentence  was  not  pro- 
noiinr  .d  on  Mie  foot  of  the  covor.rnt  nlth  Adam,  because  that 
war>  ;.bioj;ated,  and  eniirily  set  iiahlc,  as  what  was  to  have  no 
more  en'tct,  before  it  was  pronounced  :  as  be  largely  insists 
for  nKi-.y  pau^'S  tor.cther.  pams  i  I3....ri9,  iS.  He  says, page 
1 13,  ^'.  »•  This  covcnr.nl  \\iib  Arium  was  disannulled  immeci- 
atcly  iv'K'v  Ad:  in  si:.n<  d.  Kven  bclorj  God  passed  sentence 
upon  yXJiini,  un.cc  vas  inlrodi.ccd.*'  And  in  p.  119,  5.  he 
says,  *»  Tlie  death  that  minkir.d  aic  Ui'j  subjects  of  now,  stands 
ri.cier  ilic  (o\crant  of  p^iicc."  And  in  p.  120,  o.  "  In  the 
cuii!:>(l  an?'  'iMK.iii.iv.enl  of  Cicd,  it  stood  in  this  very  light, 
cv(  n  kcJoie  the  rontcnre  of  ikath  was  pronounced  upon 
\c1liui  ;   and  coi.scqucntiy,  c.eath  is  no  proper  and  legal  pun^ 

*  Koy.  i-  074,  whcie  it  is  to  ho  t  b^eived.  il-at  he  himself  puts  the  vord 
ANY  i.i  c..,.  1. 1  :<'t:crs.  The  Mn:f  ir.Ijij  in  si:h  Ufcc  is  often  pssertcd  else- 
•»vi  cic.     A»  (1  ll:is.  itidccd,  is  his  main  point  in  what  he  ca.ls  *♦  the  true  oc- 
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ihment  of  sin"     And  h«  often  insists,  that  It  comeS  only  as 

favor  <^nd  benefit ;   and  staudinjj^,  as  he  *ay8>  under  the  cov* 

nant  of  c^race,  which  is  by  Chriaft,  therefore  is  truly  one  of 

he  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  t^rhich  comes  by  Chri^, 

he  second  Adam.     For  ht  himself  is  full  ih  it,  to  use  hfs 

wn  words,*  "  '1  hat  all  the  g^race  of  thir  gbspef  is  dispensed 

>  us,  rn,  By^  or  through  the  Soii   6f  God/*    « Nothin^^'U 

leaier  (says  hef)  from  the  whole  current  of  scripture,  than 

lat  all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all  the  blessings  of 

le  gospel,  from  first  to  last,  are  in^  by^  and  fkrough  CFifist» 

id  particulurly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redenttnion  that  is  irl 

im.     This  (says  he)  can  bear  no  dispute  aniong  Christians.^ 

Vhat  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apostle,  k* 

out  the  great  difference  and  opposition  between  Adam  and 

'brist  ;  as  death   is  by  one*  and  eternal  life  «ni  hsppint^itf 

y  the  other  ?     This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Ad» 

ms,  and  all  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  diflTere'ice 

ere  insisted  on,  as  between  the  effects  of  dn  and  tighteoUi^ 

?.ss,  the  consequences  of  odecft'wicff  and  dUbb^dierice^  h{^  xht 

fence  and  Xhe  free  gifi^  judgment  ^nd  grate^  ^ondemridHo'h  ami 

...  .     • 

tstificatiorij  they  all  come  to  nothing  ;  and  lhts*tifKblc  dis- 
Durse  of  the  apostle,  wherein  he  seems  to  Tabor'  much,  as 
it  were  to  set  forth  sorhe  very  ^fand  and  most  Imj^ortant 
istvictions  and  ofi/iositiona  irTthd  slate  of  ttiings,  las'  derived 
'om  ^he  two  great  heads  of  mankind,'  proves  nothing^ ' b\xt  a 
lultitude  of  words  without  meaning,  or  rather  an  heap  of 
iconsistencies. 

V.  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  TTitzit-tf^^o/rfti^hat 
e  supposes  to  be  the  apostle's  argument  in  the  iSth  and'  14th 
erses,  in  these  words  :  *'  For  until  the  lawl  sin  was  in  the 
orld  ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law'  Nev- 
rlheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  theni 
lat  hud  not  sinned  af\er  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgres- 
ion. 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  here-  is,  hat 
^aih,  or  the  mortalry  of  mankind,  comes  onfy  by  Atium*s 

•  Kev»  chap.  viii.  Tide,  p   44.         f  ICey,  \  i|j. 
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•oin«  and  not  by  men's  prr^onal  sins  ;  and  that  it  is  here  pror« 
cd  by  this  ari^umcnt,  viz.  because  there  was  no  lam  thieaien- 
inv;  death  to  Adain*s  posterity  for  fieraonal  sinsj  before  the 
!a\v  of  Moses  ;  but  death,  or  the  mortality  of  Adam's  poste^ 
ity.  took  place  many  ages  before  the  law  was  given  ;  therefore 
deuth  could  not  be  by  any  law  threatening  death  for  fieraoiud 
bins,  and  consequently  could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sin.' 

On  this  I  would  observe^ 

1.  Thai  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  fort 
truth  in  this  argument,  viz.  That  there  was  no  iawqfGodin 
being,  by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  ioTfienmd 
fifii  during  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  truC} 
nor  agreeable  to  this  apostle's  own  doctrine. 

First,  It  is  no:  true.  For  the  law  of  nature^  written  io 
nicn'b  hearts,  was  then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by  which 
mi'ii  were  exposed  to  death  for  fiersonal  sin.  That  there 
was  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  and  destrucUoQ 
of  the  sinner,  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  which  vis 
well  known  before  the  giving  of  Moses'  law,  is  plain  by 
many  passages  in  the  Book  of  Job,  as  fully  and  clearly  imply* 
ini;;  a  connexion  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishment,  ai 
uny  passage  in  the  law  of  Moses  ;  such  as  that  in  Job  xut. 
'i\>,  ^(Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters:  So 
doth  the  grave  them  that  have  sinned.**  (Compare  verse 
20  and  24.)  Also  chap,  xxxvi.  5.  ««  He  preserveth  not  the 
life  of  the  wicked."  Chap.  xxi.  29.... 32.  «  Have  yc  not 
uskuil  them  that  go  by  the  way  ?  And  do  ye  not  know  their 
tokens  ?  That  the  wicked  in  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruc- 
tion ;  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath."  Vert 
3Z.     "  He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave."t 

Secondly,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  beingi  by 
which  men  are  exposed  to  death  for  fierMonai  sins,  where  or 
when  a  revealed  law  of  God,  before,  in,  or  after  Moses' 
time  is  not  m  being,  is  contrary  to  this  aJiOHtle^a  own  doctrine- 

m 

*  Page  40,  41,  42,  57,  and  often  elsewhere.  i  See  also  Job  iv.  7, 8.9. 
Chap.  XV,  17. ...35.  Chap,  xviii.  .5,«..2i,  xix.  29,  and  xx.  4....81  aod  muy 
other  places. 
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in  this  epistle.  Rotn.  ii.  13,  14,  15.  <<  For  as  many  as  havv 
^ned  without  law,  (i.  e.  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish  wtthi 
eut  law."  But  how  they  c^n  be  exposed  to  die  and  perish, 
who  have  riot  the  law  of  Moset,  nor  any  revealed  law^  tke 
apostle  shews  us  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses,  yiz.  in  that  they 
bavc  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  t0 
this  punishment.  <<  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not 
the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  ther  law,  theset  ^ 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves  ;  which'  shew 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts ;  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness."  Their  .  conscience  not  only  bore 
witness  to  the  duty  prescribed  by  this  law,  but  also  to 
the  punishment  before  spoken  of,  as  that  which  they  who 
sinned  without  law,  were  liable  to  suffer,  viz.  that  they 
should  perish.  In  which  the  apostle  is  yet  more  express, 
chap.  i.  S2,  speaking  more  especially  of  the  Heathen,  «<  Who 
knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death."  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  the  law 
the  rule  of  right ;  and  this  rule  of  right  sentenced  those  sin- 
ners to  death,  who  were  not  under  the  law  of  Moses,  accord- 
ing to  this  author's  own  paraphrase  of  this  verse,  in  these 
■words,  "  The  Heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rtUe  ofrighty 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  nature ;  and  which 
shews  that  they  which  commit  sach  crimes,  are  deserving  of 
death."  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  lived  l)e- 
tween  Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  under  law,  by  which  he  would 
have  l>een  exfioaed  to  fiuniahment  without  hofiCy  were  it  not  for 
the  promise  of  grace. ...in  his  paraphrase  on  Rom.  iv.  15. 

So  that  in  our  author's  way  of  explaining  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  the  grand  argument,  which  the  apostle  insists  upon 
here,  to  prove  his  main  point,  viz.  that  death  does  not  come 
by  men's  fieraonal  sinsy  but  by  Adam's  sin,  because  it  came 
before  the  law  was  given,  that  threatened  death  for  personal 
sin  :  I  say,  this  argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  so  clear 
and  strong,*  is  brought  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  shadow 
without  substance  ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argument  hav« 
ing  no  truth.     To  say,  there  was  no  such  law  actually  ex- 

*  Page  117,  S. 
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pressed  In  aifiT  •timdin^  rcvclationt  would  be  mere  trifling : 
\\»r  ii  no  ir.ore  appiars,  that  God  would  not  briDg  temporal 
di  .ith  for  |)erboiial  sins,  without  a  standing  reTeaied\aw  threat- 
cnint;  it,  tl.an  that  he  would  .not  bring  eternal  death  befbra 
t!u  rv  was  a  revealed  law  threatening  that :    Which  yet  wick- 
ed mvu  that  lived  in  Noah's  time,  were  exposed  tOy  asappeaiy 
by  I  Pet.  iii.  19,  30,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  ail  mao- 
kind  ^re  ecpo^^ed  to  by  ih.  ir  per<(on'al  aina  ;  and  be  himself 
t:>>  >  ^  Sin,  in  its  own  unahc  rable  naturei  leads  to  death.** 
\<  .1,  it  mi^ht  be  argued  wi'h  as  nnich  strength  of  reason,  that 
Cod  could  brini;  on  men  no  punishment  at  all  for  any  sini  tb|t 
was  comniitied  from  Adam  to  Mo^cs,  because  there  was  m 
standin$r  revealed  law  then  extant,  threatening  any  punish- 
fnent.     it  may  here  he  properly  observed,  that  our  author  sup- 
poses the  shortening;  of  man's  days,  and  hastening  of  deati^ 
entfrrd  into  the  %v'jrid   by  the  sin  ^f  the   antediluviana^  in  the 
s.iTuc-  srnsc  as  drath  and  mortality  entered  into  the  world  by 
AH;im*s  sint     But  where  was  there  any  standing  revealed 
lav  for  that,  thou$;h  the   event  was  so  universal?   If  God 
TT.ii:lu  hriiHT  this  on  all  mankind,  on  occasion  of  other  men'i 
fin«,  for  uhich  they  de>-crved  nothinf»,  without  a  revealed  IflWi 
n\lu«t  cni«id  there  be  to  hinder  God's*  bringing  death  oo  men 
f  r  tl.(  ir  perf^oml  sins,  for  wi.ich  iheir  own  consciences  tell 
thv  m  they  do  deserve  death  wiihout  a  revealed  law  \ 

2.  If  it  hud  been  so,  that  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had 
been  no  law  in  btir^r*  of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by 
which  men  could  be  ;  n  pcrly  exposed  to  temporal  death  for 
personal  ein,  yet  ilie  mention  of  IMoscs*  law  would  have  been 
wholly  impcnintnt,  and  of  no  signification  in  the  argumeoti 
accordij'^jj  to  our  auihor's  undci standing  of  it.  He  supposes, 
whar  the  apostle  would  prove,  is,  that  ^e77//;ora/ death,  or  the 
death  we  now  die,  comes  by  Adam  ;  and  not  by  any  law  threat- 
euinjr  Furh  a  punishment  for  personal  sin  ;  because  this  death 
prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  beinp:,  which  is  the 
orly  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  And  yet  he  him- 
5»elf  supposes,  that  the  law  of  Moses,  Hvhen  it  vtaain  MnZt 

•I*agc77,  78.      +  Page  68. 
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threatened  np  ^»ch  death  for  personal  sin.  For  he  abi^ivitntljr 
lisserts,  tl^at  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threatened  for 
personal  siO)  was  eternal  deathy  9s  has  been  already  noted  : 
And  he  says  in  express  terms^  that  eteVnal  death  is  of  a  na- 
ture widely  different  /r^m  the  death  ve  now  die  ;*  aa  was  also 
observed  before* 

How  impertinentljr  therefore  does  Dr.  Taylor  make  ao 
inspired  writer  argtie*  wheni  according  to  hinii  the  apostle 
tvould  prove*  that  this  kind  ofde^th  did  not  come  by  any  law 
threatening  thi^  kind  t^de^thi  because  it  came  before  the  e^'* 
istence  of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  deaths  of  a  nature 
widely  different  ?  How  is  \t  to  the  apostle's  purposes  to  fix  on 
that  t>enod9  the  time  of  giving  Moses*  law,  as  if  that  had  been 
the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threatened*  with  thiafiun-^ 
iahment  for  their  per«ional  sins,  when  in  Kutb  it  was  no  such 
thing  ?  And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose^  to  fix  on 
that  peiiod,  from  Adam  to  M©ses,  than  from  Adam  to  David, 
or  any  other  period  whatsoever*  Dr.  Taylor  holds,  that  even 
now,  since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  >nortality  of 
Tnankind,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  !)y  that 
Jaw;  but  that  it  always  comes  only  bjr  Adam.f  And  if  it 
never  comee  by  that  laWf  we  paay  be  sure  it  never  was  threat' 
enedin  that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense 
pf  it,  to  prove  that  death  does  not  come  by  fiersonal  sin,  yet  it 
"will  be  wholly  without  force  to  prove  the  mdin  point,  even 
jthat  it  must  come  by  Adam's  sin  :  For  it  might  come  by 
God's  sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure  ;  as  innumerable  oth- 
er divine  benefits  do.  If  it  be  ordered,  an;reeably  to  our  au- 
thor's supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor  as  a  calamity,  but 
only  as  a/ivor,  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution,  or 
revealed  sentence,  in  order  to  the  bestowing  such  a  favor, 
more  than  other  favors ;  and  particularly  more  than  that 
great  benefit  which  he  says  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin 
of  the  antediluvians,  the  shortening  men's  lives  so  much  af* 

*  Page  lAO.  5.    He  says  to  the  like  purpose  in  his  Note  on  Rotti,  v.  ]7, 
f  Tbii  ii  plain  by  whtt  be  says,  p.  3$,  40,  53, 117,  5. 
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ttr  the  il!)Oil :  Thus  the  apostle's  arf;uing,  by  Dr.  Taylor's 
cicplariation  of  it,  is  turned  into  mere  triflinf^,  and  a  vaiD  and 
impertinent  use  of  words,  without  any  real  force  or  ugnifi- 
c  anc f. 

\'I.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which 
>vr  have  !)y  (*:iiist,  as  the  antitype  of  Adain«  under  the  notion 
of  a  i'luit  of  (rrair.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  autierabounding 
of  i:r:iri\  wiicrrin  the  benefit  we  have  by  Christ  goes  beyond 
the  damage  sus*ained  by  Adam  ;  but  that  benefit,  whh  re- 
gard to  which  Adam  nvan  thejigurt  of  him  that  waa  to  eomti 
arul  which  is,  as  it  wcrcs  the  counterpart  of  the  suffering  bj 
Adam,  and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by  him.  This  is 
here  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  the  free  grace  of  God  i  as  ap- 
pears by  ver.  15,  16,  17,  18,20,21.  This,  according  to  our 
author,  is  the  restoring  of  mankind  to  that  life  which  tiiey 
lost  in  Adam  :  And  he  himself  supposes  this  restoration  of 
life  by  Christ  to  be  what  .^rarr  does  for  uS)  and  calls  it  the 
fi-rv  t;\f*  {.fCiody  and  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  lawgiver,*  And 
bpcakin^  of  this  restoration,  he  breaks  out  in  admiration  of 
the  uufifttakahlc  ric/irs  (f  thin  grace, \ 

Ihi:  it  follows  from   his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  grace  at 
ail  in  this  bciiefii,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice, 
bcin^  only  a  removinpf  of  what  mankind  suffer,  bein^  innocent. 
Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and  even  on  in- 
fants (as  has  been  observed)  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity ; 
to  bring  which  on  the  perfectly  innocent^  unremedied,  and 
without  any  thlr.jj  to  countcrv-iil  it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught, 
iii  r.ot  consistent  v.  iih  tlie  ri!;/i!roTiM?iesft  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
f'ivth,    \Vhat  ri-acf^  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated^ 
v.onld  there  be  in  aCTordinj;  remedy  and  relief,  after  there  iiad 
iH'cn  brought  or.  innocent  mankind  that  which  is  (as  Dr.  Tay* 
lor  himself  represents)!   the  dreadful  and   universal  destruc- 
lion  of  their  nature  ;  being  a  striking  demonstration  howin- 
-initcly  hateful  sin  is  to  God  I  What  grace  in  delivering  from 

*  P^gc  39  70«  ^i^i  27,5.  Sec  also  contents  of  this  paragraph  iu  Rom.  v. 
m  his  notes  on  the  epistle,  and  his  note  on  vcr.  15,  16,  17.  +  Page  ii9|S- 
■t  P-ge  69, 
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such  shocking  ruin,  them  that  did  not  deserve  the  least  cik- 
lamity  !  Our  author  saysj  ^  We  could  not  jzutly  lose  com- 
inunion  with  God  by  Adam's  sin."*  If  so,  then  we  could 
not  justly  lose  our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of 
extreme  pains  and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any 
restoration  ;  which  would  be  an  eternal  loss  of  communion 
with  God,  and  all  other  good,  besides  the  positive  sufferings 
The  apostle,  throughout  this  passage,  represents  the  deathy 
which  is  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  as  coming 
in  a  way  of  judgment  and  condemnation  for  sin  ;  but  deliver* 
ance  and  life  through  Christ,  .as  by  grace^  and  the  free  gift  of 
God.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme, 
the  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  comes  by  grace^  great  grace  g 
it  being  a  great  benefit,  ordered  in  fatherly  love  and  kindnessi 
and  on  the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace  :  But  in  the  deliver- 
ance and  restoration  by  Christ,  there  is  720  grace  at  ail.  S« 
things  are  turned  topsy  turvyj  the  apostle's  scope  and  scheme 
entirely  inverted  and  confounded. 

VII.  Dr.  Taylbr  explains  the  vrordSi  judgment y  condemna* 
tiony  justificationy  and  righteousneasy  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a 
very  unreasonable  manner. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  former, 
judgment  and  condemnation^  He  often  calls  this  condemna- 
tion a  judicial  acty  and  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  But,  ac- 
cording  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion passed  upon  them  that  are  perfectly  innocent^  and  viewed 
by  the  Judge,  even  in  his  passing  the  sentence,  and  condemn- 
ing them,  as  having  no  guilt  of  sin,  or  fault  at  all  chargeable 
upon  them ;  and  a  judicial  /iroceedingy  fiassing  sentence  arbi- 
trarily, without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established  : 
For  there  was  no  preceding  law  or  rule  threatening  death, 
that  he,  or  any  one  else,  ever  pretended  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  only  this,  «  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  And  concerning  this,  he  insists,  that 
there  is  not  a  word  said  in  it  of  Adam's  posterity.  So  that  live 
condemnation  spoken  of,  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to 

•  i»agc  148, 
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cUa»h.  for,  or  in  ron«.(f]ncncc  of  the  sin  of  Adanii  mtiiontanf 
law,  ty  whirh  thnt  sirt  could  be  imputed  to  bring  anj  such 
€•• !  •«<  cjni'ncc  ;  contrary  lo  tlic  npostle's  plain  scope.  And 
r«i»  n«.ly  *«o.  but  over  aiid  above  all  ihi*.  il  is  a  judiriai sentence 
Cif '  '"fi^nira'hn  to  that  which  is  no  calamity*  nor  is  considerei 
as  siirh  in  the  senttitce ;  but  it  is  condemnation  to  a  great 

'1  lu*  :«ivisti>  usrs  the  words  iud^^mfnf  and  eoTtdemnatmin 
oth»  I  pl.irci; ;  they  a'c  no  stran'^c  and  unusual  terms  with 
hii:'.  :  Hut  never  are  ihi  y  used  hy  him  in  this  sense,  or  any 
likr  il  ;  ncr  are  they  ever  u^^ed  thus  any  where  else  in  the 
KewTrsumciit.  Tiiis  apostle  elsewhere  in  this  episile  to 
t!  t»  llrioiai.s  is  often  «!peakin!.;  of  c  ow^t/Tiwu^fcw,  using  the  same, 
o"  ^itj  ilar  te?nH  and  plirascs  as  here,  but  never  in  the  above- 
siu!  N^nsc.  (hap.  ii.  1i  2.  3.  six  limes  in  these  verses;  alsa 
ver.  12  and  27,  aiid  chap.  iii.  7  ;  chap.  viii.  I  and  3;  chap.  sir. 
".  4  aiul  vcr.  10,  13.  22  and  23.  This  will  be  plwn  to  every 
one  thai  cabis  his  eye  on  those  places :  And  if  we  look  into 
the  f(jrmcr  part  of  this  chapter,  the  apostle's  discourse  here 
makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  a  condemnation, 
t!iat  is  no  leslimony  of  favor  to  the  innocent  ;  but  of  God's 
displeasure  towards  those  that  he  is  not  reconciled  to,  but 
J  ^ok*>  on  as  offenders,  sinners,  and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the 
otjects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  arc  delivered  from  by  Christ; 
as  may  be  s^cen  in  verses  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  1 1. 

And  vicwinj.^  this  discourse  itself,  in  tlie  very  paragraph 
v.e  are  upon,  if  we  may  judi^e  any  thing  by  language  and 
man:.cr  of  speaking,  there  is  every  thing  lo  lead  us  to  sup" 
j)Oa'.  that  the  apostle  uses  these  words  here,  as  he  does  else- 
V  liv:  ?.  properly,  and  as  implying  a  supposition  of  &in,  charge- 
able on  the  subject,  and  exposing  to  punis^hment.  He  sjJeaks 
of  condemn a» ion  with  reference  to  sin,  as  what  comes  by  sim 
and  as  a  condemnation  to  death,  which  seems  to  be  a  most 
terrible  e^iK  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is  temporal' 
and  vi^i'.jlc  ;  and  this  in  flu;  wov  of  judgment  and  exccutioi; 
ot"  justice,  in  opposilion  to  ji^race  or  favor,  and  gift  or  a  beneF* 
conun;.;  by  favor.  And  sin  and  ofi'encc,  transgression  and 
diboLcdience,  are  over  and  over  again  spoken  of  as  the  grou^- 
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of  the  condemnation)  and  of  Uie  capital  suffering  condemned 
to,  for  ten  verses  successively)  that  isj  in  every  Terse  in  the 
whole  paragraph,  without  missing  one. 

The  words,  jUatification  and  n^A/eot^^ism,  are  explained 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  a  no  less  unreasonable  n^anner*  He  un- 
derstands yW^^co/ion,  in  ver.  IS,  and  righUoiLmeaayXn  ver.  19, 
in  such  a  sense, .as  to  suppose  them  to  belong  tp  all,  and  act- 
ually to  be  applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  bad,  believera 
and  unbelievers ;  to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining 
auch,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  favorites,  and  many  that  never 
had  any  sin  imputed  to  them  ;  meaning  thereby  no  more 
than  what  is  fulfilled  in  an  universal  rf  suri'ection  from  the 
dead,  at  the  last  day.*  Now  this  is  a  Tqo9t  arbitrary  forced 
sense.  Though  these  terms  are  t^sed  every  where,  a]l  over 
the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  like  such  an  usp  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  any  one  Instance,  through  all  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists.  The  word.8  jf^«/(/y,ytM^//fra^ion, 
and  righteouanessj  as  from  Ood  to  men,  are  u^ver  used  but  to 
signify  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  aqmCi  and  tiiat  which  is 
peculiar  to  diaUngnuhedfuyorileM.  Thi9  apo^Ueio  particular, 
above  all  the  other  writers  pf  the  tfp}>^.  TcMmept*  a]t>ounds  in 
the  use  of  these  terms  ;  so  that  ^e  hayj?  #U  imaginable  opn 
portunity  to  understand  his  languiyi^e,  ai^d  know  the  sense  in 
jvhich  he  uses  these  words  :  But  he  never  e^pwherc  uses 
them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any  pretence 
that  he  does.  Above  all,  does  this  apostle  abound  in  the  use 
of  these  terins  in  this  epistle.  Juatificatitm  is  the  subject  he 
had  been  upon  through  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle. 
It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregcung  chapters,  and  the 
preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  contin- 
ually repeated.  And  the  word,  juatification^  is  constantly  used 
to  signify  something  peculiar  to  believers,  who  had  .been  sin- 
ners ;  implying  some  reconciliation  and  forgivenej^  of  sin, 
and  special  privilege  in  nearness  to  God,  above  the  reiit  of 
the  world.  Yea,  the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  eicplanstions,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes 

*  SO|  pa^e  47}  49,  60,  61,  62,  and  other  placet. 
Vol.  VI.  3  Y 
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on  this  epistle.  And  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  snppase 
but  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  same  Jusiificationtin^  right- 
ruuMnrasy  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning  to  this 
place.  He  speaks  of  juatificathn  and  righteoutneaa  here,  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  epistle.  He  had  all  along  spoken  of  justification  as  staod- 
ing  in  relation  to  «/><,  disobedience  to  Gody  and  offence  agaioit 
(tod.  and  so  he  does  here  :  He  had  before  been  speaUngof 
justification  through  free  grace^  and  so  he  does  here :  He 
bcfiirc  had  been  speaking  of  justification  ihrsugh  righteout 
Utility  as  in  ChrUt  Jeeusj  and  so  he  does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  rtfj  chapter, 
there  wc  sImU  find  justification  spoken  of  just  in  the  lamt 
sense  as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle  ;  which  is  also  supposed  bj 
our  author  in  his  exposition  :  It  is  still  jtutificaiim  tyfiUkt 
juHtifiration  of  them  that  had  been  nnnerg^  jtiatificatien  attends 
cd  with  reconciliation^  justification  peculiar  to  them  that  had 
the  love  of  God  ahed  abroad  in  t^eir  hearts.  The  apostle's  for^ 
going  discourse  on  justification  by  grace  through  Cedth,  and 
what  he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man- 
kind  in  their  original  state,  is  plainly  what  introduces  this  dif* 
course  in  the  latter  part  of  this  5th  chapter  ;  where  he  shews 
how  all  mankind  came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  ta 
need  this  grace  of  God,  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  And 
therefore  we  cannot,  without  the  most  absurd  violence,  sap- 
pose  any  other  than  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  s&me  jutt^' 
f  cation. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  in  the  18th  verse, 
"  By  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  oilmen 
to  justification  of  life  ;"  it  is  needless  here  to  go  into  the  con- 
troversy between  the  reinonatrants  and  antl  remonstrantSi  con- 
cerning universal  redemption,  and  their  different  interpreta- 
tions of  this  place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  as  the  Armin* 
ians  do  ;  yet,  in  their  sense  of  them,  the  free  gift  comes  on 
all  men  to  justification  only  ro7zf////o;7a//v  ;  i.  e. /iror/rferf  they 
believe,  repent.  Sec.  But  in  our  author's  sense,  it  actuaih 
comes  on  all,  whether  they  believe  and  repent,  or  not  ;  which 
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Certainly  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  universal  expression,  a» 
here  used.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes,  the  main  design  of 
the  apostle  in  this  universal  phrase,  all  men^  is  te.  signify  that 
the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.* 
And  he  supposes  that  the  niany^  and  the  ally  here  signify  the 
aame  :  But  it  is  quite  certain,  that  all  the  benefits  here  spok« 
en  of,  which  the  apostle  says  are  to  the  many,  does  not  actual* 
*  ly  come  upon  all  mankind  ;  as  particularly  the  abounding  of 
grace  J  spoken  of  ven  15.  The  grace  qf  God,  and  the  gi/iby 
grace^  hath  abounded  unto  the  many^  n^  t»«  voMinf. 

This  abounding  of  grace  our  author  explains  thus  :  «  A 
rich  overplus  of  grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  fur- 
nished with  a  gloripus  fund  of  light,  means  and  motives,'* 
p.  44.  But  will  any  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actually 
been  partakers  of  this  new  fund  of  light,  &Ck  How  were  the 
many  millions  of  Indians,  on  the  American  aide  of  the  globe» 
partakers  of  it,  before  the  Europeans  came  hither  ?  Yea,  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  supposes,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  itia^^^^ 
ybr  all  that  are  vnlling  to  accefit  qfii,^  The  agreement  be* 
tween  Adam,  as  the  type  or  figure  of  him  that  was  to  oomei 
and  Christ  as  the  antitype,  appears  as  full  and  cleafi  if  we 
suppose  all  which  are  in  Christ  (to  use  the  common  scripture 
phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  all  that  are  in 
Adam  have  the  sorrowful  fruit  of  his  disobedience.  The 
scripture  speaks  of  believers  as  the  seed  or  posterity  of  Chrbt. 
(Gal.  iii.  29.)  They  are  in  Christ  by  grace,  as  Adam's  pos- 
terity are  in  him  by  nature  :  The  one  are  in  the  JirBt-  Adavn 
naturally >i  as  the  other  are  in  the  second  Mam  afiirituaUy :  £x« 
actly  agreeable  to  the  representation  this  apostle  makes  of  the 
matter,  1  Cor.  xv.  45. ...49.  The  spiritual  seed  are  those 
which  this  apostle  often  represents  as  Chriath  body  t  And  the 
9»  «roXXoi  here  spoken  of  as  made  righteous  by  Christ's  obedi- 
ence  are  doubtless  the  same  with  the  e»  voXAoi  which  he  speaks 
of  in  chap.  xii.  5.  IVe^  being  many^  are  one  body  ;  or,  w^,  the 
many,  oi  ivaXXot  n  auftu^  wfAtu     And  again,  1  Cor.  x.  17,  •»  aufAet 

♦  Page  6o,  6i,     Set  also  contents  of  this  pangrapb,  in  his  notes  on  the 
epistle,     f  Notes  on  the  epistle,  p«  284. 
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M  ••AXoi  i^fiiv.  And  the  same  which  the  apottle  had  ipokeii 
of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Rom.  i¥.  18,  compared  nith 
Gen.  XT.  5. 

Dr.  Taylor  much  insists  on  that  place,  1  Cor.  zt.  SI,  33. 
t^  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  reslI^ 
rection  of  the  dead  :  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  ao  in  Cbiitf 
shall  all  be  made  alive  ;"  to  confirm  his  suppositions,  that  the 
npoMle  here  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  speaking  of  the  deithand 
condemnation  which  come  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  the 
death  wt  all  die^  when  this  life  ends  :  And  that  by  the  justifi- 
caiion  and  life  which  come  by  Christ,  be  has  respect  only  to 
the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  But  it  is  obsenrahlci 
that  his  arf^ument  is  wholly  built  on  these  two  supposidon^ 
▼iz.  Firat^  That  the  resurrection  meant  by  the  apostle,  id 
that  place  in  the  1  Cor.  xt.  is  the  resurrection  of  ^Ilmanldnl 
both  just  and  unjust.  Secondly^  That  the  oppodte  conse- 
quences of  Adam's  sin,  and  Christ's  obedience,  spoEkenothere 
in  Rom.  v.  are  the  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  an 
spoken  of  there.  But  there  are  no  grounds  for  suppoiiDg 
either  of  these  things  to  be  true. 

I.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  resurrection  there  spok- 
en of,  is  the  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  unjust;  bnt 
abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary.  The  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  is  seldom  mentioned  iti  the  New  Testament,  and  rare- 
ly included  in  the  meaiiLiig  of  the  word  ;  it  being  esteemed 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  rising;  to  liie,  being  only  for  a  greit 
increase  of  the  misery  and  darkness  of  eternal  death :  And 
therefore  by  the  rfaurrecucn  is  most  commonly  meant  aiiaog 
to  life  and  happiness  ;  as  may  be  observed  in  Matth.  zziL  SO 
....Luke  XX.  S5,  36.... John  Ti.  39,  40,  54....Philip.  ili.  II,  sod 
other  places.  Tlic  saints  are  called  the  children  oftheresuT' 
rection^  as  Dr.  Taylor  observes  in  his  note  on  Rom.  vjji.  Jl. 
And  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  it  is  the  resurrection  to  life 
and  happiness,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  this  1  Cor.  xv.  31, 
22.  It  appears  l)y  each  of  the  three  foregoing  verses,  ver.  I8L 
♦^  Then  ihcy  which  arc  fallen  aslctp  in  Christ  (i.  e.  the  saints) 
are  perished."  Ver.  19.  <'  I  fin  this  life  only  v}e  (Christians 
or  aposiles)  have  hope  in  Christ  (and  have  no  resurrection 
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dnd  eternal  Kfe  to  hope  fdv)  vre  ar6  of  all  men  most  misera- 
ble."  Ver.  20.  "  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
is  become  ih^  fir  at  fruits  of  them  that  slept."  He  is  the  fore- 
t*unner  and  first  fruits  oxAj  with  respect  to  them  that  are  his  ; 
who  are  to  fellow  him,  and  parts(ke  with  him  in  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  his  resurrectionr :  But  he  is  not  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  flfhall  eome  forth  jto  the  resurrection  of- damnation. 
It  aUo  appears  hj  the  Terse  immediately  following,  ver.  23. 
«  But  every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  fruits,  and 
afterward  they  that  are  Christ%  at  his  coming.''  The  same 
is  plain'  by  What  is  said  in  verse  39,  30,  31  and  S2,  and  by  all 
that  is  said  from  the  35th  versis  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for 
twentythree  verses  together :  It  there  Expressly  appears,  that 
the  apostle  H  speaking  only  of  a  rising  to  glory^  with  a  gloria 
0U9  body^  as  the  little  grain  that  is  sown,  being  quickened, 
rises  a  beautiful  flourishing  plant.  He  there  speaks  of  the 
different  degrees  of  glory  among  them  that  shall  rise^  and 
compares  it  to  the  different  degrees  of  glory  among  the  ce- 
lestial luminaries*  The  resurrection  which  he  treats  of,  is 
expressly  a  being  naiaed  in  incorrufttionj  iH  glory ^  in  flower^ 
wth  a  spiritual  body^  having  the  image  of  the  second  man,  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly  Adam  ;  a  resurrection  wherein  this 
corrufitible  shall  fiut  on  incorruptionf  and  this  mortal  flut  on  im* 
mortality y  and  death  be  swallowed  up  in  victory ^  and  the  saints 
shall  gloriously  triumph  over  that  last  enemy.  Dr.  Taylor 
himself  says,  that  which  is  in  effect  owning  the  resurrection 
here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righteous ;  for  it  is  expressly 
a  resurrection,  ft  4idav»0i«,  and  mf&a^Wi  ver.  53  and  42.  But 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  «  These  are  never  attributed  to  the  wicked 
in  scripture.*  So  that  when  the  apostle  says  here,  «  As  in 
jfdam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ;"  it  is  as 
much  as  if  he  had  said.  As  in  Adam  we  all  die,  and  our  bodies 
are  sown  in  corruption,  in  dishonor,  and  in  weakness ;  so  in 
Christ  we  all  (we  Christians,  whom  I  have  all  along  been 
speaking  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power,  glory,  and  incorruption, 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  conformed  to  the  second  Adam,    «  Tdt 

*  Note  ob  Rom.  viii.  27. 
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•as  \vc  have  iHiHic  the  imap^c  of  the  earthyi  we  sbtll  alsobcw 
tlic  'imu{;c  cir  the  heavenlyi"  ver.  49.  Which  clearly  explaint 
and  dcti-rmitirs  his  meaning  in  verse  21,  32. 

'2,  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second 
Aduni*  spoken  of  in  Uom.  v.  is  the  very  aame  (contuning 
neither  more  imr  less)  as  the  resurrection  apoken  of  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  ia  opposed  to  the 
death  that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both 
places.  The  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  though  it  be  not 
the  whole  of  that  salvation  and  happineas  which  conies  by  the 
fcecond  Adam,  yet  it  is  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  princi- 
pally obtained.  The  time  of  the  saints*  glorious  resurrection 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  proper  time  of  the  aainta*  salvaUon, 
t'lr  ihu  of  their  redemfition^  the  time  of  their  adopUan^  glory, 
aiid  recompense.  (As  in  Luke  xiv.  14,  and  zu.  38,  Rom. 
vili.  23,  Kph.  iv.  30,  Coloss.  iii.  4,  2  These,  i.  r,  8  Tim.  ir. 
H,  1  Pet.  i.  13,  and  v.  4,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  other  places.)  All 
tlt'jt  salvation  and  happiness  which  is  giten  before,  ia  only  s 
prelibation  and  earncKt  of  their  great  reward.  Well  therefore 
may  that  consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in 
cip]>osiiion  to  the  death  and  ruin  which  cornea  by  the  first 
Adam,  in  like  manner  as  the  whole  of  their  salvation  isop- 
]^,st'd  to  Ihc  same  in  Uom.  v.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,* 
"  Thai  the  revival  and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  frequently 
];iii  for  our  advancement  to  eternal  life."  It  being  the  high- 
est purt,  it  is  often  put  for  the  whole. 

This  noiiun,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  life 
spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  implied  the  resurrection  to  damnation, 
is  not  only  wiihout  ground  from  scripture,  but  contrary  to 
rtatiOfi,  Tor  those  things  arc  there  spoken  of  as  great  bene- 
fits,  by  the  grace  and  free  gift  of  God  ;  but  this  is  the  con- 
trary, in  the  highest  degree  possible,  being  the  most  con- 
sunnnatc  and  infinite  calamity.  To  obviate  this,  our  author 
supposes  the  resurrection  of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itgelfi 
though  turned  into  a  calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate 
sinners,  who  abuse  God's  goodness.     But  the  far  greater  part 

•  Note  on  Rom.  viii.  1 1. 
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of  mankind)  since  Adam,  have  never  had  opportunity  to  abuse 
this  goodness,  it  having  never  been  made  known  to  them. 
Men  cannot  abuse  a  kindness,  which  they  never  had  either 
in  possession,  promise,  offer,  or  some  intimation  ;  but  a  res- 
urrection is  made  known  only  by  divine  revelation,  which  few 
comparatively  have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men 
as  die  in  lands  of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all 
by  Christ,  it  comes  /rom  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse, 
and  not  as  a  blessing ;  for  it  never  comes  to  them  at  all  by 
any  conveyance^  grants  firpndse^  or  offer ^or  any  thing  by  which 
they  can  claim  it,  or  know  any  thing  of  it,  till  it  comes  as  an 
infinite  calamity,  past  all  remedy. 

VIII.  In  a  peculiar  manner  is  there  an  unreasonable  vi- 
olence used  in  our  author's  explanation  of  the  words  sinnen 
and  sinnedj  in  the  paragraph  before  us.  He  says,  «  These 
words,  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  ainnera^ 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience, the  many  were  made  subject  to  death,  by  the  judi- 
cial act  of  God."*  And  he  says  in  the  same  place,  <'  By 
death  most  certainly  is  meant  no  other  than  the  death  and 
mortality  common  to  all  mankind."  And  those  words,  verse 
12,  For  that  all  have  sinned^  he  thus  explains,  «  All  men 
became  sinners  as  all  mankind  are  brought  into  a  state  of  suf- 

fcring."t 

Here  I  observe, 

1.  The  main  thing,  by  which  he  justifies  such  interpreta* 
tions,  is,  that  sin,  in  various  instances,  is  used  for  suffering, 
in  the  Old  Testament.^  To  whicli  I  reply,  though  it  be 
true  that  the  word  Chattaah,  signifies  both  sin,  and  a  sin  offer- 
ing ;  and  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words,  which  signify 
Kin,  iniquity,  and  wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  ef- 
fect or  punishment  of  iniquity,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause 
for  the  effect ;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  these  words  are 
ever  used  for  enduring  sufierinp:,  where  the  suffering  is  not 
spoken  of  under  any  notion  of  a  i^unishment  of  sin,  or  a  fruit 
of  God's  anger  for  sin,  or  of  any  imputation  of  guilt,  or  under 

.•  Pige  30.         t  Pa^e  54,  aod  elsewhere.         *  Page  34. 
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any  notion  of  biii*s  bcinf^  at  all  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  safferr 
cT,  or  the  sufl'cring*s  bcin^  at  all  of  the  nature  of  any  recom- 
l^cnse,  compensation,  or  saiisfactlon  for  sin.  And  therefore 
nunc  of  the  instances  he  mentions,  come  up  to  his  purpose. 
When  l^t  is  commanded  to  leave  Sodomy  that  he  might |U)t 
))(!  consumed  v:  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  meaning  in  that  firci 
which  wan  the  effect  and  punishment  of  the  iniquity  qF the 
( ity  ;  this  is  quite  anuihrr  thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  tjie 
city  in  ftcncral,  as  no  punishment  at  all,  nor  as  any  fruit  of  a 
rhurgc  of  iniquity  on  the  city,  or  of  God*8  displcaAuriB  for 
their  sin,  but  as  a  token  of  God's  favor  to  the  inhal^tants; 
which  is  what  is  supposed  with  respect  to  the  death  of  i^an- 
kind  ;  it  hcing  introduced  only  as  a  benefit,  on  the  foot  of  a 
covenant  of  grace.  And  especially  is  this  quite  anjojCher.thiDgi 
than  if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had  heeo  aspribcid 
to  Lot ;  and  God,  instead  of  saying,  Lest  thou  be  OQnayu.q^ 
in  thr  iniquity  of  the  cityj  had  said,  Lest  thou  be  aifkwafij^  in 
thine  iniquity,  or,  Lest  thou  sin,  or  be  made  a  sinner^  Whmas 
the  expression  is  such,  as  does  expressly  remoye  the  iniquty 
.spoken  of  from  Lot,  and  fix  it  on  another  aubject}  viz.  the 
city.  The  place  cited  by  our  author  in  Jer.  li«  is  exactly  par- 
allel. And  as  to  what  Abimelech  says  to  Abraham,  ^  What 
have  I  offended  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me,  and  od 
my  kingdom,  a  great  sin  ?  It  is  manifest,  Abimelech  wai 
afraid  that  God  was  angry,  for  what  he  had  done  to  Sarah ; 
r;r,  would  have  been  angry  with  him,  if  he  had  done  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  as  imputing  sin  to  him  for  it :  Which  is  a 
qu'nc  different  thing  from  calling  some  calamity,  sin,  under 
no  notion  of  its  being  any  punishment  of  sin,  nor  in  the  least 
degree  from  God's  displeasure.  And  so  with  regard  to  every 
pk^ce  our  author  cites  in  the  margin,  it  is  plain,  that  what  is 
meant  in  each  of  them,  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  some 
huffcring  which  is  no  punishment  at  all.  And  as  to  theinr 
stances  he  menlions  in  his  Supfilement,  p.  8,  the  two  that  look 
iTiosl  favorable  to  his  design,  are  those  in  Gen.  xxxi.  39,  and 
■3  Kintjs  vii.  9.  With  resj>oct  to  the  former,  where  Jacob 
says.  That  ^juhich  ivas  torn  of  beasts,  Anochi-achattenah,  Dr. 
l^ivlor  is  pleased   to  nanslatc  it,   I  was  the  sinner  ;  but  prop- 
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erly  rendered?  it  is,  /  expiated  it  ;  the  verb  in  Pihel  properly 
dignifying  to  expiate  ;  ,and  the  plain  meaning  is,  /  bore  tht 
blame  of  it  j  and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  itj  as  being  supposed  to 
be  lost  through  my  fault  or  neglect :  Which  is  a  quite  differ- 
ent thing  from  suffering   without  any  supposition  of  fault. 
And  as  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  lepers  say,  <(  This  day 
is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace  :  If  we  tarry 
till  morning  some  mischief  will  befal  us  :"     In  the  Hebrew 
St  is   Umetzaanu  gnavon^  « Iniquity  will  find  us,**  that  is,  some 
'  punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.     Elsewhere  such 
phrases  are  used,  as.   Your  iniquity  vnUJind  you  out,  and  the 
like.     But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thing  from  suffering 
without  fault,  or  supposition  of  fault.     And  it  does  not  appear) 
that  the  verb  in  Hiphil,  hirshiang^  is  ever  put  for  condemn^  in 
|iny  other  sense  than  condemning  for  sin,  or  guilt,  pr  suppos- 
ed guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condemned.  .  This  word  is 
used  in  the  participle  of  Hiphil,  to  signify  condemning^  in 
Prov.  xvii.  15.     «  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that 
condemneth  the  just,  even  both   are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord."     This  Dr.  Taylor  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  pur- 
pose, when  he  is  endeavoring  to  shew,  that  in  this  place,  iq 
the  5th  of  Romans,  the  apostle  speaks  of  Qod  himself  as  coti^ 
demning  ihejustj  or  perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signifiiest* 
tion  of  terms.     Nor  is  any  instance  produced,  whcrpin  the 
verb,  sin,  which  is  used  by  the  apostle  when  he  says,  AUhoroe 
sinned,  is  any  where  used  in  our  author's  spnse,  for  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  suffering,  and  that  not  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising  from  God*s  displeasure  ;  muck 
less  for  being  the  subject  of  what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of 
divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of  the  highest  nature J^     Nor  can 
any  thing  like  this  sense  uf  the  verb  be  found  in  the  whole 
Bible. 

3.  If  there  had   been   any  thing  like  such  an  use  of  thtf* 
words,  sin  and  sinner^  as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  u^e  of  them  is  quite 
alien  from  the  language  of  the  New  Tcbtament.     Where  caft 

♦  Page  27,  S. 
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;mi  instance  be  produced  of  any  thing  like  it«  in  any  one  place, 
ItcM.'c*)  what  is  pretended  in  this  ?     And  particularly,  where 
else  ^'hull  ue  fnul  these  word's  and  phrases   used  in  such  a 
sL-nse  in  any  of  this  apostle's  writings  ?     We  have  enough  of 
his  wrttinf^s,  by  which  to  learn  his  language  and  way  of  speik- 
ini^:  aliout  *:fu  cotidtmfiafiun^  fiuuhhmentj  deaths  and  auffering, 
l!e  wrote  much  more  of  the  New  Testament  than  any  other 
prrson«     He  very  oitcn  has  occasion  to  speak  of  condtmnatimif 
hi!t  where  docs  he  express  it  by  being  made  sinners  ?    £sp^ 
cially  how  far  is  lie  elsewhere  from  using  such  a  phrase,  to 
signify  a  l>eing  condemned  without  guiltf   or  anj  imputatioD 
or  supposition  of  guilt  ?     Vastly  more  still  is  it  remote  fnND 
his  language^  so  to  use  the  verb  «{/i,  and  to  say,  man  itmif/i) 
or  haa  hinnrd^  though  hereby  meaning  nothing  more  Dor  leui 
than  ihut  he^  by  a  judicial  acU  is  condcmnedf  on  the  foot  oft  ! 
ilispensaiion  of  t(race,  to  receive  ^  great /arvor  I    He  abund- 
an^ly  uses  the  words  sin  and  ninner  ;    his  writings  are  full  of 
sue  h  terms  ;  but  where  else  docs  he  use  them  iB  such  i 
stiise  ?     Pie  has  much  occasion  in  his  epistles  to  speak  of 
deaths  temporal  and  eternal  ;    he  has  much  occasion  to  spcik 
of  sufferings  of  all  kinds,  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come ; 
but  where  docs  he  call  these  things  sin^  and  denominate  in- 
noccnl  men  aiinursj  or  say,  they  have  sinnedj   meaning  that 
Ihcy  are  biouj^ht  into  a  slate  of  suffering  ?     If  the  apostlC) 
because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addicted  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
as  thus  in  one  paraj^raph  to  repeat   this  particular  Hehrakm^ 
\vl:ich,  at  most,  is  comparatively  rare  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
nicj.l,  it  is  stuinge  that  never  any^ thing  like  it  should  appear 
ar.y  where  else  in  his  wrilinj^s  ;   and  especially  that  he  should 
ix^vcr  f.ill  into  such   a  way  of  speaking  in  his  epistle  to  ihc 
llobrews,  written  lo  Jews  only,  who  were  most  used  to  the 
Hebrew   IJ.iom.     Aiul  why  does  Christ  never  use  such  Ian- 
giiuirc  in  any  olhis  speeches,  thoutijh  he  was  born  and  brought 
up  ar.)f>ngst  the  Jews,  aiid  delivered  almost  all  his  speeches 
oniv  to  Jews  ?     And  whv  do  none  of  the   rest  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  TcstimKnt  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  bom  anded- 
\irat(:(l  Jews,  (at  least   all  exreptinr;:  LukeJ  and  some  of  them 
wrote  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  r 
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It  is  worthy  to  b^  observed,  >¥hat  liberty  is  taken,  and  bold- 
ness used  with  this  apostle  ;  such  words  asafefli^«\^,  mf»afraw^ 
KptfAotj  jiotraKptiAotj  ^ixaiov,  hnutuo'tti  and  words  of  the  same  root 
and  signification,  are  words  abundantly  used  by  him  else- 
where in  this  and  other  epistles,  and  also  when  speaking,  as 
he  is  here,  of  Christ's  redemption  and  atonement,  and  of  the 
general  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  of  the  condemnation  of 
dinners,  and  of  justification  by  Christ,  and  of  death  as  the 
consequence  of  sin,  and  of  life  and  restoration  to  life  by 
Christ,  as  here  ;  yet  no  where  are  any  ot  these  words  usedf 
but  in  a  sense  very  renK>te  from  what  is  supposed  here. 
However  in  this  place,  these  terms  must  have  a  dUtinguUhecl^ 
lingular  sense  found  out  for  them,  and  annexed  to  them  ! 
A  new  language  must  be  coined  for  the  apostle,  which  he  ia 
evidently  quite  unused  to,  and  put  into  his  mouth  on  this  oc- 
casion, for  the  sake  of  evading  this  clear,  precise,  and  abund- 
ant testimony  of   his,  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

3.  The  putting  such  a  sense  on  the  word  «in,  in  this  placet 
is  not  only  to  make  the  apostle  greatly  to  disagree  with  him* 
self  in  the  latiguage  he  uses  every  where  else,  but  also  to 
disagree  with  himself  no  less  in  the  language  he  uses 
in  this  very  passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  dn^ 
and  other  words  plainly  of  the  same  design  and  import,  such 
as'  (ransgremon^  disobedience^  offence.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  thede  are  here  used  as  several  names>  of 
the  same  thing  ;  for  they  are  used  interchangeably,  and  put 
one  for  another,  as  will  be  manifest  only  on  the  cast  of  an 
eye  on  the  place.  And  these  words  are  used  no  less  than 
seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph.  Perhaps  we  ahaU 
find  no  place  in  the  whole  Bible,  in  which  the  word  ^,  an^ 
other  words  synonymous,  are  used  so  often  in  so  little  com- 
pass ;  and  in  all  the  instances,  in  the  proper  sense,  as  signi- 
fying moral  evil^  and  even  so  uuderbtood  by  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self (as  appears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only  in  these  two 
places  ;  where  in  the  midst  of  all,  to  evade  a  clear  evidence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  another  meaning  must  be 
found  outj  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  uses  the 
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vord  in  a  sense  entirelv  different,  sif^nifying  aotnething  thii 
neither  imfilics  nor  su/i/ioaes  any  moral  evil  at  all  io  the  lub- 
jcct. 

Here  it  is  very  rennarkab1c«  the  gentleman  who  so  greatly 
insisted  u|K)n  it,   that  the  word  death  must  needs  be  nnder- 
stood  in  the  sam^  sense  throui^hoiit  this    paragraph ;  yetf 
thai  it  is  rvidnithj^  cltarly^  and  infaUibly  BO9    Inasmuch  as  the 
apn^tle  is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  cbih 
without  the  least  difficulty,  suppose  the  word  wi,  to  be  used 
so  differently  in  the  very  same  passage}  wherein  the  apostle 
is  discoursing  on  the  same  thing.     Let  us  take  that  one  in- 
stance  in  veise  12.     (<  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  m  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin^  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned**     Here  by  «tfr,  implied  in  the 
%vord  xinnedi  in  the  end  of  the  sentence}  our  author  under- 
stands somethintc  perfectly  and  altogether  divene  from  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  sin,  not  only  in  the  same  discourse  on 
t!ic  same  subject,  but  twice  in  the  former  part  of  the  very 
same  sentence,  of  which  this  latter  part  is  not  only  the  coo* 
elusion,  i)Ut  the  explication  ;  and  also  entirely  tUfferent  from 
the  use  of  the  word  twice  in  the  next  sentence}  wherein  the 
apostle  is  stiU   most  plainly  discoursing  on  the  same  subject} 
as  is  not  denied  :     And  in  the  next  sentence  to  that  (verse 
14)  the  upoistle  uses  the  very  same  verb  sinned^  and  asugm- 
fyini^  the  committiiip^  of  moral  evil,  as  our  author  himself  un- 
derstands it.     Afterwards  (vcse    19)  the  apostle  uses  the 
iR'ord  pinners^  which  our  author  supposes  to  be  in  somewhat 
of  a  different  sense  still.     So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence 
of  the  kuul  that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  achenie 
air «»"ist  tl-e  plainest   evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  1 
won!  backward  and  forward,  in  one  paragraph,  all  about  one 
thiirjr*  and  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  same  sentences}  coming 
over  and  over  in  quick  repetitions,  with   a  variety  of  other 
svnonvinous  words  to  fix  its  biH:nification  ;  besides  the  coo- 
tinned  uise  nf  the  word  in  the  former  part  of  this  chaptefi 
and  in  all  \\\e.  pre^cdinq:  part  of  this  epistle,  and  the  continu* 
ed  use  of  it  in  K.\\v  next  chapter,  and  in  the  next  to  that,aDd 
the  8th  chapter  fulluwiiig  that,  and  to  the  end  of  the  episUe4 
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i))  none  of  which  places  it  is  pretended^  but  that  the  word  is 
used  in  the  proper  sense^  by  our  author  in  his  paraphrase  and 
notes  on  the  whole  epistle.* 

But  indeed  we  need  g;o  no  further  than  that  one,  verse  13. 
What  the  apostle  means  by  sin,  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  versei 
is  evident  with  the  utmost  plainness,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  former  part ;  one  part  answering  to  another,  and  the  last 
clause  exegetical  of  the  former.  ^  Wherefore  as  by  oiie  man 
•  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which)  all  have  sin- 
ned." Here  sin  and  death  are  spoken  of  in  the  former  parti 
and  sin  and  death  are  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part ;  the  two 
parts  of  the  sentence  so  answering  one  another,  that  the  same 
things  are  apparently  meant  by  sin  and  death  in  both  parts. 

And  besides,  to  interpret  sinning^  here,  of  falling  under 
the  suffering  oi  deaths  is  yet  the  more  violent  and  unreasona-* 
ble,  because  the  apostle  in  this  very  place  does  once  and  again 
distinguish  between  sin  and  death  ;  plainly  speaking  of  one  as 
the  effect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  3o  in  the  21st  verse^ 
^^  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death  /'  and  in  the  1 2th  versCi 
"  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  «n.**  And  this 
plain  distinction  holds  through  all  the  discourse,  as  between 
death  and  the  offence^  ver,  15,  and  ver.  17,  and  between  the 
offence  and  condemnation^  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  apostle  uses  the  words,  sin^  sinned^  &c.  in 

*  Agreeably  to  th's  manrter,  our  author,  in  explaining  the  7th  chapter  of 
Romant,  understands  the  pron^^un  /,  or  me,  us^d  by  the  apostle  in  that  one 
continued  discourse,  in  no  less  than  six  different  senses.  He  takes  it  in  the 
tst  verse  to  signify  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  8th,  gth,  loth  and  nth 
verses,  for  the  people  of  the  Jews,  through  all  ages^  both  before  and  after 
Moses,  especially  the  carnal,  ungodly  part  of  them.  In  the  13th  verse  for  an 
objecting  Jev^,  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  the  apostle.  In  the  15th,  i6tli« 
I7tb,  toth,  and  latter  part  of  the  25th  verse,  it  is  understood  in  two  differeol 
aenaes,  for  two  /*s  in  the  same  person  ;  one,  a  man's  reason  ;  and  the  other, 
bis  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  And  in  the  7th  and  former  part  of  the  latt 
verse^  for  us  Chris  ians  m  general ;  or,  for  all  that  enjoy  the  word  of  God^ 
Ithe  law  and  the  gospel :  And  these  different  senses,  the  most  of  them  strange- 
ly intefBiixed  sod  toterchanged  backwards  and  forwfirds.     . 
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oi^.cr  i>l.ices,  and  mother  parts  of  this  discourse)  yet  Dr.Tay- 
lo!*"*  iiit.ciprtiation  nf  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

TSc  CA'C  stands  thus  :    According  to  hia  expositioiii  we 
ATv  •*.•.!  i  •<»  h».vc  Jtrjf:ril  hy  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had 
ai'ivi!)  •'iiiiwd  ;  yet   this  is  not  spoken  truly  and  properly) 
h\v  v  \>  i)tii  rrzuiuiivcly  for  our  becoming  slnxitrs  fiassivelyf 
our  htini;  'ra  It  or  C'^i.s'iutal  sinners.     Yet  a^ain,  not  that  we 
f!«»  I'uly  :)c(omr  sinners /flr.NA/iW:/,  or  are   really  made  ginnersf 
by  a:iy  ihin.^  thut  God  dues  ;  this  also  is  only  a  figurative  or 
tnpicwl  rcpiescntution  ;  and  the  meaning  is  onlyi  we  are  con* 
d»  nruiL  and  treated  an  if  wo  were  hinnera.      Not  indeed  that 
wi-  arc  properly  coudnnnnl^   for  God   never  truly  condemns 
tlu'  itninccnt :  But  this  also  is  only  a  figurative  representatbn 
oi  the  (Ling.     It  is  but  aft  it  were  condemning  ;  because  it  is 
appoiiitint-:  to  dtaffi^  a  terrible  eviU  as  if  it  were  a  punishment. 
\\\\\  then,  in  reality,  here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evU, 
or  v.ny  evil  at  all ;  but  truly  to  a  hmvjit^  a  great  benefit ;  And 
so.   in  r;'preKcntinj.];  death  as  a  punishment  or  calamity  con- 
dcnnnd  to,  another  fit^ure  or  trope  is  made  use  of,  and  an  ex- 
cicdin^'  buld  oiic  ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it,  it  is  so  hx 
from  brih::  an  evil  or  punishment,  that  it  is  really  2ifavor^  and 
ll..ii  mIiIr-  !ii;i:hest  nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  andlove, 
ti-««  \\v\\  it  sitws  10  be  a  calamity.     Thus  we  have  tropes  and 
fi-;ii.es  nuiliiprKd.  oi.cupcnthe  back  of  another  ;  and  all  in 
tli.i  one  wold.  Jr.utd  ;  according  to  the  manner,  as  it  is  sup- 
])(.:  vd,  ilie  ap'.stij  i.scs  it.     We  have  di  figurative  refireaenta' 
ti'j:i.  i.c.l  ol  a  ri\di'.y,  but  of  a  fij^urative  refircaentation,     Nei- 
the  r  i^  thi^  a  IT])^e^:enlation  of  a  reality,  but  of  another  thing 
thai  hiili  1.1  bu!  ixfi^uraUvt'  rt/ivrsentatiofi  oi  something  else : 
Yci*,  even  this  s',mct/nng  cUc  is  siill  but  a  figure^  and  one  that 
is  very  huish  and  far  fetched.     So  that  here  we   have  z.JigUTt 
lo  itj/it-cnt  a  ff^urr^  even  2i  figure  of  a  figure^  representing 
some  vi.iy  leuiote  Jiinirc^  which  most  obscurely  represents 
ihv.  thing   intended;  if  the   most  /errzd/tf  rv// can  indeed  be 
hail]  t*l  all  to  rcliTCficnt  the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind. 
And  now,  what  cannot  be  made  of  any  place  of  scripture,  in 
such  a  way  of  ryjanajiing  it,  as  this  I  And  is  there  any  hope  of 
ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the  scripturci  in  the  way  of 
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using  such  a  licence  with  the  scripture,  in  order  to  force  it  to 
a  compliance  with  our  own  schemes  ?  If  the  apostle  indeed 
uses  language  after  so  strange  a  manner  in  this  place,  it  is 
perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not  the  like  of 
it  in  all  the  Bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatso- 
ever. And  this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visions^ry,  or  prophet- 
ic description,  in  which  difficult  and  obscure  representations 
are  wont  to  be  made  use  of;  nor  in  a  dramatic  or  poetical 
representation,  in  which  a  great  licence  is  often  taken,  and 
bold  figures  are  commonly  to  be  expected  :  But  it  is  in  a  fa- 
miliar letjter,  wherein  the  apostle  is  delivering  gospel  instruc- 
tion, as  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  wherein,  as 
he  professes,  he  delivers  divine  truth  without  the  vail  of  an- 
cient figures  and  similitudes,  and  uses  gr.eat  plainness  of 
speech  :  And  in  a  discourse  that  is  wholly  didactic,  narrative, 
and  argumentative  ;  evidently  setting  himself  to  explain  the 
doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  it,  with  a 
great  variety  of  expressions,  turning  it  as  it  were  on  e very- 
side,  to  make  his  meaning  plain,  and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the 
exact  notion  of  what  he  intends.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  ob- 
serves,* ''  This  apostle  takes  great' care  to  guard  and  explain 
every  part  of  his  subject :  And  I  may  venture  to  say,  he  has 
left  no  part  of  it  unexplained  or  unguarded.  Never  was  an 
author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this  than  he.  Sometimes 
he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  liable  to  exception,  and  wanting 
explanation."  Now  I  think,^  this  care  and  exactness  of  the 
apostle  no  where  appears  more  than  in  the  place  we  are  upon. 
Nay,  I  scarcely  know  another  instance  equal  to  this,  of  the 
apostle's  care  to  be  well  understood,  by  being  very  particular, 
explicit,  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  every  light, 
going  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,  clearly  to  ex- 
hibit, and  fully  to  settle  and  determine  the  thing  which  he 
aims  at. 

*  Preface  to  Paraph,  on  Rom.  p.  146,  48. 
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SECTION  II. 


6'<7//if  0::^vr\'u:i.n,>  o;«  the  Connexion,  Scope« and  Sense </fA» 
remarhibir  /.arai;ra/ih  in  Kom.  V.  With  some  Reftntioiu 
on  the  Kvidcuce  Kvhich  ive  hire  have  of  the  Doctrine  q/*  Orig- 
inal Sin. 


THE  connexion  ot  this  leniarkable  paragraph  with  the 
foregoing  discourse  in  this  epistlci  is  not  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult, nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance.  It  may  be  pialnlf 
seen,  only  by  a  general  glance  on  things  i^hich  went  before* 
from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  :  And  indeed  what  u  8ai4 
immediately  before  in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it. 
The  apostle  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle  had  large- 
ly treated  of  the  Hinfulneas  and  misery  of  all  mankind,  Jews 
as  well  as  Gentiles.  He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  de« 
pravity  and  ruin  of  mankind  in  their  natural  state,  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  this  chapter  ;  representing  them  as  being  ««• 
jicrs^  vntrodly^  emmivsy  exposed  to  divine  wraths  and  withQUt 
nfrt'T?i;th,  No  wonder  new,  this  leads  him  to  observe,  hov 
this  so  great  and  deplorable  an  event  came  to  pass  ;  how  this 
universal  sin  and  ruin  cmc  Into  the  world.  And  with  regard 
to  the  Jews  in  particular,  who,  though  they  might  allow  the 
doctrine  of  Oiij^inal  Sin  in  their  own  profession,  yet  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evident- 
ly fullowed  from  it,  with  reii;ard  to  thcmst'lves  ;  in  this  res- 
pect they  were  prejudiced  ac;ainst  the  doctrine  of  universal 
sinfulncrs,  and  exposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking  on  • 
themoclves  as  by  nature  holy,  and  favoiiies  of  God,  because 
they  were  the  children  of  Abiahan* ;  and  with  them  the  apos- 
tle had  labored  most  in  the  forct>oiny:  part  of  the  QMsilt,  to 
ronvince  them  of  their  being  by  nature  as  sinful,  and  asniuch 
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the  children  of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles :....!  say,  with  regard 
lo  them,  it  was  exceeding  proper,  and  what  the  apostle's  de- 
sign most  naturally  led  him  to,  to  take  off  their  eyes  from 
their  father  Abraham,  who  was  their  father  in  dis^nction 
from  other  nations,  and  direct  them  to  their  father  Adam, 
w^o  was  the  common  father  of  mankind,  and  equally  of  Jews 

• 

and  Gentiles.  And  when  he  was  entered  on  this  doctrine  of 
the  derivation  of  sin  and  ruin,  or  death,  to  all  mankind  from 
Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  needful  to  be  so mt what 
particular  in  it,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  the 
former  of  which  had  been  brougnt  up  under  the  prejudices  of 
a  proud  opinion  of  themselves,  as  a  holy  people  by  nature, 
and  the  latter  had  been  educated  in  total  ignorance  of  all 
things  of  this  kind. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
been  endeavoring  to  evince  the   absolute  depiendence  of  all 
mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for  salvation,  and  the  great- 
ness of  this  grace  ;.  and  particularly  in  the  former  part  of  th?s 
chapter.     The  greatness  of  this  grace  he  shews  especially  by 
two  things.    ( I .)    The  unitersal  corruption  and  misery  of 
mankind  ;  as  in  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  in  the  6ihj  7th, 
8th,  9ih  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter.     (2.)  The  greatness 
of  the  benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  glory  they  have  hope  of.     So  especially  in  verse  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  11th  of  this  chapter.     And  here,  in  this  place  we 
are  upon,   from  verse  13  to  the  end,  he  is  still  on  the  same 
design  of  magnifying  the  grace  of  God*  in  the  same  thing, 
viz.  the  favor,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ 
receive  ;  speaking  here  of  the  grace  cf  Gody  the  gift  by  grace^ 
the  abounding  of  grace,  and  the  reign  of  grace.     And  he  still 
sets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two 
arguments,  viz.    The  universal  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  man- 
kind,  all  having  sinned,  all  being  naiurally  exposed  to  death, 
judgment  and  condemnation  ;  and  the  exceeding  greatne&a 
of  the  benefit   received,  being   far  greater  than  the  misery 
vihich  comes  by  the  first    Adam,  and  abounding  beyond  it. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  thjp  apostle's  scope>  to 
suppose,  that  the  benefit  which  we  have  by  Christ,  attlkr  au- 
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*ii'v;ic  of  AdaiDt  here  mainly  insisted  on«  is  without  any  grace 
ut  alK  l)€in{;  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  deserv- 
ed  death. 

Alio*  her  things  observable  in  the  apostle's  scope  from  the 
licginninf;  of  the  epistle,  is,  he  endeavors  to  shew  the  great* 
ncss  and  absoluteness  of  the  dependence  of  all  mankind  on 
the  redrmfitiiu  and  riifhieousness  of  Christ*  for  justification 
and  life*  that  he  ini.t^ht  ma ff ni/u  9ind  exalt  the  Redeemer ; 
M  hich  desi);n  his  Nrhole  heart  was  swallowed  up  iD)  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  main  desij;n  of  the  whole  epistle.  And 
this  is  what  he  had  been  upon  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
chapter  ;  inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  the  utter  sin- 
fulness  and  ruin  of  all  men.  And  he  is  evidently  still  on  the 
same  thinp:  in  this  places  from  the  13th  verse  to  the  cod; 
^peakine:  of  the  same  justification  and  righteousnessi  which 
he  had  dwelt  on  before*  and  not  another  totally  diveriei  No 
wonder,  when  the  apostle  is  treating  so  fully  and  largely  of 
our  restoration,  righteousness,  and  life  by  Christ,  that  he  is 
led  by  it  to  consider  our  fall,  siny  death,  and  ruin  by  Adam ; 
and  to  observe  wherein  these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind 
agree,  and  wherein  they  differ,  in  the  manner  of  conveyance 
of  opposite  influences  and  communications  from  each. 

Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood,  as  it  used  to  be  under- 
stood by  orthodox  divines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural,  easvf 
and  clear  connexion  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter* 
and  all  the  former  part  of  the  epistle ;  and  in  a  plain  agree- 
ment with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  bad  been 
saying  ;  and  also  in  connexion  with  the  words  last  before 
spt.ken,  as  introduced  by  the  two  immediately  precedinf; 
verses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  jnstificanon,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  salvation  by  Christ  ;  which  leads  the  apostle  directly 
to  observe,  how,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by 
Adam.  Taking  tliis  discourse  of  the  apostle  in  its  true  and 
plain  scDit,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  the  coniicxion  :  But  if  it  be  un- 
derstood  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connex- 
ion are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was  truly  need  of  a  skill  in  crit- 
jcism?  and  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  diffeient  I'lom 
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that  of  former  divines,  and  a  &culty  of  seeing  something  a£sr 
off,  which  other  men's  sight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  connexion. 

What  has  been  already  obsenred,  may  suffice  to  shew  the' 
apostle's  general  scope  in  this  place,  fiat  yet  there  seem  td 
be  some  other  things,  which  be  has  his  eye  to,  in  several  ex* 
pressions  ;  some  particular  things  in  t^ie  then  present  state, 
temper  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  he  also  had  before 
spoken  of,  or  had  reference  to,  in  certain  places  of  the  fore- 
going part  of  the  epistle.  As  particularlyi  the  lews  had  a 
very  superstitious  Mid  extravagant  notion  of  their  law,  delif - 
ered  by  Moses  ;  as  if  it  were  the  prime,  grand,  and  indeed' 
only  rule  of  God^s  proceeding  with  mankind  as  their  judgOf 
both  in  men's  justification  and  condemnation,  of  from  whence 
all,  both  sin  and  righteousness,  were  imputed  ;  and  had  no 
consideration  of  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  of  all  matikind.  Herein  they  ascribed  infinite- 
ly too  much  to  their  particular  law,  beyond  the  true  design  of 
it.  They  made  their  bomtt  of  the  lam  ;  as  if  their  being  distin- 
guished from  all  other  nations  by  that  great  privilege,  thegiv 
ing  of  the  hvy  su£Bciebtly  made  them  a  holy  people,  and  God's 
children.  This  notion  of  theirs  the  apostle  evidently  refijps  to, 
chap.  ii.  13, 17, 18,  19,  and  indeed  through  that  whole  chapter. 
They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses  as  intended  to  be  the  only 
rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and  as  such,  trusted  in  the 
works  of  the  law,  especially  circumcision  ;  which  appears  by 
the  3d  chapter.  But  as  for  the  Gentiles,  they  looked  on  thefn 
as  by  nature  sinners,  and  children  of  wrath  ;  because  bom  of 
uncircumcised  parents,  atid  aliens  from  their  law,  and  who 
themselves  did  not  know,  profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  become  proselytes,  and  receive  circumcision.  What 
they  esteemed  the  sum  of  their  wickedness  and  condemna- 
tion, was,  that  they  did  not  turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews.*  This 
notion  of  theirs  the  apostle  has  a  plain  respect  to,  and  endeav- 

*  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  the  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
i^yl  to  the  same  purpose,  Key,  ^  90s,  303,  and  Preface  to  Paraph,  on  Epiit. 
to  Rom.  p«  144,  43. 
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u^%  to  convince  them  of  the  falseness  of^  in  chapter  ii.  12....16. 
And  he  has  a  manifest  re^^ard  again  to  the  same  thing  here) 
in  the  I  2th,  13th,  and  14ih  verses  of  chapter  v.  Which  may 
lead  us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  those  verses ; 
about  the  sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the 
luraninf;  of  whirh  l>ein$;  deterniinedi  it  will  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  every  other  controverted  expression  through  the  whole 
discoiirsr. 

Dr.  Taylor  misrepresents  the  apostle's  argament  in  these 
verses.  (Which  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  al- 
t<  i^cther  vain  and  impertinent.)  lie  supposes,  the  thing 
which  the  a|>osile  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  deatk  or 
Tiiortarity  docs  not  come  on  mankind  by  fieraonal  sin ;  and  that 
lie  would  prove  it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when 
there  was  no  iaw  in  being  which  threatened  personal  sin  with 
death.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  this  is  implied,  even  that 
(Itath  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's  kin  :  Yet  this  is  not  the 
mnin  thing  tlie  apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  madn  point 
<.\idcnt|y  is,  that^/n  and  ^u/7/,  and  ju^t  exfiosedneaa  to  death 
and  rtiifu  came  into  the  world  by  Adam'a  sin  ;  as  righteoua* 
./rA*,  juadJlratioTi^  and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ. 
Wliich  point  he  confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the 
\e!y  lime  wlicn  Adain  sinned,  these  things,  viz.  sin,  guilt, 
iind  desert  of  ruin,  bcianie  'umirrf<ai\x\\he  world,  long  before 
tlic  law  j;ivrn  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish  nation  had  any  being. 

The  apostle's  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by 
ijiie  ;;?i/.»7,  who  ^\as  the  t'ail  er  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an 
f'bscrvalion  which  afforded  preper  instruction  for  the  Jews, 
who  looked  on  themselves  as  an  holy  people,  because  they 
had  •he  law  of  Mosc«,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  an 
h(*ly  father  ;  while  tlu  y  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature 
unholy  and  sinners,  because  they  were  not  Abraham's  child- 
dren.  lie  leads  them  up  to  an  higher  ancestor  than  this  pa- 
tiiarrh.  even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews 
and  Giutiles,  both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father  ;  from 
v]u)m  gi:ilt  and  pollution  were  deiived  alike  to  all  mankind. 
And  this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which  of  all  that 
could  possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  direct* 
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\y  to  convince  the  Jews  ;  even  by  this  reflection^  that  death 
hail  come  equally  on  all  mankind  from  Adam's  time,  and  that* 
the  posteiity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it  with  ihe  rest 
of  the  world.  This  was  apparent  in/act^z  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  that  death  (which  began 
in  the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was 
the  pix>per  punishment  of  «z7f.  This  they  were .  taught  in 
Moses*  history  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threatening  of  pun- 
ishment for  sin,  and  by  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  has  been  already  observed. 

And  the  apostle's  observation,  that  mti  tvaa  in  the  world 
long  before  the  law  Was  given,  and  was  as  universal  in  the 
world  from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had  been  among  the 
Heathen  since  the  law  of  Moses,  this  shewed  plainly  that 
the  Jews  were  quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  their  particu- 
lar law,  and  that  the  law  which  is  the  original  and  universal 
rule  of  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  mankind,  was 
another  law,  of  far  more  ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature, 
which  began  as  early  as  the  human  nature  began,  and  was 
established  with  the  first  father  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with 
the  whole  race  :  The  positive  precept  of  abstaining  from 
the  forbidden  fruit,  being  given  for  the  trial  of  his  compliance 
with  thi«  law  of  nature  ;  of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme 
regard  to  God  and  his  wi)l.  And  the  apostle  proves  that  it 
must  be  thus,  because,  if  the  law  of  Moses  had  been  the 
highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  superi- 
or, prior,  divine  rule  established,  mankind  in  general  would 
not  have  been  judged  and  condemned  as  sinners,  before  that 
was  given,  (for  "  sin  is  not  imputed,  when  there  is  no  law") 
as  it  is  apparent  in  fact  they  were,  because  death  reigned  be- 
fore that  time,  even  from  the  times  of  Adam. 

It  may  be  observed,  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  and  that 
to  the  Galatians,  endeavors  to  convince  the  Jews  of  these  two 
things,  in  opposition  (o  the  notions  and  prejudices  they  had 
entertained  concerning  their  law,  1.  That  it  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  covenant,^  or  method  by  which  they  should 
actually  he  juBtiJied.     2,  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and  n?n* 
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-verbal  rule  or  law,  by  which  lOAnkind  in  general  and  pftrticu* 
larly  the  Heathen  world,  were  condemned,  ■  And  he  proves 
both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of  Mo» 
ses  was  not  the  covenant^  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  ob- 
tain/tt«/(Ara/i(m,  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date,  bong 
expressly  established  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham 
himself  was  justified  by  it.  This  argument  the  apostle  par* 
ticularly  bandies  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Galatians,  especially  in 
verses  17,  18,  19.  And  thia  argument  is  also  made  use  of 
in  the  apostle's  reasonings  in  the  4tli  chapter  of  thia  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  especially  verses  13,  14,  15.  He  proves  also 
that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgmentt  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen 
world,  were  condemned.  And  this  he  proves  also  the  aan^e 
way,  viz.  by  shewing  this  to  be  of  older  date  than  that  Ixw, 
and  that  it  was  established  with  Jdam.  Now  these  thin^ 
tended  to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  lew,  not  as 
the  intended  method  of  justificatioii,  nor  as  the  orig^lal  end 
universal  rule  of  condemnation,  but  something  wfierudded  to 
both)  both  being  of  older  date,  superadded  to  the  Uuter^  to  il« 
histrate  and  confirm  it,  that  the  ofifence  might  abound  s  and 
superadded  to  the  former,  to  be  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  prepare 
men  for  the  bene  fits  of  it,  and  to  magnify  divine  grace  in  iv» 
that  this  might  much  more  abound. 

The  chief  occasion  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  which 
seems  to  attend  the  scope  and  connexion  of  the  various  clauses 
in  the  three  first  verses  of  this  discourse,  particularly  the  13th 
and  14th  vei^es,  is,  that  there  arc  tivo  things  (although  things 
closely  connected)  which  the  apostle  has  in  his  eye  at  once^ 
in  which  he  aims  to  enlighten  them  he  writes  to  ;  M'hich 
will  not  be  thought  at  all  strange  by  them  that  have  been  con- 
versant with,  and  have  attended  to  this  apostle^s  writings* 
He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had  been  upon  from 
rhe  beginning,  tvtn  justification  through  Chriat'a  righteouanes9 
olojie^  by  shewing  how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful,  miserable 
«»tate,  and  how  we  derive  this  $in  and  misery  from  Adam, 
and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as  a  second 
Vdam.     At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish 
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«nfd  corrupt  notions  of  the  Jewst  about  their  natum  and  their 
lawy  that  were  very  inconsistent  with  these  doctrines.  And 
he  here  endeaK)r8  to  estaUish*  at  oncC}  these  two  things  in 
opposidon  to  those  Jewish  notions. 

1.  That  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adamt  and  not  to 
Abraham^  which  determines  our  native,  moral  state  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  being  natural  children  of  !4^^^a™«  ^^^ 
not  make  us  bjr  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  we 
are  the  natural  seed  of  sinful  Adam  ;  nor  does  the  Gentilesf 
being  net  descended  from  Abraham,  dendhiinate  them  unnerMj 
any  more  than  the  Jews^  seeing  both  alike  are  descended 
from  Adam. 

S.  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general 
law  and  rule  of  judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them,  and 
denominate  them  sinners  ;  but  that  the  state  they  are  in  with 
regard  to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal  law,  deter- 
mines mankind  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  liable  to  be  condemned  as  such.  Which  observation  is, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  apostle's  purpose  ;  particularly  in 
this  respect,  that  if  the  Jews  irere  convinced,  that  the  law, 
which  was  the  prime  rule  of  condemnation,  was  given  to  a//, 
was  common  to  all  mankind,  and  that  all  fell  under  condem- 
nation through  the  violation  of  that  law  by  the  common  father 
of  alii  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then  they  would  be  led  more 
easily  and  naturally  to  believe,  that  the  method  of  justification 
which  God  had  established,  also  extended  equally  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  that  the  Messiah,  by  whom  we  have  this  justifi- 
cation, is  appointed,  as  Adam  was,  for  a  common  head  to  alli 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  apostle's  aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the 
principal  occasion  of  those  words  in  the  1 3ih  verse  :  <^  For 
until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world  ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed, 
when  there  is  no  law." 

As  to  the  import  of  that  expression,  «  Even  over  them 
that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion,"   not   only  is  the  thing  signified  by    it,  in   Dr,  Tay-  ' 
]oi*i   sense  of  it,   not  true;    or  if  it  had  been  true,  would 
have  been  impertinent,  as  has  been  shewn  ;  but  his  interprer 
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t'.itioii  iH,  otlicrwise,  very  much  strained  and  nnnatural.  Ac- 
conJirik;  to  him,  by  '*  sirning  after  the  simihtude  of  Adam's 
fr.iiis^rcsMon/'  is  not  meant  any  similitude  of  the  act  of  sid- 
iiiiiv:*  nor  of  the  command  sinned  against,  nor  properly  an? 
circumstance  of  the  sin  ;  but  only  the  similitude  of  adrciim- 
st.incc  of  the  c'jjr.niand^  viz.  the  threatming  it  is  attended  wilb. 
A  far  fetched  ihiniCi  to  he  called  a  similitude  of  sinning!  Bet 
hides  this  expression  in  such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needleiSt 
impertinent, und  awkward  r{7:rri'i;?.j>'over  a^ain  the  samethin^ 
vhii'h  it  is  sup'i^osed  the  apotile  had  observed  in  the  forego- 
inp:  ver«e.  even  after  he  had  left  it,  and  had  proceeded  another 
stt'p  in  the  series  of  his  discourse,  or  chain  of  arguing.  As 
thus,  in  the  forei^oiriK  ver!^e  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  dovn 
)ii*>  arp;umenti  (as  our  author  understands  it)  by  which  he 
Vftuld  ptove,  drath  did  not  come  hy  personal  sin^  viz.  that 
(Uath  reii^ned  before  any  law,  //jrearcn/;?^  death  for  personal 
^iI^  was  in  being; ;  so  that  the  sin  then  committed  was  against 
" .  /(/f:*,  thrc.itcnini^  death  for  personal  sin.  Having  laid  this 
(hiwn,  the  apostle  leaves  this  part  of  his  arj^iment,  and  pro- 
cci'fls  another  step.   jVrvrrihelrss  death  reigned  from  jidamt9 

lA.vrx ;  and  then  returns,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  manneri 
arul  f'/iratfi  ihat  ar-^^umcnt  or  assertion  again,  but  only  more 
ib-cuicly  than  before,  in  these  words,  Jiven  over  them  that 
hid  not  ."hmiJ  a/frr  the  similitude  qfjidam^s  transgression^'  e. 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  threatening  death 
for  TjcMsonal  ^'in.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
:';>(j>?lt  had  said,  "  They  that  sinned  before  the  law,  did  not  m 
.•.|.jiii;ibl  a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin  ;  for  there 
v.as  r.o  such  hi:*  for  any  to  sin  ap;iiinsi  at  that  lime  :  A^ver- 
'//•  (■'.<'.%  deal ii  rci>;ned  at  that  time,  evfn  over  sueh  as  did  not 
.in  uj;uinst  a  law  threatening:  death  for  personal  sin."  Which 
1  tttr  clause  adds  nothing  to  the  premises,  and  tends  nothing 
'o  iliiisiraie  what  was  said  befure,  but  rather  to  obscure  and 
d;iilv».n  it.  The  pur  icle  ita».  <iv7/,  when  prefixed  in  this  man- 
ner u?:cd  to  sif;nily  somcthinjjj  addiii(»njil,  some  advance  in  the 

cn-c  or  arirunient  ;  iniplyin^  that  the  words  fulh>winp[  ex- 
j)ies:i  soiiiCi'ninji:  more,  ov  express  the  same  thinir  more  fully, 
))!:ilnly,  or  forcibly,     jiut  to  unite  two  clauses  by  such  a  pais- 
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tide,  in  such  a  manner,  when  there  it  nothing  bo«id«s  a  fi#t 
repetition,  with  no  superadded  sense  or  forces  but  rather  a 
greater  uncertainty  and  obscurity^  would  be  very  uniisual,  an^ 
indeed  very  absurd.  i 

I  can  see  no  reason  Why  we  should  be  dissatisfied-  with 
that  explanation  of  this  clause^  whith  has  more,  commonly^ 
been  giren,  viz.  That  by  them  i^ho./utve  not  sinned  after  tk^ 
timilitude  of  Mam* a  trantgreation^  are  meant  infantg  ;  .  whOt 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  i|^ 
Adam  did,  by  actually  t]rai)sg!ressitig  in  their  own  persons  ^ 
unless  it  be  that  this  interpretation  is  too  old^  and  too  commt^^ 
H  was  well  known  by  those  the  apostle  wrote  to,  tha(t  vas^ 
numbers  had  died  in  infancy,  within  that  period  which  the; 
apostle  speaks  of,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  ;  and 
it  would  be  strange  the  apostle  aboulid  not  have  the  case  of 
such  infants  in  his  mind  ;  eyoja  supposing  his  scope  weec; 
what  our  author  supposes,  a^d  be  ih$d  4>nly  intended  to  prove, 
that  death  did  not  comtf  pti  mankind  for  their  personal  ^i^ 
How  directly  would  it  have  tervedvth<y  purpose  of  provii^g; 
this,  to  have  mentioned  so.  great  a  part .  of  .mankind  that  ar^ 
subject  to  death,  who,  all  kne.w»  «never  eommitted  any  sin  ia 
their  own  fiersoM  ?  How  mach  rnoiK  plaiiv  and  easy  the 
proof  of  the  point  by  that,  than  \o  go.  round  about,,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  supposes,  and  bring  .in  a  thing  so  dark'  And  uncertain 
as  this,  That  God  never  wpuld  Jbring  d^aih  on  s^l  mankind 
for  fierwnel  sin,  (though  thejr  had  personal  sin)  without  an 
express,  revealed  constitution ;  and  then  to  ol)8erve  that 
there  was  no  revealed  constitution  of  this  nature  from  Adam 
to  Moses  ;  which  also  Seems  a  thipg  wlihout  any  plain  e^i« 
dence  ;  and  then  to  infer  that  it  mUst- needs  be  so,  th»it  it 
could  come  only  on  occasion  oi  Adarh'sl  sin,  though  not  ybf} 
his  sin,  or  as  any  ptmishment^of  it ;  which, inference  a)^  is 
very  dark  and  unintelligible.  .   '     ;.    ^. 

■If  the  apostle  in  this  place  meant  those..wl)Q  pever  dnned 
by  their  personal  act,  it  isiiot  atrangelthat  he  should  exjitesa 
this  by  theirnof  ainning  after  the  diltUitude-ofAiia-'n^a  trans- 
gression,  VVe  read  of  two  waysr.  of  men's  being  like  AJanif 
of  in- which  a  simiiitAide.to  him  is  a^cibed  to  inep.:    Oucjg 
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a  ^i-inp  hepotten  or  born  in  his  imajt^e  or  Ukeness^  Gen.  v.  SL 
Annthcr  is  a  transcrrcssinp^  God's  covenant  or  law,  like  him^ 
Hns.  vi  7.  "  Thevi  like  Adam,  (so  in  the  Hcb.  and  Vul^, 
I. at)  ha%'e  transg:resscd  the  covenant.*'  Infants  have  the 
forn-.er  similhude,  b«t  not  the  latter.  And  it  was  very 
naMiral,  when  the  opostlc  would  infer  that  infants  become 
ainT  crs  t)v  that  or*e  act  and  offence  of  Adam,  to  observe 
that  they  liad  not  renewed  the  act  of  sin  themselves,  by 
anv  second  instance  of  a  like  sort.  And  such  might  be  the 
st.itr*  of  laniinaf^e  amonp:  Jews  and  Christians  at  that  day,  that 
the  apostle  niivht  have  no  phrase  more  aptly  to  express  this 
Tt  <•  1  inr;.  The  manner  in  which  the  epithets,  fiersonalnnd 
<:c*\uh  are  \iscd  and  applied  now  in  this  caset  is  probably  of 
Inter  dale  and  more  modern  use. 

AtuI  tht-n  this  suppoMtion  of  the  apostle's  having  the  case 
nfinSnts  in  view,  in  this  cupresMon,  makes  it  more  to  his 
pnr]  o**c.  to  mention  death  reigning  before  the  law  of  Moses 
wa^  '^ivcn.  For  the  Jews  looked  on  all  nations,  besides 
thrmsclves,  as  MtinerBy  by  virtue  of  their  law  ;  being  made  so 
especially  by  the  taw  of  circumeiaion^  given  first  to  Abrahanif 
ami  completed  by  Moses,  making  the  want  of  cireumcisioa 
a  \vs:w\  fyMitthny  utterly  disqualifying  for  the  privileges  of  the 
SMicitrary.  This  law,  the  Jews  supposed,  made  the  very  in- 
fants of  the  Gentiles  wnntrs,  polluted  and  hateful  to  God; 
tl.«\  beinic  unrircumcised.  and  bom  of  uncircumcised  parents. 
But  ♦!)<*  ?»t>o}>tse  proves  ap:ainst  these  notions  of  the  Jews,  that 
\]  V  ij;»ti«'ns  («f  the  world  do  not  become  sinners  by  nalurcj 
01  i\  sinrcrs  from  infanc  y,  by  virtue  of  (An'r  law,  in  this  man- 
fiir.  but  by  Adam's  sin  ;  inasmuch  as  infants  were  treated 
as  sinners  lonpj  bvfnrc  the  law  of  circumcision  was  given,  as 
well  as  before  ihcy  had  conimitied  actual  sin. 

What  has  been  said.  may%  as  1  humbly  conceive,  lead  ill 
to  that  whi'h  is  the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  aposile  in 
these  three  verses  ;  which  I  will  endeavor  more  briefly  to 
represent  in  the  fo.lowing  paraphrase. 

k»  The  thinf^s  which  I  have  12.  JVhcrrfore  att  by  one 
Uivfrely  insisted  on,  viz.  the  wn?}  sin  nit  em!  into  the  worlds 
evil  that  is  in  the  world,  the    a?id  death  hy  sin  ;  and  eo  death 
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general  wickedness,  guilt  and  /uuaed  upon  all  mtn^  for  that. 
ruin  of  mankind>  and  the  op-  ail  htsvt  tinned.         ,    . 
posite  good,  even  justification  '  , 

and  life,  as  only  by  Christf 

lead  me  to  observe  the  Ukene^M  .      j 

of  the  manner  in  which  thejr 
are  each  of  them  introduceiL 
For  it  was  by  one  man^  that 
the    general    corruption    and  -         , 

guilt  which  I  have  spoken  off  .        . 

came  into  the  world,  and  con« 
demnation  aini  death  by  sin :  . 
And  this  dreadful  punishment 
and  ruin  came-  on  all  man* 
kind  by  the  great  law  qf  works f 
originally  established  with  man* 
kind  in  their  first  father,  and 
by  his  one  offence^  or  breach 
of  that  law  ;  aH  thereby  be- 
coming sinners  in  God's  sight» 
and  exposed  to  final  destruc 
tion. 

«<  It  is  manifest  that  it  was      1 3.   For  until  the  law^sht  toaa 
in  this  way  the  world  became  in  the  world  i    but  sin  is.  nott 
sinful  and  guilty  ;  and  not  in  imputed^  when  there  is  no  lavK' 
that  way  which  the  Jews  sup-  ^ 

pose,  viz.  That  their  law, 
given  by  Moses,  is  the  grand, 
universal  rule  of  righteous* 
ness  and  judgment  for  man- 
kind, and  that  it  is  by  being 

Gentiles,  uncircumcised,  and  -     ,.  i    i..,- 

aliens  from  that  law,  that  the  .     , 

nations  of  the  world  are  con- 
stituted ainnersi  and^unclean. 
For  be/ore  the  law  of  Moses 
was  given,  mankind  were  all 
looked  upon  by  the  greatJudge 
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as  sinners*  by  corruption  an^ 
guilt  derived  from  Adam's 
violation  of  the  original  law 
of  works  ;  which  shews  that 
the  original,  universal  rule  of 
righteousness  M  not  the  law 
of  Moses  ;  for  if  so,  there 
would  have  been  no  sin  imput* 
cd  before  that  was  given,  be- 
cause sin  is  not  imputed  when 
there  is  no  law. 

M  But  that  at  that  time  sin  U.     ^flfverthehm^   death 

was  imputed^  and  men  were  iMgned  frtnn  yAdam  to  ilfeM% 
by  their  Judge  reckoned  as  even  truer  them  that  had  not  •m- 
sinners,    through    g^ilt    and  ntd  after  the  wmtUwde  tif  Ad* 
corruption    derived  from  Ad-  ttni^9  tratugret^don. 
am,  and  condemned  for  sin  to 
drath^  the  proper  punishment 
of  sin,  we  have  a  pliun  proof ; 
in  that  it  appears  in  fact,  all 
mankind,   during  that  whole 
tiniK  which  preceded  the  law 
of  Moses,  were  subjected  to 
that  temporal  death,  which  is 
the   visible  introduction    and 
imi(;e  of  that  utter  destruc- 
tion which  sin  deserves,  not 
excepting  even  injimts,   who 
could  be  sinners  no  other  way 
than    by    virtu«5    of    Adam's 
transi>resbion,  having  never  in 
their  own  persons  actually  sin- 
ned as  Adam  did  ;   nor  could 
at  that  time  be  made  polluted 

by  the  law  of  Mo.->es,  as  being  , 

uncircumciscd,  or  born  of  un- 
circumcised  parenis." 
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Now,  bf  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole)  I  would  obBcmriVf 
that  though  there  are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  para* 
graph,  Rom.  v.  13,  &c.  th^  design  of  which  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty  and  obscunty,  as  particularly  in  the  13th  and 
t4th  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sense  of  the-  discourse  in  gen- 
eral is  not  obscure,  bat  on  the  contrary  very  clear  and  mabt- 
fest ;  and  so  is  the  particular  doctrine  mainly  taught  in  in 
The  apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  and  pains  to  make  it 
)>lain,  and  precisely  to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon* 
And  the  discburse  is  so  framed,  that  one  part  of  it  does  great«*^ 
ly  clear  and  fix  the  itieaning  of  other  parts  ;  and  the  wholeis 
determined  by  the  clear  connexion  it  stands  in  with  other 
parts  of  the  e}Mstle)  and  by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  pre^ 
ceding  part  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Origiiial  Sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but 
most  plainly,  explicitly,  and  abundantly  taught.    This  doc- 
trine is  asserted,  expressly  or  implicitly,  in  almost  every 
verse,  and  in  some-  of  the  verses  several  times.     It  is  fulljf 
implied  in  that  first  expression  in  the  13th  verse,  <<  By  on« 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world.*'    The  passage  implies,  that 
^n  became  uiuversal  in  the  world  ;  as  the  apostle  had  before 
largely  shewn  it  was  ;  and  not  merely  (which  would  be  a  tri« 
fling,  insignificant  observation)  that  one  man,  who  was  madtJf 
first,  sinned  first,  before  other  men  sinned  ;  or,  that  it  did  noi 
so  happen  that  many  men  began  to  sin  just  together  at  th# 
same  moment.     The  latter  part  of  the  verse,  <<  And  death  bjfi 
an,  and  so  death'  passed'upon  all  men,  for  that  (or,  if  you  mlif 
unto  vfkichj  all  have  sinned,"  shews,  that  in  the  eye  of  the- 
Jud^e  of  the  world,  in  Adam's  first  sin,  all  sinned  ;  not  on!f 
in  some  sort^  but  all  sinned  «o  as  to  be  exposed  to  that  dcathf 
and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  n^a^et  ^fmn.    Th^ 
same  doctrine  is  taught  again  twice  over  in  the  14th  terseii 
It  is  there  observed,  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrine,  that  <^  Death' 
reigned  over  them  which  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude' 
of  Adam's  transgression  ;"  i.  e.  by  their  personal  act;  and 
therefore  could  be  exposed  to  death,  only 'by  deriving  ^Ut^ 
and  pollution  from  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  sin,-    And  It* 
is  taught  again  in  thbiis  words,  (^  Wh0'  is  the  figuri^  ofi  hlnr' 
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that  was  to  r.onie.*'  The  resemblance  lies  varjr  much  ift  this 
circumstuTictN  viz.  our  dermng  un,  guilt*  and  punishment  by 
Aciain's  sin,  as  we  do  rif^hteousness,  justification!  and  the  re* 
urari^  of  lite  hy  Christ's  obedience  ;  for  so  the  apostle  explaioi 
hinisc'IC.  The  same  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  againi  vene 
15.  '^  Through  the  offence  of  one,  many  be  dead."  And  agao 
twice  in  tlir  .Ctli  vcr«»c.  «*  It  was  by  one  that  dnned;**  i.  e.it 
D^as  by  Adam,  that  ^uilt  and  punishment  (before  spoken  of) 
came  on  mankind  :  And  in  these  words,  <*  Judgment  was  bf 
one  to  condemnation.'*  It  is  again  plainly  and  fully  laid 
down  in  the  17th  verse,  *<  By  one  man's  ofTence,  death  reigo* 
cd  by  one."  So  a^^ain  in  the  18th  verse,  *^  By  the  offence  of 
one,  judgment  came  ufion  all  men  to  condeoination."  Agun 
ve*y  plainly  in  the  )9th  verse,  ^<  By  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners.'* 

And  here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  fix  thfs  meaning 
of  all  imporuut  terms,  that  ttie  apostle  makes  use  of:  Asi 
the  Ghu7ida':r  use  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  especially  in  this  apostle's  writings^  %vhich  makeups 
very  (T  If  at  part  of  the  New  Testament :  And  his  repeated 
use  <.f  them  in  tliis  epistle  in  particular,  especially  in  the 
piciLJinL'-  part  of  the  epistle,  which  leads  to  and  introduces 
this  discourse,  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chapter ; 
and  ai>.o  the  li'.j^ht,  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts 
on  another,  which  fully  settles  their  meaning  :  As,  with  res- 
pect to  the  v.  onhjufftf^caiioTt^  rightcousnesa  and  coTidemnation s 
and  above  all,  in  rei;ard  of  the  word  siuy  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  controversy 
we  are  upon.  Besides  tl;e  constant  use  of  this  term  every 
where  else  thront^h  the  New  Testament,  through  the  epistles 
of  this  apostle,  this  epistle  in  particular,  and  even  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  it  is  often  repeated  in  this  very  para- 
graphs and  evidently  used  in  the  very  sense  that  is  denied  to- 
b(  lon^  to  it  in  the  end  of  verse  12,  and  verse  19,  though  owned 
every  where  else  :  And  its  meaning  is  fully  determined  by 
the  apostle's  varying  the  term  ;  tising  together  with  it,  to  sig- 
nify the  same  thing,  such  a  variety  of  other  synonymous 
words,   su^h  as  offencCf  tranagremon^  disobedience.     And  fur* 
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ther,  to  pnt  the  matter  oiit  of  a)l  controversy,  it  is  f>artimilar]f 
and  expressly  and  repeatedly  distinguished  from  that  \^hicil 
our  opposers  would  exfiiain  it  byj  viz.  eondemhation  -and  SnithJ 
And  what  is  meant  by  ^ihif^^ntering^  into  the  woHd,  in  verse 
12,  is  determined  by  a  fike  f>hrase'6f  Bm*8  being  in '  ih&vforldi 
in  the  next  verse.  And  that  By  the  offence  ^f  vne^  s6^  oftet^ 
spoken  of  here,  as  bringing^  death  and  condemnatid^  dh  all,* 
the  apostle  means  the  sin  df  one,  derived*  in  its- -^uHt  and  pol- 
lution to  mankind  in  general,  is  a  thing  which- (over  ahd^above 
M  that  has  been  already  observed)  is  settled  iflif  detef tftined' 
hy  those  words  in  the  c6nc]us)on-6f  this  diseo^i*seV  Vbtsc  20;; 
««  Moreover,  the  law  entered,  that  the  offencdmighi  abound : 
But  where  sin  abounded,  gracfc  did  much  irtofe  abound.* 
These  words  plainly  shew^  that  the  offence  spokMi  VirF  so' oft'ci^, 
and  evidently' spoken  of  still  in  these  word»,'  wMeh'  was  th^ 
offence  of  cmr  man,  became  the  Hiii^f  is//.  '  For^  Whe^  he  sayi^ 
«  The  law  entered,  that  (he  olfeticfe  might  abourrd,**- his  mean- 
ing cannot  be,  that  the  offence  oT'Adam^  merely  ai  Wspe'N 
tonally,  should  a^ottn</)r  &ut>  as  it'  e^slts!  hi4U  eftrfbed' ^uWti 
(Sorrupt  influence,  and  ivff  4i^Uits,'  'in'the'sihofMahkihU  tn 
general,  even  as  a  tree  m  its  root  artd'bi^iltfchesi*^' '"   " " 

It  is  a  thing  that  confirms  the  cc^rttdi^ty  df  thfe/fr6<>/'bf  <He 
iioctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which  this  filace  affoV'd^,'  that  the  ut- 
most art  cannot  pervert  it  to  another  sense;  What  a  vaif-iety 
•f  the  most  artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  enemi&i  of 
•his  doctrine,  to  vrreat  and  darken  this  paragraph  of  holy  writ^ 
which  stands  so  much  in  their  way,  as  it  were  to  force  the 
Btble  to  speak  a  language  that  is  agreeable  to  their  mind  ^ 
i(iow  have  expressions  been  strained,  words  and  phrases  rack-^ 

*  The  offence,  xcdrding  to  Dr  Taylor's  explanation,  does  not  ahoand 
fty  the  law  at  all  really  and  truly,  in  any  sense  ;  neither  the  sin,  nor  the  pun* 
khmeot.  For  lie  savs,  **  The  meanin?  is  not,  that  men  should  be  made  mora 
wicked;  but,  that,  men  should  be  liable  to  death  for  every  transgression." 
Bat  after  all,  they  are  liable  to  oo  more  deaths,  nor  to  any  worse  deaths,  if 
they  are  not  more  sinful  :  For  they  were  to  have  panishmrnts  accoiding  to 
thtfif  desert,  before.  Such  as  died,  and  went  into  another  world,  before  the 
law  of  Moses  was  given,  were  punished  according  to  their  deserts;  and  the 
Aw,  when  it  came,  threatened  no  more. 
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^ !  \Vhat  strange  figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and 
with  Tiolent  hands  thrust  into  the  apostle's  mouth  ;  and  then 
vrith  a  bold  countenance  and  magisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the 
world)  as  from  him  l....Butt  blessed  be  God,  we  have  his  words 
as  he  delivered  them)  and  the  rest  of  the  same  epistle,  and  liis 
other  writings  to  compare  with  them  ;  by  which  his  meaning 
stands  in  too  strong  and  glaring  a  light  to  be  hid  by  any  of 
the  artificial  i|usts  which  they  labor  to  throw  upon  it. 

it  is  Ideally  no  less  than  abiuing  the  scripture  and  its  read- 
erS)  to.  represent  this  pan^rapb  .as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the 
places  of  ;Scripturei  that  speak  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's' 
sin  ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  there  was  need  first  to  consider  other 
places  as  mort  plain.  Whereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place 
in  which  these  things  are  declared,  beyond  all,  the  most  plain- 
ly, particularly)  precisely*  and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  great 
apostle)  who  has  most  fully  explained  to  us  those  doctrinee 
in  general,  which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  (he 
sin  and  misery  we  are  redeemed  friom^  And  it  must  be  now 
left  to  the  reader's  judgment,  wbetbef  the  Christen  church 
has  not  proceeded  reasonably,  in  locking  on  this  as  a  place  of 
scripture  most  clearly  and  fully  treating  of  these  things,  and 
in  using  its  determinate  sense  as  an  help  to  settle  the  meaning 
of  many  other  passages  of  sacred  writ. 

As  this  place  in  general  is  very  full  and  plain,  so  the  doc- 
trine of  the  corruption  of  nature,  as  derived  from  Adam,  and 
•also  the  imputation  of  his  first  sin,  are  boih  clearly  taii^hi  iq 
it.  The  imfiutation  of  Adam's  one  transgression,  is  indeed 
most  directly  and  frequently  asserted.  We  are  here  assured 
that  by  one  man's  sin^  death  fian^fd  on  all ;  all  being  adjudged 
to  this  punishment,  as  hs<\\u)!^  ainntd  (-^o  it  is  implied)  in  that 
one  man's  sin.  And  it  is  repeated  over  and  over,  that  all  are 
condemned^  many  are  dead,  many  made  shiners,  &c.  by  one  man^t- 
offence,  by  the  disobedieiice  ofonc^  and  by  one  offence.  And  tie* 
doctrine  of  original  defiravity  is  aKo  here  laue:ht,  when  the 
apostle  says,  By  one  man  sin  cjitercd  into  the  world  ;  having  a 
.plain  respect  (as  hath  been  shewn)  to  that  iini^'ersal  corrup- 
tion and  wickedness,  ag  well  as  guilt,  which  he  had  before 
largely  treated  of 
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PART  in. 


Observing  the  Evidence  pvenus.  relative  to  the 
Doctrine  0/ Original  Sin,  in  what  the  Scrip- 
tures reveal  concerning  the  Redemption  bj( 
Christ. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Evidence  ^Original  Sin,^o»2  the  Miture  qfRedem/i- 

(ion  in  the  firocurement  qfit, 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  »  very  grca^  part 
of  mankind  arc  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemfition^  who  live 
and  die  perfjcctly  innocent^  who  never  have  had,  and  never  will 
have  any  sin  charged  to  their  account,  and  never  a(;e  either  the 
subjects  of,  or  exposed  to  any  fiunishment  whatsoever,  viz.  all 
that  die  in  infancy »  They  are  the  subjects  of  Christ* a  re- 
(iemfitioTij  as  he  redeems  them  from  d^ath,  or  as  they  by  his 
righteousness  have  juatijication^  and  by  ^is  pbedience  are  made 
righteouay  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  the  sense  of  Rom. 
V.  18,  19.  /i^nd  all  mankind  su'e  thus  the  subjecis  of  Christ's 
redemption^  while  they  are  perfectly  guiltless,  and  exposed 
to  na  punishment,  as  by  Christ  they  are  intitled  to  a  resurrec' 
tion.  Though,  with  respect  to  such  persons  as  have  sinned^ 
he  allows  it  is  in  some  sort  by  Christ  and  his  death,  that  ihey 
are  saved  from  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  it* 
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N  iw  If!  lis  «»fe  whether  siich  a  scheme  well  consists  wit^ 
Xhc  Ndipiurc  acroun!  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  representations  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  erery 
where  in  scripture,  lead  ns  to  suppose,  that  all  whom  he  came 
to  redeem,  arc  simierM  ;  that  his  salvation,  as  to  the  term 
fr'.7*i  T."/..-V'j  (or  the  evi)  to  be  redeemed  from)  in  all  is  ««,  and 
the  c!t  «ii'i  vcd  fiumnhtn^ru  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
when  he  had  his  name  Jesiis^or  Saviour,  given  him  by  God's 
special  and  immediate  app-^intment,  the  salvation  meant bf 
that  name  should  be  his  salvation  in  general  ;  and  not  only  • 
pan  of  !ns  salvation,  and  with  regard  only  to  some  of  them 
that  he  came  to  save.  But  this  name  was  given  him  to  sig- 
niiy  /."v  .Mivhijsr  hin  pafile  from  thrir  sins^  Matth.  i.  21.  And 
thej'ieat  doctrine  of  Christ's  salvation  is,  that  Aecameinta 
:/.'■  r.'.^'Ui  to  ttave  ninncrs^  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  that  Christ  hath 
'.?:■ .  s'.Jfrrcd^  the  just  for  the  unjust^  \  Pet.  iii.  18.  In  this  was 
•?;«;;//;  stcd  the  lore  of  God  towards  us  (towards  such  in  general 
as  have  the  benefit  of  God's  love  in  giving  Christ)  thai  God 
ffent  hist  only  bet^otten  Son  into  the  worlds  that  we  might  live 
through  him.  Herein  is  love,  that  he  sent  bia  9on  to  be  the  pro* 
f.ifia'ion  for  cur  sins,  1  John  iv,  9,  10.  Many  other  texts 
mijrht  be  mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that 
all  who  are  redeemed  by-Christ,  arc  saved  from  «n.  We  are 
led  by  what  Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose,  that  if  any  are 
not  sinners,  they  have  no  need  of  him  as  a  redeemer,  any 
iTioic  than  a  well  man  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that 
nun,  in  order  to  bclDj^j  the  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of 
Gf>d  ihroiij2:h  Christ,  must  first  be  in  a  state  of  w'tz,  is  implied 
in  Gal.  iii.  22.  "  But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under 
«/;?,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given 
to  ♦hcn»  thai  be.icve.'*     To  the  same  effect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  thinj':s  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  scripture  doc- 
trine of  sarrifces.  It  is  abundantly  plain,  by  both  old  and 
New  Testament,  that  they  were  types  of  Christ's  death,  and 
were  for  sin,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they  were 
offered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  having 
the  benefit  of  the  eternal  inheritanee  by  Christ,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator  ;  and  gives  that  reasoD  for 
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St,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  ia  no  remission^  Heb.  ix. 
15,  &c.  And  Christ  himself,  in  repr«senling  the  benefit  of 
his  blood,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  under  the 
notion  of  the  blood  of  a  testament^  calls  it,  The  blood  of  the 
J^tnv  Testament^  shed  for  the  remission  ofsins^  Matth.  xxvi.  28. 
JBut  ^ccordinf^  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  many  have  the 
eternal  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  ncYcr 
had  anv  need  of  remission. 

II.  The  scripture  represents  the  redemption  by  Christ  as 
a  redemption  from  deserved  destruction  ;  and  that,  not  merely 
«s  it  respects  some  particulars^  but  as  the  fruit  of  GodS  love 
to  mankind.  John  iii.  16.  ^»  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  :**  Implying,  that 
othenvise  they  must  perish,  or  be  destroyed  :  But  what  ne- 
cessity of  this,  if  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  destroyed  ?  Now, 
that  the  destruction  here  spoken  of,  is  deserved  destructioni 
is  manifest,  because  it  is  tYtere  compared  to  the  perishing  of 
such  of  the  chiMfcn  of  Israel  as  died  by  the  bite  of  the  fiery 
serpents^  which  God,  in  his  wrath,  for  their  rebellion^  sent 
amongst  them.  And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the 
last  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  «  He  that  believeth  en  the 
Son,  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and  he  thiat  believeth  not  the  Son, 
shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"  or, 
is  left  remaining  on  him  :    Implying,  that  all  in  general  are 

found  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  only  of  all  man- 
kind, who  are  interested  in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  removed^ 
and  eternal  life  bestowed  ;  the  rest  are  lefi  with  the  wrath  of 
God  still  remaining  on  them.  The  same  is  clearly  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  John  v.  24.  <«  He  that  believeth,  hath  ever- 
lasting life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  to  life.**  In  being  passed  from  death  to 
life  is  implied,  that  before,  they  were  all  in  a  state  of  death  ; 
and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  by  a  sentence  of  condemna' 
tion  ;  and  if  it  be  a  just  condemnation,  it  is  a  deserved  con* 
demnatioQ. 

III.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Christ'a 
redemption}  with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  them  who  are  th» 
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subjects  of  it,  IS  not  only  a  redemption  from  no  «ii|  but  from 
no  calamity^  and  so  from  no  n*f7  of  any  kind.     For  as  to  deathf 
which  in/anu  are  redeemed  from,  they  never  were  subjected 
to  it   as  a  calamity,  but   purely  as  a  btnrfit.     It   came  by  no 
threateninf;  or  curse  denounced  upon  or  through  Adam  ;  the 
covenant   with  him  beint;  utterly  aboliahed^   aa  to  all  its  force 
and  power  on  mankind  (according  to  our  author}  before  (be 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence  of  mortality.     Therefore  trouble 
und  death  could  be  appointed  to  innocent   mankind  no  other 
way  than  on  the  foot  of  another  covenant^  the  covenant  of 
grace  ;  and  in  this  channel  they  come  only  as  favoT%y  not  as 
evils.    Therefore  they  could  need  no  medicine  or  remedy^ 
for  they  had  no  disease.     Even  death  itself*  which  it  is  sup- 
posed Christ  saves  them  from,  is  only  a  medicine  ;  it  b  pre- 
venting physicy  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits.     It  is  ri- 
diculous to  talk  of  persons  needing  a  medicincy  or  a  pbyuciao 
to  save  them  from  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy 
from  a  happy  remedy  !    If  it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  ben- 
efit, yet  it  is  so  because  Christ  changea  it,  and  turns  it  into  a 
bcnafit,  by  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  here  ask,  What 
can  be  meant  by  turning-  or  changing  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it 
never  was  otherwise,  nor  could  ever  justly  be  otherwise?  In^ 
fajits  could  not   be  broiif!;hi  under  death  as  a  calamity ;  for 
ihcy  never  deserved  it.     And  it  would  be  only  an  abuse  (be  it 
far  from  us,  to  ascribe  such  a  thine;  to  God)  in  any  being,  to 
naake  the  offer   to  any  poor  sufferers,  of  a  redeemer  from 
some  calamity,  which  he  had  brought  upon  them  without  the 
least  desert  of  it  on  their  part. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  death  or  mortality  was  not  at  first 
brought  on  mankhid  ati  a  blessing,  on  the  foot  of  thecove- 
nantof  giace  ihroui^h  Christ ;  and  that  Christ  and  grace  do  not 
hrint;  map.kind  under  death,  hxixfind  them  under  it.  3  Cor.  v. 
14.  "  We  thus  judp:e,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead."  Luke  xix.  10.  *»  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
•jxid  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  The  grace  which  appears 
in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any  stale,  supposes  the  subject 
to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  that  grace  and  deliverance  ;  and 
not  that  such  a  state  is  first  introduced  by  that  grace.     In  our 
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inithoi^s  scheme,  thei*e  never  could  be  any  sentence  of  death 
or  condemnation  that  requires  a  Saviour  from  it  ;  because 
the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  it, 
implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  gobd  vhich  is  requisite  to 
abolish  and  make  void  the  seeming  evil  to  the  innocent  sub- 
ject. So  that  the  sentence  itself  is  in  effect  the  delivered)  and 
there  is  no  need  of  another  deliverer  to  deliver  from  that  sen- 
tence. Dr.  Taylor  insists  upon  it,  that  <^  Nothing  comes  up* 
on  us  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  in  any  atmsej  kind  or 
degrecy  inconsistent  with  the  original  blessing  pronounced  on 
Adam  at  his  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  God's  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared 
to  Adam  as  soon  aa  he  came  oUt  of  his  Maker's  hands."*  If 
the  case  be  so,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all 
for  Christ  to  redeem  us  frort  ;  unless  tMngs  agreeable  to  the 
divine  goodnessj  lorve  and  biessingy  are  things  which  we  need 
redemption  from. 

IV.  It  will  follow,  bn  our  author's  principles,  not  only 
with  respect  to  infants,  but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemp- 
tion is  needless^  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Not  only  is  there 
no  need  of  Christ's  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
^y  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect 
freedom  from  personal  sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences. 
For  God  has  made  other  sufficient  provision  for  that,  viz.  d 
sufficient  /tower  and  ability,  in  all  mankind,  to  do  all  theit  duty^ 
and  wholly  to  avoid  sin.  Yea,  this  author  insists  upon  it| 
that  "  when  men  have  not  sufficient  fiower  to  do  their  duty, 
they  have  no  duty  to  do.  We  may  safely  and  assuredly  con- 
clude, (says  he)  that  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have 
sufficient  power  to  do  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  them ; 
and  that  he  requires  of  them  no  more  than  they  have  suffix 
tient  powers  to  do."t  And  in  another  placed  «  God  has 
'given  powers  equal  to  the  duty  which  he  expects."  And  he 
expresses  a  great  dislike  at  R.  R's  supposing  <^  that  our  pro- 
pensities to  evil,  and  temptations,  are  too  strong  to  be  effectU"  ' 
>clly  and  constantly  resisted,  or  that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in 

♦P.  8«,  «9,S.        +  P.  111,63,64,8.        tP.  67,S* 
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a  degree  ;  that  our  appetites  and  passions  will  be  bfeaikint^  oM| 
notwithstandinfi;  our  everlasting  watchfulness.*'*  These  thingf 
fully  imply  that  men  have  in  their  own  natural  alnlity  sufr 
cicnt  means  to  avoid  sin i  and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it; 
and  soi  from  all  the  bed  consequences  of  it.  And  if  tin 
means  are  •ufficit'nt^  then  there  is  na  need  of  morf ;  ni 
therefore  there  in  no  need  of  Christ's  dying,  in  order  to  it 
^Vbat  Dr.  Taylor  s:iys,  in  p.  73,  5.  fiilly  implies  that  u  wouM 
be  unjust  in  Cod  to  give  mankind  being  in  sach  circumsiai- 
ces,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  udi  so  as  to  be  ei« 
posed  lo  final  misery >  than  otherwise.  Hence  then,  ^tfaoiit 
Christ  and  his  redemption,  and  without  any  grace  at  aU,  wun 
juKtire  makes  tufficient  provintm  for  our  being  free  from  tt 
and  misery,  by  our  own  power. 

If  all  mankind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  such  milkieiit 
power  to  do  their  whole  duty^  without  being  sinfiil  xa  any  dl9- 
gree,^  then  they  have  buflicient  power  to  obiam  righteousness 
by  the  law  ;  and  then,  according  to  the  Apostle  Pssl,  ChnM 
is  dead  in  T.*ain.  Gal.  ii.  21.  ^^  If  ri);hteousneas  come  by  tbt 
law,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;*'...  hm  m^«  without  the  arude^ly 
/air^  or  the  rule  of  rij^ht  action,  as  our  author  ezptaiDs  thi 
pl.iase.t  A:)d  according  to  the  sense  in  wiiich  he  explains 
this  very  place,  ^^  It  would  have  frustrated  or  rendered  useless 
the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or 
777/^/2/  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death.**! 
So  that  it  most  clearly  follows  from  his  own  doctrine^  that 
Christ  is  dtad  in  vai?i^  and  the  grace  of  God  is  useless.  The 
same  apostle  says,  ^^  If  there  had  been  a  law  which  couid  have 
given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law,* 
Gal.  iii.  21  ;  i.  e.  (still  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  sease) 
if  there  was  a  law  that  man,  in  his  present  state>  had  suffi* 
cient, power  perfectly  to  fulfil.  For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
the  reason  why  the  law  could  not  give  life,  to  be>  ^<  not  because 
it  was  weak  in  itself)  but  through  the  weakness  of  our  fleshy 
and  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  the  present  state.*'$ 

♦  P.  68,  S.        f  Prcf.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p,  143,  38,        J;  Note  on  RoBr 

V.  £0,  p.  297.         ^  Ibid. 
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But  he  sayS)  ^  We  are  under  a  mild  dispetnation  ofgrace^ 
Biaking  allowance  for  our  iniirintties."*  By  our  infirmitten^ 
we  may  upon  good  grounds  suppose  he  iheans  that  infirmity 
of  human  nature  which  he  fi^ives  as  the  reason  why  the  law 
<;annot  give  life.  But  what  gruct  is  there  in  making  that  al«> 
lowance  for  our  infirmities,  Which  justice  itself  (according  to 
bis  doctrine)  most  absolutely  requires,  as  M  supposes  \divine 
justice  exactly  proportions  our  duty  to  our  ability  ? 

A^n,  If  it  be  said,  that  although  ChrisA.*s  redemption 
was  not  necessary  to  preserve  men  fVom  beginning  to  sin,  and 
getting  into  a  course  of  sin,  because  they  have  sufficient  pow^ 
er  in  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to  de« 
liver  men,  after  they  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  them^ 
selves  under  the  dominion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.f  I 
answer,  if  it  be  so,  that  men  need  deliverance  from  those 
habits  and  passions,  which  are  become  i  too  strong  for  theitii 
yet  that  deliverance,  on  our  author's  principles,  would  be  no 
aalvation  from  nn.  For,  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are 
_  too  strong  for  us,  and  which  we  cannot  ervercome,  is  neceasart^ 
.  and  he  strongly  urges  that  a  necessary  evil  can  be  no  moral 
•vil.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  ejffeet  of  evil,  as  it  b  the  effect  of  A 
bad  practice,  while  the  man  remained  at  liberty,  and  had  pow* 
er  to  have  avoided  it.  But  then,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin  ;  and  not  so^  the  necessary  effect  ; 
For  he  «ays  expressly,  "  The  cause  of  every  effect  is  alont 
chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  proceedeth 
rodi  it  ."I  And  as  to  that  sin  which  wa«  the  cause^  the  mati 
needed  no  Saviour  from  tliatj  having  had  sufficient  fiower  in 
himself  to  have  avoided  it.  So  that  it  follows,  by  our  author's 
Bcheme,  that  none  of  mankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  per- 
sons, neither  the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gen- 
tiles, neither  Heathens  nor  Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could 
stand  in  any  need  of  a  Saviour  ;  and  that)  with  respect  to  ally 
the  truth  is^  Christ  is  dead  in  vain^ 

*  Page  92,  S.         f  See  p.  828,  and  also  what  he  says  of  the  helpless  state 
of  the  Heatbeoi  ia  Par.  ami  N^le*  «n  Rom.  vii.  aod  begiootng  of  Chap.  vtU. 

t  P.  la. 
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If  Ur  •honld  tay,  Althou|;h  mil  mankind  in  all  ftg"  \ 

MtBdcnt  kbility  to  do  ttiHr  whole  duty,  and  mj  niay  by  tfa«t  I 
own  pbwcr  enjoy  ptrfeci  fteedoin  from  sin,  yei  OodforemM 
thtttbcy  wouid  tin,  and  thai  a/irr   they  had  ilnned,  ihcf 

voatd  need  ChrintS  death  ;  I  answer,  it  is  plain  by  whti  \)»  ■ 
apostle   wy«  in  ihmic  places  which    -were  just    now  nti^ 
tfoMdi  Cal.  ii.  St,  and  iii.  31.  thai  Cod  would  hav« esleemed 

kfWedicMio  iirive  hi*  Son  to  die  for  men.   unless  there  had  < 

ben  ■  prior  impostilbility  af  their  havint;  ri|^ltte«us»c5>  by  ' 

kw  t  itnd  iliai,  ir  there  had  been  a  law  which  i^uJtl  have  grr-  ! 

ea  Hfe,  tbii  other  way  by  'he  death  uf  Christ  would  not  hare  j 

been  provided.     And  this  uppcain  to  be  agreeable  to  out  j 

MKlior's  own  seitK  'jfihin^.  by  bis  words  which  hate  been  j 

dledi  wherein  he  says,  "  It  would  hate^fruati-affd  or  renity  ' 

«d  tueirit  the  Rrace  of  Cod,  if  Christ  died  lo  accompiish  wlial  I 

imof  might  liave  been  effected  by   iavf  itself,  wilhout  hi)  < 

V.     It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Tayloi's  scheme,  tiot  only  thai    ' 
Chriu's  redemption  is  needlcea  for  the  saving  from  sin.  or  its 
conaequenccs,  but  also  thai  it  does  no  j^oDd  that  way,  has  no    , 
lendcDcy  to  any  diminution  of  sin  in  the  world.     For  as  to  any    ■ 
ti^/iMton  of  virtue  or  holiness  into  the  heart,   by  divine  power    ' 
through  Chriu  or  his  redt-mpiion,  it  is  ahotrethtr  iiKonsistenl 
with  lliis  author's  notion'-.     With   him,  mwrimght  vimie,  if 
there  were  any  such  thiiij^,  woubl  be  nu  virtue;  not  bting 
the  effect  oiour  own  will,  choice  and  desigti,  but  only  of  a 
Botercign  act  of  God's  power*      And  therefore,  all  that 
ChtisC  does  to  increase  virtue,  is  only  increasing  our  lalenu, 
our  light,  advantaRea,  means  apd  motives,  as  he  often  esplaini 
the  mailer. t     Bui  sin  is  not  at  all  diminished.     For  he  sajsi 
Our  duly  Tnust  be  metuurcd  by  our  lalenta  ;  as,  a  child  that  h«» 
less  Udetitb,  has  less  dii'yt  apd  therefore  must  be  no  mote  ex- 
posed to  commit  siHi  than  he  that  has  greatsr  talents,  becaute 
he  that  has  greater  talents,  has  more  duty  required,  in  exuct 
proportion, t     If  so,  he  that  has  but  one  talent,  has  as  muck 
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nn  that  (me  degree  of  duty  which  is  require 

■^       ^  that  has^i;<?  talents,  to  perform  \k\%Jive  dc- 

«^     *<V  and  is  no  more  ex(x>sed  to  fail  of  it.     And  that 

^1^  who  sins  against  greater  advantages,  means  and 

'^  greater  in  proportion  to  his  talents,  t     And  there>* 

""^  .1  follow,  on  Dr.  Taylor's  prindpleS)  that  men  stand 

»  r  chance^  have  no  more  eligible  or  valuable  probabili- 

reedpm  from  sin  and  punishment,  or  of  contracting  but 

.  giiilti  or  of  performing  required  duty,  with  the  great 

.antages  and  talents  implied  in  Christ's  redemption,  thaa 

iihout  them  ;    when  all  things  are  computed,  and  put  into 

the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  degrees  and  aggravations 

:>f  sin  exposed  to,  degrees  of  duty  required,  &c«     So  that  men 

bave  no  redemption  from  sir<f  and  no  new  means  of  perform* 

iig  duty,  that  are  valuable  or  worth  any  thing  at  all.     And 

hus  the  great  redemption  by  Christ  in  every  respect  comes 

o  nothing,  with  regard  both  to  infants  ignd  adjiiU  persons. 


CHAPTER  IL 

^he  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  from  what 
the  Scrifiture  teaches  of  the  Application  of  Redem/ition. 

THE  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  S'n  is  very  clear* 
f  manifest  from  what  the  scripture  says  of  that  change  of 
fate  which  it  represents  as  necessary  to  an  actual  interest  ia 
le  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
om. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
very  one,  that  he  be  regenerated,  or  bom  again.     John  iii«  9« 

*  See  Panph.  oa  Rom.  ii«  9,  tlao  00  vcift  is« 
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••  WriK.  Yfiiiy,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  yim^n  awSit, 
bv  1 « iMiticii  aj^aiiijor  born  aj^ain,  he  cannot  see  ti.t  ]^iu^'i.m 
if  (loil."  Dr.  Taylor,  thouj^h  lic  will  not  allow  that  this  sig- 
nifies any  chanj;c  frnni  a  slate  oi  natural  fir  of  tensity  to  sintyet 
supposes  that  the  new  birth  hert  spokt-n  of  means  a  man's  be- 
in.r  Ijnuijjjht  to  a  i!ivi*ir  ///:,  in  a  rif(kt  use  and  afifiUcation  of  the 
v'r\*-i:!/y;':vtri',  hi  a  Uf**  ^/true  holiness  ;•  and  that  it  is  the  at- 
tiiinmtnt  of  t/icsr  habifn  of  virtue  and  retiffionj  'Ofhich  ghesut 
!':"  ^-al  ckaracrrr  if  true  Christians^  and  the  children  of  God  A 
aid  t'.al  it  is  fiutiinf^  en  the  new  nature  of  right  action. \ 

^h]^  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  mannefi 
in  f'-y:  undcrtitndinp;  what  is  meant  in  scripture  by  being  6orff 
(?'*■..';.  ar.d  «o  in  the  inferences  we  draw  from  what  is  said  of 
thf  nr'-c^-'-i^y  of  it,   let  us  compare  scripture  with  scripturej 
ai"!  consider  what  a/rr  terms  or  phrases  are  used  in  other 
ph-.tes,  vhtrc  respect  is  cvideiuly  had  to  the  same  change. 
And  h(Me  I  would  observe  the  frllowing  things : 
I.  If  wc  compare  one  scripiure  with  another,  it  will  be 
:  ufFiciently  manifest,  that  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotterif 
i)r  horn  c^-:;/?,  tlic  same  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  is  sig- 
nified with  that  which  the  scripture  speaks   of  as  effected  in 
true  rt/iemcjire  and  conversion,     1  put  repentance  and  con- 
version lojjcther,  because  the  scripiure  puts  them  together, 
Arj.s  iii.  i9,  and  because  they  plainly  signify  much  the  same 
thinj^.     The  word,  /AiTffvoia*  (repentance)  signifies  a  change  of 
*hf  n-'i'id  ;   as  the  word  ccnver-iion  means  a  change  or  turning 
from  sin  to  (iod.     And  ihat  this  is  the  same  change  with  that 
which  is  called  rr5^.;:frfitr/G77,  (excepting  that  this  latter  term 
especially  signifies  the  change,  as  the  mind  is/ias^ivc  in  it) 
the  following  thintijs  do  shew. 

In  the  chani^je  which  the  raind  passes  under  in  refie7itancc 
2X\(}i  conversion^  is  attained  that  character  of  true  Christians, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  eternal  privileges  of  such,  Acts  iii. 
19.  "  Hf flint  yc  therefore,  and  be  converted^  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  limes  of  refreshing  shall  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."     And  so  it  is  with  regcncra' 


»  X*, 
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tion  ;  as  is  evident  from  what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and 
as  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  change  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  con- 
version, is  that  in  which  savingyZnVA  is  attained.  Mark  i.  15. 
**•  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  Repent  ye,  and  believe 
the  gospel."  And  so  it  is  with  a  being  bom  again,  or  born  of 
God  ;  as  appears  by  John  i.  13,  13.  <<  But  as  many  as  re- 
ceived him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name^  which  were  bom, 
not  of  blood,  &c.  but  of  God.** 

Just  as  Christ  ss^ys  concerning  conversion,  Matth.  xviii.  3. 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;"  so  does  he  say  concerning  being  born  again,  in 
what  he  spake  to  Nicodemus. 

By  the  change  men  pass  under  in  conversion,  they  become 
as  little  children^  which  .appears  in  the  place  last  cited  ;  and 
so  they  do  by  regeneration,  1  Pet.  i.  at  the  end,  and  chap.  ii« 
at  the  beginning.  Being  bom  again,.,.  Where/ore^  as  newborn 
babesy  desire,  &c.  It  is  no  objection  that  the  disciples,  whom 
Christ  spake  to  in  Matth.  xviii.  3,  were  converted  already : 
Tius  makes  it  not  less  proper  for  Christ  to  declare  the  neces- 
sity of  conversion  to  them,  leaving  it  with  them  to  try  them- 
selves, and  to  make  sure  their  conversion  ;  in  like  manner  as 
-he  declared  to  them  the  necessity  of  r^entance,  in  Luke  xiii. 
3,  5.     "  Except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.** 

The  change  that  men  pass  under  at  their  refientance,  is 
expressed  and  exhibited  by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
bafitism  of  repentance  y  from  time  to  time,  Matth.  iii.  1 1,  Luke 
Hi.  3,  Acts  xiii.  24,  and  xix.  4.  And  so  is  regeneration,  or  being 
born  again,  expressed  by  baptism  ;  as  is  evident  by  such  rep^ 
Tesentations  of  regeneration  as  those,  John  iii.  5.  <<  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit**... .Titus  iii.  5.  «  He 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration.**  Many  other  things 
might  be  observed,  to  shew  that  the  change  men  pass  under 
in  their  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  with  that  which 
they  are  the  subjects  of  in  regeneration.  But  these  observa- 
tions may  be  sufficient. 
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II  The  rhane^e  which  a  man  passes  under  whenkMii 
araiti,  and  in  his  repentance  and  convension,  is  the  same  tKtf 
tht  *»rripnirc  ral's  the  circumcision  of  the  heart.  This  may 
cu:»ilv  appear  by  con«(1crinpr, 

That  as  re$(enct'ation  is  that  in  which  are  attained  the  hib- 
its  oftiue  virtue  and  holiness,  as  has  been  shewny  and  asii 
confessed  ;  so  is  circumcin'on  of  heart.  Deut.  atxx.  6.  ^*ADd 
the  i-o!d  thy  God  will  circumcine  thine  hearty  and  the  heart  at 
thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul.** 

Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the  cha^ 
acter  ot  true  i'hristians  ;  as  is  evident^  and  as  is  confessed | 
and  so  ib  circumcini'm  of  hear* ;  for  by  this  men  become  Jews 
inivardlij^  or  Jews  in  the  spiritual  and  ChrUtian  aenae  (and  that 
is  the  same  asbeinc;:  true  Chriatiant)  as  of  old /iro«^/M  weit 
made  Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom- ii.  39|  S9« 
''For  he  is  not  a./'cTr^iwhich  is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that 
circumci^i  n^  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh:  But  heisaJeO) 
vliich  is  one  inwardly  ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty 
in  tl'e  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  notofmeO} 
but  of  God." 

1  hat  chru?t:cf'M\T7  cf  the  heart  is  the  same  with  conversioiit 
or  turninj;  from  bin  to  (iod.  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1....4.  "If 
thou  wilt  return.  O  Israel,  return  (or.  convert  unto  me)....rir- 
curncisf'  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins  of 
ynur  heart, **  And  Dcut.  x.  16.  *^  Circumcise  therefore  the 
fov'kiii  of  your  hiart.  and  be  no  more  stiff'necked.*' 

Circunuision  ol  the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart 
that  mcr.  pass  undt-r  in  their  repentance  ;  as  is  eyident  by  Le- 
vi*, xxvi.  41.  *'Ifilicir  uncircumcised  hearts  be  humbled^ 
and  they  arcvpt  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity.** 

The  chaniijc-  men  pass  under  in  regeneration,  repentance, 
and  crruTisi'.n.  is  sij^nificd  by  baptism,  as  has  been  shewn; 
ai.d  sc  is  circunirivion  of  the  heart  signified  by  the  same  thing. 
None  will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circumcision,  which 
of  old  was  signified  by  external  circumcision  ;  nor  will  any 
deny,  now  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spirit- 
ual baptism,  or  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  is  signified  by  cx^ 
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eitfal  washing  or  baptism.  Bat  spiritual  circumcision  and 
rpiritual  baptism  are  the  same  thing ;  both  being  the  fiutting 
sffthe  body,  of  the  iins  qfthejleah;  as  is  very  plain  by  Col.  ii» 
1,  12, 13.  «  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  dr« 
umcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the 
ins  ofthejleah^  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with 
lim  in  bafitism^  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him/'  &c. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circum* 
ision  of  the  hearty  which  is  wrought  in  refientance  and  convert 
tony  is  the  same  with  that  spiritual  resurrection  so  often  spok* 
in  of,  and  represented  as  t  dying  unto  mny  and  Itding  unto 
ighteousneea. 

This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that  last  cited  placet 
!!ol.  ii.  <(  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumc- 
ision n>ade  without  hand8....buried  with  him  in  baptism, 
irherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  himy  through  the  &ith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  See*  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sinS} 
nd  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh  hath  he  quickened  togeth^ 
r  with  him  ;  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses. 

The  same  appears  by  Rom.  y'u  3,  4,  5.  <<  Know  ye  noty 
hat  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ,  were 
aptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him 
y  baptism  into  death  ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised  ufi from 
he  deady  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
yalk  in  newness  of  lifey'*  &c»  Verse  11.  "  Likewise  reckon 
e  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  siny  but  alive  unto  Godf 
hrough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  by  the  words  recited, 
nd  by  the  whole  contest,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is 
hat  change,  in  which  persons  are  brought  to  habits  of  holi- 
ess  and  to  the  divine  life,  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  describes  the 
hing  obtained  in  being  bom  again. 

That  a  spiritual  resurrection  to  a  new  divine  life,  should 
e  called  a  being  bom  againy  is  agreeable  to  the  language  of 
cripture,  in  which  we  find  a  resurrection  is  called  a  being 
orny  or  begotten.  So  those  words  in  the  2d  Psalm,  "  Thou 
rt  iny  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  are  applied  to 
Christ's  resurrectiony  Acts  xiii.  33.    So  in  Col.  i.  18^  Christ  is 
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called  ihejirst  Bom/rom  the  dead ;  and  in  Rev.  i*  S,  TAeJirH 
begotten  of  the  dead.     The  aainis,  in  their  conversion  or  sfiirie* 
uai  resurrection^  are  risen  vnth  Chriati  and  are  begotten  and 
kom  with  him.     1  Pet.  L  S.  ^  Which  hath  begotten  us  again  to 
a  liveljr  bopCi  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 
to  an  inheritance  incorruptible.*'    This  inheritance  is  the 
same  thing  with  that  kingdom  of  heaven^  which  men  obtain  by 
being  bom  again^  according  to  Christ's  words  to  Nicodemas  ; 
and  that  same  inheritance  of  them  that  are  sanctified^  spoken  of 
9s  what  b  obtidned  in  true  conversion.     Acts  xxvi.  18.    ^^  To 
turn  them  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgive* 
ness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctifiedj 
through  faith  that  is  in  me."     Dr.  Taylor's  own  words,  in  his 
note  on  Rom.  i.  4,  speaking  of  that  place  in  the  2d  Psalm,  just 
flow  mentioned,  are  very  worthy  to  be  here  recited.     He  ob- 
serves how  this  is  applied  to  Christ's  resurrection  and  exalta" 
tton,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then  has  this  remark,  ^*-  Note» 
Begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and  happy  state  :  A  son  is  a 
person  put  into  it.    Agreeably  to  this,  good  men  are  sud  to 
be  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  the  sons  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life^  which  is  represented  as  a  vaXiyyuta-ut,  a  being  be- 
^otterif  or  bom  again^  regenerated,^* 

So  that  I  thiuk  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  sfiiritual 
resurrection  spoken  of  in  scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are 
brought  to  a  new  divine  life,  is  the  same  with  that  being  born 
against  which  Christ  says  is  necessary  for  every  one,  in  order 
to  his  seeing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  This  change,  which  men  are  the  subjects  of,  when 
they  are  bom  again^  and  circumcised  in  heart,  when  they  re- 
fient^.stnd  are  convertedy  and  spiritually  raised  from  the  dead^  is 
the  same  change  which  is  meant  when  the  scripture  speaks 
of  making  the  heart  and  sfiirit  newy  or  giving  a  Jieiu  heart  and 
spirit. 

It  is  needless  here  to  stand  to  observe,  how  evidently  this 
is  spoken  of  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in 
which  arc  attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue  and  holiness,  and 
the  character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed  o^regeu'^ 
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eration^  eonveraiorij  he,  and  how  apparent  it  is  from  thencet 
that  the  change  is  the  same.  For  it  is  as  it^  were  selfevident-: 
It  is  apparent  by  the  phrases  themselves,  that  they  are  differ- 
ent expressions  of  the  same  thing.  Thus  repentance  (fuvmfo%m) 
or  the  change  of  the  mind,  is  the  same  as  being  changed  to  a 
new  mind,  or  a  new  heart  and  spirit.  Conversion  is  the  turn- 
ing of  the  heart ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  changing  it  sO) 
that  there  shall  be  another  heart,  or  a  new  heart,  or  a  new 
spirit.  To  be  bom  again^  is  to  be  bom  anew  ;  which  implies 
a  becoming  newy  and  is  represented  as  becoming  new  bom 
babes :  But  none  supposes  it  is  the  body^  that  is  immediately 
and  properly  new,  but  the  wimcf,  hearty  or  sfdrit.  And  so  a 
spiritual  resurrection  is  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit,  or  rising 
to  begin  a  new  existence  and  life,  as  to  the  ndnd^  hearty  ot 
ifiirit.  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply  an  having  a  new  hearty 
and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit^  according  to  their  plain  sig- 
nification. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ's  de- 
claring it  necessary,  that  a  'man  should  be  bom  again  in  order 
to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  «  Art  thou  a 
roaster  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  i,  e.  «  Art 
thou  one  set  to  teach  others  the  things  written  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  knowest  not  a  doctrine  so  plainly 
taught  in  your  scriptures,  that  such  a  change  as  I  speak  of, 
is  necessary  to  a  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  ?'*....But  what  can  Christ  have  respect  to  in  this, 
unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  £zek.  xxxvi.  35,  36,  27  ? 
Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  says,  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean m..^  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  i«dthin  you. ...and  I  will  put  my  spir- 
it within  you."  Here  God  speaks  of  having  a  new  heart  and 
spirit  by  being  washed  with  water^  and  receiving  the  Spirit  of 
Godj  as  the  qualification  of  God's  people,  that  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  How  much  is  this 
Jifee  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  of  being  bom  again 
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cf  watery  and  of  the  afiirit  ?  Wc  have  another  like  prophecy  in 
Ezek.  xi.  19. 

Add  to  these  things,  that  regeneration,  or  9^  being  bom 
agoin^  and  the  renevnng  (or  making  new)  by  the  Holy  Ghoat, 
are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing.  Titus  iii.  5.  «  By  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.** 

V.  It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  being  bom  agmn^  a  spir- 
itually rising  from  the  d^ad  to  newness  oflife^  receiving  a  new 
hearty  and  being  renewed  in  the  sfiirif  of  the  mind^  these  are  the 
same  thing  with  that  which  is  called  putting  off  the  old  many 
and  putting  on  the  new  man. 

The  expressions  are  equivalent ;  and  the  representations 
are  plainly  of  the  same  thing.  When  Christ  speaks  of  being 
(torn  again^  two  births  are  supposed ;  di^rat  and  a  second ^  an 
old  birth,  and  a  new  one  :  And  the  thing  born  is  called  num. 
So  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth,  is  the  oid  mans  and  what  is 
brought  forth  in  the  second  birth,  is  the  new  man.  That  which 
is  born  in  the  first  birth  (says  Christ)  1% flesh :  It  is  the  carnal 
many  ^vherein  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  Adam^ 
whom  the  apostle  calls  the^r«r  man.  That  whic|i  is  bom  ia 
the  new  birth,  is  spirtty  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man  : 
"Wherein  we  proceed  from  Christ  the  second  many  the  new 
many  who  is  made  a  quickening  spirit,  and  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  and  the  head  pf  the  new  creation.  In  the  new  birth} 
men  are  represented  as  becoming  new  bom  babes  (as  was  ob- 
served before)  which  is  the  same  thing  as  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparently  is  what  the  scripture  says  of  the  spir- 
itual resurrection  of  the  Christian  convert,  equivalent  and  of 
the  very  same  import  with  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  put* 
ting  on  the  new  man  ?  So  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  is  spoken  of 
as  dijingy  and  being  buried  ivith  Christ ;  which  is  explained  in 
the  6th  verse,  by  this,  that  "  the  old  man  is  crucified,  that  the 
body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed."  And  in  the  4th  verse,  con- 
verts in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as  rising  to  neivness  of  life. 
Are  not  these  things  plain  enough  ?  The  apostle  does  in  ef- 
fect tt^ll  us,  that  when  he  speaks  of  that  spiritual  death  and 
resurrection  which  is  in  conversion,  he  means  the  same  thinj^ 
as  crucifying  and  burying  the  old  many  and  rising  a  new  man. 
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And  it  is  most  -appareotf  that  sparitoil  tireMmci$iQn^  wa^ 
spiritual  Bafitisnii  and  die  spiikual  Ttmarrtctim^  are  all  the 
same  with  putting  dffthe  M  tnm^  and  putting  an  the  new  man. 
This  appears  by  Col.  ii.  11,  IS.  «<  In  whom  also  ye  are  cir- 
cumcised with  the  drcumcisum  made  without  handsi  m  putting 
offihc  body  of  the  &ins  of  the  ieshy  by  the  jdrcumcisioo  of 
Christ,  buried  with  faim  in  inptitm  /  whicrdn  also  ye  are  rUen 
with  him.'^  Here'it  is  maoifest^  that  the  spiritual  drcgmcis- 
ion,  baptisiD)  and  resurrection,  all  sigmly  that  change  wherein 
inen  put  offtlte  body  qfthe  tou  qftkejfeth;  But  that  is  the 
same  thing,  in  this  aposde's  language,  as  putting  vjfthe  old 
man  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  iri.  6.  ^<  Our  oid  man  is  crucified, 
that  the  body  ofmn  nay  be  destroyed.'*  And  that  putting  off 
the  old  man  is  the  same  with  putting  off  the  body  o/sinay  ap- 
pears further  by  Ephes.  if.  S3,  33,  24....and  Col.  ill.  8,  9,  10. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  confesses,  that  a  being  horn  again  is  <<  that 
wherein  are  obtained  the  habits  of  virtue,  religion,  and  true 
holiness ;"  so  how  evidently  is  the  same  thing  predicated  of 
that  change,  which  is  called  putting  off"  the  old  meaty  and  put» 
ting  on  the  new  man  f  £ph.  iv«  ^,  SS,  S4.  «<  That  ye  put 
off  the  old  man,  which-  is  cornqst,  &c.  juid  put  oq  tfte  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  croatjsd  in  rigiaeoueness  and  true 
hoUneaa** 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &c. 
is  the  very  same  thing  with  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new. 
It  is  apparent  in  itself :  The  spirit  is  called  the  many  in  the 
language  of  the  apostle  ;  it  is  called  the  inward  many  and  the 
hidden  many  Rom.  vii.  33....3  Gor.  iv.  16....1  Pet.  iii.  4.  And 
therefore  putting  off  the  o/c/i7«ii,  is  the  same  thing  >vlth  the 
removal  of  the  old  heart ;  and  the  putting  pn  the  nev)  many  i^ 
the  receiving  a  new  iteart  and  a  new  spirit »  Vea,  putting  on 
the  ntiu  7fian  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  re- 
ceivirtg  a  new  apirity  or  being  renewed  in  spirit.  Eph.  iv,  22, 
23,  24.  «  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man.*' 

if'rom  these  thinj^s  it  appears,  how  unreasonable,  and  con- 
trary to  the  uimost  degree  of  scriptural  evidence,  is  Dir.  Tav- 
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lor*s  vmj  of  explaining  the  old  man^  and  the  nenv  itiofr,*  as 
though  thereby  was  meant  nothing /ker«<ma/;  but  that  by  the 
oid  man  was  meant  the  heathen  9tate^  and  by  the  nevt  man  the 
ChruHen  duftentaiion,  or  state  of  professing  Chrbtians,  or  the 
whole  collective  ^ody  of  profenwrn  of  Christianityt  made  up  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  when  all  the  color  he  has  for  it  is,  that 
the  ajNMtle  once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man^  £ph. 
H.  15,    It  is  very  truC)  in  the  scriptures  often,  both  in  the 
Old  Testasient  and  New*  collective  bodies,  nations,  peoples^ 
dties,  are  figuratively  represented  by  persons ;  particularly 
the  churth  of  Christ  is  represented  as  one  holy  person,  and 
has  the  same  appellatives  as  a  particular  saint  or  believer ; 
and  so  is  called  a  child  and  m  9onqf  God^  Exod.  iv.  23....Gal. 
iv.  1,  3  ;  and  a  servant  of  God^  Isai.  xli.  8,  9,  and  xliv.  1.    l^he 
daughter  qf  Gody  and  sftouu  of  Christ,  Psal.  xlv.  10,  IS,  14.... 
Rev.  xix*  7.     Nevertheless,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue 
firomhencei  that  such  appellations,  as  a  servant  qfGody  a  child 
of  God,  8cc.  are  always  or  commonly  to  be  taken  as  sigmfying^ 
only  the  church  of  God  in  general,  or  great  collective  bodies  ; 
and  not  to  be  understood  in  a  personal  seuse  ?    But  certainly 
this  would  not  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  urge,  that  by  the 
old  and  the  new  man^  as  the  phrases  are  mostly  used  in  scrip- 
ture, is  to  be  understood  nothing  but  the  great  collective  bodies 
of  Pagans  and  of  Christians,  or  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian 
world,  as  to  their  out%vwrd  profession,  and  the  dispensation 
they  arc  under.     It  might  have  been  proper,  in  this  case,  to 
have  considered  the  unreasonableness  of  that  practice  which 
our  author  charges  on  others,  and  finds  so  much  fault  with  in 
them,t  "  That  they  content  themselves  with  a  few  scrafis  of 
scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood,  they  make  the 
test  of  truth,  and  the  ground  of  their  principles,  in  contiadic- 
tion  to  the  whole  tenor  of  revelation** 

VI.  I  observe  once  more,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  a  being 
Iwrn  again^  and  spiritually  raised  from  death  to  a  state  of  new 
existence  and  life,  having  a  new  heart  created  in  us,  being  rcf 
Tscwed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,  and  being  the  subjects  of  that 

*  Page  149  ...153,  S.    +  Page  224* 
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chsatge  by  vrhich  vre  fiut  off  the  old  manj  and  put  on  thence 
rhany  is  the  same  thing  with  that  whichi  in  8criptare>  is  called 
a  being  created  anewy  or  made  ne^o  creatures. 

Here,  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  of  this,  which 
might  he  mentioned,  I  would  only  observe,  that  the  repre- 
sentations are  exactly  equivalent.    These  several  phrases  nat* 
nrally  and  most  plainly  signify  the  same  effect.    In  the  first 
birthj  or  generation,  we  are  created^  or  brought  into  esdstence ; 
h  is  then  the  whole  man  first  receives  being  :  The  soulls  then 
formed^  and  then  our  bodies  dixefearjully  and  wonderfully  made^ 
being  curiously  wrought  ty  our  Cteator  :    So  that  a  new  bom 
child  is  a  new  creature.     So,  when  a  man  is  bom  agtUny  he  is 
treated  again  ;  in  that  new  birth,  there  is  a  new  creation  ;  and 
therein  he  becomes  as  a  new  bom  babe,  or  a  new  creature*  Soi 
in  a  resurrection,  there  is  a  new  creation.    When  a  man  is 
dead^  that  which  was  created  or  made  in  the  first  birth  or  cre- 
ation is  destroyed :    When  that  which  was  dead  is  rdsed  to 
life,  the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  or  Author  of  life,  is  ex- 
erted the  second  time,  and  the  subject  restored  to  new  exist- 
ence, and  new  life,  as  by  a  new  creation.    So  g^nng  a  new 
)ieart  is  called  creating  a  clean  heart,  Psal.  li.  10.    Where  the 
word  translated,  create,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the  first 
Terse  in  Genesis.    And  when  we  read  in  scripture  of  the  new 
creature,  the  creature  that  is  called  new,  is  man  ;  not  ang^l,  or 
beast,  or  any  other  sort  of  creature;  and  therefore  the  phrase» 
new' man,  is  evidently  equippolent  'mih  new  creature  s  and  a 
putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man,  i^  spoken 
of  expressly  as  brought  to  ptss  by  a  work  of  creation.    Col, 
iii.  9,  10.  ((  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man,  and  have  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him,"    So  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24.    «  That  ye 
put  off  the  old  map,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.  and  be  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
which   afiter  God  is  created  in  righteousness  smd  true  holi« 
-ness.**     These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  that  in 
2  Cor.  v.  17.  «  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature : 
Old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  ell  Cbings  are  become 
new." 
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On  tke  wKolcy  the  following  reflections  may  be  made  ', 

1.  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certaintyi  with  respect 
to  every  man,  bom  of  the  race  of  Adam»  by  ordinary  genera- 
tioni  that  im/m  he  be  bom  agaoh  he  cannot  9ee  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Heathen,  but  of  them  that 
are  bom  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and 
the  Jews,  and  every  man  ^om  oftheJUuh.  This  is  most  man- 
ifest by  Christ's  discourse  in  John  iii.  3,...l  1.  So  it  is  plain 
by  3  Con  T.  17,  That  every  man  wAo  U  in  Christy  t«  a  new 
creature* 

2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  prov- 
ed above,  that  it  is  most  certain  with  respect  to  every  one  of 
the  human  race,  that  he  can  never  have  any  interest  in  Christ, 
or  see  the  kingdom  of  God*  unless  be  be  the  subject  of  thai 
change  in  the  temper  and  dispoidtion  of  his  bearti  which  is 
made  in  repentance  and  converdon^  circumcieion  qf  hearty  sfiiT" 
itual  baptiamy  dying  to  sin-,  and  rieb^  to  a  nen  and  holy  Hfe  i  * 
and  unless  he  has  the  old  heart  taken  a^payy  and  a  neno  heart 
and  s/Urit  given^  and  fiuta  off  the  old  many  and  put9  on  the  new 
many  and  old  things  are  passed  avfCyy  and  all  things  made  nevi, 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things^  and  from 
i^hat  the  scripture  most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them, 
it  is  certain,  that  every  man  is  born  into  the  world  in  a  state  of 
moral  pollution  :  For  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing  from  mor- 
al filthiness.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16, 
and  John  iii.  5.  So  the  washing  «>f  regeneration,  or  the  ne'm 
birthy  i^  a  change  fmm  a  state  of  wickedness.  Tit.  iii.  3, 
4,  5.  Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their  regeneration. 
1  Pet.  i.  22,  23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29,  and  iii..  1,  3.  And 
it  appears  that  every  than,  in  his  first  or  natural  state,  is  a  sin^ 
ner  ,•  for  otherwise  he  would  then  need  no  repentance,  no  cow- 
versiony  no  turning  from  sin  to  God.  And  it  appears,  thai  ev- 
ery man  in  his  original  state  has  a  heart  o/^tone  ;  for  thus  the 
scripture  calls  that  old  hearty  which  is  taken  away,  when  a 
new  heart  and  neiv  spirit  is  given.  Ezek.  xi.  19,  and  xxxvi* 
26.  And  it  appears,  that  man's  nature,  as  in  his  native  state, 
is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lustsy  and  of  its  own  mo 
tion  exerts  itself  in  nothing  but  'luicked  dteds.     For  thus  the 
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scripture  characterizes  the  old  man^  which  is  put  off,  when 
men  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the 
Tiew  many  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  S4....Co],  iii.  8,  9,  10.  In  a  word,  it 
appears,  that  man's  nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a  body  qf 
fltn,  which  must  be  destroyed,  must  die,  be  buried,  and  never 
rUe  more.  For  thus  the  old  man  is  represented,  which  is  cm- 
eifiedj  when  men  are  the  subjects  of  a  Bpirilual  resurrection. 
Kom.  ▼!•  4,  5,  6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body  of  un  as  this, 
is  put  off  in  the  spiritual  renovation,  wherein  we  put  on  the 
tocw  man,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision, 
Eph.  iv.  91,22,23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
whether  what  the  scripture  teaches  of  the  application  oi 
Chiiftt's  redemption,  and  the  change  of  state  and  nature  neces* 
sary  to  true  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and 
abundant  eyidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original 
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PART   IV. 
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Containing  Ansxo<rs  to  Ohjectiom, 


CHAPTER  1. 


Concerning  that  Objection^  That  to  9Uftfi09e  rnenU  being  bom  m 
nnj  without  their  choice^  or  any  previoua  act  of  their  own,  f & 
to  eufi/ioae  vfhat  ie  incontiatent  with  the  nature  qfun. 

SOME  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  which  have  reference  to  particular  arguments 
used  in  defence  of  it>  have  been  already  considered  in  the 
handling  of  those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now 
consider,  are  such  objections  as  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to 
take  any  special  notice  of. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  Taylor  insists  more  upon,  than 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of 
freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  the  will's  sel/determinationf  as 
iiecessary  to  the  being  of  moral  good  or  evil.  He  often  urgesi 
that  if  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and  deprav- 
ed dispositions,  then  sin  must  be  natural  to  us ;  and  if  natural, 
then  necessary  ;  and  if  necessary,  then  no  sin,  nor  any  thing 
we  are  blameable  for,  or  that  can  in  any  respect  be  our  faulty 
being  what  we  cannot  help  :  And  he  urges,  that  sin  must  pro- 
ceed from  our  own  choice^  &c,* 

♦  Page  i«5,  128,  129,  130,  186,  187,  t88,  190,  2C0,  845«  H^»  ^53> 
^b^i  ^3i  ^4}  >6i,  S.  and  other  places.    . 
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Here  I  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  forementioned 
nodon  of  Freedom  of  Will,  as  essential  to  moral  agency,  and 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  Tlrtue  and  sin,  seems  to  be 
a  grand  favorite  point  with  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  and  aH 
divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the  or* 
thodox.  There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their 
schemes  of  religion  ;  on  the  determination  of  this  one  leading 
point  depends  the  issue  of  almost  all  controversies  we  have 
with  such  divines.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  needten  task  for 
me  particularly,  to  consider  that  matter  in  this  place  ;  having 
already  largely  discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this 
notion,  and  the  arguments  used  to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book 
on  this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the  reader.  It 
is  Tery  necessary,  that  the  modem  prevailing  doctrine  con- 
cerning this  point,  should  be  well  understood,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  considered  and  examined  :  For  without  it  there 
is  BO  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  about  Original 
Sn,  and  innumerable  other  controversies  that  subsist,  about 
many  of  the  main  points  of  religion,  I  stand  ready  to  confess 
to  the  forementioned  modem  divines,  if  they  can  maintain 
thdr  peculiar  notion  oVfreedom^  consisting  in  the  •elfdetermin," 
mg  power  of  the  willj  as  necessary  to  moral  agency ,  and  can 
thoroughly  establish  it  in  oppoution  to  the  arguments  lying 
against  it,  then  they  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  which 
they  may  repair,  and  remain  invincible,  in  all  the  controver- 
ues  they  have  with  the  reformed  divines,  concerning  Original 
Sin*  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  election,  redemption,  conversion, 
the  eflBcatiousi  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  sav- 
ing fidth,  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  other  principles  of 
the  like  kind.  However  at  the  same  time  I  think  this  same 
tUng  will  be  as  strong  a  fortress  for  the  deists^  in  common 
with  them,  as  the  great  doctrines,  subverted  by  their  notion  of 
Jreedoftti  are  so  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  the  scripture^ 
But  I  am  under  no  apprehensions  of  any  danger,  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  or  the  religion  of  the  reformed  is  in,  from  any 
possibility  of  that  notion*a  being  ever  cbtablished,  or  of  its  be- 
ing ever  evinced  that  there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and  mani* 
Sold  iemoTutration  lying  against  it.     But  as  I  buid,  it  \you4d  be 
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fiecdiesa  for  mc  to  enter  into  a  particular  disqutudon  of  this 
point  here ;  from  which  I  shall  easily  be  excused  by  any 
reader  who  is  willing  to  ^vc  himself  the  trouble  of  coDsulung 
what  I  have  already  written :  And  as  to  others,  probably  they 
will  scarce  be  at  the  puns  of  reading  the  present  discourse  ; 
or  at  least  would  not,  if  it  should  be  enlarged  by  a  full  consid* 
eration  of  that  controversy. 

I  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  of  some  gross 
inconstiteneiet  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  guilty  of,  in  his  hand- 
ling this  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

In  places  which  have  been  cited,  he  says,  that  <<  Sin  must 
proceed  from  our  own  choice :  And  that  if  it  does  not,  it  be- 
ing necessary  to  us^  it  cannot  be  un,  it  cannot  be  our  fault,  or 
whot  we  are  to  blame  for  i**  i^nd  therefore  all  our  sin  must 
be  chargeable  on  our  choice,  which  is  the  catiee  of  sin :  For 
he  says,  <^  The  cause  of  every  efiect  is  alone  chargeable  with 
the  effect  it  produceth,  and  which  proceedeth  from  it."^ 
New  here  are  implied  several  gross  contrndictions.  He  great- 
ly insists  that  nothing  can  be  dn/ui^  or  have  the  nature  of  sin, 
but  what  proceeds  from  eur  cAoice,  Nevertheless  he  says, 
•«....Not  the  <:^c/,  bjot  the  caiue  alone  is  chargeable  with 
blame**  Therefore  the  choice^  which  is  the  cause^  is  alone 
blamable,  or  has  the  nature  of  sin  ;  and  not  the  effect  of  that 
choice.  Thus  nothing  can  be  sinful,  but  the  effect  of  choice  ; 
and  yet  the  effect  of  choice  never  can  be  sinful,  but  only  the 
causey  which  alone  is  chari^eable  with  all  the  blame. 

Again,  the  choice  M^liich  chppses  and  produces  sin,  or  from 
which  sin  proceeds,  is  itself  sinful.  Not  only  is  this  implied 
in  his  saying,  "  the  cause  alone  is  chargeable  with  all  the 
blame*-  but  he  exptessly  speaks  of  the  choice  iksfauliy^-f  and 
calls  that  choice  wicked^  from  which  depravity  and  corruption 
firoceecU-X  Now  if  the  choice  itself  be  sin,  and  there  be  no 
sin  but  ^hat  proceeds  from  a  sinful  choice,  then  thje  sinful 
choice  must  proceed  from  another  antecedent  clH>ice  ;  it  must 
be  chosen  by  a  foregoing  act  of  \Till,  determining  itself  to  that 
dnful  choice,  that  so  it  may  have  that  which  he  speaks  of  as 

•  Pigc  118.         f  Page  19?.         +  Page  290.     Stc  alfo  p»gc  ti6. 
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ibflolutely  essential  to  the  nature  of  simy  namelyy  thatiipro* 
teeda/rom  our  choice^  and  does  not  happen  to  us  necesaa* 
rily.  But  if  the  sinful  'choice  itself  proceeds  from  a  foresco- 
ing  choice,  then  also  that  foregoing  chcMce  must  be  sinful ; 
it  being  the  cause  ofahh  and  so  alone  chargeable  with  the 
Home.  Yet  if  that  foregoing  choice  be  sinfulj  then  neither 
must  that  happen  to  us  necessarilyy  but  must  likewise  proceed 
froni  choice,  another  act  of  choice  preceding  that  :  For  we 
must  remember,  that  ^^  nothing  is  sinful  but  what  proceeds 
irora  our  choice.**  And  then,  for  the  same  reason,  even  this 
^or  choice,  last  mentioiked,  must  also  be  sinful,  being  charge- 
able with  all  the  blame  of  that  consequent  evil  choice,  which 
was  its  effect.  And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we  come  to  the 
ywjfirat  volition,  the  prime  or  orig^tial  act  of  choice  in  the 
whole  chain.  And  thia^  to  be  sure,  must  be  a  sinful  choice, 
because  this  is  the  origin  or  primitive  cause  of  all  the  train  of 
evils  which  follow  ;  and  according  to  our  author,  must  there- 
fore be  <'  alone  chargeable  with  all  the  blame."  And  yet  so 
il  is,  according  to  him,  thia  ^  cannot  be  sinful,*'  because  it  does 
^t  <'  proceed  from  our  own  choice^'*  or  any  foregoing  act  of 
iur  will ;  it  being,  by  the  supposition,  the  very  Jtrat  act  of 
will  in  the  case.  And  therefore  it  must  be  neceaadryy  as  to 
us,  having  no  choice  of  ours  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

In  page  332,  he  says,  "  Adam's  sin  was  from  his  own  dis' 
obedient  vnlls  and  so  must  every  man's  sin,  and  all  the  sin  in 
the  world  be,  as  well  as  his."  By  this,  it  seems,  he  must  have 
a  ^  disobedient  will"  before  he  sins ;  for  the  cause  must  be 
before  the  effect :  And  yet  that  disobedient  will  iiiflf  is  ain^ 
fid  i  otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  diaobediene.  But  the 
question  is.  How  do  men  come  by  the  diaobedient  will,  this 
cause  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world  ?  It  must  not  come  neeeaaC' 
rttyy  without  men's  choice  ;  for  if  so,  it  is  not  sin,  nor  is  there 
any  disobedience  in  it.  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  muat 
also  come  from  a  diaobedient  will ;  and  so  on,  in  irifinitum, 
Otherwise  it  must  be  supposed,  that  there  is  some  ain  in  the ' 
world,  which  does  not  come  from  a  disobedient  7vill ;  contrary 
to  our  author's  dogmatical  assertions. 

Vol.  VL  3  F 
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In  page  166»  8.  ht  iiy%  «  Jdam  eoM  not  mn^Mkmtm 
.  dnfldkuUmtim.''  Herate  caUfttlMfi  iocBoatkmit^lfi^^ 
viilch  it.the  prioclpie  from'  whenee  slnfol  acu  proceed ;  «s> 
ehewliere  he  spceb  of  the  ditodedimt  wiU  from  wlMnce  ell 
rin  comet;  end  lie  eOowe,*  thai  « Ihe  Itw  reechee  to  all  the 
lumr  jkrM^  of  lb  '/*  SMudag  pbiiilft  tbet  b  /brUth%  end 
9kntaem /noMmnu  finri  theee  latenl  priociplea-  Now  theeo 
lateiit  prindplee  of  dai  the«e  einfol  JncBoadoBSf  witlpM^ut 
#hichi  - eccerfiiig.  toour  jMitiboTi  thwe  can  be  no  lisfal  acXt 
cannot  all  proceed ftoaaili^^Aekej.becaoa^ that  woold 
implF  (Kal  contfidleiion.  Jlor,  bf  the  tttn^odtoiv  they  aro 
the  prindplee  from  whence  a  nnful  c^ko  corner  and  vlwi^ 
'^•infill  acta  of  will  pfeceed;  mid  there  can  bono  vnfid  |uct 
wJduMittbem.  8othatthe,>fra^faitentpiiodplet  jqadlncli^ 
tioo%frfm  whence  aBdnfUactf  proceed,  are 'tlvBjf^  I  and  jret 
Ihej  are  ner  ili|^  beceute  they  do  net  proceed  :fipia,%wiM« 
€d  eMcr»  whhoin  whlch>  tti»rding  to  Um,  ^  aotl^i^can  be 
dnfiiU" 

\  Dr.  T^ykv^  tP^dung  of  that  pfv^Mdtion  of  t]«i  Awmibly 
of  Diflnety  wherein  they  asiertt  that  Mm  it  kg  naiure  tUierfy 
eorrufitj  Bcc.f  thinks  himself  well  warranted  by  the  supposed 
great  evidence  of  these  his  contradictory  notioos,  to  say, 
^  Therefore  tun  is  not  natural  to  us ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  sayi  this  proposition  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  is 
faUe."  But  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether  it 
would  not  have  greatly  become  hmi|  before  he  bad  clothed 
himself  with  so  much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  these  his  notions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  As* 
sembly*8  proposition  with  falaehood^  to  have  taken  care  that 
his  own  propositions,  which  he  has  set  in  opposition  to  thera^ 
should  be  a  little  more  conmtent ;  that  he  might  not  have 
contradicted  Mmaeffj  while  contradicting  them  ^  lest  some  im* 
partial  judges,  observing  bis  inconsistence,  should  think  they 
had  warram  to  declare  with  equal  assurance,  that  t^They' 
shall  not  scruple  to  say,  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  is  false,** 

*  Contents  of  Rom,  chap,  viii.  in  Notes  on  the  Epistle,     f  Page  is  j« 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Oonterrung  that  Section  against  the  doctrine  tf  native  €om0» 
tionj  That  to  aufipoae  men  receive  their  Jirat  existence  in  sin^ 
U  to  make  him  who  is  theuuthor  qf  their  beings  the  author  of 
their  depravity. 

ONE  argument  against  tnen*s  being  supposed  to  be  bom 
with  sinful  depravity,  which  Dr.  Taylor  greatly  insists  upon^ 
Isj  <<  That  this  does  in  effect  charge  him,  who  is  the  author  of 
our  nature^  who  formed  ua  in  the  wombj  with  being  the  author 
tfa  sinful  corrufition  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  lUghly  injurious 
to  the  God  of  our  nature,  whoae  handa  have  formed  and  fash* 
toned  ua,  to  believe  our  nature  to  be  originaUy  corrupted^  and 
that  in  the  worst  sense  of  corruption  "* 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place» 
that  this  writer,  in  his  handlisg  this  grand  objection,  supposes 
something  to  belong  to  the  doctrine  objected  against,  as  main- 
tained by  the  divines  whom  he  is  opposing,  which  does  not 
belong  to  it,  nor  does  follow  from  it  c  As  particularly,  he  sup- 
poses the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  to  imply,  that  nature  must 
be  corrupted  by  w^me  positive  influence  j  «  something,  by 
some  means  or  other,  infuaed  info  the  human  nature  ;  some 
guaHty  or  Qlher,  not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a 
taint,  tincture,  or  infection,  ahering  the  natural  constitutioni 
faculties,  and  dispositions  of  our  souk.f  That  sin  and  evil  dis- 
positions are  implanted  in  the  foetus  in  the  worab.*'|  Whereas 
truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing. 
In  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a 

•  Page  137,  187,  188,  189,  256,  258,  260,  143,3.  and  other  places. 
^  fige  187*        X  Page  1461  n^^f  149,  S«  and  the  like  ia  many  other  places. 
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total  native  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  nut  ttiift 
least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality,  infuaed^  implanted^  ot 
wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by  any  fioHttve  cause,  or  in- 
fluence whatsoever,  either  from  God^  or  the  creature  ;  or  of 
supposing,  that  man  is  conceived  and  bom  with  a  fountain  of 
evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is  any  thing  properly  fiodtive,  I 
think,  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  will  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  any  impartial,  considerate  inquirer,  that  the  absence 
of  positive  good  principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  spe* 
eial  divine  influence  to  impart  and  maintain  those  good  prin- 
ciples, leaving  the  common  natural  principles  of  selfloVe,  nat- 
ural appcute,  &c.  (which  were  in  man  in  innocence)  leaving 
these,  I  say,  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  supe- 
rior divine  principles,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  cor- 
tuption,  yeai  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart,  without  occa- 
sion for  any  positive  influence  at  all :  And,  that  it  was  thus 
indeed  that  corruption  of  namre  came  on  Adam,  immediately 
on  his  GUI9  and  comes  on  ill  his  posterity,  as  ^ning  in  hlm» 
and  falling  with  him. 

The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this  :  When  God  made 
man  at  first,  he  implanted  in  hira  two  kinds  of  principles. 
There  was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be  called  natural^  be- 
ing the  principles  of  mere  human  nature  ;  such  as  selflove, 
with  those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  the 
tuxture  qfman^  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honor,  and 
pleasure,  were  exercised :  These,  when  alone,  and  left  to 
themselves,  are  what  the  scriptures  sometimes  cM  flesh.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spiritual, 
holy,  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love  j 
wherein  consisted  the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man's 
righteousness  and  true  holiness  ;  which  are  called  in  scrip- 
ture the  divine  nature.  These  principles  may,  in  some  sense, 
be  called  supernatural^*  being  (however  concreated  or  con- 


•To  prevent  all  cavils,  the  reader  is  desired  particularly  to  observe,  ia 
what  sense  I  here  use  the  words  natural  and  svpernatwal :  Not  as  epithets  of 
distinction  between  that  which  is  concreated  or  connate,  and  tjiat  which  it 
extraordinarily  intxoduced  afterwards,  besides  the  first  jUte  of  tnings,  or  thr 
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Mte»  yet)  nch  at  are  al>ove  those  principles  that  are  essen- 
tially implied  in,  or  necessarily  resulting  from,  and  insepara- 
bly connected  with,  mere  human  nature  ;  and  being  such  as 
Hnmediately  depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  with 
God*  or  divine  communications  and  influences  of  God's  Spirit : 
Which)  though  withdrawn,  and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these 
principles,  human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still  ;  man's 
iiAtare»  as  such,  being  entire,  without  these  divine  firindflletf 
which  the  scripture  sometimes  calls  «/»nV,  in  contradistinc- 
tioa  to  Jlesh.  These  superior  principles  were  given  to  pos-  • 
seas  the  throne,  and  maintain  an  absolute  dominion  in  the 
beart :  The  other  to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient/ 
And  while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  were  in  excc^lltnt 
order^  peace,  and  beautiful  harmony,  and  in  their  proper  and 
perfect  state* 

These  divine  principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity, 
fife,  happiness,  and  glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sin- 
Bed*  and  broke  God's  covenant,  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these 
IDperior  principles  loft  his  heart :  For  indeed  God  then  left 
^la  ;  that  communion  with  God,  on  which  these  principles 
depended,  entirely  ceased ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhab*  " 
itUiU  forsook  the  house.  Becsmse  it  would  have  been  utterly 
Kpifoper  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  covenant  and  con- 
fdtution  God  had  established,  that  God  should  still  maintain 
communion  with  man,  and  continue,  by  his  friendly,  gracious, 
intal  influences,  to  dwell  with  him  and  in  him,  after  he  was 
ieccnne  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  God's  wrath  and  curse. 


Older  dtablnlied  originally,  beginning  when  man's  nature  began ;  but  as  dls- 
tftoguathing  between  what  belongs  to,  or  flows  from,  that  nature  which  man 
hai,  naeidy  la  man,  and  those  things  which  are  above  this,  by  which  one  ia 
denomioated,  not  only  a  man,  but  a  truly  virtuous,  holy,  and  spiritual  man  ; 
which,  though  they  began  in  Adam,  as  soon  as  humanity  began,  and  are  ncc- 
caitry  Co  ^ht  perfection  and  well  being  of  the  human  nature,  yet  are  not  esseo> 
tial  to  the  constitution  of  it,  or  necessary  to  its  being  :  Inasmuch  as  one  may 
lave  every  thing  needful  to  his  being  man,  exclusively  of  them.  If  in  thus 
uung  ibe  words,  natural  and  supernatural,  I  use  them  in  an  uncommon  sense, 
it  ia  not  from  any  afifcctation  of  singularity,  but  for  want  of  other  terms  more 
aptly  to  cxpreM  my  meaoiog. 


TbenSm  lmmedatelyawfliip«ior^iiMprinc4>M«hd%  '- 
CMMdf  to  light  cuwi  in  a  non  wbcp  tha  ondla  la  iiltb*  : 
Anwn  I  md  tbtw  um  wn  left  la  k  txaf  of  dwknM^  voehl 
CBcrupdoa  ■nJ-iute;  notUagbat  fleih^withaBt  ^Mt  Th* 
fabflDFpriDdidbsafMlB(m,'«ii4iannl.appedtei'wUehwec#' 
f^rrtu  only  lo  Mrrei  beUlg  akiWi  nd  left  tt  dwBitdTea>  4f^  . 
HKtkt  bDcune  rdgi^g  priodpln ;'  twTl&g  no  mftaiat  prfai-'  . 
"islplei  to  regttlata  or  coomd  dwmt  thof  becme  ibMlsM  vn- 
tcnoftheheatt..  Theimiiied}MecBnto4u«iiG*«f  wldch  wtt 
i^>!ilal  csltotrqUr,  K  tnrniag  of  aO  tUigt  np<U«  dBvn,  and  lbs  ' 
tttccBtdoa  of  t  nato  of  tho  moat  oAoiia  aad  dtawHol  eonli^ 
doo^  Min  did  jmtne&tdf  aet  «p  MmwJT,  and  ihe  objects  of 
ib pilfUo aAcdoni aad  appoikaai aanipreme ;  and  so  thef 
-'took  th*  pbee  oF  Oorf.  TbeaB  inlerior  pttnctplcs  ere  like^r^ 
in  an  hooae  t  vhlc^  we  »y,  la  a  good  aemnt,  bui  a  bad  mas- 
tat  i  nrf  awful  while  kept  Is  fts  placet  but  if  left  to  take  pos- 
.  aeaitofi  of  the  whole  hotue,  iooa  bringtall  to  destruction. 
Man'i  love  to  hii  own  booor,  Mpuate  Ifttorea^  and  ptinte 
pleuer6t  which  .hefora  wu  wholly  rabordtuto  tnrto  lata  M 
Cod,  and  regard  to  hli  aulboritf  and  glofy,  now  Aapoaet  and- 
impcls  him  to  pursue  thoRc  objects,  trithout  regard  I o  God's 
honor  or  law  ;  because  there  is  no  true  regard  to  these  dirtne 
things  left  in  him.  In  conaequence  of  which,  he  seeka  those 
Objects  aa  much  when  againit  God's  honor  and  law,  aa  when 
agreeable  to  them.  And  God,  still  contintiing  strictly  to  re- 
quire sui>retne  regard  to  himself,  and  forbidding  all  gratifica- 
tions of  these  inferior  passions,  but  only  in  perfect  aubordina- 
tion  to  the  ends,  and  agrceableness  to  the  rules  and  limits, 
which  his  holiness,  honor,  and  law  prescribe}  hence  immedi- 
ately arises  enmity  in  the  heart)  now  wholly  under  the  power 
of  selflove ;  and  nothing  but  viar  ensues,  in  a  constant  cour«e> 
against  God.  As,  when  a  subject  has  once  renounced  his 
lawful  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a  aiale 
<ot  enmily  and  war  against  his  rightful  king  neceisatily  ei^  - 
sues.  Ii  wei-e  easy  to  shewi  how  every  lust,  and  deprared 
^spjnition  of  man's  heart  would  naturally  arise  from  this 
/irfvocrvr  original,  if  here  were  room  for  it.  Thus  it  is  easy 
to  give  an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow 
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on  man's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  ono 
act  of  sin,  vnthout  God's  fiutting  any  evil  into  bis  heart,  or  inf^ 
fdanting  any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  corrupt  taint,  and 
so  becoming  the  author  of  depravity.  Only  God's  vfithdrav}* 
ingj  as  it  was  highly  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should, 
from  rebel  man,  being  as  it  were  driven  away  by  his  abomi<« 
nable  wickedness,  and  men's  natural  principles  being  le/i  to 
themBctuea^  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  becoming  en^* 
tirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on  sinning  against  God. 

And  as  Adam's  nature  became  corrupt,  without  God's  im* 
planting  or  infusing  any  evil  thing  into  his  nature  y  so  docs 
the  nature  of  his  fiosterity,  God  dealing  with  Adam  as  the 
head  of  his  posterity  (as  has  been  shown)  and  treating  them  as 
one,  he  deals  with  his  posterity  as  leaving  all  sinned  in  him. 
And  therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and 
his  vital,  gracious  influence  from  the  common  head,  so  he 
withholds  the  same  from  all  the  members,  as  they  come  into 
existence  ;  whereby  they  come  into  the  world  vc^wjitshs  and 
cndrely  under  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  princL* 
|jes  ;  and  so  become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

N^ow,  for  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  affair,  aa 
to  withhold  those  influences,  without  which  nature  will  be  cor* 
rufii^  is  not  to  be  the  author  qfsin.  But,  concerning  this,  I 
aust  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  of  it  in  my  dis* 
eourse  on  the  freedom  of  the  mil.*  Though,  besides  what  I 
have  there  said,  I  may  here  observe,  That  if  for  God  so  far 
to  order  and  dispose  the  being  of  sin,  as  to  fiermit  it,  by  with- 
holding the  gracious  influences  necessary  to  prevent  it,  is  for 
him  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  then  some  things  which  Dr.  Tay- 
lor himself  lays,  down,  will  equality  be  attended  with  this  very 
consequence.  For,  from  time  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God's 
^ving  men  up  to  the  vilest  lusts  and  affections,  by  permit- 
ting, or  leaving  them.t  Now,  if  the  continuance  of  sin^  and 
its  increase  and  prevalence,  may  be  in  consequence  of  God's 
disposal,  by  his  withholding  that  grace,  that  is' needful,  under 

»  Part  iv.  \  9,  p.  354,  &c,    t  Key,  S  388,  Note ;  and  Paraph,  on  Rom, 
I.  B|,  S& 
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•uch  circumstances,  to  prevent  it,  ^virithoot  God*s  being  the 
author  of  that  conHnuance  and  preValence  of  un ;  then^  by 
parity  of  reason,  may  the  being"  ofairty  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be 
in  consequence  of  God's  disposal,  by  his  withholding  that 
grace,  that  is  needful  to  prevent  it,  without  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  that  being'  o/dn. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  fiin, 
in  giving  men  up  to  sin,  who  have  already  made  themselves 
sinful,  because  when  men  have  once  made  themselves  sinful, 
their  continuing  so,  and  sin's  prevailing  in  them,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  of  nature  : 
I  answer,  Liet  that  be  remembered,  which  this  writer  so  great- 
ly urges,  in  opposition  to  them  that  suppose  original  corrup- 
tion comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz.  Thai  the  course  ofna* 
ture  is  nothing  without  God,  He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of 
the  "  Course  ofnature^s  being  a  proper  active  cause,  which 
will  work,  and  go  on  by  itself,  without  God,  if  he  lets  or  per- 
mits it."  But  affirms,*  «  That  the  course  of  nature,  separate 
from  the  agency  of  God,  is  nd  cause j  or  nothing  3  and  that  the 
course  of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by 
itself,  any  more  than  at  first  produce  itself,  is  absoiutefy  imfios' 
sible**  These  strong  expressions  are  his.  Therefore,  to  ex- 
plain the  continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  pei'son, 
when  once  introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any 
such  habits,  in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must 
have  recourse  to  those  same  principles,  which  he  rejects  as 
absurd  to  the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain  the  cor- 
ruption of  nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits, 
either  good  or  bad,  should  continue^  after  being  once  establish- 
ed, or  that  habits  should  be  settled  and  have  existence  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only  to  a  course  of 
nature^  and  those  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  established. 

That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  born  without  holi- 
ness, and  so  with  a  depraved  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much 
by  the  established  course  ofnature,  as  the  continuance  of  a  cor- 
rupt dibposition  in  a  particular,  person,  after  he  once  has  it ; 

•  Page  134,  S,    See  also  with  what  vehemence  this  i$  urged  in  p,  137,  S. 
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or  as  much  as  Adam's  continuing  unhol^jr  and  corrupt)  after 
he  had  once  lost  his  holiness.  For  Adam's  posterity  are 
from  him,  and  as  it  were  in  him,  and  belonging  to  him,  ac« 
cording  to  an  CBtabUahed  course  qf  naiure^  as  much  as  the 
branches  of  a  tree  are^  accordmg  to  a  course  qftiaturcy  from 
tbie  tree,  in  the  tree,  md  belonging  to  the  tree  ;  or  (to  make 
use  of  the  comparison  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  chooses  and 
xnakes  use  of  from  dme  to  time,  as  proper  to  illustrate  the 
matter*)  just  as  the  acorn  is  derived  Jrom  the  oak.  And  I 
think,  the  acorn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  according 
to  ihe  course  qfnature^  as  the  buds  and  branches*  It  is  true, 
that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power,  creates  the  soul  of  the 
infant ;  and  it  is  also  true^  as  Dr*  Taylor  often  insists,  that 
God,  by  his  immediate  power,  forma  and  fashions  the  body  of 
the  infant  in  the  womb ;  yef  he  does  both  according  to  that 
course  o/naturej  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  The 
course  of  nature  is  demonstrated,  by  late  improvements  in 
philosophy,  to  be  indeed  what  our  author  himself  says  it  is, 
▼iz.  Nothing  but  the  established  order  of  the  agency  and  ope- 
ration of  the  author  of  nature.  And  though  there  be  the  im« 
Hiediate  agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence 
in  generation,  yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order 
eatablished  by  the  author  of  nature>as  much  as  his  producing 
the  bud,  or  the  acorn  of  the  oak  i  and  as  much  as  his  contin- 
Hing  a  particular  person  in  being,  after  he  once  has  existence. 
God's  immediate  agency  in  bringing  the  so^l  of  a  child  into 
being,  is  as  much  according  to  an  established  order,  as  his  ini* 
mediate  agency  in  any  of  the  worjks  of  nature  whatsoever.  It 
is  agreeable  to  the  established  order  of  nature,  that  the  good 
qualities  wanting  in  the  tree^  should  also  be  wanting  in  tlje 
branches  and  fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature, 
that  when  a.  particular  person  is  without  good  moral  qualities 
in  his  heart,  he  should  continue  without  them,  till  some  new 
cause  or  efficiency  produces  them  ;  and  it  is  as  much  agreea* 
ble  to  an  established  course  and  order  of  nature,  that  since 
Adam,  the  head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the  root  of  that  great 

•  Page  146,  187. 
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tree  with  many  branches  sprmging  from  it,  was  depnved  of 
original  rigbteousnessithe  branches  should  come  forth  wi'hi>ut 
it.  Or  if  any  dislike  the  word  nature^  as  used  in  this  last  i* .  se, 
and  instead  of  it  choose  to  call  it  a  constitution  or  establithed 
orc/rr  of  successive  events,  the  alteration  of  the  name  will  not 
in  the  least  alter  the  state  of  the  present  argument.  Where 
the  name,  nature^  is  allowed  without  dispute,  no  more  is 
meant  than  an  established  method  and  order  of  evcnis,  settled 
and  limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original 
righteousness  be  thus  according  to  an  established  course  of 
9zafur^,  then  why  are  not  principles  of  holiness,  when  restored 
by  divine  grace^  also  communicated  to  posterity  7  I  answer, 
the  divine  laws  and  establishments  of  the  author  of  nature^ 
are  precisely  settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by 
bis  wisdom*  Gract  is  introduced  among  the  race  of  mankind 
by  a  nev)  establishment ;  not  on  the  foot  of  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  God)  as  the  head  of  the  natural  world,  and  author 
of  the  first  creation  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher 
kind ;  wherein  Christ  is  made  the  root  of  the  tree,*  whose 
branches  are  his  spiritual  seed^  and  he  is  the  hfod  of  the  nev) 
creation  ;  of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particu- 
larly. 

But  here  I  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  owing  to 
the  course  of  nature  only  ;  it  is  also  owing  to  the  just7«c(§f- 
ment  of  God.  But  yet  I  think,  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  same 
manner  owing  to  the  course  oi  nature,  that  Adam's  posterity 
come  into  the  world  without  original  righieousness,  as  that 
Adam  continued  without  it,  after  he  hnd  once  lost  it.  That 
Adam  continued  destitute  of  holiness,  when  he  had  lost  it, 
and  would  always  have  so  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored 
by  a  Redeemer,  was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  things  established  by  God,  as  the  Author 
of  Nature  j  but  it  was  also  Sifienal  consequence,  or  a  punish" 
ment  of  his  sin.  God,  in  rivuhieous  judginent,  continued  to 
abbcnt  himself  frcm  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel  ;  and 
withheld  from  him  now  those  iniluences  oi  the  Holy  Spirit; 
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t^rhich  he  before  had.  And  just  thus  I  suppose  it  to  be  with 
«vcry  natural  branch  of  mankind  :  All  are  looked  upon  as 
winning  in  and  with  their  common  root ;  and  God  lighteousljr 
^itt^holds  special  influences  and  spiritual  communicationa 
fr  m  all,  for  this  sin.  But  of  the  manner  and  order  of  these 
things,  more  may  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  grand  objection  against  the  doctrine  of 
men's  being  born  corrupt,  That  it  makes  him  who  gerve  U8 
mtr  being y  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being  of  corrufttion^  t:an  have 
Ho  more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove?  that  if 
men,  by  a  course  of  nature,  contirtue  wicked,  or  remain  without 
goodiiess,  after  they  have  by  vicious  acts  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  so  made  themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is 
the  cause  of  their  continuance  in  being,  and  the  cause  of  the 
continuance  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
continued  wickedness.  Dr.  Taylor  says,*  "  God  would  not 
make  any  thing  that  is  hateful  to  him  ;  because,  by  the  very 
terms,  he  would  hate  to  make  such  a  thing."  But  if  this  be 
good  arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  I  not  as 
well  say,  God  would  not  continue  a  thing  in  being,  that  is 
hateful  to  him,  because,  by  the  very  ternwy  he  would  hate  to 
continue  such  a  thing  in  beinig  i  I  think  the  very  terms  do  as 
much  (and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these  propositions,  as  the 
other.  In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head  may 
be  shewn  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substituting  the  word, 
continue^  in  the  place  xyfmOke  and  firofiagate,  1  may  fairly  im- 
itate his  way  of  reasoning  thus:  "  To  say,  God  continues  us  ac- 
cording to  his  own  original  decree,  <or  law  of  continuation^ 
tvhich  obliges  him  to  continue  xxs  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  real- 
ly to  make  4}ad  worse  :  For  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  de- 
fective in  wisdom,  or  by  his  own  decree  or  law  to  Jay  such  a 
constraiht  upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do  what  he 
ivould,  but  is  continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he 
hates  to  do,  and  what  he  condemns  in  us^  viz,  continuing  us 
sinfuU  when  he  condemns  us  for  continuing  ourselves  sinful.*' 
If  >the  reasoning  be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it  is  no'less  so  ift 
the  other. 

•Page  136,8. 


• . 
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If  any  shall  still  insiat^  that  there  is  a  differtnet  between 
Gocl's  so  disposing;  things  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be 
continuedj  according  to  the  settled  course  of  nature*  in  the 
same  person*  who  has  by  bis  own  fimlt  introduced  it ;  and 
his  so  disposing  as  that  oienf  according  to  a  course  of  nature* 
should  be  born  with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  in<* 
troducinR:  sin*  by  his  act  which  we  had  no  concern  in*  and 
cannot  be  justly  charged  with.  On  thia  I  would  observe*  that 
it  is  quite  going  off  the  objection*  which  we  have  been  uponi 
from  God'$  agency*  and  flying  to  another.  It  is  then  no 
longer  insisted  on*  th|t  aimfil^  for  him*  from  whose  agency 
the  course  of  naturjs  and  pur  existence  derive*  so  to  dispose 
things,  as  that  we  should  have  ewtence  in  a  corrupt  state^ 
IS  for  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin  ;  but  the  plea  now  advanc-' 
ed  is,  that  it  as  iv>t  prpper  and  just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dis- 
pose* in  tki9  QffCy  and  .only  in  cqnsequence  of  Adam's  sin  ;  it 
pot  being  just  to  charge  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  And 
this  matter  shall  be  particularly  considered^  in  answer  to  ^p 
pe|Lt  ohjectiani  tp  wl^ch  \  now  proceed. 


•>,:i- 


CHAPTER  III. 

'fhat  great  Objection  against  the  Imputation  ofAdan^s  sin  to 
his  posterity^  considered^  that  such  Imputation  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable^  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  his  fiosterity  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  With  a  brief  reflection  subjoined  of  what 
some  have  sufifiosed^  of  Crod*s  imputing  the  guilt  ofAdam*s 
ain  to  his  Posterity*  but  in  q,n  infinitely  les^  degree*  than  to 
Adam  himself, 

THAT  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  clearness  in 
jconsidering  the  main  objections  against  supposing  the  guilt 
pf  4'dai9's  sin  to  be  imputed  to  his  posterity  }  1  would  pre' 
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toise  tome  observations  with  a  view  to  the  ri^ht  stating  tX 
the  doctrine  of  the  imimiation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  then 
shew  the  reasonableneaa  of  this  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the 
great  clamor  raised  against  it  on  this  head. 

I  think,  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  ^s  to  the  more 
elear  and  distinct  conceiving  and  right  stating  of  this  affairi 
were  we  steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind  t  That  God,  in  each 
tficp  of  his  proceeding  with  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  covenant 
4r  constitution  established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity 
is  being  ^me  wUh  him.  {The  propriety  of  his  looking  upon 
them  80|  I  shall  speak  to  afterwards.)  And  though  he  dealt 
jnore  immediately  with  Adam,  yet  it  was  as  the  head  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  root  of  tlie  whole  tree  ;  and  in  his  pro-^ 
ceedings  with  hinrh  he  dealt  with  all  the  branches,  as  it  they 
luid  been  then  existing  in  their  root. 

From  which  it  will  follow^  that  both  guilt,  or  exposedness 
la  punishment,  and  also  depravity  of  heart,  came  upon  Ad« 
am*s  posterity  just  as  they  caihe  upon  him,  as  much  as  if  he 
iod  they  had  all  coexisted,  like  a  tree  with  many  branches  % 
sDo^s^ing  only  for  the  diiTerencie  tiecessarily  resulting  from 
the  place  Adam  stood  in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole,  and 
being  first  and  most  immediately  dealt  with,  and  most  imme- 
idiately  acting  and  suffering.  Otherwise,  it  is  as  if,  in  every 
step  of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root  had  been  at- 
tended, at  the  same  instant,  with  the  same  steps  and  altera- 
tions throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individual  branch. 
I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there 
being  a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  Lis  pot* 
terity  in  this  affair. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  sup- 
posed the  children  of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a 
double  guilty  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  another  the  guilt 
arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so 
well  conceived  of  the  matter.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his 
soul  at  his  first  existence,  is  one  and  simple,  viz.  the  guilt  of 
the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species 
first  rebelled  against  God.  This,  and  the  guilt  arising  from 
the  first  corruption  or  depraved  idisposition  of  the  he^rt,  are 
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not  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  things,  distinctly  imputed  atid 
charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God.  Indeed  the  guilt  that 
arises  from  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  as  it  remains  a  con- 
firmed principle,  and  appears  in  its  consequent  operations,  is 
a  distinct  and  additional  guilt :  But  the  guilt  arising  from  the 
first  existing  of  a  depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  I 
apprehend,  is  not  distinct  from  their  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin. 
Tor  so  it  was  not  in  Adam  himself.  The  first  evil  disposition 
•r  inclination  of  the  heart  of  Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly 
distinct  from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was  included  in  it.  The 
external  act  he  committed  was  no  otherwise  bisy  than  as  his 
)ieart  was  in  it*  or  as  that  action  proceeded  fnom  the  wicked 
^clination  of  his  heart.  Nor  was  the  guilt  he  had  double^  as 
ibr  two  distinct  sins :  One,  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and 
will  in  that  affair  ;  another,  the  wickedness  of  the  external 
act,  caused  by  his  heart.  His  guilt  was  all  truly  from  the  act 
of  his  inward  man  ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his 
body  were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless  instru* 
ment.  His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  Heart,  fully  sufii- 
cient/or,  and  entirely  amounting  to^  all  that  appeared  in  tha 
act  he  committed. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  Consid- 
ered t>yo  ways.  (I.)  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclination 
in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  first  act  of  sin,  and  the  ground  ef 
the  complete  transgression.  (2.)  An  evil  disposition  of  heart 
continuing  afterwards,  as  a  confirmed  principle  that  came  by 
God's  forsaking  him  ;  which  was  a  fiunishment  of  his  first 
transgression.  This  ccmfirmed  corruption,  by  its  remaining 
and  continued  operation,  brought  additional  guilt  on  his  soul. 

And  in  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered 
two  ways  in  Adam's  posterity.  The  Jirst  existing  of  a  cor- 
rupt disposition  in  their  hearts,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin 
belonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  participation  of  Adam's 
first  sin  :  It  is  as  it  were  the  extended  pollution  of  that  sin, 
through  the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the  constituted  union  of 
the  branches  with  the  root ;  or  the  inherence  of  the  sin  of  that 
Jjead  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  that 
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first  act.  (Which  may  be,  without  God's  being  the  author  of 
skis  about  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  former  chapter.)  But 
the  depravity  of  nature  remaining  an  established  princifile  ia 
the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after  opera- 
tions, is  a  consequence  and  fiunishment  of  the  first  apostasy  thus 
participated,  and  brings  new  guilt.  The  first  being  of  an  evil 
disposition  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  whereby  he  is 
disposed  to  apfirove  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as  fully  as  he 
himself  approved  of  it  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far  as  to 
imply  a  full  and  perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think,  is  hot 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of  that 
first  sin,  any  more  than  the  full  consent  of  Aciam's  own  hearty 
ID  the  act  of  sinning  ;  which  was  not  consequent  on  the  ira? 
putation  of  his  sin  to  himself,  but  rattier /irfor  to  it  in  the  or- 
der of  nature.  Indeed  the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition 
to  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather  the  coexistence  of 
the  evil  disposition,  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the 
root  and  branches^  is  a  consequence  of  the  union  that  the  wise 
author  of  the  world  has  established  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity  ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the  imfiutation  of 
Ms  sin  ;  nay,  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  him- 
lelf.  The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that 
UTtj  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union  ;  but 
yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  Jirst,  and  the 
charge  of  guilt  consequent^  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  him- 
sclf .• 

*  fAy  meaning,  io  the  whole  of  -Jihii  has  been  here  said,  may  be  illustfot- 
ed  thos  :  Let  us  suppose,  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  had  coexisted,  and 
that  his  posterity  had  been,  through  a  law  of  nature,  established  by^the  Crea- 
tor, united  to  him,  something  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  root, 
or  the  members  of  the  body  io  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  were  one 
implex  person,  or  one  moral  whole  :  ^o  that  by  the  law  of  union,  these 
•hould  have  been  a  communion  and  coexistence  in  acts  and  afi'eciions ;  all 
jointly  participating,  and  all  concurring,  as  one  whole,  in  the  disposition  and 
utipnof  the  head  :  As  we  see  in  the  body  natural,  the  whole  body  is  affected 
as  the  bead  b  affected  ;  and  the  whole  body  concurs  when  the  head  acts, 
I(ow,  in  this  case,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  of  mankind,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  affected  just  as  the  hcau 
of  Adam,  their  common  root,  was  affected.    When  the  heart  of  the  root,  b? 
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The  first  exiitence  of  an  evil  diaposiiion  of  heart,  amount- 
ing to  a  full  consent  to  Adam's  sin,  no  more  Infers  God's  be- 
in(»  ihc  author  of  that  eril  disposition  in  the  chihU  than  in  the 
father.     The  first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposition 

%  full  disposilKmiGomDiiUed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  would 
kavc  concurred  ;  and  when  die  root,  in  consequence  of  this,  became  guilty^ 
so  would  all  the  blanches;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  as  a  punishment 
<if  the  sin  committed,  waa  forsaken  of  God,  in  like  manner  would  it  have 
fated  with  all  the  branches  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  in  consequence 
of  this«  was  confirmed  in  permanent  depravity,  the  case  would  have  been  the 
ame  with  all  the  branches ;  and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  Adam  would 
liave  been  cooaequent  on  this,  so  also  would  it  have  been  with  his  moral 
bnnchet.  And  thus  all  things,  with  rel'^tlon  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pol- 
lution and  depravity,  would  exist,  in  the  same  order  and  dependence,  ia 
y  etch  branch,  as  m  the  root.  Now,  difference  of  the  time  of  existence  does 
not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in  the  same  order,  any  moie  diaa  differ- 
/  ence  of  place  in  a  coexistence  of  time. 

Here  may  be  worthy  to  be  observed,  as  ia  several  lespecu  to  the  present 
purpoie,  aome  things  that  are  said  by  Stapfcrus,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zurich^ 
in  Switaerland,  in  his  'he«>logia  Polemica,  published  about  fourteen  years 
ag0 ;  in  English  as  follows.  **  Seeing  all  .^darn's  posterity  are  derived  from, 
their  fint  parent,  as  their  root,  the  whole  of  the  human  kind,  with  its  root, 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  but  cue  whole,  or  one  mass  ;  so  as  not  t# 
be  properly  a  thing  distinct  from  its  ro(  t ;  the  posterity  not  differing  from 
It,  any  otherwise  than  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it  easily  ap- 
pears, how  that  when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  zn9i 
with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be  looked  u;-on  as  also  sinning;  see- 
ing it  is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  is  one  with  it.". ...Tom.  i.  cap.  3, 
'^  856,  57. 

**  It  is  objected  against  the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin,  that  we  never  com- 
mitted (he  same  sin  with  Adam,  neither  in  number  nor  in  kind.  1  answer, 
we  should  distinguish  here  between  the  physical  act  itself,  which  Adam  com- 
mitted, «nd  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  consent  to  it.  If  we  have  respect 
only  to  the  external  act,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  on'essed,  that  Adam's  poster- 
ity did  not  put  forth  their  hands  to  the  ♦orbiddcn  fruit :  In  which  sense, 
that  act  of  transgression,  and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  physically  one  with 
the  sin  of  his  posterity  But  if  we  consider  the  morality  of  the  action,  and 
what  consent  :here  is  to  it,  it  is  altogether  to  be  maintained,  that  his  posterity 
commivtcd  the  same  sin,  both  in  number  and  in  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  consenting  to  it.  For  where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin, 
there  the  same  sin  is  commirtcd.  Seeing  therefore  that  Adam,  with  all  his 
posterity,  constitute  but  one  moral  person,  and  aie  united  in  the  same  cov':- 
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in  tlie  heart  of  Adanif  was  by  God's  fiermsdcn  f  who  could 
have  prevented  it,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  giving  such  influences 
of  his  Spirit,  as  Would  have  been  absolutely  effectual  to  hinder 
k  ;  which,  it  is  plain  in  fact^  he  did  vnihkold :  And  whatever 


nanC,  and  are  traias^ressors  of  the  same  hw,  diey  are  also  to  be  looked  upoa 
aa  having,  in  a  moral  elUmatioo,  com  mi  ted  the  same  transgression  of  the  laWg 
both  in  number  and  in  kind  Therefors  this  reasoning  avails  nothing  againat 
j&e  righteous  imputation  «»f  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  mankind,  or  to  ihe  whote 
monl  person  that  Is  consenting  to  it.  And  for  the  reason  mentioned,  we  may 
lather  argue  thus  :  The  sin  of  the  posterity,  on  account  of  :hcir  consent,  and 
the  moral  view  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  tbe  same  with  the  sin  of  Adam, 
not  only  in  kind,  but  in  number ;  therefore  the  s^1  of  Adam  is  rightfully 
imputed  to  his  posterity«"....Id.  Tom.  iy.  cap   i6,  ^  6o,  6i. 

**  The  irrputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  consista  in  nothing  else  than  thia, 
that  his  posterity  arc  viewed  as  in  the  same  place  with  their  father,  and  art 
like  him.  But  seeing,  agreeable  to  what  we  have  already  proved,  God  mighty 
according  to  his  own  righteous  judgment,  which  was  founded  on  his  most 
righteous  law,  give  Adam  a  posterity  that  were  like  hipneif;  and  indeed  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  according  t»  the  very  laws  of  nature ;  therefo>e  he 
Aight  mIso  in  righteous  judgment  impute  Adam'k  sin  to  them  ;  inasmuch  at 
iB  give  Adam  a  posterity  like  himself,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them,  is  one  and 
die  same  thing  And  therefore  if  the  former  be  not  contrary  to  die  divine 
perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter  Our  adversaries  contend  with  us  chiefly 
on  this  account,  That  according  to  our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  such  an  im» 
putation  of  the  first  sin  is  maintained,  whereby  God,  without  any  regain  to 
aniversal  native  corruption,  esteems  all  Adam's  posterity  as  guflty^  and  holda 
them  as  liable  to  condennnatio-.i.  purely  on  account  of  that  sinful  act  of  theit 
first  parent ;  so  that  they,  without  any  respec*  had  to  their  own  sin,  and  so,  at 
ffifiw^a/  in  .hemselvcs,  are  destined  to  eternal  puni.shm<-nt.  I  r.ave  thetefovB 
ever  been  careful  to  shew,  that  they  do  injuriously  suppose  those  .things  to  be 
separatedy  in  our  doctrine,  which  a-^  by  no  means  to  bt  separated.  The  whol^ 
of  the  controversy  they  have  with  us  about  this  matter,  ev  dently  arises  from 
this,  That  they  suppose  the  mediate  and  the  immediate  imputition  are.distin* 
jgttidied  one  from  the  other,  npt  only  in  the  manner  of  conception,  but  in  re- 
jllity.  And  so  indeed  they  consider  imputation  only  as  immediate  fnd  ah* 
atractly  from  the  mediate  ;  when  yet  our  diviies  supp  'se,  that  neither  ought 
to  be  considered  separately  from  the  other.  Therefore  I  ch'se  not  to  use  any 
auch  distinction,  or  to  suppose  any  such  thing,  in  what  I  have  said  on  t\t$ 
fubject;  but  only  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  thing  itself,  and  to  recoi- 
flU  it  with  the  divine  attributes.  And  therefore  I  have  every  where  conjoin* 
jfd  both  these  conceptions  coaceming  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin,\M  losep- 
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frefone  id  ityf  it  uras  not  iii  perhct  consistence  irith  God'n 
MAmm  iod  sifi^llMffMii^  notvithntoding  Ad«m  hod  becsr 
gniltf  frf  no  oliniee  bdtoo.  So  root  apd  branches  being  oncy 
aceor&g  to  God'o  vise  consthotioo,  the  esse  in  fiipt  is,  that 
^  by  iri  vtne  of  this  oneness  answenUe  ehanges  or  effects  throngh 

/  sU  the  InnrAea  coexist  with  the  changes  in  the  roo/ :  Conse- 
%aentl]r  an  evfl  dsposMoo  e^st*  in  the  hearts  of  Adam's  poa«* 
terityy  eqnlfalent  to  tint  %hich  was  exerted  in  Ids  own  heaxt^ 
wrhen  Iw  ale  the  fiDtbidden  ffott.  Wluch  God  has  no  hand  iof 
iaqr  oilitewisey  than  in  not  exerting  soch  an  influence*  as 
VugkfcaeffKtnaitopieventit;  as  appears  by  what  was  ob* 
arired  in  the  Jbraner  cliapter«r 

Bntnow.the  grand  objccdon  ii  against  the  renonoBlenem 
of  sneh  m  totutUutimif  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  shonlf' 
Ijbe  kioked  npon  as  onf)  and  deaft  wbh  accordingly,  in  an  aflair 
2  nf.anclt.infipite .consequence;  so  that  If  Adain  dnned,  they 
^ost  necessafMy  be  made  dimev  by  h&  diaobe&nce,  and 
come  into.exbtence-mlh  the  sam#  defirmdty  of  dispositioiit 
Ond  be  looked  upon  and  treated  ass  tlioQgh  they  were  partsk* 
crs  with  Adatn  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  Ytavt  not  room  here  to' re* 
hearse  all  Dr.  Taylor's  vehement  exclamations  against  th^' 
feasonabkness  and  justice  of  this.     The  reader  tnay  at  his 

,  leisure  consult  hi»book,  md  see  them  in  the  places  referred 
to  below.*  Whatever  black  colors  and  frightful  representa- 
tions are  employed  on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  up 
in  thisi  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one^  but  entirely 
dUtinct  agents.  But  with  respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made' 
against  the  refuonabUnesa  of  any  such  constitution,  by  which 

snble ;  and  judged,  that  oneotight  nei^er  to  be  con&rdered  without  the  odier* 
labile  I  have  been  writing  this  note,  I  consulted  all  the  systems  of  divinity,, 
which  I  have  by  me,  that  I  might  see  what  was  the  true  and  genuine  opinioa 
of  "^ur  chief  divines  in  this  affair  ;  and  I  found  that  they  were  of  the  saniff 
mind  with  me ;  namelv*  ^  hat  these  two  kinds  Of  imputation  are  by  no  mean* 
to  be  separated,  or  to  be  considered  abstiactly  one  from  the  other,  but  thaft 
•ne  does  involve  the  other,".  ..Hr  there  particularly  c  tes  tiiose  two  famous 
Mformed  divines,  Vitringa  and  Lamp  us  ..  Tom.  iv.  Cap.  17,  V?^* 
*  Fage  13,  i^«,  t  ji,  156,  s6i,  i08|  t09»  iii,  5 
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4tod  is  supposed  to  treat  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one^  I 
^ouic!  make  the  following  observations 

I.  It  sig;Tii{i€s  notning  to  exclaim  against  plBAnfact.    Such 
is  ihc/acti  most  evident  and  acknowledged jfSir^  with  respec^t 
to  the  state  of  all  mankind,  without  exception  of  one  individ* 
val  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as  makes  it  7 
Apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  nis  posterity  i 
«a  one^  in  ihe  affair  of  his  apostasy,  and  is  infinitely  terrible  ^ 
.consequences.     It  has  been  den.onst rated,  and  shewn  to  be  in 
.cfi'ect  nlainly  acknowledge^!,  that  every  individual  of  mankind 
come»  into  the  world  in«uch  circumstances,  as  that  theie  is 
JDO  hope  or  possibility  of'any  other  than  their  violating  God's 
iioly  law  (if  they  ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral  .-.gents)  and 
being  thereby  justly  exposed  to  eternal  ruin.^     And  it  is  thus 
by  God's  ordering  and   disposing  of  thing'^*     And  God  either 
thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks  upon  them  as  one 
wim  'heir  first  father,  and   so  treats  them  as  einful  and  guiUy 
by  his  apostasy  ;  or  (which  will  not  mend  the  matter)  he* 
without  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned  in  that  affair,  but  as 
in  every  respect  perfectly  innocent^  does  nevertheless  subject 
them  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.     Adam,  by  his  siny 
"Was  exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  this  Hfe^  to  temr 
fioral  death  and  eternal  ruin  j  as  is  confessed.     And  it  is  also 
in  effect  confessed,  that  all  his  posterity  come  into  the  world 
io  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequence  is^  their  being 
exfioaed^  ?Litd  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  life^  xo  tem/ioral 
death  and  eternal  ruin^  unless  saved  by  grace.    So  that  we  see, 
God  in  fact  deals  with  tbem  together,  or  as  one.    If  God  or? 
ders  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  with  regard  to  his  po&- 
terity's  welfare,  even  in  those  things  which  are  most  impor- 
tant, and  which  do  in  the  highest  degree  concern  their  eternal 
interest,  to  be  the  same  with  the  consequences  to  Adam  him- 
self, then  he  treats  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one  in  that  af- 
fair.    Hence,  however  ihe  matter  be  attended  with  difficulty, 
fact  obliges  us  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  either  by  finding  out     ^ 
fome  solution,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging;     I 

*  Part  h  Chap.  I|  tbe-tbr^  first  Sectiont. 
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the  vealcneBs  and  scantiness  of  our  understaniiiigt  $  aft  #i» 
must  in  innumerable  other  cases^  where  apparent  and  unde^ 
mMcJact^  in  God*s  -works  of  creation  and  providence^  is  at* 
tended  with  events  and  circumstances^  the  manner  and  reason 
of  which  are  difiicult  to  our  understandings.    But  to  proceedi 

II.  We  will  consider  the  dtfficuUiea  themselvesy  insisted 
on  in  the  objections  of  our  opposers.  They  may  be  reduced 
to  the«e  two :  Firsts  That  such  a  constitution  is  injurious  to 
Adam's  posterity.  Secondly^  That  it  is  altogether  imfirof^ 
as  it  implies  Jahekood^  viewing  and  treating  those  as  one^ 
which  indeed  are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct* 

First  DiFFicvLTt,  That  the  appointing  Adam  to  standi 
iH  this  great  affair,  as  the  nk>ral  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so 
treating  them  as  one  with  him,  as  standing  or  falling  with 
bim,  is  injurious  to  them,  and  tends  to  their  hurt.  To  wfaicll 
I  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise  i  that  such  a  constitu- 
tion was  so  far  from  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  Adam's 
posterity,  or  tending  to  their  calamity,  any  more  than  if  ever^ 
one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself  personally,  that  it 
was,  in  itself  considered,  very  much  of  a  contrary  tendency^ 
and  was  attended  with  a  more  eligible  firodadiiity  of  2i  hafipy 
Issue  than  the  latter  would  have  been  :  Andso  is  a  constitu- 
tion truly  expressing  the  goodness  of  its  author.  For,  here 
the  following  things  are  to  be  considered. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  a«  likely^  on 
account  of  his  capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  fier severe  in 
obedience,  as  his  posterity  (taking  one  with  another)  if  they 
had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves.  And 
supposing  that  there  was  a  constituted  Union  or  oneness  of 
him  and  his  posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person,  or 
common  head,  all  by  this  constitution  would  have  been  as  sure 
to  partake  of  the  be  nefit  of  bis  obedience,  as  of  the  ill  conse^ 
quence  of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  fall. 

2.  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue,  in  such 
an  appointment,  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand 
for  himself;  especially  on  two  accounts.  (1.)  That  Adam 
had  stronger  motives  to  watchfulness  than  his  posterity  would 
have  had ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
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bat  aleo  that  of  all  his  posterity.  (3.)  Adam  was  in  • 
state  of  complete  manhood,  when  bis  trial  began.  It  was  a 
coDstitulion  very  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  Godi  consid* 
Cfing  the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propaguted  in  the 
way  of  generation,  that  llwrjirnt  father  should  be  appointed 
tm  flUnd  for  ail.  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  coming 
iato  existence  in  a  state  of  mfuncy',  and  their  coming  so  grad- 
4Mlly  to  mature  state»  and  so  remaining  for  a  great  while  in  a 
atate  of  childhood  and  comparative  imperfection!  after  they 
vere  become  moral  agents*  they  would  be  less  fit  to  stand  for 
themselves,  than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them- 

If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  say,  that 
for  his  own  part,  if^the  affair  had  been  proposed  to  him,  he 
iboold  have  choaen  to  have  had  his  eternal  interent  trusted  in 
Mt  own  hands  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  no  mai/s  vain 
Opinion  of  himself,  as  more  Jit  to  be  trusted  than  others,  al^ 
tera  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  as  they  demon* 
ttrably  are  in  themselves.  Nor  is  it  a  just  objection,  that 
Ibis  constitution  has  in  event  proved  for  the  hurt  of  mankind* 
^or  it  dues  not  follow  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  ha/ifiy 
(^ent,  in  such  an  establishment,  becaiise  it  was  not  such  as  to 
tnake  it  utterly  impossible  there  should  be  any  other  event, 

S.  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Jidant 
appears  in  this  :  That  if  there  had  been  no  sorvereign^  gram 
ciou3  establishment  at  all,  but  God  had  proceeded  only  on  the 
jbot  of  mere  justice^  and  had  gone  no  fH.rther  than  this  re« 
^tred,  he  might  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  poster- 
ity, that  they  should  perform  fier/tct,  fierfietttal  obedience^ 
Without  ever  failing  in  the  least  instance,  on  pain  o^ eternal 
deaths  and  might  have  made  this  demand  without  the  firomisc 
af  any  positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obe* 
dience  is  a  debt^  that  every  one  owes  to  his  Creator,  and 
therefore  is  what  his  Creator  was  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for. 
^one  is  obliged  to  pay  bis  debtor,  only  for  discharging  his 
just  debt.  But  such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Ad- 
am, that  an  eternal  happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of 
his  persevering  fidelity,  to  all  such  as  were  included  within 
that  constitution  (of  which  the  tree  of  Ufe  was  a  sign)  as 
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^elt  as  eternal  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  diaol(% 
•dience. 

I  come  now  to  conuder  the 

Second  Difficulty.  It  bc*ng  thus  manifest  f;hat  this 
constitution,  by  Which  Adam  and  his  -xistefity  are  dealt  with 
as  one^  is  not  unreasonable  upon  accouni  cf  its  being  injurious 
mnd  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  oniy  thing  remain* 
ing  in  the  objection  against  such  a  constitution,  is  the  imftrom 
priety  of  ir,  fi%  implying  Jhisehood^  and  contradictior  to  the 
true  nature  of  things  ;  as  hereby  tiiey  are  Tiewed  and  treated 
ma  oney  who  are  not  one,  but  wholly  distins.*t ;  and  no  arbitrarjr 
constitution  can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in  -  itself 
consiJered  is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a 
false  hypothesis,  and  wrong  notion  of  what  we  call  samenesa 
or  oneness^  among  created  things  ;  and  the  seeming  force  of 
the  objection  arises  from  ignorance  or  inconsideration  of  the 
degree <i  in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  exist- 
ence, in  general,  depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and 
law  of  the  Supreme  Author  and  Disposer  of  the  Universe. 

Some  things,  being  most  simply  considered,  are  entirely 
di&tinct^  and  very  diverse^  which  yet  are  so  united  by  the  es<^ 
tablished  law  of  the  Creator, in  some  respects,  and  with  regard 
to  some  purposes  and  effects,  that  by  virtue  of  that  establish^ 
ment  it  is  with  ihem  as  if  they  were  one.  Thus  a  tree.,  grown 
great,  and  an  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little 
gfirout,  that  first  came  out  of  the  ground,  from  whence  it 
grew,  aiid  has  been  continued  in  constant  succession,  though 
it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse^  many  thousand  times  bigger, 
and  of  a  very  different  form^  and  perhaps  not  one  atom  the 
very  same  ;  yet  God,  according  to  an  established  law  of  na» 
ture,  has  in  a  constant  succession  communicated  to  it  many 
of  the  same  qualities  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
vere  072^.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  an  union  in 
these  respects,  and  for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us 
to  look  upon  all  as  one.  So  the  body  of  man  at  forty  years  of 
age,  is  oJie  with  the  infant  body  which  first  came  into  the  ^ 
world,  fi?om  whence  it  grew ,  thougli  now  constituted  oJ  dif<r 
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tittiAt  stibttancct  and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  proba- 
bly changed  scores  (if  not  hundreds)  of  times  ;  and  though 
h  be  now  in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  God^ 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  establish,  has  (^used  that  in  a  certain  method  it  should 
communicate  with  that  infantUe  body,  in  the  same  lifei  the 
tame  senses,  the  same  features,  and  many  of  the  same  quali- 
ties, and  in  union  with  the  same  soul,  and  so,  with  regard  to 
these  purposes,  it  is  dealt  with  l)y  him  as  one  body.     Againy 
the  body  and  soul  of  a  man  are  one^  in  a  very  different  man* 
ner,  and  for  different  purposes.     Censidered  in  themselveSf 
they  are  exceeding  different  beings,  of  a  nature  as  diverse  as 
can  be  conceived  ;   and  yety  by  a  very  peculiar  divine  consti- 
tution or  law  of  nature,  which  God  has  been  plea'  ed  to  estab- 
lish, they  are  strongly  united,  and  become  one^  in  most  impor- 
tant respects ;   a  wonderful  mutual  communication  is  esiab- 
Eahed  ;  so  that  both  become  different  parts  of  the  same  man. 
But  the  union  and  mutual  communication  they  have,  has  ex- 
istence, and  is  entirely  re{;ulated  and  limited^  according  to 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  constitution  he  haa 
been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  personal  identUy  of  created 
iDteUigcnt  beings,  though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  whol- 
ly in  that  which  Mr.  Locke  places  i\  in,  i.  e.  same  conscious* 
ffCM  ;  yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one  thing 
essential  to  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  communication  or 
continuance  of  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any 
subject,  through  successive  pans  of  duration,  depends  wholly 
OD  a  divine  establishment.  There  would  be  no  necessity  that 
the  remembrance  and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue 
to  exist,  but  by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator.  If 
any  should  here  insist  that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse 
to  any  such  constitution^  in  order  to  account  for  the  continu^- 
ance  of  the  same  consciousness^  and  should  say,  tliat  the  very 
nature  of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it ; 
and  that  the  soul  will  retain  the  ideas  and  consciousness  it 
ence  had,  according  to  the  courne  of  tiature  ;  then  let  it  be  re- 
mambered^  who  it  is  gives  the  soul  this  nature ;  and  Ua  that 
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be  remembered,  whtch  Dr«  Taylor  says  of  the  conrse  of  mN 
ture,  before  observed  ;  denyiii)^)  that  <^  the  course  of  nature 
is  a  proper  actire  cause^  ^rhich  will  work  and  go  on  by 
Itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  permits  it  ;**  saying  that 
M  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the^^agency  of  God,  is 
no  cause,  or  nothing  ;'*  and  affirming  that  <*  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  the  course  of  nature  should  continue  it&dft  or  go 
on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  itself  ;"*  an<| 
that  «  God,  the  Original  of  all  Being,  is  the  Only  Cause  of  all 
natural  effects.**!  Here  is  worthy  also  to  be  observed,  whift 
Dr.  Turnbull  says  of  the  law^  of  nature^  in  words  which  ho 
cites  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton.|  <<  It  is  the  will  of  the  mind 
that  ts  the  Jirat  cauae^  that  gives  subsistence  and  efficacy  to 
all  those  lawa^  who  is  the  efficient  cause  that  produces  tho 
phenomena^  which  appear  in  analogy,  harmony  and  agreement^^ 
according  to  these  laws.**  And  he  says,  ^  The  same  princi^ 
pies  must  take  place  in  things  pertsdning  to  morale  as  well  ao 
natural  philosophy /'J 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of 
consciousness  depends  wholly  on  a  law  of  nature^  and  so,  oil 
the  sovereign  xvill  and  agency  of  GoD  ;  and  therefore,  that 
personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pollution  and 
guilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitral 
ry  divine  constitution  ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  al« 
low  the  same  consciousness  not  to  be  the  only  thing  which 
constitutes  oneness  of  person,  but  should,  besides  that,  sup* 
pose  sameness  of  substance  requisite.  For,  if  same  con- 
sciousness be  one  thing  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and 
this  depends  on  God's  sovereign  constitution^  it  will' still  fol- 
low  that  personal  identity  depends  on  Gpd*s  sovereign  constif 
tut  ion. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance  itr 
self,  in  the  different  moments  of  its  duration,  I  thinki  we 
shall  Gjreatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to  be  like  that  abso- 
lute, independent  identity  of  the  First  Being,  whereby  he  if 
the  samey  yesterday  j  today  ^  and  forever,     Nay,  on  the  contrary, 

•  Page  134,  S.       f  Page  14«,  S.       J  Mor.  Phil.  p.  7,       S  Ihjd,  p.  ^ 
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it  may  be  demonstrated  that  even  this  oneness  of  created  sub- 
stance, existing  at  different  times,  is  a  merely  dependent  iden- 
tity, dependent  on  the  pleasure  and  sovereign  constitution  of 
Him  who  vforketh  all  in  all.  This  will  follow  from  what  is 
generally  allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only 
created  all  things,  and  gave  them  being  at  first,  but  continu- 
ally preserves  them,  and  upholds  them  in  being.  This  be- 
ing a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  it  may  be  worthy 
llere  to  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  Let  us  inquire 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  be  not  evident  that 
God  does  continually,  by  his  immediate  power,  ufihold  every 
created  substance  in  being  ;  and  then  let  us  see  the  conse-' 
ijuence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  immediate  power,  ufihold  every 

created  substance  in  being,   will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider 

that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependent  existence,  and 

therefore  is  an  effect^   and  must  have  some  cause  ;  and  the 

cause  must  be  one  of  these  two  ;   either  the  antecedent  exist* 

ence  of  the  same  substance,  or  the  pQV)er  of  the  Creator.  But 

it  caiinoi  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance. 

For  instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon  at  thia 

present  moment,  cannot  be  the.  effect  of  its  existence  at  the 

last  foregoing  moment.     For  not  only  was  what  existed  the 

last  moment,  no  active  cause,  but  wholly  a  passive  thing ;  but 

this  also  is  to  be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  produce  effects 

in  a  time  and  place  In  which  itself  is  no/.     It  is  plain,  nothing 

jcan  exert  itself,  or  operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing. 

But  the  moon's  past  existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its 

present  existence  is.     In  point  of  time,  what  is  past^  entirely 

ceases,  when  present  existence  begins  ;    otherwise  it  would 

not  be  past.     The  past  moment  is  ceased  and  gone,  when 

the  present  moment  takes  place  ;    and  does  no  more  coexist 

vith  it,  than  does  any  other  moment  that  had  ceased  twenty 

years  ago.     Nor  could  the  past  existence  of  the  particles  of 

this  moving  body  produce  effects  in  any  other  place  than  where 

it  then  was.     But  its  existence  at  the  present  moment,  in 

iBvery  point  of  it,  is  in  a  different  place  frona  where  its  exisj- 

Vot.  VI.  3  I 
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encc  was  at  ihe  last  preceding  moment.  From  these  thio^ 
I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow  that  the  present  existencei* 
either  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cannot  be  an- 
effect  of  its  past  existence.  The  existences  (so  to  speak)  of 
an  effect,  or  thing  dependent,  in  difiPrrent  parts  of  space  or 
duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  another,  do  not  at  all  co- 
exist one  with  the  other  ;  and  therefore  are  as  truly  different 
effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  duration  were  ever  so 
far  asunder;  and  the  prior  existence  can  no  more  be  the 
proper  cause  of  the  new  existence,  in  the  next  ipoment,  or 
text  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  age  before,  or 
at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  without  any  existence  to  fill  up 
x/  the  intermediate  time  or  space.  Therefore  the  existence  of 
y  treated  substances,  in  each  successive  moment,  must  be  the. 
effect  of  the  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power  of  God. 

If  any  shall  say,  this  reasoning  is  not  good,  and  shall  insist 
upon  it,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  immediate  divine  power 
to  produce  the  present  existence  of  created  substances,  but 
that  their  present  existence  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of 
past  exisiencci  according  to  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the 
established  course  ofitature  is  siiffjcient  to  continue  existence, 
wbei-e  existence  is  once   given  ;     I  allow  it :   But  then  it 
should  be  remenibtTed.  tvhat  nature  is  in  created  things  ;  and 
*what  the  establi'-hed  course  of  nature  is ;  that,  as  has  been 
observed  alrcud) ,   it  ift  nothings  separate  from  the  agency  of 
God;  and  iV.at,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  Gqd^  the  Original  of  all 
being,  is  the  onlt  cause  of  all  natural  effects,     A  father,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  begets  a  child  ;    an  oak,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud  ; 
so,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  the  former  existence 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed  by  its  new  or  present  ex- 
istence.    In  the  one  case  and  the  other,  the  new  effect  is  con- 
sequent on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  laws  and  settled 
course  of  nature,  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  con- 
tinued immediate  efficiency  of  God,  according  to  a  constitution 
that  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.     Therefore,  according 
to  what  our  author  urges,  as  the  child  and  the  acorn,  which 
come  into  existence  according  to  the  ccurse  of  nature^  in  con-* 
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sequence  of  the  prior  existence  and  state  of  the  parent  and 
(the  oak,  are  truly,  immediately  created  or  made  by  God  ;   sn 
must  the  existence  of  each  created  person  and  thing,  at  each 
fnoroent  of  it,  be  from  the  immediate  continued  creation  of 
God,     It  will  certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that   God*8 
"  '    preserving  created  things  in  being  is  perfectly  equivalent  to 
.  .a  continued  creation,  or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  no* 
■^'  thing  at  each  moment^  of  their  existence.     If  the  continued 
^  existence  of  created  things  be  wholly  dependent  on  God*t 
preservation,  then,  those  things  would  drop  into  nothipg,  up- 
on the  ceasing  of  the  present  moment,  without  a  new  exer- 
tion of  the  divine  power  to  cause  them  to  exist  in  the  follow* 
ing  moment.     If  there  be  any  who  own,  that  God  preserves 
things  in  being,  and  yet  hold  that  they  would  continue  in  be- 
ing without  any  further  help  from  hi«i,  after  they  once  havo 
existence ;    I  think,  it  is  hard  to  know  \f^iat  they  mean.     To 
Tvhat  purpose  can  it  be,  to  talk  of  Oodi*^  preserving  things  in 
being,  when  there  is  no  need  of  his  preserving  them  ?     Or  to 
talk  of  tbcir  being  de/iendent  on  God  for  continued  existencef 
-when  chey  would  of  themselves  continue  to  exist  without  his 
help  ;   nay,  though  he  should  wholly  withdraw  his  sustaining 
power  and  influence  ? 

It  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  God's  up- 
holding created  substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in  each 
successive  moment,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  immediate 
production  out  of  nothings  at  each  moment.  Because  its  exist- 
ence at  this  tnoment  is  not  merely  in  part  from  God^  but 
wholly  from  him,  and  not  in. any  part  or  degree,  from  its  an* 
tecedent  existence*  For' the  supposing  that  its  antecedent  ex- 
istence concurs  with  God  in  efficiency^  to  produce  some  part 
of  the  effect,  is  attended  with  all  the  very  same  .absurditieSy 
which  have  been  shewn  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  pro- 
ducing it  wholly.  Therefore  the  antecedent  existence  is  no* 
thing,  as  to  any  proper  influence  or  assistance  in  the  affair ; 
and  consequently  God  produces  the  effect  as  much  from  no* 
ihingy  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  before.  So  that  this  effect 
differs  not  at  all  from  the  first  creation,  but  only  circumsta?u 
^$Utlly  ;  as  in  first  creation  there  had  been  no  such  act  and  ef« 
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feet  of  God's  power  before  ;  whereas,  hi«  giving;  existerfc^ 
after  wards, /o//ow«  preceding  acts  and  effects  oi  the  same 
kind*  in  an  established  order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence  of 
these  thinp^s  is  to  mjr  present  purpose.  If  the  existence  of 
created  mbtttance^  in  each  successive  moment,  be  wholly  the 
effect  of  God's  immediate  power,  in  that  moment,  without 
any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first  crea- 
tion out  of  r7o/A/;z^,  then  what  exists  at  this  moment,  by  thi$ 
power,  is  a  nevf  effect^  and  simply  and  absolutely  considered) 
not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  though  it  be  like  itf 
and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  method.* 

*  When  I  tuppose  that  an  tSitt  which  i«  produced  every  moment,  by  a 
sew  action  or  exertion  of  power,  mu&t  be  a  new  effect  hi  eac'i  moment,  and 
not  abi->lutely  and  numerically  the  &ame  with  that  whi.  h  existed  in  preceding 
roomcnu.  the  thing  th^t  I  intend*  may  be  illustrated  by  this  example.  The 
lucid  color  or  brightness  of  the  maon^  as  we  look.  stedUstly  upon  it,  seem&  to 
be  a  permanent  thing,  as  though  it  were  perfectly  the  same  brightness  continue 
id.  Hut  indeed  it  is  an  effect  produted  every  mom^t.  It  ceases,  and  is 
ient;\A>ed,  in  each  successive  point  of  time  ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a  new 
effect  at  each  iu&tant  ;  and  no  one  thing  that  belongs  to  it,  is  aimierically  the 
same  that  existed  in  the  preceding  moment.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  impressed 
on  that  body,  and  redrcted  from  it,  which  cause  tl.e  effect,  arc  none  of  themi 
the  same  :  The  impression,  made  in  each  moment  on  our  sensory,  is  by  the 
stroke  of  new  rays;  and  the  sensation,  excited  by  the  stroke,  is  a  new  effect, 
an  effect  of  a  new  impulse.  Therefore  t<  e  brigntnes-s  or  lucid  whiteness  of 
this  body  is  no  more  numericaily  the  same  thing  with  that  which  existed  in 
the  preceding  moment,  than  the  sound  of  the  vind  that  blows  now,  is  indi- 
vidually the  .Name  with  the  sound  of  the  wind  fat  blew  just  beforCt  which, 
though  it  be  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  more  t  an  the  agitated  a/r,  that  makes 
the  sound,  is  the  samt ;  or  than  the  zvaler^  flowing  in  a  fiver,  that  now  pass- 
es by,  is  indiv  dually  the  same  with  that  which  passed  a  little  before.  And 
if  it  be  thus  with  :he  brightnei^s  or  color  of  the  moon,  so  it  roust  be  with  its 
sol'dih,^  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  ts  substance,  if  ail  be,  each  moment, 
as  much  the  immediate  effect  of  a  vezo  exertion  or  app.ication  of  power. 

The  matter  may  peihaps  be  in  some  rci.pects  still  more  clearly  illustrated 
by  thi.s.  The  inuigcs  of  things  in  a^lass,  as  we  keep  our  eye  upon  them, 
seem  to  remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  contm  ing,  peifec.  iocntity.  But 
it  is  known  to  be  otkierwise.  Philosophers  well  know  that  these  images  are 
consU:vly  renezceJf  by  the  impression  and  reflection  of  new  rays  of  light;  so 
that  the  image  impre&sed  by  the  foraer  xays  is  constantly  vanishing,  aod  a 
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And  there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  biit  ^hat  de- 
pends on  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator ;  who  bjr 
his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites  these  successiTe 
new  effects,  that  he  treat*  them  as  one^  by  communicating  to 
them  like  properties,  relations,  and  circumstances  ;  and  so, 
leads  ua  to  regard  and  treat  them  as  one.  When  I  call  this 
an  arbitrary  constitution^  I  mean,  it  is  a  constitution  which  de« 
pends  on  nothing  but  the-  divine  hoUI ;  which  divine  will  de- 
pends on  notiiinp;  but  the  divine  wisdom.  In  this  sense,  the* 
whole  course  of  nature^  with  all  that  belongs  to  it.  all  its  laws 
and  methoiis,  und  constancy  and  regularity,  continuance  and 
proceeding,  is  an  arbitrary  constitution.  In  this  s«nse,  the 
tontinuancc  c  f  tlie  very  being  of  the  world  ynd  all  it^  parts,  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  continued  being*  dept^nds  entirely  on 
aA  arbitrary  covstitution  :  For  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  b(  caiisc  thtie  was  sounds  or  liv:ht,  or  color,  or  rchist- 
ancc,  or  gmvity,  or  thought,  or  consciousness,  or  any  other 
dependent  thing  the  last  moment,  that  therefore  there  shall 
he  the  like  at  the  next.     All  dependent  existence  wnatsoever 

uw  image  impressed  by  new  rays  every  moment^  tioth  on  the  t^lass  and  oa 
tfie  eye.  The  image  constantly  renewed,  *:y  new  su-  cessive  rays,  is  no  mote 
nomerxally  he  same,  than  if  it  were  by  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  a  pen- 
cil, and  the  colors  constantly  vanishing  as  fast  as  put  on.  And  the  new  im- 
ages being  put  on  immediAtdy  or  instantly,  do  not  make  them  the  same,  any 
more  than  if  it  were  done  with  the  intermission  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  Xhc  im- 
age that  exists  this  moment,  is  not  at  all  derive^  from  the  image  which  existed 
the  last  preceding  moment ;  as  may  be  seen,  because,  if  the  succession  of  new 
rays  be  intercepted,  by  something  intcrpo.sed  between  theobje  tand  the  glass, 
the  image  immediately  ceases  ;  the  past  existence  of  iht  imagf^  has  no  influence 
te  uphold  it,  so  much  as  for  one  moment.  Which  oMcws,  that  the  image  is 
altogether  new  made  evt^ry  moment ;  and  strictly  spe?king,  is  in  no  p.'.rt  nu- 
merically the  same  with  that  which  existed  the  moment  preceding  And 
truly  so  the  matter  must  bp  with  the  hodia  themselves,  as  well  ai»  their  im^iges  : 
They  also  cannot  be  the  same,  with  an  'bsolute  identity,  but  must  be  wholly 
renewed  every  moment,  if  he  case  be  as  has  been  proved,  that  heir  present 
existence  is  no-,  s.rictly  speaking,  at  all  thr  effect  of  their  pitst  existence  ;  but 
is  wholly,  every  instant,  the  effect  of  a  new  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  powcr^ 
of  the  cause  of  their  existence.  It  s-  ,  the  existence  caused  is  rverv  insranta 
new  effect,  whether  the  cause  be  iight^  or  immediate  divine  power ,  or  whatOTcr 
it  be. 
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«s  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  passing  and  returning ;  /Tenewa4 
«vcry  moment,  as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  every  moment  re- 
iie\«  ed  by  the  light  that  khines  upon  them  ;  and  all  is  con* 
stantly  proceeding  from  God^  as  light  from  the  sun.  In  him 
wc  Uve^  arid  movr^  and  have  our  beings 

Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is 
no  such  tbing  as  any  identity  or  oneness,  in  created  objectSi 
-existing  at  different  times,  but  what  depends  on  God*9  serve* 
Teiffn  co7if:!itution.  And  so  it  appears,  that  the  objection  wo 
are  upon,  made  against  a  supposed  divine  constitution,  where- 
liy  Adam  and  his  posteVity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one^  in 
Ihc  m- nner  Rnd  for  the  purposes  supposed,  as  if  it  were  not 
tonsisfent  m':tfi  tmihf  because  no  constitution  can  make  those 
to  bi  one.  which  are  not  one  :  I  say,  it  appears  that  this  object 
tion  is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis  :  For  it  appears,  that  a  dir 
Ttne  r^marifntion  is  the  thing  which  malces  truth,  in  affairs  of 
this  nature.  The  objection  supposes,  there  is  a  oneness  iti 
created  beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived 
4own  from  past  existence,  distinct  from,  and  f^rior  to  any  one* 
Dess  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  founded  on  divine  constitution. 
Which  is  df^.monstrahly  false,  and  sufficiently  appears  so  from 
thin?;s  conrcded  by  the  adversaries  themselves  :  And  therc'- 
ibre  the  objcclion  v  holly  falls  lo  the  ground. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  identity  and  oneness,  found 
amon.q;  created  things,  by  which  they  become  one  in  different 
nian7irrsy  reft/i'Tfa  and  degrees,  and  lo  various  fiurfioses  ;  sev- 
eral uf  which  difTcrcnces  have  been  observed  ;  and  every  kind 
isorcicied,  regulated  and  limiied,  in  every  respect,  by  divine 
constitution.  Some  thini}:s,  existing  in  diflfierent  limes  and 
places,  are  treated  by  tlicir  Creator  as  one  in  one  resfiect,  and 
others  in  aiiother ;  some  iire  united  for  this  communication^ 
and  others  for  that ;  br.t  all  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure 
of  the  fountain  of  all  hiring  and  operaiion. 

It  appears,  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
oneness,  by  virtue  whevc{:>f  fiollution  and  guilt  from  past  wick- 
edness are  derived,  depends  entirely  on  a  divine  establishment, 
Jt  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt  and  an  evil 
taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  cgjft- 
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wAttd  twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  eren  to> 
the  end  of  the  world  and  forever.  It  is  this,  that  must  ac- 
count for  the  continuance  of  any  such  thing,  any  where^  as 
consciousneaa  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continuance  of 
all  habitsy  either  good  or  bad  :  And  on  this  depends  every 
thing  that  can  belong  io  fiersonal  identity.  And  all  communi- 
cations, derivations,  or  continuation  of  qualities,  properties  or 
relations,  natural  or  moral,  from  what  is  flatty  as  if  the  subject 
were  one^  depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persuaded,  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why 
God,  who  constitutes  all  other  created  union  or  oneness,  ac* 
cording  to  his  pleasure,  and  for  what  purposes,  communica-^ 
tions,  and  effects,  he  pleases,  may  not  establish  a  constitution 
whereby  the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him, 
mach  as  the  buds  and  branches  from  the  stock  or  root  of  a 
['  tree,  should  be  treated  as  one  with  him,  for  the  derivationf 
■cither  of  righteousness,  and  communion  in  rewards,  or  of  the 
loss  of  righteousness,  and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt.* 

*  I  appeal  to  such  as  are  not  wont  to  content  themselves  with  judging  by  a 
atperficiai  appearance  and  view  of  things,   but  arc  habituated  to  examine 
Atngt  strictly  and  closely,  that  they  may  judge  righteous  judgment,  Whetli- 
ff  OD  supposition  that  all  mankind  had  coexisted^   in  the  manner  mentioned  ' 
before,  any  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  be  had 
ttleMed,  have  established  such  an  union  between  Ad«m  and  the   rest  of  man- 
kind, as  was  in  that  case  supposed.     Particularly,  if  it  had  been  the  case,  that 
Adam's  posterity,  had  actually,  accerdingto  a  Uw  of  nature,  some  ho\f  grown 
mt  qfhim,  and  yet  remained  contiguous  and  literally  united  to  him^  as  the  branch- 
es to  a  tree,  or  the  membeis  of  the  body  to  the  head  ;  and  had  all,  before  tlic 
&I1,  existed  togcthe?  at  the  same  time^  though  ib  different  places^  as  the  head  and 
mumbets  are  in  different  places  :  In  this  case,   who  can  determine,  that  the 
ao^jor  of  nature  might  not,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  have  established  such  an. 
wiian  between  the  root  and  branches  of  this  complex  being,  as  that  all  should 
constitute  one  moral  whole ;  so  that  by  the  law  of  un<on,  there  should  be  a 
communion  in  each  moral  alteration^  and  that  the  heart  of  every  branch  should 
It  the  same  moment  participate  with  the  heart  of  the  root^  be  conformed  to  it, 
and  concurring  with  it  in  all  its  affections  and  acts,  and  so  jointly  partaking, 
in  its  state,  as  a  part  of  the  same  thing?  Why  might  not  God,  if  he  had  pleas- " 
ed|  have  fixed  such  a  kind  of  union  as  this,  an  union  of  the  various  parts  of 
inch  a  moral  whole,  as  well  as  many  other  unions,  which  he  ha3  actually  Bxcd^ 
iccordiog  to  bis  sovereign  pleasure  ?  And  if  he  might,  by  his  sovereign  con** 
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As  I  said  before,  all  oneness  in  created  things^  whence 
qnalities  and  relations  are  derived,  depends  on  a  divine  consti- 
tution that  is  arbitrary^  in  every  other  respect,  excepting  that 
it  is  regulated  by  divine  wisdom.     The  wisdom,  which  is  ex- 
ercised in  these  constitutions,  appears  in  these  two  things. 
jPirst^  In  a  beautiful  analogy  and   harmony  with  other  laws  or 
constitutions,   especially  relating   to  the  same  subject ;  and 
secondly y  In  the  good   ends  obtaiacd,  or  useful  consequences  of 
such  a  constitution.     If  therefore  there  be  any  objection  still 
lying  against  this  constitution  with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it 
must  be,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently   wise  in   these   respects. 
But  what  extreme  arrogance  would  it  be  in   us,     to  take 
upon  us  to  act  as  judges  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom   of  the 
laws  and  established  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Lord  and 
Creator  of  the  universe  ?   And  not  only  so,  but  if  this  consti- 
tution,  in  particular,  be  well  considered,  its  wisdom^  in  the 
two  forementioned  respects,  may  easily  be  made  evident. 
There  is  an  apparent  manifold  analogy  to  other  constitutions 
and  laws,  established  and  maintained  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  vital  nature  in  this  lower  world  ;  all  parts  of  which,  in 
all  successions,  are  derived  from  iht^Jirst  oftne  kindy  as  from 
their  root,  or  fountain  ;  each  deriving  from  thence  all  proper- 
ties and  qualities,  that  are  proper  to  the  nature  and  capacity 
of  the  kind,  or  species  :  No  derivative  having  any  one  perfec- 
tion (unless  it  be  what  is  merely  circumstantial)  but  what  was 
in  its  primitive.     And  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be  with- 
out that  original  righteoiCsncasy  which  Adam  had  lost,  is  also 
analGgoua  to  other  laws  and  establishments,  relating  to  the  na- 
ture of  mankind  ;  according  to  which,  Adam's  posterity  have 
no  one  perfection  of  nature,  in  any  kind,  superior  to  what  was 

stitution,  have  established  such  an  union  of  the  various  branches  of  mankind^ 
■when  existing  in  different  places^  I  do  not  see  why  he  might  not  also  do  the 
same,  though  they  exist  in  different  times.  I  know  not  why  succession,  or 
diversity  of  time^  should  make  any  such  constituted  union  more  unreasonable, 
than  diversity  oi  place.  The  only  reason,  why  diversity  of  time  can  seem  ttt 
make  it  unreasonable,  is,  that  difference  of  time  shews,  there  is  no  absolute 
identity  of  the  things  existing  in  th^se  different  times  :  But  it  shews  this,  I 
think,  not  at  all  more  than  the  diffierence  of  the  place  of  existence^ 
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Id  him,  when  the  human  race  began  to  be  propagated  from 
him. 

And  as  such  a  constitution  was  Jit  and  viine  in  other  res- 
pect s*  so  it  was  in  this  that  follows.  Seeing  the  divine  con- 
etitution  concerning  the  manner  of  mankind's  coming  into  ex- 
istence in  their  propagation,  was  such  as  did  so  naturally  unite 
them,  and  made  them  in  so  many  respects  one^  naturally 
leading  them  to  a  close  union  in  society,  and  manifold  inter- 
course, and  mutual  dependence.  Things  were  wisely  so  es- 
tablished, that  all  should  naturally  be  in  one  and  the  same 
moral  state  ;  and  not  in  sujch  exceeding  different  states,  as  that 
aome  should  be  perfectly  innocent  and  holy,  but  others  corrupt 
and  wicked  ;  some  needing  a  Saviour,  but  others  needing 
none ;  some  in  a  confirmed  slate  of  perfect  hafifdnesa^  but 
others  in  a  state  of  public  condemnation  to  perfect  and  eter- 
nal misery  ;  some  justly  exposed  to  great  calamities  in  this 
world,  but  others  by  their  innocence  raised  above  all  suffering. 
Such  a  vast  diversity  of  state  would  by  no  means  have  agreed 
with  the  natural  and  necessary  constitution  and  unavoidable 
situation  and  circumstances. of  the  world  of  mankind  ;  all  made 
of  one  blood  J  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  qfthe  earthy  to  be  united 
and  blended  in  society,  and  lo  partake  together  in  the  natural 
and  common  goods  and  evils  of  this  lower  woMd. 

Dr.  Taylor  urges,*  that  sorrow  and  shame  are  only  (or fier- 
aonal  sin  :  And  it  has  often  been  Urged,  that  re/ie?itance  can  be 
for  no  other  sin.  To  which  I  would  say,  that  the  use  of  words 
is  very  arbitrary  :  But  that  men's  /icflris  should  be  deeply  af- 
fected with  grief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollu- 
tion and  guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I 
think,  is  not  in  the  least  wireasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing 
strange  and  unheard  of,  that  men  should  ht  ashamed  of  things 
done  by  others^  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned  in.  I  am 
sure,  \\.  \s  i\o\.  unscri/ltural ;  especially  when  they  are  justly 
Rooked  upon  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of 
.their  hearts,  as  fully  consenting  and  concurring, 

*  Pgge  iij» 
Vol.  VI.  3  K 
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Trom  ^  hat  has  been  observed  it  may  appear,  there  is  n# 
sure  ground  to  conclude,  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  iny* 
possible  thing,  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the 
cin  of  the  first,  apostasy,  so  as  that  this,  in  reality  and  propri- 
'  ety ,  shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  union  between 
the  root  and  branches  of  the  world  of  mankind  (truly  and  prop- 

.  crly  availing  to  such  a  consequence)  established  by  the  Au- 
thor of  the  whole  system  of  the  universe ;  to  whose  eatablish- 

'  nents  are  owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union,  in  any  part 

of  thut  system  ;  'and  by  virtue  of  the  full  content  of  the  hearts 

of  Adam*s  posterity  to  that  first  apostasy.     And  therefore  the 

V  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imfiutee 

^  it  to  them  ;  but  it  is  truly  and  firoficrfy  theirs,  and  on  that 

f  ground,  God  iropmtes  it  to  them.* 

By  reason  of  the  established  union  between  Adam  and  bis 
posterity,  the  case  is  far  otherwise  between  him  and  them^ 
than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or  individuals  of  Adam's  race  ; 
betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  union  ^  as  between  child- 
ren and  other  ancestors.    Concerning  whom  is  apparently  to 
be  understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviii.  1....20.*    Where  God 
reproves  the  Jews  for  the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grafies,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge;  and  tells   ihem,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no  more* 
have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb  ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the 
wickedness   of.  his  father,   and    sincerely  disafifiroves  it  and 
avoids  it,  and  he  himself  is  righteous,  he  shall  not  die  for  the 
itiiquity  (fids  father  ;  that  all  souls,   both  the  soul  of  the  father 
and  the  son,  are  Ms  ;  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  not  bear 
the  irnquity  cf  his  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son  ;  but  the  soul  that  slnneth,  it  shall  die  ;  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
ivicked  shall  be  upon  him.     The  thing  denied,  is  communion  in 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  dis- 
tinct parts  of  Adam's  race  ;  and  expressly,  in  that  casci  where 
there  is  no  consent  and  concurrence,  but  a  sincere-  di&approba- 
Uon  of  the  wickedness  of  ancestors.    It  is  declared,  that  childr 

•  Which  Dr.  Taybr  alleges,  p.  xt,  n,  5. 
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T^  who  are  adult  and  come  to  act  for  themselveS)  who  are 
righteousj  and  do  not  approve  of^  but  sincerely  condemn  the 
-wickedness  of  their  fathersj  shall  not  be  punished  for  their 
disapproved  and  avoided  iniqdities.  The  occasion  of  what 
18  here  said,  as  well  as  the  design  and  pl»n  senscy  shews, 
that  nothing  is  here  intended  in  the  least  degree  incondstent 
with  what  has  been  supposed  concerning  Adam's  posterity's 
sinning  and  falling  in  Ma  apostasy.  The  occasion  is,  the  peo- 
ple's murmuring  at  God's  methods  under  the  Mosaic  dispen«* 
sation ;  agreeable  to  that  in  Levit.  xxvi.  39.  «  And  they  that 
are  left  of  you,  shall  pine  away  in  their  iniquity  in  their  ene« 
mies  lands ;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  shall  they 
pine  away  with  them  r"  And  other  parallel  places,  respecting 
external  judgments,  which  were  the  punishments  most  plain- 
ly threatened,  and  chiefly  insisted  on,  under  that  dispensation, 
(which  was,  as  it  were,  an  external  and  carnal  covenant)  and 
particularly  the  people's  suffering  such  terrible  judgments  at 
that  day,  even  in  Ezeklel's  time,  for  tlie  sins  of  Manasseh  ; 
according  to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xv.  4.)  and 
agreeable  to  what  is  said  in  that  confession.  Lam.  v«  T.  ^^  Our 
fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have  borne  their  ini* 
quities." 

In  what  is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the  in- 
troducing of  the  gospel  dispensation  ;  as  is  greatly  confirmed 
by  comparing  this  place  with  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30,  31.  Under 
which  dispensation,  the  righteousness  of  God's  dealings  with 
mankind  would  be  more  fully  manifested,  in  the  clear  revela- 
tion then  to  be  made  of  the  method  of  the  judgment  of  God, 
by  which  ihe ^nal  state  of  wicked  men  is  determined  ;  which 
is  not  according  to  the'  behavior  of  their  particular  ancestors  ; 
but  every  one  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  sin  of  his  own 
wicked  heart,  or  sinful  nature  and  practice.  The  affair  of  rf^- 
rivation  of  the  natural  corruption  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  their  consent  /o,  and  participation  o/,  the  firimitive  and  com- 
mon apostasy,  is  not  in  the  least  intermeddled  with,  or  touched, 
by  any  thing  meant  or  aimed  at  in  the  true  scopr  and  design 
<rf  this  place  in  Exekiel  ' 
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world)  and  these  torments  ending  in  death  and  annihilation, 
may  sit  easier  on  the  iinag;ination,  than  to  conceive  of  their 
suffering  eternal  misery  for  it.     But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve 
one's  reason, '  There  is  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  suppos- 
ed to  He  against  imputing  a  sin  in  the  v}hole  of  it,  which  was 
committed  by  one^  to  another  who  did  not  personally  commit 
it,  but  what  will  also  lie  ap^alnst  its  being  so  imputed  and  pun- 
ished  in  ti&rt.     For  all   the  reasons  (if  there  are  any)  lie 
against  the  imfiutation  ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  tuhat  is 
imfnited.     If  there  be  any  rule  of  reason,  that  is  strong  and 
good,  lying  against  a  proper  derivation  or  communication  of 
guilt,  from  one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act ;  then  it 
lies  against  ail  that  is  of  this  nature.     The  force  of  the  rea- 
sons brought  against  imputing  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if 
there  be  any  force  in  them)  lies  in  this,  That  Adam  and  his 
posterity  are  not  one.     But  this  lies  as  properly  against  charg- 
ing a  fiart  of  the  gtiilt,  as  the  whole.     For  Adam's  posterity, 
by  not  being  the  same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  Httle 
of  what  was  done,  than  in  the  whole.     They  were  as  absolute^ 
ly  free  from  being  concerned  in  that  act  fiartlyj  as  they  were 
wholly^  And  there  is  no  reason  to  be  brought,  why  one  man's 
sin  cannot  be  justly  reckoned  to  another's  account,  who  was 
not  then  in  being,  in  the  w/iote  of  it  $  but  what  will  as  proper-* 
ly  lie  against  its  being  reckoned  to  him  in  any  fiartj  so  as 
that  he  should  be  subject  to  any  condemnation  or  punishment 
on  that  account.     If  those  reasons  are  good,  all  the  difference 
there  can  be,  is  this  ;  that  to  bring  a  great   punishment  on 
infants  for  Adam^s  sin,  is  a  great  act  of  injtislicci,   and  to 
bring  a  comparatively  small  punishment,  is  a  smaller  act  of 
injustice,  but  not,  that  this  is  not  as   truly  and  demonstrably  an 
act  of  injustice,  as  the  o:her. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  something  parallel.  It  is 
used  as  an  argument  why  I  may  not  exact  from  one  of  my 
neighbors,  what  was  due  to  me  from  another^  that  he  and  my 
4ebtor  are  not  the  same  ;  and  that  their  conceras,  interests 
tnd  properties  are  entirely  distinct.  Now  if  this  argument 
be  good,  it  lies  as  truly  against  my  demanding  from  him  a 
part  of  the  debt,  as  the  whole.    Indeed  it  is  a  greater  act  of 
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injustice  for  me  to  take  from  him  the  vjhole  of  it}  thaii  a  part, 
but  not  more  truly  and  certainly  an  act  of  injustice. 

The  other  divine  thinks  there  is  truly  an  imputation  of 
Adam*s  sin,  so  that  infants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  innocent 
creatures  ;  yet  seems  to  think  it  not  agreeable  to  the  perfec* 
lions  of  God,  to  make  the  state  of  infants  in  another  world 
vorte  than  a  state  of  nonexistence.  But  this  to  me  appears 
plainly  a  giving  u/i  that  grand  point  of  the  imfiutation  of  Ad- 
am's sin,  both  in  whole  and  in  part*  For  it  supposes  it  to 
be  not  right,  for  God  to  bring  any  evil  on  a  child  of  Adam, 
which  is  innocent  as  to  personal  sin,  without  flaying  for  itj  of 
balancing  ii  with  good  ;  so  that  still  the  state  of  the  child 
shall  be  as  goodj  as  ^ould  he  demanded  in  justice j  in  case  of 
Til  ere  innocence.  Which  plainly  supposes  that  the  child  is 
not  exposed  to  any  proper  fiuniskment  at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in 
debt  to  divine  justice,  on  ^he  account  of  Adam's  sin.  For  if 
the  child  were  truly  in  debt,  then  surely  justice  might  take 
something  from  him  without  fiaying  for  it j  or  without  ^<n^ 
Ibat  which  makes  its  state  as  good,  as  mere  innocence  could  in 
justice  require.  If  he  owes  the  suffering  of  some  fiunishmeftff 
then  there  is  no  need  that  justice  should  requite  the  infant 
for  suffering  that  punishment ;  or  make  uftfor  it,  by  confer- 
ring some  good^  that  shall  countervail  it,  and  in  effect  remove 
and  disannul  it ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  good  and  evil  shall  be 
at  an  even  balance,  yea,  so  that  the  scale  of  good  shall  prepon- 
derate. Ifit  is  unjust  in  a  judge  to  order  any  quantity  of 
money  to  be  taken  from  another  without  paying  him  again, 
and  fully  making  it  up  to  him,  it  must  be  because  he  had 
justly  forfeited  none  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  manifest  that  none  can,  in  good 
consistence  with  themselves,  own  a  real  imfiutation  of  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  without  owning  that 
ibty  Sire  justly  viewed  and  treated  as  sinnrrs,  truly  guilty  and 
children  of  nurath  on  that  account ;  nor  unless  they  allow  2| 
just  imputation  oftlie  whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgres-^ 
sion  ;  at  least  all  that  pertains  to  the  essence  of  that  act, 
^  a  full   and  complete   violation    of  the    covenant    which 
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God  had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  if  each  one  of  man- 
kind had  the  like  covenant  established  with  him  singly,  and 
had  by  the  like  direct  and  full  act  of  rebellion!  violated  :t 
fcr  himself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

tfTherein  several  other  Objections  are  considered^ 

DR.  TAYLOR  objects  against  Adam's  posterity's  being' 
Supposed  to  come  into  the  world  under  z  forfeiture  of  €k>d'a 
Heatmgj  and  subject  to  his  curse  through  his  sin....Thatatthe 
lestoration  of  the  world  after  the  flood,  God  pronounced 
equivalent  or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  his  sons,  than  he 
Sd  on  Adam  at  his  creation,  when  he  said,  <<  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply)  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,"  Sec* 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  remarks. 

L  As  it  has4)een  already  shewn,  that  in  the  threatemng^ 
denounced  for  Adam*^  sin,  there  was  nothing  which  appears 
ineonsiaient  with  the  continuance  of  this  firesent  life  for  a  sea- 
son, or  with  the  firopagating  his  kind  ;  so  for  the  like  reason, 
there  appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  reached  Adam's  ^osxtnxyy  inconsistent  with  their 
enjojring  the  temfioral  blessings  of  the  present  life,  as  long  as 
^ia  is  continued ;  even  those  temporal  blessings  which  God 
pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.  For  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam» 
Yhen  be  first  created  him,  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obedience^ 

*  See  p.  82|  ^.  Si 

A 
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-were  not  the  same  ^ith  the  blessings  which  were  auMfiended 
on  hia  obedience.  The  blessings  thus  suspended)  were  the 
h\t%sin^  o(  eternal  iife  ;  which)  if  he  had  maintained  his  in- 
tc^rity  through  his  trial,  would  have  been  pronounced  upon 
him  aftcmoardM  ;  when  (^odj  as  his  judge,  should  have  given 
him  his  reward.  God  might,  indeed,  if  he  had  pleased,  tmme* 
diafrltj  have  deprived  him  of /?/r,  and  of  all  temfioral  blessings 
given  him  before.  But  those  blessings  pronounced  on  him 
beforehand,  were  not  the  things,  for  the  obtaining  of  which 
his  trial  was  appointed.  These  were  reserved j  till  the  issue 
of  his  trial  should  be  seen,  and  then  to  be  pronounced  in  the 
blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been  passed  upon  him  by 
his  judge,  when  God  came  to  decree  to  him  his  reward  for 
his  approved  fidelity.  The  pronouncing  these  latter  bless- 
ings on  a  degenerate  race,  that  had  fallen  under  the  threaten'^ 
ing  denounced,  would  indeed  (without  a  redemption)  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  which  had  been  estab- 
lished. But  the  giving  them  the  former  kind  of  blessings, 
which  were  not  the  things  suspended  on  the  trial,  or  depend- 
ent on  his  fidelity  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season)  was 
not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  Adam's  posterity's  being 
not  included  in  the  threatening,  denounced  for  his  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  That  they  still  have  the  temfioral  blessings  of 
fruitfulness  imd  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  continued  to 
them,  than  it  is  an  evidence  of  Adam's  beiog  not  included  in 
thai  ihrcatcnin^  himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  conlinu-^ 
^d  to  him,  was  fruitful,  and  had  dominion  over  the  creatures 
after  his  fall,  equally  with  his  posterity. 

3.  There  is  good  evidence,  that  there  were  blessings  im- 
plied in  the  benedictions  God  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his 
positcrity,  which  were  granted  on  tx  new  fou7idalton  ;  en  the 
font  of  a  dispensation  diverse  from  any  grants  promise  or  rcv- 
clalion  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  antecedently  to  his  fall, 
even  on  the  foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  established  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  a  dispensation,  the  design  of  which  is  to  deliv- 
er men  from  the  curse  thai  came  upon  them  by  Adam's  sin, 
wnd  to  bring  them  to  greater  bicsbings  than  ever  he  had. 
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Theie  blessings  were  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  seed,  on  the 
lane  foundation  whereon  afterwards  the  blessing  waspronounc* 
ed  on  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which  included  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  benefits.    Noah  had  his  name  prophetically  given 
him  by  his  father  ZamrcA,  because  by  him  and  his  seed,  deliv« 
emnce  should  be  obtained  from  the  curse  which  came  by 
Adam's  fall.    Gen.  v.  39.    <<  And  he  called  his  name  JVoalif 
(i,  e.  Rest)  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  eoncerning 
our  work,  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which 
the  Lord  hath  cursed."    Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of 
this  prophecy  (which  indeed  seems  to  respect  the  same  thing 
with  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  iii.  15)  are  the  blessings  pro- 
nounced on  Noah  after  the  flood.     There  is' this  evidence  of 
these  blessings  being  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  by  the  redemption  through  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  were  obtained  by  sacrifice  ;  or  were  bestow- 
ed as  the  effect  of  God's  favor  to  mankind,  which  was  in  con- 
sequence of  God's  amelUng  a  sweet  savor  in  the  sacrifice  which 
Noah  offered.     And  it  is  very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  the  ancient  sacrifices  never  obtained  the  favor 
of  God,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  relation  they  had  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  Christ.     Now  that  Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so 
wonderfully  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroy- 
ed the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  world  was  as  it  were  restored 
from  a  ruined  stale,  there  was  a  proper  occasion  to  point  to 
the  great  salvation  to  come  by  Christ :     As  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  God,  on  occasion  of  some  great  temfwral  salvation  of 
his  people,  or  restoration  from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to 
renew  the  intimations  of  the  great  spiritual  restoration  of  the 
world  by  Christ's  redemption.*    God  deals  with  the  general- 
ity of  mankind,  in  their  present  state,  far  differently,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  from  what  he  other- 
wise would  do ;   for,  being  capable  subjects  of  saving  mercy, 
they  have  a  day  of  patience  and  grace,  and  innumerable  tern- 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  signifies  it  as  his  mind,   that 
these  blessings  on  Noah  were  on  the  foot  of  the  covenant  of  grace ^  p,  84,  93, 
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poral  bktsingt  bcMowed  on  them;  Srluchs  u  the  apoaUe  <i^ 
nifiet  (Acu  xiT.17)  are  teitimoDiet  of  God's  recondkaUeDett 
to  linfbl  meot  to  put  them  upon  ^eekhig  qfier  God. 

But  beside  the  tense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in 
general  partake  of  these  blessings  of  dmdnUm  over  the  crea- 
tures^ hCm  Noah  himself  and  all  such  of  his  posterity  as« 
have  obtMoed  like  precions  iaith  with  that  exercised  by  him 
in  oCRsring  his  sacrifice  which  made  it  a  tweet  mvor^  and  hf 
which  k  procured  ^ese  blessingSi  have  dominion  over  the 
ereaturesy  Ihroogh  Christ,  in  a  moro  excellent  sense  thaa 
Adam  in  imiocency ;  as  they  are  made  lungs  and  priests  unto 
Godt  and  T«gn  with  Christ,  and  all  things  are  theirs,  by  a 
eovehant  of  gracOb  They  partake  with  Christ  in  that  domin* 
ion  tt  ovev  the  beaau  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fish* 
es  of  the  wti^  spoken  of  in  the  6th  Psalm  y  which  is  by  the 
apostle  interpreted  of  Christ's  dominion  over  the  world,  i 
Cor.  XV.  sy,  and  Heb.  ii*  T.  And  the  time  is  totmng  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  posterity  of  Noah,  and  eaeh  of  lus  sons^ 
shall  partake  of  this  more  honorable  and.  excellent  dominion 
over  the  creatores,  through  him  ^  in  whom  ^  the  fiuxiilies  oS 
the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  Neither  is  there  any  need  of 
supposing  that  these  blessings  have  their  most  complete  ac- 
complishment until  many  ages  after  they  were  granted,  any 
more  than  the  blessing  on  Japhet,  expressed  in  those  words, 
«^God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Sb«m." 

But  that  Noah's  posterity  have  such  bleadngB  given;  thetiv 
through^the  great  Redeemer^  who  suspends  and  removes  tho 
curse  which  came  through  Adam's  sin,  surely  is?  nc^  argument 
that  they  originally,  and  as  they  be  in  their  natural  state,  are 
not  under  the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through  gracc^ 
is  no  evidence  of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse 
6y  nature^  but  it  rather  argues,  the  contrary  :  For  if  they 
did  not  deserve  the  curse,  they  would  not  depend  on  grace  at>d 
redemption  for  the  removal  of  it,  and  for  bringing  them  into 
a  statft'Of  favor  with  God. 

Another  objection  which  our  author  ^strenuously   urges 
gainst  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin^  is,  that  it  disparages  tlie 
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llvine  goodneu  in  giving  us  our  bcinff^  which  we  ought  to  re- 
jttire  with  thankfulneaa^  as  a  great  gift  of  God's  beneficence^ 
acd  look  upon  as  the  first,  original}  and  fundamental  fruit  of 
the  divine  liberality.* 

To  thie  I  answer,  in  the  following  observationa. 

1.  This  argument  is  built  on  the  supposed  truth  of  a 
thing  in  diafiute^  and  so  is  a  Pegging  the  question.  It  is  built 
on  this  supposition*  that  we  are  not  properly  looked  upon  as 
wie  with  our^r«/  father^  in  the  state  wherein  God  at  first 
created  him,  and  in  his  fall  from  dial  state.  If  we  ere  sO}  k 
becomes  the  whole  race  to  acknowledge  God's  great  goodnaa 
to  therA,  in  the  state  wherein  mankind  was  made  atjirat;  in 
the  hapfiy  state  they  were  then  in,  and  the  fair  opportunity 
they  then  had  of  obtaining  confirmed  and  eternal  happiness, 
and  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  aggravation  of  their  apostasy,  and 
to  humble  themselves,  that  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  to  re- 
bel against  their  good  Creator.  Certainly,  we  may  all  do 
this  with  as  much  reason,  as  (yea,  much  more  than)  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  Daniel's  and  Nehemiah's  times,  did  with 
thankfulness  acknowledge  God's  great  goodness  to  their  fath-' 
eraj  many  ages  before,  and  in  their  eonfe&sions  bewailed,  and 
took  shame  to  themselves,  for  the  sins  committed  by  their 
fathera^  notwithstanding  such  great  goodness.     See  the  ixth 

chapter  of  Daniel,  and  ixth  ot  Nehemiah. 

2.  If  Dr.  Taylor  would  imply  in  his  objection,  that  it  doth 
not  consist  with  the  goodness  of  God,  to  give  mankind  being 
in  a  state  of  misery,  what  ever  was  done  before  by  Adam, 
whether  he  sinned,  or  did  not  sin.  I  reply,  if  it  be  justly  sq 
ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  one  with  himy  then  it  is  no  more  contrary  to 
God'a  attribute  of  goodness  to  give  being  to  his  posterity  in  a 
state  of  punisnment,  than  to  continue  the  being  of  the  same 
wicked  and  guilty  person,  who  has  made  himself  guilty,  in  a 
state  of  punishment.  The  giving  being,  and  the  continuing 
being  are  both  alike  the  work  of  God's  power  and  will,  and 
both  are  alike  fundamental  to  all  blessings  of  mark's    present 

♦  Page  156,  8^7,  s6o,  1l,,^*^^,  S. 
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md  liitqre  cnitence.  And  if  it  be  Mndi  it  camwt-be  joMlf  lO 
ordered^  that  tliere  ihctaM  be«a  posterity  of  AduD)  wUdi 
abonld  be  looked  upon  at  «w  with  hinif  ttiia  ia  Pegging  tht 
quftkmm 

3.  IfoaraothormNildlumiwavppoaeUiatititcontraiy 
totlie  attribute  df  goodoeta  fbrGodtiniMiy  ciaafybjr  an  immodi* 
ate  act  of  Us  power)  to  cause  existenee,  and  to  oaoae  new  ez^' 
iatencoi  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  miseraUe  existentei  fagr 
reaaoo  of  exposednesB  to  eternal  min ;  thcHn  kiM  own  achemo 
snnst  be  supposed  amirary  to  the  attribute  of  God's  goodness  ; 
tan  he  supposes  that  God  will  raise  multitudes  from  the  dead 
at  the  last  di^  (which  wiU  be  giving  dew  existence  4o  their 
faodies»and  to  bodily  Ufo  aiid  sense)  in  order  only  to  thdr  suf* 
faring  eternal  destructioo* 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  aosiniid  and  miserabie»  as.  we 
are  bf  nature»  yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God, 
that  he  has  given  us  our  bdng  under  so  gjomas  a  dispensa- 
tion of  graet  through  Jesus  Christ )  by  which  we  have  a 
happy  opportututy  to  be  deUvered  from  thia  dn  and  misery) 
and  to  obtain  unspeakaUCf  eternal  httf^dnem.  Andbecausof 
through  our  own  wicked  inclinations)  we  are  disposed  so  to 
neglect  and  abuse  this  mercy,  as  to  fail  of  final  benefit  by  it, 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  be  thanl^ul  for  it,  even 
according  to  our  author's  own  sentiments^  <(  What  (says 
lie*)  if  the  whole  world  Ue»  m  wickednea»j  and  few  therefore 
shall  be  saved,  have  men  no  reason  to  be  thankful^  because 
they  are  viricked  and  ungrateful,  and  abuse  their  being  and 
God's  bounty  ?  Suppose  our  own  evil  incHnationa  do  withhold 
us,"  [viz.  from  seeking  after  happiness,  which  under  the  light 
of  the  gospel  we  are  placed  within  the  nearer  and  easier  reach 
of]  ^^  suppose  the  whole  Christian  world  should  lie  in  wick- 
edness, and  but  few  Christians  should  be  saved  ;  is  it  there- 
fore certainly  true,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  thank  God  for 
the  gospel  ?"  Well,  and  though  the  evil  inclinations^  which 
hinder  our  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness  by  so  glorious  an 
9dvantage,  are  what  we  are  iorn  with,  yet  if  those  inclinations 

•  Page  7«»  78f  ^- 
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«re  curfauU  or  nn^  that  alters  not  the  case ;  and  to  say^  they 
are  not  our  sinj  is  still  begging  the  gueition.  Yeai  it  will  fol- 
low from  several  things  asserted  by  our  author,  put  together^ 
that  notwithstanding  men  are  bom  in  such  circumstances,  as 
that  they  are  under  a  very  great  improbability  of  ever  becom- 
ing righteous^  yet  they  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their 
being.  Thus,  particularly,  those  that  were  bom  and  lived 
among  the  Heathen j  before  Christ  came.  For  Dr.  Taylor  as- 
serts, that  all  men  have  reason  of  thankfulness  for  their  being ; 
jtnd  yet  he  supposes,  that  the  Heathen  world,  taken  as  a  col- 
lective body,  were  dead  in  dn^  and  could  not  deliver  or  help 
themselves,  and  therefore  stood  in  necessity  of  iheChristian 
dispensation*  And  not  only  so,  but  he  supposes,  that  the 
Christian  world  is  now  at  length  brought  to  the  like  deplorable 
and  helpless  circumstances,  and  needs  a  new  dispensation  for 
its  relief ;  as  I  observed  before.  According  to  these  things, 
the  world  in  general,  not  only  formerly,  but  even  at  this  day, 
are  dead  in  ain,  and  helpless  as  to  their  salvation ;  and  there- 
fore the  generality  of  them  that  are  born  into  it,  are  much 
more  Hkeiy  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  neto  dispensation 
comes :  And  yet  he  supposes,  we  all  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  our  being.  Yea,  further  still,  I  think,  according  to  our 
author's  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  Grod  .for  bringing  them  into  a  state,  wnich  yet,  as  the  case 
18,  is  attended  with  misery^  as  its  certain  consequence.  As, 
with  respect  to  God^s  raiding  the  wicked  to  life,  at  the  last 
day  ;  which,  he  supposes,  is  in  itself  a  great  benejft^  procured 
by  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  grace  of  God  through  him :  And 
if  it  be  the  fruit  of  God's  wonderful  grace,  surely  men  ought 
to  be  thanl^ul  for  that  grace,  and  praise  God  for  it.  Our  dec- 
trine  of  Original  Sin,  therefore,  no  more  disparages  God's 
[  goodness  in  man's  formation  in  the  womb,  than  hia  doctrine 
disparages  God's  goodness  in  their  resurrection  from  the 
grave. 

Another  argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  use  of,  against 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  what  the  scripture  reveals  of 
the  process  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  which  represents  the 
judge  as  dealing  with  men  singly  and  se/iaratelyj  rendering  to 
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every  man  secordine  to  hi9  deeds,  and  according  to  the  ini* 
provenient  he  has  made  of  the  partkolar  powers  and  talenta 
Cod  has' given  Mm  personally.* 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  conuder  what  is  the 
mi  or  demgn  of  that  publie  jodgment.  Now  this  will  not  bct 
ttat  God  voMjJhid  out  what  men  are,  or  what  punishment  or 
reward  is  proper  for  them,  or  in  order  to  the  pasdng  a  right 
judgment  of  these  things  within  himselfi  which  is  the  end  of 
human  trials ;  but  it  is  to  mmi(fp9t  what  men  are,  Co  their  own 
consciences,  and  to  the  world.  As  the  day  of  judgment  is 
called  the  day  qf  the  revelation  q/*  tAe  rigkteoue  judgment  qf 
God;  in  order  to  this,  God  will  make  use  of  evideneeoj  or 
firoofi.  But  the  proper  evidences  of  the  wickedness  of  men's 
MeartSi  (the  true  seat  of  all  wick^ness)  both  as  to  corrup- 
tion of  natorcf  and  addidonal  poliuiion  and  guilt,  are  men's 
worlt^,  .       ■ 

The' special  end  of  God*s  public  judgment  will  be,  to  make 
ji  proper,  perfect,  open  dietinction  among  men,  rightly  to  state 
Knd  manifest  their  difference  one  fr6m  another,  tn  order  to 
that  separation  anddifierence  in  the  eternal  retribution,  that 
is  to  follow  :  And  this  difference  will  be  made  to  appear,  by 
their  fiersonal  worhs. 

There  arc  two  things,  with  regard  to  which  men  will  be 
tried,  and  openly  distinguished  by  the  perfect  judgment  of 
God  at  the  last  day  ;  according  to  the  twofold  real  distinction 
subsisting  among  mankind,  viz.  (I.)  The  difference  of  state  ; 
that  primary  and  grand  distinction,  whereby  all  mankind  are 
^vided  into  two  sorts,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  (2.) 
That  secondary  distinction^  whereby  both  sorts  differ  from  oth- 
ers in  the  sarne  general  state,  in  degrees  of  additional  fruits  of 
lighteousness  and  wickedness.  Now  the  judge,  in  order  to 
manifest  both  these,  will  judge  men  according  to  their  per- 
sonal works.  But  to  inquire  at  the  day  of  judgment)  whether 
Adam  sinned  or  no,  or  whether  men  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  with  hian,  and  so  partakers  in  his  sin,  is  what  in  no  res- 
pect tends  to  manifest  either  of  these  distinctions. 

•Page  65,  66,  111,  $. 
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i.  Thc^rW  ihing  to  be  manifesled,  will  be  the  siaie^  that 
each  man  is  iii,  wilh  respect  to  the  grand  distinction  of  tlic 
whole  world  of  mankind  into  righteous  Siud  wicked ;  or,  in 
metaphorical  language,  wheat  and  tares ;  or,  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the 
latter,  the  head  of  the  apostasy  ;  but  tlie  former,  the  head  of 
the  restoration  and  recovery.  The  judge,  in  manifesting  this, 
will  prove  men's  hearts  by  their  worksy  in  such  as  have  had 
opportunity  to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil 
W3rk0  of  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  will  be  the  proper 
manifestation  and  evidence  orproof  of  whatever  belongs  to  the 
general  state  of  such  ;  and  particularly  they  will  prove,  that 
they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver,  and  head 
of  the  apostasy,  &%  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  cor- 
ruption of  their  nature,  and  full  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the 
common  apostasy  ;  and  also  that  their  hearts  neve^*  relin- 
quished the  apostasy,  by  a  cordial  adherence  to  Christ)  the 
great  restorer.  The  judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good 
Vforka  of  the  righteous  to  shew  their  interest  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ;  as  thereby  will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of 
their  hearts  in  their  acceptance  of,  and  adherence  to  the  Uc- 
deemer  and  his  righteousness.  And  in  thus  proving  the  state 
of  men's  hearts  by  their  actions,  the  circumstancts  of  tliosc 
actions  must  necessarily  come  into  consideration,  to  nianifcst 
the  true  quality  of  their  actions.;  as,  each  one's  talents,  oppor- 
tunities, advantages,  light,  motives,  S(c. 

S.  The  other  thing  to  bo  manifested,  will  be  that  second- 
ary distinction^  wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and 
wicked,  differ  fiom  one  another,  ih  llic  degree  of  secondary 
good  or  evil,  that  is  somcil.ing  beside  what  is  common  to  ail 
in  the  same  general  state  :  Tue  degree  of  evil  fruit,  whicli  is 
additional  to  the  guilt  and  con  upticn  of  the  whole  body  of 
apostates  and  enemies  ;  and  the  f/rtfrrcf  of  personal  goodness 
and  good  fiuit,  which  is  a  secondary  goodness,  with  respect 
to  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ,  v.'hich  belong  to  aU 
by  that  sincere  faith  mauircstcd  in  all.  Of  tliis  also  cacH 
one's  worksy  with  their  cirtiiinstr.nccs,  cppoilunilicsj  laltiUs, 
kc.  will  be  the  proper  evidence. 
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metit  comes  tOf  is  this :  That  the  word,  irrtfiute^  !s  applied  in 
scripture)  two  times,  to  the  case  of  God's  imputing  sin,  and 
neither  of  those  times  to  signify  the  imputing  of  Adam's  siny 
but  both  times  it  has  reference  to  personal  sin ;  therefore 
Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity.  And  thib  is  to  be 
noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that  in  Levit.  xviL 
S,  4,  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  committed,  but  an- 
other not  committed.  The  words  are,  <*  What  man  soever 
there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  kilteth  an  ox  or  lamb  or 
goat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp,  and  bring- 
eth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Lord,  blood  shall  be  imfiuted  Muio  that  man  ;  he  hath  shed 
blood  ;  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people,  i.  e. 
plainly,  murder  shall  be  imputed  to  him  :  He  shall  be  put  to 
death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  if 
he  had  slain  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai.  Ixvi.  S,  that  in  some 
cases,  a  shedding  the  blood  of  deaafs^  in  an  unlawful  manner^ 
was  im/iuted  to  them,  aa  if  they  slew  a  man. 

But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places 
the  word,  imfiute,  be  applied  to  personal  sin,  and  to  the  very 
act  done  by  the  person  spoken  of,  and  in  ten  more  places  ;  or 
although  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  places,  which  our  author 
reckons  up  ;  yet  that  the  word,  impute^  is  never  expressly  ap- 
plied to  Adam's  sin,  does  no  more  argue,  that  it  is  not  imput- 
ed to  his  posterity,  than  it  argues,  that  pride,  unbelief,  lying, 
theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication,  adultery,  sodomy, 
perjury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular  moral 
evils,  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed  them, 
or  in  whom  they  are  ;  because  the  word,  imfiute^  though  so 
often  used  in  scripture,  is  never  applied  to  any  of  these  kinds 
of  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these  two 
things  :  That  though  these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to  be 
imftutedy  yet  other  words  are  used  that  do  as  plainly  and  cer« 
tainly  imfily  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so  ex- 
pressly. Very  well,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin.    The  thing  meant  by  the  word?  imfiute^ 

Vol.  VI.  3  M 
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may  be  as  plainly  and  certaiDly  expressed  by  using  other 
ivords,  as  if  that  word  were  expressly  used  ;  and  more  cer* 
tairjy^  because  the  words  used  instead  of  it)  may  amount  to 
an  explanation  of  this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very 
case  here.  Though  the  word,  impute^  is  not  used  with  res- 
pect to  Adam's  sin,  yet  it  is  said.  All  have  sinned  ^  which^ 
respecting  infants,  can  be  true  only  of  tlieir  sinning  by  his 
sin.  And,  it  is  said,  By  hia  disobedience  many  were  made  sin^ 
ners  ;  and,  Judgment  and  condemnation  came  upon  all  by  that 
9in;  and  that,  by  this  means,  deathj  [the  wages  oi  foxi]  fiaaaed 
on  all  men^  See.  Which  phrases  amount  to  full  and  precise 
explanations  of  the  word,  impute  ;  and  therefore  do  m«re  cer- 
tidnly  determine  the  point  really  inusted  on. 

Or,  perhaps  it  will  be  said.  With  respect  to  those  person- 
al sins  forementioned,  firidcy  unbeliefs  ficc.  it  is  no  argument, 
they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  them,  that  the 
\ery  word,  impute,  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the  word  itself 
is  rarely  used  ;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five 
huncfred,  of  those  wherein  the  things  meant  is  plainly  implied, 
or  may  be  certainly  inferred.  Well,  and  the  same  also  may 
be  replied  likewise,  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin. 

It  is  probable,  Dr.  Taylor  intends  an  argument  against 
Original  Sin,  by  that  which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  R, 
R.  suggests  of  children's  discovering  the  principles  of  iniquity  y 
and  seeds  of  sin,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  action^'*  \iz^ 
That  little  children  are  made  patterns  of  humility ,  meekness  and 
innocence y  in  Matth.  xviii.  3...,1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  and  Psal.  cxxxi.  2. 

But  when  the  utmost  is  made  of  this,  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  reason,  to  understand  more  by  these  texts,  than 
that  little  children  are  recommended  as  patterns  in  regard  of 
a  7iegativc  virtuC)  innocence  with  respept  to  the  exercises  and 
fruits  of  sin,  harmless?icss  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  it ;  and 
that  image  of  meekness  and  humility  arising  from  this,  in  con- 
junction with  a  natural  teiTderness  of  mind,  fear,  selfdiffi- 
dencc,  yieldableness,  and  confidence  in  parents  and  others 
older  than  themselves.     And  so,  they  are  recommended  aa 

•  Page  77,  78,  S. 
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^tterns  of  virtue  no  more  than  dovesy  which  are  an  harmless 
Bort  of  creature,  and  have  an  imag^e  of  the  virtues  of  meekness 
and  love.  Even  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  doctrine,  no 
more  can  be  made  of  it  than  this :  For  his  scheme  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  such  thing  as  fiodtive  virtue,  or  virtuous  disposi- 
tion, in  infants  ;  he  insisting  (as  was  observed  before)  that 
virtue  must  be  the  fruit  of  thought  and  reflection.  But  there 
can  be  no  thought  and  reflection,  that  produces  positive  vir« 
tue,  in  children,  not  yet  capable  of  moral  action ;  and  it  is 
such  children  he  speaks  of.  And  that  little  children  have  a 
negative  virtue,  or  innocence.  In  relation  to  the  positive  acts 
and  hurtful  effects  of  vice,  is  no  argument  that  they  have  not 
a  corrufit  nature  within  them  :  For  let  their  nature  be  ever  se 
corrupt,  yet  surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  be  not  guilty  of 
fiositive  wicked  action,  before  they  are  capable  of  any  moral 
action  at  all.  A  young  viper  has  a  malignant  nature,  though 
incapable  of  doing  a  malignant  aclion,  and  at  present  appear- 
ing a  harmless  creature. 

Another  objection,  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  some  others  of- 
fer against  this  doctrine,  is.  That  it  fiours  contemfit  tifion  the 
human  nature,* 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  addressing  the 
affections  and  conceits  of  children,  rather  than  rational  argu- 
ing with  men.  It  seemsj  this  doctrine  is  not  comfilaisant 
enough.  I  am  sensible,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  some, 
who  are  so  very  delicate  (to  say  no  worse)  that  they  can  bear 
nothing  but  compliment  and  flattery.  No  ccntcmfit  is  by  this 
doctrine  cast  upon  the  noble  faculties  and  capacities  o^man^s 
nature,  or  the  exalted  business,  and  divine  and  immortal  hap- 
piness be  is  made  capable  of.  And  as  to  speaking  iil  of  man's 
present  moral  state,  I  presume,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
shame  belongs  to  them  that  are  truly  sinful ;  and  to  suppose, 
that  this  is  not  the  native  character  of  mankind,  is  still  but 
xneanly  begging  the  question.  If  we,  as  we  come  into  the 
world,  are  truly  sinful,  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts 
hut  9l  friendly  part  to  us,  who  endeavors  fully  to  discover  and 

•  Page  74,  75,  5. 
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manifest  our  diseate.  Whereas^  on  the  contrary}  he  acts  an 
unfriendly  partf  vrho  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us  ;  and  so. 
In  effect,  does  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  our  seeking  a  rem* 
mdj  from  that)  whtch^  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us 
finally  to  shame  and  everbuting  eontemfU^  and  end  in  perfect 
and  remediless  destruction  hereafter. 

Another  objection^  which  some  have  made  against  this 
doctrine,  much  like  the  fbrmer,  is,  That  it  tends  to  beget  in 
tu  an  Ui  opinion  qfour  fellovt  ereeUurea,  and  so  to  firomote  ill 
nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  would  say,  If  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come 
mt\ful  into  the  world,  then  our  heartily  acknowledging  it,  tends 
to  promote  humiUty  :  But  our  disowning  that  sin  and  guiltf 
which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  our* 
•elves  that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends  to 
a  foolish  scifejcaltation  and  firide.  And  it  is  manifest,  by  rea* 
son,  experience,  and  the  word  of  God,  that  firide  is  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  contention^  mutual  hatred^  acid  iU  wiUy  which 
are  so  prevalent  in  the  world ;  and  that  nothing  so  effectually 
promotes  the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as  humility^ 
This  doctrine  teaches  us  to  think  no  worse  of  others,  than  of 
ourselves  :  It  teaches  us,  that  we  are  all^  as  we  are  by  nature, 
comfiemiona  in  a  miserable,  helpless  condition  ;  which,  under 
a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote  mutual 
compasdom.  And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote 
those  amiable  dispositions  of  mercy,  forbearance,  long  sutfer- 
ing,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of  our  own  ex* 
treme  unworthiness  and  misery,  and  the  infinite  need  we  have 
of  the  divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together  with 
a  hope  of  obtaining  mercy.  If  the  doctrine,  which  teaches 
that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature,  tends  to  promote  til  will^ 
why  should  not  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ? 
For  he  teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  very 
nmckedy  having  made  themselves  so  by  their  own  free  choice, 
without  any  necessity  ;  which  is  a  way  of  becoming  wicked, 
that  renders  men  truly  worthy  o{  resentment ;  but  the  other, 
r^Qt  at  all^  even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 
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Another  exclamation  agsdnst  this  doctrine^  is,  That  it 
tends  to  hinder  comfort  and^'oy,  and  to  firomote  melancMy  and 
^oomineaB  of  mind. 

To  which  I  thall  briefljr  Wff  DoubtleaBt  supposing  men 
are  reallf  become  sinful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of 
Ood,  by  whatrner  mettnsy  if  they  once  come  to  have  their  eyet 
opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their  citse 
wili  tend  to  make  them  aorrowftd;  and  it  is  Jilt  it  should* 
Men,  with  whom  this  is  the  case,  may  well  be  filled  with  sorw 
ffow,  till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to  forsake  their  sins,  and 
turn  to  God.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine,  that  in 
the  least  stands  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  exceeding  joy,  to 
such  as  find  in  their  hearts  a  sincere  willingness,  wholly  to 
forsake  all  sin,  and  give  their  hearts  and  whole  selves  to, 
Christ,  aAd  comply  with  the  gospd  method  of  salvation  by 
faint. 

AiH>ther  thm^  objected  is,  that  to  make  men  believe  that 
wickedness  belongs  to  their  very  nature^  tends  to  encourage 
thtni  in  tm\  and  plainly  to  lead  them  to  all  manner  of  iniqui« 
ty  ;  because  they  ate  taught,  that  sin  is  natural^  and  thereSdre 
neeesftary  and  unavoidable,* 

But  if  this  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  «'»  is  natural  to 
us,  does  also  at  the  same  time  teach  us,  that  it  is  never  the 
'better^  or  lean  to  be  condemned^  for  its  being  natural,  then  it 
•does  not  at  all  encourage  sin«  any  more  than  Dr.  Taylor's 
doctrine  encourages  wickedness,  when  it  is  become  inveterate  g 
who  teaches,  that  such  as  by  custom  have  contracted  strong^ 
liabits  of  ^n,  are  unable  to  help  themtelves.^   And  is  it  reason- 
able to  represent  it  as  encouraging  a  man's  boldly  neglecting 
and  wilfully  continuing  in  his  diaeaae^  without  seeking  a  ture^ 
to  tell  him  of  his  disease,  to  shew  him  that  his  disease  is  real 
and  very  fatal,  and  what  he  can  never  cure  himself  of ;   yet 
withal  directing  him  to  a  great  fihyaitian,  who  is  sufficient  for 
bis  restoration  ?     But  for  a  more*  particular  answer  to  what 
is  objected  against  the  doctrine  of  our  natural  impotence  and 

*  Page  131,  and  some  other  places.     4-  See  his  exposition  of  Rom.  vii. 
^.  sC5*...a2o.    But  especially  in  his  Paraphrast  and  Notes  on  the  Epiitle. 
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inabUicyi  as  being  on  encouragement  to  go  on  in  sin^  and  a 
discouragement  to  the  use  of  all  means  for  our  help^  I  must 
for  brevity  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  largely  written 
on  this  head  in  my  discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  advance  another  notion,  among 
otberS}  by  way  of  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  ; '  that  if  this  doctrine  be  true^  it  would  be  unlawful  to  beget 
children.  He  says,*  <<  If  natural  generation  be  the  means  of 
unavoidably  conveying  all  »n  and  wickedness  into  the  world} 
it  must  itael/bc  a  siriful  and  unlawful  thing."  NoW)  if  there 
be  any  force  of  argument  here,  it  lies  in  this  proposiiion^ 
»  Whatsoever  k  a  means  or  occasion  of  the'certain,  infallible 
existence  of  sin  and  wickedness,  must  it  self  be  sinful."'  But 
I  imagine  Dr.  Taylor  had. not  thoroughly  weighed  this  prop- 
osition, nor  conudered  where  it  woukl  carry  him.  For  God's 
continuing  in  being  the  devil,  and  others  that  are  finally  given 
up  to  wickedness,  will  be  -attended,  most  certsdnly  and  infalli- 
bly, with  an  eternal  series  of  the  most  hateful  and  horrid  wick- 
edness. But  will  any  be  guilty  of  such  vile  blasphemy,  as  to 
say,  therefore  God's  upholding  them  in  being  is  itself  a  sinjiil 
ihinjj  ?  In  the  same  place  our  author  says,  "  So  far  as  we 
ore  generated  in  sin^  it  must  be  a  «m  to  generate."  But  there 
is  no  appearance  of  evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than 
in  this  :  "  So  far  as  any  is  vjiheld  in  existence  in  sin,  it  is  a 
tin  to  Uphold  them  in  existence."  Yea,  if  there  were  any 
reason  in  the  case,  it  would  be  strongest  in  the  latter  position  ; 
for  parents,  as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  are  not  the  au- 
thors  of  the  begmning  of  existence  ;  whereas,  God  is  truly 
the  author  of  the  continuance  of  existence.  As  it  is  the  known 
will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and  millions  of  others  in  beings 
though  the  most  sure  consequence  is  the  continuance  of  a 
vast  infernal  world,  full  of  everlasting  hellish  nvickedness  ;  so 
h  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  that  this  world  of  man- 
kind should  be  continued^  and  the  species  firofiagated^  for  his 
cwn  wise  and  holy  purposes  ;  which  will  is  complied  with  by 
the  parents  joined  in  lawful  marriage  ;  whose  children,  though 

*  Page  145. 
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they  cdtn^  into  the  world  in  sin,  yet  are  capable  subjects  of 
eternal  holiness  and  happiness ;  which  infinite  benefits  for 
their  children,  parents  ha\e  great  reason  to  encourage  a  hope 
of,  in  the  way  of  giving  up  their  children  to  God  in  faith) 
through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  1  think,  this  tnay  be  answer 
enough  to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is 
no  qfttner^  and  no  more  filainly  spoken  of  in  scripture  ;  it  be- 
ing) if  true,  a  very  important  doctrine.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  many 
|>arts  of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are  very 
/ew  textsy  in  the  whole  Bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  ap^ 
pearance  of  their  teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  i  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further, 
That  the  reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of 
this  doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for  himself,  whether 
there  be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation  ;  whether  there 
be  not  texts  in  sufficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  New,  that  exhibit  undeniable  evidence  of  this  great  article 
of  Christian  divinity  ;  and  whether  it  be  not  a  doctrine  taught 
in  the  scripture  with  great  filainneaa.  I  think  there  are  few, 
if  any)  doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  ex- 
pressly. Indeed,  it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in 
the  New  Testament,  than  in  the  Old  ;  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  it  being  thus  with  respect  to  all  the  most  im« 
portant  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  rarely  taught 
in  scripture  ;  yet  if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  a  thing  declared 
to  us  by  God,  if  there  be  good  evidence  of  its  being  held 
forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his,  then  what  belongs  to  us,  is,  to 
beUtve  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches 
USy  and  not,  instead  of  this,  to  prescribe  to  him  how  often  he 
shall  apeak  of  it,  and  to  insist  upon  knowing  what  reasons  he 
has  for  speaking  of  it  no  oftener^  before  we  will  receive  what 
he  teaches  us,  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account, 
why  he  did  not  speak  of  it  so  plainly  as  we  think  he  ought  to 
haye  done,  sooner  than  he  did.  In  this  way  of  proceeding,  if 
it  be  reasonable,  the  Sadducees  of  old)  who  denied  any  resur- 
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rection  or  foture  state,  inip:ht  have  maintained  their  eaTSse* 
•gainst  Christf  vrhen  he  blamed  them  for  ^^  not  knowing  the 
•criptures,  nor  the  power  of  God  ;'*  and  for  not  understanding 
by  the  scripture  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  to  spiritual 
enjoyment,  and  not  to  animal  life^  and  sensual  ^^ratifications  ; 
and  they  might  have  insisted  that  these  doctrines,  if  truey 
were  very  imfiortanty  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  spoken 
of  in  the  scriptures  oftener  and  more  exftlicith/^and  not  that  the 
church  of  God  should  be  left,  till  that  time,  with  only  a/r^cf, 
oAtcur^  intimations  of  that  which  so  infinitely  concerned  them. 
And  they  might  with  disdain  have  rejected  Christ's  argument 
by  way  of  inftrence^  from  God's  calling  himself,  tn  the  Books 
of  Moses,  the  God  of  Abrahana,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  For  an- 
swer, they  might  have  said,  that  Moses  was  sent  on  purpose 
to  teach  the  peojde  the  mind  and  will  of  God  ;  and  therefore, 
if  these  doctrines  were  true,  he  ottght  in  reason  and  in  truth  Xo 
have  taught  them  plainly  and  frequently,  and  not  have  left  the 
people  to  spell  out  so  important  a  doctrine,  only  from  God's 
saying,  that  he  was  the  God;  of  Abraham,  8cc. 

One  great  eitd  of  the  scripture  is,  to  teaeh  the  world  what 
manner  of  being  God  is  j  about  which  the  world,  without  reve- 
lation, has  been  so  wofully  in  the  dark  ;  and  that  God  ia  an 
infinite  beings  is  a  doctrine  of  great  imfiortancey  and  a  doctrine 
sufficiently  taught  in  the  scripture.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me, 
this  doctrine  is  not  taught  there,  in  any  measure,  with  suck 
exfilicitneas  and  firecision^  as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ;  and 
the  Socinians,  who  deny  God's  omnipresence  and  omniscience,^ 
have  as  much  room  left  them  for  cavil,  as  the  Feiagmnsy  who 
deny  Original  Sin. 

Dr.  Taylor  particularly  urges,  that  Christ  says  not  one 
word  of  this  doctrine  throughout  the  four  gosfleis ;  which 
doctrine,  if  true,  being  so  important,  and  what  so  nearly  con- 
cerned the  great  work  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to  work 
out  (as  is  supposed)  one  would  think,  it  should  have  been  em* 
phatically  spoken  of  in  every  page  of  the  gospels  J^ 

•l*agc  24t|  243* 
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tn  ^epiy  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  the  account 
giren  in  the  four  gospels,  Christ  was  continually  saying  those 
tidnga  which  plainly  imfiUed^  that  all  men  in  their  original 
state  are  sinful  and  miserable.  As,  when  he  declared  that 
^  they  which  arc  whole,  need  not  a  physician^  but  they  which 
are  sick  ;*  that  '<  he  came  to  seek  arid  to  save  that  which  was 
lost  ;*'t  that  it  was  necessary  for  all  to  be  bom  again^  and  to  be 
converted^  and  that  otherwise  they  could  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;|  and  that  all  were  Hnnera^  as  well  aa 
those  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  Sec 
and  that  every  one  who  did  not  refient^  should  fieriah  ;§  withal 
directing  every  one  to  pray  to  God  for  forgiveness  of  sin  ;\\ 
using  our  necessity  of  forgiveness  from  Godi  as  an  argument 
with  all  to  forgive  the  injuries  of  their  neighbors  ;f  teaching 
that  Earthly  parents,  though  kind  to  their  children,  are  in 
themselves  evil  ;**  and  signifying)  that  things  carnal  and 
corrufttf  are  properly  the  things  of  men  ;tf  Warning  his  disci- 
ples rather  to  beware  of  men^  than  of  wild  beiists  \\\  often  rep- 
resenting the  world  as  rx;i/,  as  vricked  in  its  works,  at  enmity 
with  truth  and  holiness^  and  hating  him  ;$$  yea,  and  teaching 
plainly,  that  all  men  afe  extremely  and  inexpressibly  sinfuly 
owing  ten  thousand  talents  to  their  divine  creditor.t||| 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  Mcoderims  the 
doctrine  of  original  total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  him  to 
know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must  be  lef^  to  the  reader  to 
judge,  from  what  has  been  already  observed  on  John  iii.  \^,. 
11.  And  besides,  Christ,  in  the  course  df  his  preaching, 
took  the  most  proper  method  to  convince  men  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  nature,  and  to  give  them  an  effectual  and 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  in  application  to  themselves,  in  par- 
ticular, by  teaching  and  urging  the  holy  and  strict  lav)  of 
God,  in  its  extent  and  spirituality  and  dreadful  threatenings. 
Which,  above  all  things,  tends  to  search  the  hearts  of  men, 

*  MaU.ix.  IS.  +  Matt  xviii.  ii,Lukexix.  lO.  $Matt.  xviil.  3.  §Lukexiii. 
1....5.  IJMatt.  vi.  laiLukcxi.  4    f  Matt.  vi.  14,  i5,andxviii.  35.  **Matt.vii. 
11.     ++  Matt.  xvi.  23.     XX  Matt.  x.  16,  17.      ^^  Joho  vil.  7,  viii.  23,  xiv. 
17,  XV.  18,  19.     HH  Matt.  xvUi.  fti,  to  the  end. 
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and  to  teach  tliem  their  inbred,  exceeding;  depravity ;  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  by  proper  conviction 
of  conscience  ;  trhich  is  the  only  knowledge  of  Original  Sinv 
that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  Christ's  re* 
demptfon  ;  as  a  mane's  sense  of  his  own  sickness  prepares 
him  to  apply  in  (tooct  earnest  to  the  physician. 

And  as  to  Christ^  be'ng  no  more  frequent  and  particular 
in  mentioning  and  inculcating  this  point  in  a  doctrinal  man- 
ner, It  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  given  for  it,  is  the  samii 
that  is  to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  oftener  of  God's  create 
ing  the  ioorld ;  uhich,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  la 
scarce  ever  spoken  of  in  any  of  Christ's  discourses  ;  and  no 
tronder,  sreii^g  this  was  a  matter  which  the  JewS}  to  whom 
he  confined  his  personaf  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in 
from  tl^eir  forefathers,  amd  never  was  called  in  question 
amonp:  them.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason,  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  writers^  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal sin  had  ever  been  allowed  in  the  open  prpfesslon  of  that 
people  ;••  though  they  were  generaHy,  in  that  corrupt  timC) 

*  What  it  found^  in  the  more  ancient  of  tlie  Jewiih  Itabbies,  who  have 
UTOte  since  the  coming  of  Christ  is  an  argument  of  this.  Many  things  of 
ihis  sort  are  taken  notice  of  by  Stapferus,  in  his  Theologia  Polemica  before  men- 
tioned. Some  of  these  things  which  are  there  cited  by  him  in  Latin,  I  shall 
here  faithfully  give  in  English,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader. 

♦•....So  Manasseh,  concerning  Human  Frailty,  page  129.  Gen.  viii.  21. 
**  I  zcilt  not  ajty  more  curse  the  earth  for  man*s  sake  ;  for  the  appetite  efman  i> 
fvilfrom  his  youth ;"  that  is,  from  the  time  when  he  comes  forth^<?w  his  moth-^ 
er's  womb.  For  at  the  same  time  that  he  sucks  the  breasts,  he  followa  his 
last ;  and  while  he  is  yet  an  infant,  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  anger,  envy, 
hatred,  and  other  vices  to  which  that  tender  age  is  obnoxious.  Prov  xxii.  15. 
Solomon  says,  "  Foolishness  is  bound  to  the  mind  of  a  child.**  Concerning  which 
place,  R.  Levi  Ben  Gersom  observes  thus  :  **  Foolishness^  as  it  were\  grows  to 
him  in  his  very  beginning.**  Concerning  this  sin,  which  is  common  and  erig- 
ioal  to  all  men,  David  said'.  Psalm  lii.  5.  **  Behold^  I  was  begotten  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  m\  mother  warm  meV  Upon  which  place  Eben  Ezra  says  thus  ; 
^  Behold,  because  of  the  concupiscence  which  is  innate  in  the  heart  of  man,  it 
is  said,  I  am  begotten  in  iniquity**  And  the  sense  is,  that  there  is  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  man,  Jetzer  harang^  an  evil  figment,  from  his  nativity. 

"  And  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  de  Fragil  page  2.  "  Behold,  I  wasforfhed  in 
vni^uity^  and  in  tin  bath  my  mother  warmed  mc."    But  whether  thi«  be  undtr- 
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very  ftr  from  a  practical  conviction  of  it ;  and  many  notiona 
were  then  prevalent,  especially  among  the  Pharisees)  which 
were  indeed  inconsistent  with  it.  And  (hough  on  account 
of  these  prejudices  they  might  need  to  have  this  jdoctrine  ex- 
plained and  appUed  to  them,  yet  it  is  well  known,  by  all  ac«- 
f  uainted  with  their  Bibles^  that  Christ,  for  wise  reasons,  spake 

stood  concerning  the  -corano«  mother,  which  wu  Eve,  or  whether  David 
9pake  only  of  his  own  mother,  he  would  signify,  that  tin  is  as  it  were  naturai^ 
and  inseparable  in  this  life.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Eve  conceived  after 
the  transgreiMon  wasx^ommittcd  ;  and  as  many  as  were  begotten  afterwards, 
were  not  brovght  foith  in  a  conformity  to  the  rule  Qf  right  reason,  but  in  con- 
formity to  disorderly  and  lustful  affections."  He  -adds,  **  One  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  Jews,  namely,  it.  Aha^  rightly  observed,  2)avid  wo^ld  signify 
diat  it  is  impossible,  even  for  pious  men  who  excel  Hi  virtue,  never  to  com* 
mit  any  sin."  Job  also  asserts  tho  same  thing  with  David,  chap.  ^iy.  4,  say* 
ing,  **  Wko  will  give  a  clean  thing  from  an  unclean  f  Truly  not  one.**  Concern* 
iBg  which  words  Ahen  Ezra  uys  thus  :  **  The  sense  is  the  same  with  that,  / 
wai  begotten  in  iniquity ^  because  man  is  made  out  of  an  unclean  thing."  Stap^ 
ferus^  Theolog.  Polem.  Tom.  iii.  p.  36,  37. 

Id.  &H,  p.  132,  &c.   *^SaSalJarchiadGemaram,Cod.  Schahb^th,  fol.  i4tt 
p.  t.     •*  And  this  is  not  Only  to  be  referred  to  iinners^  because  all  the  pofteri* 
ty  of  the  Jirst  man  are  in  like  manner  fubjected  to  all  the  curses  pronounced  oa 
him."     And  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  his  Preface  to  Human  Frt^iityt  says,   *<  I 
had  a  mind  to  shew  by  what  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  thtjirst father 
9/k  all  had  lost  his  righteousness ^  his  posterity  are  begotten  liable  to  theiaw^  pun* 
iskment  with  him."     And  MunsteruSi  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  cites  the  foU 
lowing  words  from  the  book  called  The  Bundle  rf Myrrh  :    «*  The  blessed 
Ix>rd  fald  to  ^frstman,  when  he  cursed  him,  Thorns  ant^tbistles  shallit  bring 
forth  to  thee;   and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.    The  thing  which  he 
means,  is,  that  because  of  his  sin  all  who  should  descend  from  him,  should  be 
wicked  and  perverse,  like  thorns  and  thistles,  according  to  that  word  of  the 
Lord,  speaking  to  the  Prophet  :     Thorns  and  irritators  are  mth  thee,  and  thou 
dwellest  among  scorpions.     And  all  this  is  from  the  terpent,  who  was  the  Devil, 
Sam-mael,  who  emitted  a  mortiferous  and  corruptive  poison  into  Eve,  and 
became  the  cause  of  dejth  to  Adam  himself,  when  he  ate  the  fruit.     Remark- 
able is  the  place  quoted  in  Joseph  de  Voisw^   against  Martin  Raymund,  p.  471, 
of  Master  Menachem  Rakanatensis,  Sect.   Bcreschit^  from  Midrasch  Tchillim^ 
which  is  cited  by  Hoornhekius^  against  the  Jews,  in  these  words  :     **  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the^n  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  written  and  sealed  with  the  king's 
ring,  and  to  be  propagated  to  all  fdllowing  generations  ;  because  on  the  day 
that  Adam  was  created,  all  things  were  ftnisbed  ;    so  that  he  stood  forth  the 
^rlection  and  completion  of  the  whole  workmanship  of  the  worl4 ;  so  whrq 
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more  fptringlf  Md  obsednftlf  of  several  of  the  tnvtt  ii^^ 
floctrines  of  veveeled  religlony  reladnf^  to  the  noceittty^ 
groundSf  mturoy  and  way  of  hb  redemptknit  and  the  meilit 
od  of  the  jastificatioo  ik  ^nnerti  while  he  lived  here  i»  the 
Qesfat  and  left  theae  docirbea  to  be  more  plakilj  and- folly  op* 
encd  and  ineidcatedlqr  the  Holy  Sirfrlt»  after  bit  aKensioii.  ' 

if  tinned,  the  «Mr  Mrl/sbned,  wko«  tin  we  bfnr  and  inffer.    Bm  thf 
piatteriittot  thaa.willi  mpeoC to  Um itat of  Mt  foUerity."    Thuft |tr Slap? 

Boidct  fSambtrndhumnkim  Gen* ▼ui.  ai,  obMnrwi  «•  la  Urtskkk iUUg^ 
(a  Hebrew  cowmwairy  on  tliia  placa)  a  Rabbin  is  Mid  to  ba  a^ked,  Wkm  is 
tke  nil  JMMghtMm  fmi  hte  m§M  t  And  ba  anawoed,  Frtm  ike  hmr  th/tt  lu  h 
firmU.**  And  In  fio6l>  Synoj^ia  It  U  added  ivtOLG^ttUu^  '« So  RtMi  Sdmn 
iacerpreu  Can.  vili.  ti; '  Jim  trntghtaim  ff  mafs  ktm%  is  tml  frmm  his  yc^ik^ 
of  iu  bclni;  evil  from  Aa  liaaa  cbat  ba  it  taktn  fHit  of  \»/k  motbcr'i  bowcla."r 
AUn  Ezra  tbui  iotirpicla  Psalaa  li.  5.  /.«ci  ^iaptm  k^  imfuty^  md  tnamdii 
my  mother  cfnedoc  pr  /  tbat  avU  foncupiapenoe  la  impUata^in  tba  beait  fron^ 
thfldhood,  as  if  ba  yitnt  firmed  in  it }  and  by  my  medher^  ba  undamanda  Eve, 
who  did  not  bear  childitn  till  sbahtd  tinned*.  And  to  Ao/waai^  taya.  Htm 
ida^  /  avmd  shmng  f.  My  ofigioal  ir  tmfMfti  and  Jrm  theme  ^m  thutjins^ 
So  Meauusek  Bern  LrsHf  ftoaa  tbis  plao^  (Paalm  li.  5)  cooclodet  tbat  not  only 
David,  but  all  m«akind,  ever  since  sin  was  iutroduced  into  the  worid,  do  sii| 
from  their  original.  To  this  purpose  it  the  answer  of  Rabbi  Hakkados^h^ 
yih\z\\  there  is  an  account  oi  in  the  Icdmud,  from  what  time  doe%  amcufiicence 
rule  tiver  man  f  From  the  very  moment  of  his  first  Jot  motion,  orjrom  his  nativity  f 
Anfw.  From  his  formation,**     Fpol's  Synops.  in  Loc. 

On  these  things  1  observe,  there  is  the  greatest  reaspn  to  suppose  that  theta 
old  Kabbies  of  the  Jewish  nauon,  who  gave  such  heed  to  the  Tradition  of  the 
Elders^  would  never  have  received  this  doctrine  of  Original  Sin^  had  it  not 
been  delivered  down  to  them  from  thtir forefathers.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  very 
disagreeable  to  those  practical  principles  and  notions  wherein  the  religion  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  roost  fundameotally  differs  from  the  religion  maintained 
among  Christians  ;  particularly  tbe^r  notion  q{. justification  by  their  own  right- 
eousness and  privileges  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  dec.  without  standing  in 
need  of  any  satisfaction  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  On  whicb  account 
the  ttiC'dern  Jews  do  now  univeisally  reject  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and 
<:on  upcion  or  nature,  ts  Stapferus  observes.  And  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  ;incient  Jews,  if  no  fuch..doctriDe  had  been  received  by  tradition  from  the 
father^,  would  have  ta^ea  it  up  from  the  Christians,  whom  they  had  in  such 
great  contempt  and  enmity  ;  especially  as  it  is  a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agree- 
able, ^o  the  Christian  notion  of  the  spiritual  salvation  of  Jesus,  and  so  contrary 
tp  their  carnal  notions  of  the  Metsiab|  and  of  hit  salvation  and  kingdom,  aAci 
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Bat  if  after  all,  Christ  did  not  speak  of  this  doctrine  often 
enough  to  suit  Dr.  Taylor,  he  might  be  aBl;ed»  Why  hp  sup* 
pos«s  Christ  did  no  oftencr^  and  no  more  plainly  teach  some  of 
his  (Dr.  Taylor's)  doctrines,  which  he  so  much  insists  on  ? 
As,  That  temporal  death  comes  on  all  mankind  by  Adam ; 
andf  That  it  comes  on  them  by  him,  not  as  a  punishment  or 

so  contnry  to  their  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  doctrine,  which  men  in  gen- 
eral are  to  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against.  And  besidea,  these  Rdkies  do  ex- 
pressly refer  to  the  opinion  of  thtir forefathers  ;  as  R.  Mana%sek  says,  **  Ac- 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  none  are  subject  to  death,  but  those 
which  have  sinned:  For  where  there  is  no  sin,  there  is  no  dealh.**...,SUpicr, 
font.  lii.  p.  37,  38. 

Bot  we  have  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  Origins!  Sin  was 
truly  ■  recerved  doctrine  among  the  ancient  Jews,  even  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.     This  appears  by  ancient  Jewish  writings,  which  were  written  befors 
Christ;  as,  in  the  apocrypha,  t  Esdras,  iii.  at.  **  For  the  first  Adam,  bearing 
a  wicked  heart,  transgressed,  and  was  overcome;  and  so  be  all  they  that  ara 
kcm  of  him.    Thus  injirmity  was  made  permanent ;  and  the  law  aj&o  in  the 
heart  of  the  people,  with  the  malignity  of  the  root ;  so  that  the  good  departed 
away,  and  the  evil  abode  still.".... a  Esdras  iv.  30.    <*  For  the  grain  of  coil  seed 
hath  been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  from  the  beginning  ;  and  how  much 
uagodlincu  hath  it  brought  up  unto  this  time  ?  And  how  much  shall  it  yet 
briog  forth,  till  the  time  of  threshing  shall  come  ?"  And  chap.  vii.  46.  **  It 
had  been  better,  not  to  have  given  the  earth  unto  Adam  ;  or  else,  when  it  was 
given  him,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinning  ;  for  what  profit  is  it,  for 
men  now  in  this  present  time,  to  live  in  heaviness^'^and  after  death,  to  look,  for 
punishment  ?  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  i  For  though  it  was  thou 
that  ainned,  thou  art  not  fallen  alone,   but  we  all  that  come  of  thee.**    And  we 
read,  Eccl.  xxv.  24.    **  Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  through 
htr  we  all  die.** 

As  this  doctrine  of  original  corruption  was  constantly  maintained  in  the 
chnTch  of  God  from  the  beginning  ;  so  from  thence,  in  all  probability,  as 
well  as  from  the  evidence  of  it  in  universal  experience,  it  was,  that  the  wiser 
Hesihen  mainuined  the  like  doctrine.  Particularly  Plato,  that  great  philoso- 
plierj  so  distin;;uished  for  his  veficration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  diligent 
ioquiriea  after  them.  Gale,  in  his  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  observes  as  follows : 
*<  Plato  says  (Gorg.  fol.  493.)  1  have  heard  from  the  wise  men,  that  we  are  now 
dead,  and  that  the  body  is  but  our  sepulchre.  And  in  his  Timasas  Locrus  (fol.  1C3] 
he  aays,  The  cause  ofvitiosity  is  from  our  parents,  and  frst  principles,  rather  than 
from  ourselves.  So  that  we  never  relinquish  those  actions,  wkich  lead  us  to  follow 
these  primitive  blemishes  //oar  first  parents,  /'/a/o  mentions  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  will^  and  seems  to  disown  vayfree  will  to  true  good  ;  albeit  be  al* 
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cshmily.  but  M  *  grttt/avor,  being  made  a  rich  benefit, uiii 
>  fruit  of  God'*  abundant  grace,  by  Christ's  redemfition,  who 
cnme  into  the  world  as  a  second  Ad^m  for  thi*  end-  Surely, 
if  thit  were  SO)  il  was  of  raU  im/ioriancr,  tiiat  it  should  be 
tnown  to  the  church  of  God  in  all  ages,  who  saw  death  reign- 
ing over  infant;  as  well  as  others.  If  infanta  were  indeed 
perfectly  iitnocenf,  was  it  not  needful,  that  the  rfcsi^fi  of  that 
vbich  was  luch  a  inelancholjr  and  awful  dispensation  towards 
t>o  many  millions  of  innocent  crealuiea,  should  be  /rnomn,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  worst  thoughts  of  God  from  arising  in 
the  minds  of  the  constant  spectators  of  so  mysterious  and 
gloomy  a  dispensation  ?  But  why  then  such  a  total  ailmct 
about  it,  for  foui'  thousand  years  together,  and  not  one  word 
of  it  in  all  the  Old  Tcttamcnt ;  nor  one  word  of  it  in  all  the 
four  i^offieU  ;  and  indeed'  not  one  word  of  ii  in  the  whole  Bi- 
ilr,  but  only  as  forced  and  wrung  out  by  Dr.  Taylor's  aria  of 
criticism  and  deduction,  against  the  plainest  and  strongest 
evidence  I 

As  to  the  arguments,  made  use  of  by  many  late  wiitcn, 
from  the  universal  moral  seme,  and  the  reasons  they  offer 
from  experience,  and  oh^crvalioji  of  the  nature  of  mankind, 
to  shew  that  we  arc  6orn  i^to  the  world  with  pritKiples  of  vir- 


lowi  iiMnc(ii^T>,  oriuturil  dlipotitioni,  todvilgooi,  ia  k»m  great he> 
■oes.  Sxiain  uKited  the  corruption  of  hunua  uatun,  or  MMtM  if4f  imt. 
Grtliai  ifliniit,  thu  the  pbiloiof  ben  ackoowledgcd,  it  wu  fivnti'rai  ta  men, 
M  tin." 

Simca  (Bcnef.  V,  14)  tiyi,  ■' Wickedneu  h»  not  iti  fint  bcginniog  ta 
wicVxi  pracliie ;  though  by  that  it  ii  <ifil  eittcised  uid  iqade  nunifcM.'^  And 
Ptnlanh  (de  Sen  viadica)  sayi,  ••  Mm  doei  not  fint  Imcodic  wicked^  urboi 
ht  tia^.  mtnijisti  kimulf  le  :  But  hf  hilb  wickedndt/rsstAc^iiiiiinj.'  ind  he 
»if  wi  it  at  loan  »  he  Eindi  oppoilunity  ind  ■bilily.  As  men  lightly  judge, 
ilut  the  iling  it  nol  fint  ingeodtred  in  scorfum  when  they  ttrike,  or  the  paU 
■on  in  iiiftrs  when  they  hiie" ....VooVi  Symfi.  en  Cn.  viii.  ii. 
To  vhlch  nay  be  lubjoined  what  JfuBcnal  uyi, 

En^liibed  tbui,  in  proie; 

Ha'urt,  )  thing  fixed  and  not  kaowing  how  to  change,   Tetortit  to  iit 
Mickcd'nHODets.  WaTTi'it  Rata  and  BtitBery, 
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tue  s  ^th  a  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation}  and  love  of 
righteoosnesa,  truth}  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  tends  to 
tbe  public  welfare  ;  with  a  prevailing  natural  disposition  to 
^liket  to  resent  and  condemn  what  is  selfish,  unjust  and  im- 
moral ;  and  a  native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolencey 
tender  compassion,  &c.  those  who  have  had  siich  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  throvm  in  their  way,  and 
deure  to  see  them  particularly  considered,  I  ask  leave  ta 
refer  them  to  a  Treatise  on  the  J^ature  of  true  Virtue^  lying  by 
me  prepared  for  the  press,  which  may  ere  long  be  exhibited 
1o  public  view. 

conclusion:  • 

On  the  whole,  I  observe,  There  are  some  other  things^ 
betides  arguments,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  which  are  calculat- 
ed to  influence  the  minds,  and  bias  the  judgments  of  some 
sorts  of  readers*  Here,  not  to  insist  on  the  taking  profession 
be  makes,  in  many  places,  of  nncerityj  humility^  meekness^ 
modesty^  charity^  &c.  in  his  searching  after  truth  ;  and  freely 
proposing  bis  thoughts,  with  the  recuontt  of  them,  to  others  'y* 
nor  on  his  magisterial  assurancej  appearing  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  the  high  contemfit  he  sometinies  expresses  of  the 
•pinions  and  arguments  of  very  excellent  divines  and  fathers 
in  tbe  church  ef  God,  who  have  thought  differently  from 
bim  \\  B^th  of  which  things,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may  have  a 
degree  of  infiuence  on  some  of  his  readers.  (However,  thar 
ibey  nasy  bave  only  their  just  influence,  these  things  might 
properly  be  compared  together,  and  set  in  contrast y  one  with 
tiie  other.)..*.I  say,  not  to  dwell  on  these  matters,  I  would 
take  some  notice  of  another  thing,  observable  in  the  wiitings- 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  many  of  the  late  oppose rs  of  the  more  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Christianity,  tending  (especially  withyui;^- 
mLe  and  unwary  readers  (not  a  little  to  abate  the  force,  and 


•  See  hisPrefia^,  and  p.  6,  837,  9^6$^  267,  ^75,  S.      f  Page  ii«,  12^ 
«aO}  15»>  »59>  161, 1S31  tS8,  77,  S. 
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prevent  the  due  effect^  of  the  clearest  acri/Uure  evidences^  iQ 
favor  of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make 
void  the  ar$!:umcnts  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
PauU  in  which  those  doctrines  are  more  plainly  and  fully  re« 
veoledf  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  What!  mean,  is 
this :  These  gentlemen  express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostlet 
and  that  very  justly*  for  his  eminent  genius,  liis  admirable 
sagacity,  strong;  powers  of  reasoning,  acquired  learning,  £cc. 
They  speak  of  him  as  a  writer.^.of  masterly  address,  of  ex- 
tensive reach,  and  deep  design,  every  where  in  hid  epistles, 
almost  in  every  word  he  says.  This  looks  exceeding  e/te^ 
cioua :  It  carries  a  plausible  appearance  of  Chriatian  zeal,  and 
attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriftturesy  in  such  a  testimony  of 
high  veneration  for  that  great  apostle,  who  was  not  only  the 
pi-incipal  instrument  of  propagating  Christianity,  but  with  his 
own  hand  wrote  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.. 
And  I  am  far  from  determining,  with  respect  at  least  to  some 
of  these  writers,  that  they  are  not  dncere  in  their  declara- 
tions, or  that  all  is  mere  artifice,  only  to  make  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  own  peculiar  sentiments.  However,  it  tends 
greatly  to  subserve  such  a  purpose  ;  as  much  as  if  it  were  de- 
signedly contrived,  with  the  utmost  subtlety,  for  that  end. 
Hereby  their  incautious  readers  are  prepared  the  more  easily 
to  be  drawn  into  a  belief,  that  they,  and  others  in  their  way  of 
thinking,  have  not  rightly  understood  many  of  those  things  in 
this  apostle's  writings,  which  before  seemed  very  plcdn  to 
them  ;  and  they  are  also  prepared,  by  a  prepossession  m  favor 
of  these  new  writers^  to  entertain  a  favorable  thought  of  the 
inter  fir  etationa  put  by  them  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of 
this  apostle  ;  and  to  admit  in  many  passages  a  meaning  which 
before  lay  entirely  out  of  sight }  quite  foreign  to  all  that  in 
the  view  of  a  common  reader  seems  to  be  their  obvious  sense  ; 
and  most  remote  from  the  expositions  agreed  id,  by  those 
which  used  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest  divines,  and  best 
commentators.  For  they  must  know,  that  this  apostle,  being 
a  man  of  no  vulgar  understanding,  it  is  nothing  strange  if  his 
nicanipg.  lies  very  dceji  ;  and  no  wonder  then,  if  the  superfi- 
cial discerning  and  observation  of  vulgar  Christians^  or  indeed 
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^  the  herd  of  oommon  divines^  such  as  the  l^eitndnuter  J^ 
sembiyj  &c.  fells  Tastly  short  of  the  apostle's  reach,  and  ire- 
.quentljr  does  not  enter  into  the  true  spirit  and  design  of  Paulas 
•epistlesi  They  must  understand,  that  the  Jirst  teformem^ 
«tid  preachers  and  expositors  in  general,  both  before  and 
since  the  reformation,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  yearn 
{MSt,  were  tdo  uhUdmed  and  ahortughied^  to  be  capable  of  pe4« 
.etratini^  into  the  senses  or  fit  to  undertake  the  making  com- 
ments on  the  writings  of  so  great  a  man  as  this  apostle  ;  or 
else  had  dwelt  In  a  cave  ofMgotry  and  lifientitianrioo  gloomf 
to  allow  them  to  use  their  own  understandings  with  freedom^ 
in  reading  the  scripture^  But  at  the  same  Ume,  it  must  be 
twderstood,  that  there  is  risen  up,  now  at  length  in  this  happy 
age  of  light  and  liberty,  a  set  of  men,  of  a  more  free  and  gen* 
crous  turn  of  mind,  a  more  inquisitive  genius,  and  better  dia* 
cemment.  By  such  insinuations  they  seek  advantage  to  their 
cause  ;  and  thus  the  most  unreasonable  and  extravagant  in« 
.terpretations  of  scripture  are  palliated  and  recommended  i  So 
that,  if  the  simple  reader  is  not  very  much  on  his  guard,  if  he 
does  not  clearly  eee  with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  too  much  indo- 
lence, or  too  little  leisure,  thoroughly  to  examine  for  himself 
(as  few,  alas,  are  willing  to  be  at  the  pains  of  acquainting 
•themselves  thoroughly  with  the  apostle's  writings,  and  of 
comparing  one  part  of  them  with  another,  so  as  to  be  fuUjr 
able  to  judge  of  these  gentleman's  glosses  and  pretences)  in 
this  case,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  imposed  on  with  delusive 
eppearances  ;  as  he  is  prepared  by  this  fair  pretext  of  exalt« 
ing  the  sagacity  of  the  apostle,  and  by  a  parade  of  learnings 
criticism,  exact  version,  penetration  into  the  new  scope,  and 
^seeming  of  wonderful  connexions,  together  with  the  airs 
these  writers  assume  of  dictatorial  peremptoriness,  and  con- 
tempt of  old  opinions  and  old  expositions ;  I  say,  such  an  one 
i/k  by  these  things  prepared  to  swallow  strange  doctrine,  as 
trusting  to  the  superior  abilities  of  these  modem  interpreters. 

But  I  humbly  conceive,  their  interpretations,  particularly 
of  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings,  though  in  some  things  iiige« 
nious,  yet  in  many  things  concerning  these  great  articles  of 
religion,  are  extremely  absurd,  and  demonstrably  disagreed^ 
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-Me,  in  the  Mghctl  degree»  to  Alt  real  dedgOi  to  die  hagnage' 
-ke  commonlf  QMif  end  to  the  doctrines  correntlf  taught  in 
Ida  epistles.  Their  eriii€iwm§^  irhen  exainioedi'  appear  far 
■niore  subtle^  tiian  soUd  9  and  it  aeena  avifnolliltag  can  posd* 
'Uf  be  strong  etaottghi  aotliing  perapieaboa  enooghf  in  may 
.composure  wheteTer»  to  stand  belbre  such  Sderties  as  tliese 
•writers  indulge/  Thb  plainest  arid  moat  nenrous  discourse  is 
•eoalfaed  and  critidiedi  till  it  dissolves  into  notldngf  or  dU  it 
becomes  a  iliing  of  little  aignifieance :  Tlie  hdf  scripture  is 
tnbtiliaed  bto  a  mere  mist ;  or  inade  to  evaporate  into  a  thin 
(doudt  that  easilf  puta  en  any  «hape»  and  is  moved  in  any  di* 
'tectioot  with  e  puiff  of  wind»  just;  es.the  manager  pleases.  It 
-is  not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  langiiagei  to  afford  suflBcient 
•defence  against  such  an  art^  so  abused  ;r  asi  I  imagine»  a  due 
•conaideratloo  of  aome  tUngs  I  have  had  occaddli'  !» the  pre- 
'Ceding  discourse  to  observe)  may  abundantly  convince  us. 

But  tlusi  whh  the  rest  of  what  I  have  oCBsredon  this  subr 
<]ect  of  Original  SKUf  must  -be  left  to  every  candid  reader  to 
judge  ofv  for  himself;  and  the  mieeem  of  the  whole  inust  now 
he  left  witli  Chif  who  knows  what  is  agreeable  to  his  own 
mindy  and  is  able  to  make  his  own  truths  prevail ;  however 
mysterious  they  may  seem  to  the  poor,  partial^  narrow^  and 
extremely  imperfect  views  of  mortals,  while  looking  through 
m  cloudy  and  delusory  medium ;  and  however  disagreeable 
they  may  be  to  the  innumerable  prejudices  of  men's  hearts : 
And  who  has  promised,  that  the  gospel  of  Ckmty  such  as  is 
feally  Am,  shall  finally  be  victorious  ;  and  has  assured  us,  that 
the  word  which  goeth  out  of  his  mouth,  9hiaU  not  return  tq  him 
voidy  buf  shall  accomfiHah  that  which  he  fileaseth^  and  shall  firoa^ 
fier  in  the  thing  whereto  he  sends  it.  Let  God  arise,  and  plead) 
hi*' own  causey  and  glorify  hi^  own  great  name.    Am8n« 
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Gehssxs  ii,  t. 

A  HtrS  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^ 
all  the  host  of  them.**  This  argues  that  the  angelis  belong 
t#  the  Mosaic  creation,  who  are  so  often  spoken  of  as  God's 
boat,  and  as  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

GsiTEsis  It.  23,  34....<<  And  Lantech  sud  unto  his  wives, 
Adah  and  Zillah,  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,**  8cc« 
The  probable  design  of  the  Holy  Ghdst  in  relating  this,  is  to 
fhewthe  great  increase  of  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the 
-world,  or  of  Cain's  posterity  and  those  that  adhered  to  them. 
This  is  shewn  in  the  particular  instance  of  Lamech,  the  chief 
nan  of  Cain's  posterity,  in  his  day.  Lamech  had  been  guilty 
cf  murdering  some  man  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with.  And  he 
jtistifies  himself  in  it,  and  endeavors  to  satisfy  his  \nves  that 
lie  shall  escape  with  impuiuty,  from  the  instance  of  Cdn, 
whose  life  God  spared,  and  even  took  special  care  that  no 
man  should  kill  him,  making  the  declaration,  that  if  any  man 
killed  him,  vengeance  should  be  taken  of  him  seven  fold) 
though  the  man  he  slew  was  his  brother,  and  a  righteous 
|lium>  and  had  done  him  no  injury.    But  the  man  Ae  had  slain 
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fit  Of  for  his  wounding  (as  the  words  are  interpreted  by  some 
learned  fnen^  5^e  Pool's  Synopsis  in  Log.)  i^e.  the  man  be 
had  slain  had  injured  or  wounded  him.  Therefore^  if  Csun 
•hould  be  avenged  sevenfold,  doubtless  he  seventy  and  seven- 
lbld«  By  this  speech  to  his  wives,  he  shews  his  impenitence 
and  presumption,  and  great  insensibility.  When  Cain  had 
tlain  his  brother  his  conscience  greatly  troubled  him.  But 
Lamech  with  great  obduracy  shakes  off  all  remorse,  and  as  it 
were  bids  defiance  to  all  fear  and  trouble  al>out  the  matter. 

Gbnesis  iv.  36....<(  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also  was  born  a  soni 
end  he  called  his  name  Enos.  Then  men  began  to  call  upon  the 
same  of  the  Lord.'^  The  right  translation  probably  is,  Tken^ 
hegan  men  to  call  by  the  name  qfthe  Lord,  or  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  i.  e.  Then  they  b^gan  to  call  themselves,  and  their 
children  by,  or  in  his  name  :  Signifying  that  then  the  people 
ef  God,  of  whom  Seth  was  the  principal  masy  and  as  it  were 
their  head,  leader  and  chief  priesit,  being  with  his  posterity 
appmnted  another  seed  (seed  or  generation  of  God)  instead  of 
Abel ;  I  say,  then  the  people  of  God  began  openly  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  wicked  apostate  world  of  the  posterity  of 
Cain,  and  those  that  joined  with  them  ;  and  began  to  appear 
iq  a  visibly  distinct  society,  being  called  the  children  of  Godf 
when  the  other  were  called  the  children  of  men. 

The  children  and  posterity  were  looked  upon  as  being  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  upholding  his  name.  See  Numb* 
xxvii.  4....Deut.  ix.  14,  and  xxv.  7....]  Sam.xxiv.21....2  Sam. 
xviii,  18....Ruth  iv.  5.... Job  xviii.  17....Isai.  xiv.  22....Gen. 
xlviii.  16,  compared  with  Numb.  vi.  27,  On  the  birth  of 
Enos  it  probably  first  began  to  be  a  custom  for  parents  open- 
ly to  dedicate  their  children  to  God,  and  call  them  by  his 
name,  and  as  it  were  insert  them  into  bis  name,  by  bringing 
them  to  the  place  of  public  worship  ;  the  transaction  being 
personal,  by  the  parents'  solemn  declaration  and  covenant,  at- 
tended with  prayer  and  sacrifice. 

Genesis  ix,  26...."  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Sheip.** 
By  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem  seems  especially  meant  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  of  his  posterity,  and  eminently  his  «^eqf.    Jjie 
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iiiestnii]^  bere  pronounced  on  Japhet^  is  on  his  posterity*... 
*And  the  curse  of  Canaan  respects  his  posterity.    Therefore 
h  is  reastmable  to  understand  the  blessing  of  Shem  to  be  also 
on  bis  posterity. 

Gejie^is.  xxix.  30.— «  And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Rachel,  and  they  seemed  unto  hhn  but  a  few  days,  for  the 
love  he  had  to  her.**  Jacob  was  a  type  of  Christ,  in  his  ob- 
-taiping  his  wife  by  u  servitude,  and  in  his  servitude's  seeming 
.$o  light  to  biro,  atid  his  going  so  cheerfully  through  ity  for  tbe 
love  wherewith  he  toyed  her*  That  Jacob  might  enjoy  his 
belbved  Rachel,  was  the  joy  set  before  him ;  for  which  he 
despised  the  difficulty  of  his  servitude.  So,  that  Christ  might 
redeem  his  church  and  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  and 
blessed  church,  to  dwell  with  him  in  glory^  forever,  was  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  for  which  he  endured  the  cross 
and  despised. the  shame* 

Gei9F'SIs  xlv....Joseph^s  making  himself  known  to  h]& 

brethren.     It  is  without  all  doubt  that  one  thing  signified  by 

Joseph's  being  hated-  of  his  brethren,  with  a  mortal  hatred, 

I'l  "^fhieir  intending  t&  kill  him,  ai^d  selling  him  to  the  Gentilesi 

fts  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  «tbe  Jews  his  brethren,  his  be* 

Ib^  hated,  and  envied  and  sYain  by  them,  and  delivered  up  ta 

l|ie  Gentiles,    See  Fial.  Ixix.  ^....Matth.  zx,  19.    So  Joseph's 

brethren  being  brought  t6  repentance,  and  Joseph's  being 

made  known  to  them,  their  being  reconciled  and  received 

with  great  joy,  represents  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews> 

their  being  brought  to  repentance  after  having  rejected  and 

<  crucified  Christ,  and<  the  great  joy  and  gladness  there  shall  be 

on  that  occasion.     Thisaf^ir  was  much  taken  notice  of  by 

Pbaraoh  and  his  servants,  and  was  very  pfeasing  to  them.    So 

the  coming  in  of  the  Jews  will  be  life  from  the  dead  to  the' 

Gentiles. 

Deut.  viii.  4...."  Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee, 
Blither  did  thy  foot  swell  these  forty  years."  This  was  prob- 
ably a  type  of  the  desirableness  of  the  clothing  of  the  spiritual 
•Israel,  in  their  jouruey  .through  the  wilderness  of  this  world 
towards  the  heavenly  Canaan.  The  saints'  grace  or  right-^ 
ffmsness  is  often  represented  as  this  clothing.     [Neither  did 
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ihjr  foot  swtli}  I  f  tliei'"  f«t  l»d  swoln  they  would  no!  have 
been  (b!e  to  proceet)  any  farilier.  But  the  righteous  shall  be 
toabktl  (o  hold  on  his  nay  ;  and  God  nill  keep  the  feet  of  his 
saints,  and  establish  (heir  goings.  This  seems  lo  be  the  chief 
reason  why  (his  is  remurkctli  viz.  because  it  vras  a  type.  For 
in  itaelf  it  scents  no  very  extraordinary  thin^,  that  their  foot 
did  not  awcll.  For  they  lay  &iill  most  of  the  lime  ;  and  when 
ihey  travelled  it  h  probable  ii  was  not  by  long  journies,  but  as 
Uie  women  and  children  could  bear. 

Detjt.  xxxii.  3,..."  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain  ; 
my  speech  shall  tiistil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  r  in  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass,"  Cod  here 
speaks  to  the  people  quite  in  a  different  manner  from  what  he 
did  at  Mount  Sinai,  when  he  spake  to  them  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  Rrc.  God's  word  then  was  like  lliDnder  and  lightning 
and  dcvounnf;  fire,  threatening  to  overbear  and  consume  ao 
fratl  and  tender  a  creature  as  man,  who  is  like  the  grass  and 
flower  of  the  field.  Cod's  voice  now  is  gentle.  Il  is  heart! 
in  pleasant  song.  Instead  ol  being  like  lightning  to  destroy 
and  consume)  it  is  like  the  gentle  showers,  and  refi'eshing  dew 
on  the  tender  grass,  revealing,  not  his  wrath,  hot  bis  great 
mercy,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  men's  tender  frame.  In  this 
!ong  is  much  of  the  glorious  gospel.  Even  the  warnings  and 
thrcatenings  thai  are  in  it,  are  delivered  in  an  evangelical 
manner,  much  in  the  same  way  that  Ihey  were  delivered  in 
the  mild  language  of  the  glorious  Messiah.  All  the  songs  of 
the  scripture  are  the  voice  of  the  gospel.  The  gloriouj 
things  of  the  gospel  are  their  fonndntion  and  subject  matter  ; 
ftnd  therefore  in  them  God's  word  drops  as  the  rdin. 

Deut.  XKxiii-  8...."  And  of  Levi  tie  said,  Let  thy  urim 
and  thy  ihumtnim  be  with  thy  holy  one,  whom  thou  didst 
prove  at  Massah,  and  with  whom  thoii  didst  strive  at  the  wa- 
ters of  Meribah."  Here  Christ  is  evidently  called  Levi's  holy 
one.  Aaron,  the  high  priest  of  that  tribe,  was  Levi's  holy 
one  in  some  sense.  But  il  was  nqt  Aaron,  but  Christ,  that 
waslempted  at  Massah  and  Meribah  {I  Col.  x.  9.)  Moses 
also  was  of  that  tribe,  and  might  be  called  their  holy  one  ;  but 
neithec  was  he  the  person  there  tempted*    Both  Moscs.and 
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AaroD  rather  concurred  with  the  people  in  tempting.   Numb. 
XX*  10.^.13.    Christ,  the  great  antitype  of  Moses  and  Aarooi 
the  true  high  priest,  that  was  the  substance  and  end  of  all  the 
ancient  sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  of  all  the  peculiar  minis* 
trations  of  the  high  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  according  to 
Jer.  xxxiii.  17....33,  may  well  be  called  Levi's  holy  one.    For 
it  is  there  represented  as  the  great  honor  and  privilege  of 
Levi,  that  his  priesthood  was  to  be  upheld  and  completed  ia 
Christ.    All  the  honor  and  privilege  that  there  eter  was  in 
baving  the  priesthood  of  his  tribe,  arose  from  the  relation  of 
that  priesthood  to  Christy  the  glorious  things  which  ht  should 
accomplish  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  the  eterhal  bene- 
fits he  should  procure^    "therefore  this  w  properly  mentioned 
in  the  blesnng  uttered  by  Moses  with  respect  to  this  tribe. 
The  priesthood  was  not  a  vain  thing,  but  of  unspeakable  valueti 
as  it  stood  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  was  to 
be  brought  to  its  infinitely  glorious  and  interesting  effect  in 
liim.    It  was  by  the  Urim  and  the  Thumniram  that  the  high 
priest  was  especially  fumiaked  to  make  in'iercession  for  the 
people,  and  to  reveal  the  mind  and  will  of  God  to  them^    The 
Urim  and  Thummiji  had  their  principal  ^importance,  as  ihej 
tvere  typical,  and  represented  the  per£r  ction,  and  merit,  the 
fight,  and  glory^  there  are  in  Christ. 

3  Sam.  xv....Absalom  seems  to  haf*/e  been  a  type  of  anti- 
christ.  He  was  the  son  of  David ;  as  f  he  man  of  sin  was  orig-' 
tfially  a  Christian  bishop,  one  of  th^;  ministers  of  the  gospel^ 
who  in  a  peculiar  manner  are  Chf  ist's  sons.     Absalom  was 
David's  son  by  Maacah,  daughter    of  thq^iking  of  Geshur,  the 
•nly  wife  that  he  had  that  was  a  Gentile*     So  Popery  is  a 
mixture  of  Christianity  with  HeaT  thenism.    Absalom  was  the 
ton  of  a  Heathen  mother,  or  op  .le  that  had  been  a  Heathen* 
So  the  Papistical  church  is    the  daughter  of  old  Heathen 
Rome.    Absalom  usurped  b  is  father's  authority  over  his 
kingdom,  his  dty  Jerusaleir  i,  and  over  his  house.     So  the 
pope  usurps  the  authority  o£  Chri&t.  sets  himself  up  to  be  king 
in  his  kingdom,-and  takes  f  ossession  of  the  church,  the  true 
spiritual  Jerusalem,  sillinfr  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing 
himself  that  he  is  God.    A  ^bsalom  was  a  person  of  great  beau- 
Vol.  VI.  3  P 
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ty,  and  was  admired,  and  praised  by  the  people  for  his  beatttj^^ 
So  it  has  been  with  the  pope*  Whereas  Christ  appeared  in  a 
mean  and  low  condition,  without  any  external  splendor,  and 
Trhen  the  people  saw  hini«  there  was  no  beauty  in  him  where* 
fere  they  should  desire  him  ;  antichrist  appears*  in  great  ea> 
temal  pomp  and  glory,  decked  with  gold  and  silver  and  pre* 
clous  stones,  fine  linen  and  scarlet,  which  all  the  world  has 
admired  and  wondered  after,  Faying,  Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast  ?  Absalom  cloaked  his  rebellion  and  usurpation  with  a 
pretence  of  religion.  Like  antichrist,  he  said  to  his  fatheri 
'  chap.  XV.  ver.  7,  8,  «  Let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow  which  I 
hKve  vowed,"  See.  Absalom  drove  David,  and*  those  that  ad* 
hered  to  him,  out  of  Jerusalem.  So  adtibhrist  casts  out  of 
the  church  all  the  true,  and  faithful  followers  of  Christ.  Da^ 
Tid  went  away  into  the  wilderness,  and  all  his  faithful  subjects 
went  with  him,  wherever  he  went.  Which  is  agreeable  to 
what  is  represented  to  be  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  true 
followers  of  Christ  in  the  time  of  antichrist.  Rev.  xix.  4^ 
^  These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
gocth.** 

1  Kings  xix.  19,  20....«  So  he  departed  thence  and  found 
Elisha,"  &c.  The  truth  with  respect  to  what  is  related  ift 
these  verses  probably  was  thus.  Elijah  was  directed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  cast  his  mantle  upon  EUsha.  Bui  Elijah  had 
not  the  desij^n  of  God  fully  made  known  to  him  ;  supposing  it 
to  be  intended  as  a  sign  that  Elisha  should  be  prophet  after 
him,  agreeable  to  what  God  had  said  to  him  at  Mount  Sinai; 
B\it  God  had  a  farther  meaning  in  it,  which  was  intimated  by 
his  Spirit,  which  went  with  Elijah's  mantle  as  it  passed  over 
to  Elisha  ;  viz.  that  he  should  immediately  forsake  all,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  performance  of  the  business  of  a  proph- 
et. Elisha,  supposing  that  Elijah  had  this  design  of  God 
made  known  to  him,  and  had  been  directed  to  cast  his  mantle 
on  him,  with  this  view,  has  at  first  some  reluctance,  and  de- 
sires  of  Elijah  that,  by  his  prayers,  he  would  obtain  leave  of 
Cod  for  him  to  go  first  and  kiss  his  father  and  mother.  Eli- 
jah, surprised  at  this  request,  as  was  natural,  supposing  him' 
thus  ignorant,  sayS;  Go  back ;  for  what  have  I  done  that  should? 
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'Under  It  ?  Howevert  Elisha,  who  understood  the  mind  of 
Ood,  soon  recovers  from  his  reluctancei  and  went  no  further 
back  than  his  oxen  ;  and  took  them  and  the  instruments,  and 
offered  .up  all  to  God,  signifying^  'by  this  action,  his  full  con- 
^iit  to  make  a  sacriBce  of  aU  his  worldly  possessions  to  the 
great  and  infinitely  important  concerns  of  his  ministry. 

2  Chron.  v.  12,  13,  14.... When  the  priests  and  Levites 
were  as  one  to  make  one  sound,  in  praising  God  with  singings 
and  instruments  of  music,  saying,  He  is  good)  for  hi^  mercy 
endureth  forever,  then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  came  and  filled 
the  house.  So,  when  it  shall  come  to  that  in  the  latter  day9» 
that  the  miniaters  of  the  gospel  shall  generally  be  united  ia 
preaching  the  trqp  doctrines  of  it,  those  doctrines  that  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner  evangelical,  by  which  is  manifested  the 
glpry  of  God's  eternal  mercy  ;  freci  sovereign,  and  immutable 
grace,  th^'ough  Christ  Jesus,  and  shall  be  united  in  affectioiii^ 
aod  act  in  union,  as  fellow  laborers  and  fellow  helpers,  theqi 
shall  the  glory  of  God  remarkably  appear  ;  the  Spirit  of  God» 
aB  a  spirit  of  light,  holiness  and  joy,  shall  descend  from  heav* 
en  in  a  very  new  and  glorious  manper,  and  remarkable  sue* 
cess  attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  every  wliere ;  and  then 
ahall  be  the  proper  commencement  of  the  church's  rest,  peace 
and  glory  upon  earth.  The  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon,  in 
the  pobHCssion  of  unparalleled  wisdom,  riches  and  glory,  after 
the  militant  and  tumultu  >us  reign  of  David,  is  evidently  typ« 
ical  of  the  peaceful,  joyous,  and  glorious  reign  of  Christ  in 
the  latter  day  :  And  God'^  d\yelling  in  the  ten) pie,  as  the  set- 
tled place  of  his  rest,  after  removing  to  apd  fro  in  a  taberna- 
cle^  is  typical  of  the  glorious  manner  of  his  dwelling  with  his 
church  in  the  latter  day,  as  compared  with  preceding  times. 
The  largeness  of  the  temple  compared  with  the  tabernacle^ 
represents  ihe  vast  increase  of  the  church  ;  and  the  cloud  of 
glory  filling  the  temple,  represents  the  filling  of  the  wholp 
earth  with  God's  glory. 

PsAL.  Ixxxii.  8...."  Arise,  O  God,  judge  the  earth,  for  thoji 

shalt  inherit  all  nations*"    The  design  of  these  words,  in  their 

connexion  with  the  foregoing  verses,  confirms,  that  the  princes 

■el  Israel  ^e  there  called  Gods^  and  sons  of  God^  with  rt^ 
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ence  to  Chrittt  the  true  King  of  Israel,  and  as  being  types  of 
liiin.  The  three  verses  In  their  connexion  import  thus  mocfa« 
.,..God  ha9  given  these  firinees  and  judges  the  name  qfGods  at 
9on9  ofGody  aa  they  t^re  exqlted  to  the  place  qfkhigs  and  «av» 
iourt  qfhia  fieofile^  who  are  God^a  heritage  or  kingdamy  but  they 
the  tike  men  ;  whereby  it  appeara^  that  they  are  no  Goda^  nor  are 
the  true  aona  qf  God  /  but  mere  men^  and  no  more  than  imagea 
and  ahadowa  qfhim^  But  oh  /  that  he  who  i^  truly  Gody  who  ia 
indeed  the  Son  of  Gody  the  true  kingy  judge  and  saviour  qfGod^a 
peofiley  the  antitype  oftheaey  would  come  and  reigny  not  only  over 
fhe  land  o/Iaracly  but  over  the  whole  earth  j(  when  God^a  laraet 
9haU  Jill  the  earthy  and  all  nationa  ahaU  be  God^a  people.  It  is 
observable  that  when  it  is  said  in  this  verse,  «<  Arise,  O  God^ 
the  word  God  is  Elobim,  the  same  that  is  used  verse  6th, «  I 
]iave  said  ye  are  Gods.**  They  were  called  Elohim ;  bot 
Christ  is  the  true  Elohim ;  just  as  the  manpa  in  the  wil« 
demess  was  called  bread,  bqt  Christ  is  the  true  bread  froni 
heaven. 

Psalms  IxxiiL  4....<<  There  are  no  bands  in  their  death.*^ 
In  the  original  the  words  are^  <<  Ein,  chartzabboth  Lemo» 
tham,"  which  might  more  properly  have  been  rendered,  their 
death  hath  no  bands  ;  the  Hebrew  of  the  Latin  verb  sum,  with 
the  prefix  lamed,  being  used  for  have.    The  meaning  seems 
to  be,  that  they  appear  tq  be  at  liberty  from  death,  as  though 
they  were  out  of  his  reach.     Their  death  is  here  represented 
as  a  person  that  is  indeed  their  enemy,  or  an  officer  of  ven- 
geance, that  they  greatly  deserve  to  be  delivered  up  to,  and 
that  has  a  commission  against  them,  and  would  fain  seize 
them,  and  make  them  his  prisoners,  but  has  no  band^  to  bind 
them.     They  live  long,  and  live  without  the  fears  of  death, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bands  of  death«     That  this  is  the 
xneaning  is  confirmed  by  the  following  words  Of  the  sentence. 
«  But  their  strength  is  firm.*^ 

Jer.  xxxi.  d2....((  Not  according  to  the  covenant  which  I 
made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  That  cove* 
nant  was,  as  it  were,  founded  in  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt. 
Therefor^  when  God  made  it  with  the  people^  he  prefaced  |t 
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dmst  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  brought  thee  out  of  the 
kmd  oTEgypt)  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.*'  It  u  bence 
iMitifral  to  8upix>8e,  that  the  covenant  of  which  the  prophot 
here  speaks^  would  not  be  one  founded  on  that  redemption  ; 
but  en  some  other,  far  better,  and  more  glorious  redemptioB* 
Z£ca«  xiv.  4....<<  And  his  feet  shall  stand  that  day  upon  th# 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  east,  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midat  thereof  towards 
the  east,  and  towards  the  west,  and  there  shall  be  a  very  great 
▼alley,"  Sec.  The  mountains  were  round  about  Jerusalem 
fike  a  wall ;  of  which  Mount  Olivet  was  the  chief.  This  stood 
en  the  east,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  greatest  Gentile  na« 
tfoni ;  those  nations  that  were  the  most  malignant  and  formi* 
dable  enemies  of  Israel.  The  dividing  of  this  mountain  un- 
der the  feet  of  Zion*s  Redeemer,  and  making  such  a  wide  val« 
ley  or  plain  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  whereby  there  would 
be  an  easy  access  for  the  Gentile  nations,  signifies  the  break* 
ing  down  of  the  partition  wall  between  the  church  of  Godf 
end  those  that  were  without,  and  afar  off;  and  that  remarkable 
ramoving  of  obstacles  signified  by  God*s  causing  that  every 
tnountain  and  hill  should  be  brought  low ;  and  the  drying  up 
of  the  river  Euphrates,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east 
fftight  be  prepared.  The  mountain's  being  thus  divided,  by 
Christ's  treading  on  It,  significantly  and  beautifully  represents 
the  ease  with  which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  and 
mighty  power,  he  overcomes  the  strongest  and  proudest  ene* 
tnies  that  oppose  the  salvation  of  his  elect ;  agreeably  to  what 
is  said  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  verse  7th.  «  Who 
art  thou,  O  great  mountain  !  Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt 
become  a  plain."  And  chap,  viii,  6.  <<  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  if  it  be  marvelloiis  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this 
people  in  these  days,  should  it  also  be  marvellous  in  my  eyeSf 
taith  the  Lord  of  Hosts?'*  The  opening  made  through  the 
mountains  here  is  represented  as  very  wide,  to  signify  the 
abundant  grace,  and  free  and  open  access  for  vast  multitudes ; 
agreeably  to  Isai.  Ix.  11,  and  Rev.  xxi.  35. 

Matth.  xii.  30.    <(  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
nie."    The  true  reason  of  Christ's  making  this  observation 
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in  this  place}  where  he  is  reproving;  the  Pharisees  £af 
sayingy.  that  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub)  is  this....* 
These  Pharisees  had)  till  now,  appeared  to  exercise  that  kind 
of  prudence,  falsely  so  called)  which  is  commonly  to  be  seen 
among  those,  wno  count  themselves  wise  and  great  men,  an4 
think  it  becomes  them  to  let  matters  of  religion  much  aldne* 
and  not  to  appear  forward  and  zealouS)  or  give  out  their 
thoughts  freely.  When,  in  view  of  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought)  the  multitude  were  affected)  and  some  appeared 
sealous  to  follow  him  ;  when  the  esteem  that  he  gained 
among  the  people  was  so  great  that  they  apprehended  them^ 
selves  in  danger  of  having  their  glory  eclipsed)  and  of  losing 
the  respect  of  the  people,  and  their  authority  over  theoif 
the  Pliaiisees  could  keep  silence  no  longer.  They  openly 
shewed  what  was  in  their  hearts  before ;  a  fixed  enmitj 
against  Christ,  and  that  truly  they  never  had  been  indifferent 
as  they  appeared. 

Heb.  X.  37.*M^<  For  ye^  a  little  while)  and  he  that  should 
come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry«"  It  cannot  be  justly 
inferred  from  these  words,  that  the  apostle  expected  Christ's 
last  coming  to  judgment  in  that  generation.  All  that  could 
reasonably  be  understood  by  them  is,  that  the  time  of  their 
sufferings  was  short,  and  it  would  be  but  a  little  season  before 
they  would  be  wholly  delivered  from  all  their  enemies,  and 
should  receive  the  recompense  of  the  reward  they  hoped  for. 
This  appears  by  the  context  and  also  by  the  obvious  mean« 
ing  of  the  place  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  If  this 
and  the  next  verse  be  compared  with  Hab.  ii.  2,  3,  4,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  the  apostle  refers  to  what  is  there  said.  The 
ivision  is  for  an  appointed  time,  but  in  the  end  it  shall  speak 
and  not  lie,  though  it  tarry,  wait  lor  it,  because  it  will  surely 
come,  it  will  not  tarry.  Behold  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up  is 
not  upright  in  him  ;  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith.  The 
thing  that  it  is  there  said  will  come  and  will  not  tarry,  is  God's 
people's  deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  their  enemieSf 
especially  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  as  appears  by  thiQ 
context. 
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^OHN  T.  37.  <^  And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment)  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man."  Christ  is  the 
more  fitted  to  be  the  judge  of  men,  for  his  being  himself  e 
man,  one  of  the  same  race,  having  the  same  faculties,  senses 
and  organs,  living  in  the  same  world,  under  the  same  law,  andi 
in  the  midst  of  the  same  temptations.  It  tends  to  confiria 
the  faith  of  the  saints  that  their  near  kinsman  and  elder 
brother  performed  obedience  for  them,  and  wrought  out  the 
righteousness  that  they  depend  upon  for  justification  in  the 
judgment,  and  also  suffered  from  the  same  unrighteous  ene** 
mies  ;  this  tends  to  encourage  and  confirm  their  faith  that  he 
frWl  vindicate  them  in  the  judgment,  and  plead  their  right* 
ecus  cause  against  their  unrighteous  enemies. 

RoM.  viii  23.«..«(  And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  a1sO| 
"Which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the^adopion,  to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  out  body."  The  apostle  had  been  represent* 
Ing,  in  the  preceding  verses,  that  the  whole  creation  was,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  travail,  to  bring  to  the  birth,  i.  e.  to  bring 
the  children  of  God  into  u  state  of  liberty,  happiness  and 
glory.  This  in  verse  IV,  he  calls  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  Cod,  alluding  to  children's  beitig  brought  forth  to  the 
Kght  when  they  are  born.  This  was  to  have  its  highest  fuU 
filment  at  the  resurrection,  when*  they  shall  be  born  from  the 
grave,  and  manifested  in  the  most  public  manner  in  the  prop- 
er  glory  of  God's  children,  and  shall  receive  the  most  public 
testimonies  of  God's  fatherly  love.  Even,  in  this  present  state»* 
Christians,  by  receiving  the  spirit,  which  is  a  filial  spirit,  a 
spirit  of  adoption,  are  brought  forth,  as  the  sons  of  God,  and 
have  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  God's  children  in  part.  Yet 
it  is  but  in  part.  They  have  only  the  first  fruits  of  the -spirit 
of  adoption  ;  and  they  themselves  therefore  join  with  the  cre- 
ation around  them,  groaning  within  themselves,  waiting  for 
the  most  glorious,  the  ultimate  and  perfect  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God,  when  they  shall  be  bom  from  the  grave. 

Ephes.  i.  18...."  The  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints.'*" 
It  appears  to  me  the  true  sense  of  this  passage  is,  /its  inherit^ 
mce  in  htarven.     In  the  Greek  it  is,  cr  roitf*  tty\^\cry  which  might 
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have  been  literally  translated  in  the  holy  places ;  vhicbif  tre 
suppose  the  apostle  means  htraveDi  would  have  been  very 
ligreeable  to  his  way  of  speakint;.  In  the  next  verse  but  onei 
where  he  evidently  means  in  heaven^  he  expresses  it  thus» 
i»  avMf^ftfiMc,  in  the  high.  So  in  chap.  ii.  6,  Sy  10.  In  Heb.  i. 
3,  he  expresses  it  thus*  •»  i^sXtK,  in  the  high.  The  same  is 
expressed  in  Luke  ii.  14,  ir  i4k*Ki  in  the  highest.  If  it  maf 
thus  be  called  the  heavenly,  the  high)  and  the  highest,  it  majr 
as  properly  be  called  the  holy.  The  land  of  Canaan  was  call- 
ed the  holy  landj  and  the  city  Jerusalem  the  holy  city  ;  mount 
Zion  the  holy  mountain,  and  the  temple  the  holy  place.  And 
heaven  is  eminently  the  holy  land>  the  holy  cityi  mountua 
and  temple. 

RoM.  7j  S5....<<  With  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law 
of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."    This  Mr.  Locke 
paraphrases  thus :  **  To  comfort  myself  therefore^  as  that  state 
requires,  for  my  deliverance  from  death,  I  myself,  with  fuH 
purpose,  and  sincere  endeavors  of  mind,  g^ve  up  myself  to 
obey  the  law  of  Cod  ;  though  my  carnal  inclinations  are  en- 
slaved, and  have  a  constant  tendency  to  sin.    This  is  all  I  can 
do,  and  this  is  all,  I  being  under  grace,  that  is  required  of  me, 
and  through  Christ  will  be  accepted."    In  his  notes  he  ob** 
serves,  ^  I  myself  is  in  the  original,  Arrof  tyvf  i.  e.  (says  Mr, 
Locke)  I  the  man,  with  all  my  full  resolution  of  mind.    Avvof 
and  tym  might  both  have  been  spared,  if  nothing  more'  had 
been  meant  here  than  the  nominative  case  to  ^ov^iptf,"  see 
note,  verse  20.     He  observes  again  on  the  words,  <<  m  diX«»  lyv, 
I  ^vould  not,  I  in  the  Greek  is  very  emphatical,  as  is  obvious, 
and  denotes  the  man,  in  that  part  wherein  he  is  chiefly  to  be 
counted  himself,  and  therefore  with  the  like  emphasis,  versa 
25,  is  called  A»to^  lyw,  "  I  my  own  self."     The  apostle  would 
doubtless  intimate  that  v.hen  he,  the  saint,  was  himself,  and 
acted  himself,  he  served  the  law  of  God  ;  and  when  he  served 
the  law  of  sin,  he  was  as  it  were  not  himself,  but  led  captive 
by  an  enemy.     That  is   agreeable  to  verses  17,  20,  and  22. 
These  things  plainly  shew  that  the  apostle   speaks  in  the 
name  of  a  saint,  and  not  in  the  name  of  a  wicked  man. 
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1.  IrlOW  does  it  appear  that  something  has  existed 
from  eternity  i 

S.  How  does  it  appear  that  this  earth  and  the  visible  sys- 
ifixn  are  pot  froip  eternity  ? 

S.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  existence  of  man  is  deriyr 
ed  and  dependent  ? 

4.  How  do  you  prove  the  natural  perfections  of  God)  viz. 
his  intelUgence;  ioy^nite  ppwer,  foreknowledge  and  immuta- 
bility?  . 

5.  How  dp  you  prove  his  morat  perfections,  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  virtue,  or  absolutely  holy,  true,  just  ^nd  good  ? 

.6.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  scriptures  are  a  revelation 
from  God  ?  And  what  are  the  evidences,  internal  and  external? 
7,  How  do  you  prove  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  ? 
.  .8.  How  do  you  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ  ? 

9.  How  do  you  prove  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.? 

10.  How  do  you. prove  that  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  are 
one  God  ? 

1  ] .  Whence  arose  the  manichean  notion  of  two  gods,  and 
how  is  it  confuted  ? 

12«  Whence  arose  the  polytheism  of  the  Pagans,  and  how 
confuted  ? 

13.  Whence  was  it  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
,God,  in  which  Noah  was  instructed,  was  not  preserved  among 
bis  posterity  in  all  ages  ? 

14.  Why  are  not  manlund  in  all  ages  (their  internal  fac- 
ulties and  external  advantages  being  sufficient)  united  in  right 
sentiments  of  the  one  true  God  ? 

15.  Were  the  moral  character  of  God  and  the  moral  law 
understood  and  loved,  would  there  be  any  objections  against 
revealed  religion  ? 
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1 6.  What  is  the  true  idea  of  God's  decrees  ? 

17.  How  do  you  prove  absolute  and  particular  election? 

1 8.  Did  God  decree  the  existence  of  sin  ? 

19.  Why  did  God  decree  sin  ? 

20.  In  what  sense  did  he  introduce  sin  into  the  universe  I 
3  i .  How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  the  holiness  and  good- 
ness of  God? 

S2.  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  moral  agent  ? 
93.  Are  men  moral  and  free  agents } 
34.  What  is  the  difference  between  natural  and  moral 
power  and  inability  ? 

25.  How  is  absolute  moral  necessity 9  or  inability^  confist* 
cnt  with  the  free  agency  of  men  ? 

26.  How  is  the  doctrine  of  universal^  absolute  decreeS} 
consistent  with  the  free  agency  of  men  ? 

37.  How  do  you  prove  an  universal  and  spedal  providence  i 

28.  What  is  the  covenant  of  redemption  ? 

29.  If  man  was  created  in  original  righteousness^  how  is 
that  consistent  with  moral  agency  I  It  being  said  that  a  neces- 
sary holiness  is  no  holiness. 

30.  What  was  the  constitution  under  which  Adam  in  in- 
nocency  was  placed  ? 

31.  Was  Adam  under  the  same  necessity  of  falling  that 
we  are  of  sinning ; 

32.  Are  all  intelligencies  bound  to  love  God  supremely^ 
sinners  and  devils  ? 

33.  Is  the  law  holy,  just  and  good,  and  how  is  it  proved  ? 

34.  Are  they,  who  are  under  its  curse,  bound  to  delight 
init?         . 

35.  How  great  is  the  demerit  of  sin  ? 

36.  Are  the  torments  of  hell  eternal  ? 

37.  How  do  you  reconcile  them  with  the  justice  and  infi- 
nite goodness  of  God  I 

38.  How  do  you  reconcile  them  with  those  texts  which 
say  Christ  died  for  all  men,  that  God  will  not  that  any  should 
perish  ? 

39.  How  does  it  appear  that  human  nature  is  originally 
depraved  ? 
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40.  Whence  comes  that  depravity  ? 
4K  How  is  it  proved  to  be  total  ? 
43.  What  is  the  covenant  of  grace  ? 

43.  Are  the  law  and  gospel  inconsistent  with  each  other  f 

44.  Why  was  an  atpnementi  and  one  so  precious  as  the 
j»lood  of  Christ  necessary  ? 

45.  In  what  manner  did  Christ  atone  for  sin  ? 

46.  To  whom  doth  it  belong  to  provide  an  qtonementi 
God,  or  the  sinner  ? 

47.  Did  Christ  redeem  all  men  alike,  elect  and  nonelect  i 

48.  Can  the  offer  of  the  gospel  be  made  in  sincerity  to  the 
nonelect  ? 

49.  How  is  redemption  applied  ?    • 

50.  What  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of 
redemption  ? 

51.  What  is  regeneration  ? 

•53.  Whence  arises  the  necessity  of  it  ? 

53.  What  is  true  love  to  God  ? 

54.  What  is  true  benevolence  to  men  ? 

55.  What  is  true  repentance^  and  how  distinguished  from 
legal  ? 

56.  WKat  is  true  faith  ? 

57.  What  is  pardon  and  justification  ?  What  is  their 
foundation,  and  what  is  the  influence  of  faith  therein  ? 

58.  How  are  full  satisfaction  and  free  pardon  consistent  ? 

59.  Is  the  sinner  forgiven  before  he  repents  ? 

60.  Is  sanctifying  grace  needful  at  all  to  any  man,  utiless 
with  respect  to  that  which  is  his  duty,  and  in  neglect  of  which 
he  would  be  without  excuse  ? 

61.  What  is  the  sum  of  man's  duty,  and  what  the  effect 
produced  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

62.  Can  that  holy  volition  in  us,  which  is  the  effect  of  di« 
vine  power,  be  wholly  our  act,  or  our  duty  ? 

63.  How  is  it  proved  that  unbelief  is  sin,  and  that  all  er- 
rors in  moral  matters  are  of  a  criminal  nature  ? 

64.  Will  the  wicked  Heathens,  Jews,  infidels,  and  error* 
ists  of  every  kind,  be  without  excuse  at  the  day  of  judgment  ? 

65 .  What  is  the  essenee  of  true  virtue,  or  holiness  ? 
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66.  Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  exercise  of  natural  coa« 
science}  the  moral  sensci  natural  compassion  and  generouty  f 

67.  Is  not  selflove  the  root  of  all  virtue  ? 

68.  Do  not  the  unregenerate  deure  to  be  regenerated^ 
and  can  they  not  properly  pray  for  regenerating  grace  ? 

69.  Do  they  not  desire  the  heavenly  happiness  ? 

f  0.  What  is  the  utmost  the  unregenerate  do  in  the  use  of 
the  means  of  grace  ? 

71.  Is  any  duty  done  by  them  therein  ? 

73.  Do  they  grow  better  in  the  use  of  means  ? 

73.  To  what  are  they  to  be  exhorted  i 

74.  What  is  the  real  advantage  of  the  assiduous  use  of 
means  to  the  unregenerate  ? 

79.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  institutiun  of  the  Sabbath 
is  of  perpetual  obligation  ? 

76.  How  is  it  that  the  Sabbath  is  changec/  from  the  sev- 
enth to  the  £rst  day  of  the  week  ? 

77.  How  do  you  prove  that  public  worship  is  to  be  cele« 
brated  on  the  Sabbath  ? 

78.  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  since 
God  is  omniscient  and  immutable  ? 

79.  How  do  you  prove  that  family  prayer  is  a  duty  ? 

80.  To  whom  are  the  promises  of  the  gospel  made,  to  the 
regenerate,  or  unregenerate  ? 

81.  Are  no  encouragements  given  to  the  unregene:ate  ? 

82.  How  do  you  prove  the  saints'  perseverance  ? 

83.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church  ? 

84.  Who  are  fit  for  communion  therein  ? 

85.  What  is  the  nature  and  import  of  baptism  ? 

86.  How  do  you  prove  infant  baptism  ? 

87.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

88.  What  are  the  rules  and  end  of  chqrch  discipline  ? 

89.  What  is  the  character  of  a  good  minister  of  Christ  ? 

90.  In  what  does  the  happiness  of  heaven  consist  ? 
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